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PART I 
ASIA MINOR UNDER THE REPUBLIC, 133-27 B.C. 


CHAPTER I 


FROM ATTALUS TO POMPEY 


The Will of Attalus and the Revoli of Aristonicus. That Attalus 
Philometor left a will naming the Romans his heirs is a fact beyond 
dispute." The almost unanimous record of ancient authors is partly 
confirmed by a Pergamene decree of 183 B.C. (O. G.I. 8., 338; 
I. G. E. P., IV, 289) which mentions the will? The conditions under 
which the inheritance was accepted by Tiberius Gracchus have been 
discussed in Vol. I (239 f.); the terms of the will and the organiza- 
tion of the inheritance will be discussed below. Before any policy 
could be made effective the pretender Aristonicus, who claimed to be a 
natural son of the king, began a serious revolt which lasted three years 
before it was quelled by the combined forces of the Greek cities, the 
Romans, and the kings of Bithynia, Pontus, and Cappadocia. Most 
significant economically are the widespread unrest which accompanied 
the revolt and the character of the pretender's support, which reveals 
a direct opposition between city and country. There was trouble with 
the Thracians at Sestos (O. G. I. S., 339, ll. 53 £.) ; and Cyzicus was 
endangered (I. G. E. P., IV, 134, ll. 5-9, 19 £.). In the first phase of 
the war Aristonicus won Phocaea,* and captured Leucae, Samos and 
Colophon, and Myndus* of Caria. After his defeat by sea he was 
strong enough by land to trouble Pergamum,' take Thyatira and Apol- 


t Livy, Epit., LVIII : heredem autem populum Romanum reliquerat Attalus, rex 
Pergami; Strabo, XIII, 4, 2; Livy, Epit, LIX; Justin, XXXVI, 4; Vell. Pat., IT, 
4; Val. Max, V, 2, ext. 3; Pliny, H. N., XXXII, 148; Florus, I, 35, 47; 11, 3; 
App., Mith., 62; Bell Oiv., V, 4; Jul. Obseg., 87; Eutropius, IV, 18; Auct. De Vir, 
Illustr., 64, 5; Porphyrio on Horace, Carm., I, 1, 12; Jerome, an. Abr., 1887; 
Orosius, Contra Pagan., V, 8; Servius, ad Aen., I, 697; ad Georg., IIL, 25; Claudian, 
VIII, 215. The suspicions expressed in the letter of Mithridates to Arsaces, Sallust, 
Hist, IV, 69 (Maurenbrecher): simulatique impio testamento, and of Porphyrio 
on Horace, Carm., II, 18, 5 are eo parte or poorly founded. 

2 Aei 8 émikopuD vac. Tl» Biabhienr] twd ‘Pwualwr. ... 

3 Livy, Epit., LIX; Strabo, XIV, 1, 38; Diodorus, XXXIV-XXXV, 2, 20; Florus, 
I, 35; Justin, XXXVI, 4, 0; XXXVII, 1; Val. Max., III, 2, 12; Frontin., Strateg., 
IV, 5, 16; Eutrop., IV, 20; Orosius, V, 10. 

* Jastin., XXXVII, 1, 1. ! 

5 Strabo, XIV, 1, 38; Aul. Gell, N. A., T, 13, 11-13. 

* Florus, I, 35. | 

* See below on 0O. G. I. 8., 338; cf. also Z. G. R. P., TV, 292, which speaks of debts, 
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lonis,® attack Smyrna? and create disturbances in Caria which men- 
aced cities like Bargylia.*° Even after he was crushed and taken 
prisoner at Stratoniceia of Lydia" it was necessary to lead an expedi- 
tion to pacify the country about the fortified villages of Mysia Abbai- 
tis. We find that aid against him was summoned from points as far 
apart as Byzantium '* and Halicarnassus,'* war contributions are men- 
tioned from Methymna of Lesbos, and help was given by the native 
kings.'* The struggle involved a great part of western Asia Minor. 
That the pretender's main support came from the lower classes, largely 
non-urban and non-Greek, is apparent from Strabo, XIV, 1, 38: “ He 
went up into the interior and quickly assembled a large number of 
resourceless people, and also of slaves, invited with a promise of free- 
dom, whom he called Heliopolitae" (from Iambulus’ City of the 
Sun). Slaves mistreated by their masters are mentioned by Diodorus 
(XXXIV-XXXV, 2, 26). The Thracian guards referred to by 
Valerius Maximus * (III, 2, 12) may have come from the Thracian 
invaders mentioned above, but were most probably drawn from the 
former royal army.'? His force therefore consisted chiefly of slaves 
and serfs and needy men, probably mostly from crown lands, royal and 
large private estates, but supplemented by hillmen of Mysia Abbaitis 
and perhaps also by native people from some of the city territories. 
The defection of these and of royal soldiers from Pergamum was so 


high rates of interest, taking of hostages, billeting of soldiers, reduction of expenses 
due to them, reduction of taxes, worthless bills, all relieved through the efforts of 
Diodorus Pasparus, son of Herodes. It speaks also of the lives of those removed 
by Mithridates (IV?) ... in a war which brought intolerable danger to the city 
(cf. ib., 1692 from Elaea). 

5 Strabo, XIV, 1, 38. 

* Aristides, XIX K, 11; ef. Val. Max., ITT, 2, 11-13. 

19 Holleaux, R. E. A.. XXI (1919), Iff.; Foucart, Mém. Acad. Insc., XXXVII 
(1904), 297 ff. 

UH Eutropius, IV, 20; Orosius, V, 10, l; cf. Broughton, C. Ph. XXIX (1934). 
252 f. and for Stratoniccia of Caria, Holleaux, loc. cit.; L. Robert, Villes d'Asie 
-Mineure, 43 ff. 

13 Holleaux, Loo. cit., 2: ávateótarvros ér[i] Mvoías ras kaħovpéyns 'AB[BlairiBos eis 
rots dvw TrÓmovs, . . . kal rà óxupo[uara mávra] Joxo)rvra elvat Sucddera [xarà] kpáros 
AaBóvros, . . . 

13 Tac., Ann., XIT, 62. 

14 Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, XI (1908), 69. 

15 S, FH. G., IIT, 710: 3100 staters by the neoi of Methymna. 

15 Orosius, V, 10, 1; Eutropius, IV, 20; Justin., X XXVII, 1. 

47 Cf. Frontinus, Strateg., IV, 5, 16. 

18 Q, A. H., VIII, 596. 
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great that the Pergamenians passed the decree mentioned above ex- 
tending the citizenship to residents, soldiers settled on the land, etc., 
adding the sanction that all residents, male or female, who after the 
king’s death had left or should leave the city and the land should for- 
feit their civic rights and everything pertaining to the status either of 
citizens or residents of the city (O. G. I. S., 338; I.G. R. P., IV, 
289). Against Aristonicus and his native supporters Pergamum and 
most of the Greek cities?" held firm, possibly with an eye to Roman 
favor, or because those subject to Pergamum were left free by the 
will of Attalus;?' so too did the kings," who themselves tended to 
encourage Greek ways and could hardly view with equanimity a ris- 
ing of depressed classes or the founding of a Heliopolis in or near 
their borders. The revolt of Aristonicus thus gives us a glimpse of 
social and economie conditions in Asia in 133 B. C. "The victory of 
the combined forces of Rome and the Greek cities over a native move- 
ment was a symbol of the future Hellenization of the province. 


Provisions of the Will and the Senatorial Settlement. Freedom and 
control of its land, including erown lands, military allotments, and 
villages within the area, was certainly accorded the city of Pergamum, 
subject of course to ratification of the will by Rome. Except for a 
hint in Plutarch (Ti. Gracch., 14)** that the Romans were to settle 
the status of the cities included in the kingdom we have no evidence 


19 Zgor lè] Tr» caroxotyvrwy 3) Scare éyXeAo(Tast:p tad Tov kac[plór THs (vreXevrzs) ToU 
Bacirée[ws] $ éyXiteecip T) mów ?) Tiypy xopav, elvat adrods ka[1] atras áríuovs re kal 
và éxarépwy Üwápxorrum Tis TóXews. 

79 According to Florus (I, 35) Aristonicus easily won some cities accustomed to 
obey the kings and compelled a few others to join him; Thyatira, a Macedonian 
colony, was taken by surprise (Straho, XIV, 1, 38) and also Apollonis, an Attalid 
one, arid other fortresses were attacked. Strabo makes clear the general opposition 
of the cities to him (ed@is alre móXes Üreupa» mA5600:); cf. also Tac., Ann., IV, 55 
and Aristides, loc. cit. For Sestos, Cyzicus, Halicarnassus, Byzantium, Bargylia, 
and Methymna see above. 

71 See below. Justin’s statement (XXXVI, 4, 6) that it was through fear of the 
Romans that many cities refused to surrender to Aristonicus and the slur which 
Appian (Mith., 62) puts in Sulla’s address to the principal cities of Asia, that 
they aided Aristonicus for four years and returned to their duty only under the 
impulse of necessity and fear, are inventions based on later conditions, 

33 Strabo, XIV, 1, 38; Justin, XXXVII, 1; Orosius, V, 10, 1; Eutrop., IV, 20; 


see also below. 
3 0. G. T. S., 338 — I G. R. P., IV, 289: dwoXéAoure» rù[u wdrpidla judy éxXevüépar 


wpocopiras arj xul woXeleruciry]l xópa» Qe exper]. 
3 Plut. Ti. Gracch., 14: wept 8à rav móħcwr, Soa. rijs "ÀrráXov Bacitelas Joar, obdiv 


Zos rj OvyxAjre BovrelecGat mpoojKerv, AKA TG Shuw yröpyp abTÓs wpohycev. 
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regarding them. That the city of Pergamum felt free to enroll the 
freodmen and royal slaves as residents, except for those purchased 
under the last two kings and those who belonged to confiscated proper- 
ties," indicates that they were expressly freed by the terms of the will, 
for if Pergamum was using the excuse of danger to encroach upon 
Roman claims she would have encroached farther. So far as we know, 
all else, including the classes of slaves just mentioned and the confis- 
cated properties, which were probably personal property of the kings 
(ooío:),?* crown lands, private estates, claims to tribute .and service, 
factories, and treasury, was at the disposal of Rome. 

The Roman commission came with instructions to ratify all royal 
acts up to the day of Attalus’ death and to change none without cause,?* 
perhaps also bound by a law of Tiberius Gracchus to send the Attalid 
treasure home.** Since the revolt of Aristonicus probably left Manius 
Aquillius and the commission free to apportion punishment and reward 
without regard to the terms of the will, the resultant settlement may 
be taken as a true index of Roman policy. The Romans at one stroke 
rewarded the kings and freed themselves from the necessity of govern- 
ing loosely organized and poorly Hellenized regions?* by giving them 
various territories. The sons of Ariarathes of Cappadocia received 
the part of Cilicia *? about Cybistra, and perhaps, as Justin says 
(XXXVII, 1, 2), Lyeaonia too. Mithridates of Pontus, who appar- 
ently offered Manius Aquilius a larger bribe than Nicomedes of 
Bithynia, received Greater Phrygia, but without the rich and popu- 
lous cities of the southwestern portion," a gift that aroused dissatis- 
faction in Rome and was withdrawn after the death of Mithridates in 
120 B. C? Nicomedes and Pylaemenes of Paphlagonia may have 


25 See above on O, G. I. S., 338. 

* Cf. Justin, XXXVI, 4: caedibus amicorum et cognatorum suppliciis; Diodor., 
XXXIV-XEXV, 3. Their properties were probably confiscated. 

?" Q. G. 7. S., 435, ll. 11 ff. ; 

2 Livy, Epit., LVIII; Pilut., Ti. Graoch., 14; Auct. de Viris Ilustr., 64. 

2° The principle as practised later is stated by Strabo, XIV, 5, 6. 

*^ Strabo, XII, 1, 4. The mention of Castabala is probably a mistake. 

a Justin. XXXVII, 1, 2; C. Gracchus, Dissuasio Legis Aufeiae in Maleovati, 
O. R. F., YI, 137; Appian, Mith., 57: ®pvylay: 3é vor Mávcos Edwxer eri Swpodoxlie; cf. 
ib., 11; B.O., I, 22; Cic., Pro Cluentio, 127. 

?? The milestone of Aquillius found at Tacina, C.I. L., YII, 7177, I. G. R. P., IV, 
880, apparently was numbered from Ephesus via Apameia. Ramsay, C. B. I!, 206, 
330 f. believes that the road ran near the southern boundary of the province. 

5* See below. 
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been given portions of Phrygia Epictetus.” What happened to Milyas 
and western Pamphylia we are not told. To the province formed 
from the now diminished western portion of the kingdom Caria was 
added for administrative convenience because of the recent unrest, but 
the continuance there of an unusual number of free and allied cities ** 
shows that its status was still felt to be different from the rest of the 
province, conditioned by Rome’s declaration of its freedom in 167. 
There were a few cities to punish; Phocaea was saved by the good 
offices of Massilia but lost its freedom; °° Stratoniceia on the Caicus 
was probably destroyed." What punishment was meted out to the 
rest of the supporters of Aristonicus we do not know.** l 
Otherwise the commission continued to avoid administrative respon- 
sibility even at the cost of opportunities for added revenues. The cities 
formerly subject to Pergamum, as well as Pergamum itself, received 
both freedom and immunity from taxation.*® The others continued in 
their previous relationship to Rome. Apparently the organization of 
the non-urban communities was not changed. Inscriptions probably 
dating before the Mithridatic wars mention the peoples, (cities?), and 
tribes in Ásia.*^ There is no evidence that the crown lands were con- 


** Strabo, XII, 4,1; 8, 1; 3, 7. Cf. Sölch, Klio, XI (1911), 393 f.; Meyer, Die 
Grenzen, ete., 156. 

*5 Seo Part II, chapter II. 

se Justin., X XXVII, 1, 1; given freedom by Pompey in 49 B.C., Cass. Dio, XLI, 
25, 3. 

87 A cistophoric mint under the kings, Head, Hist. Num.?, 657; revived by Hadrian, 
B. C. H., XI (1887), 108 f.; I.G. R.P., IV, 1156; cf. C. Ph., XXIX (1934), 252 ff. 
and for a contrary view L. Robert, Villes d'Asie Mineure, 47 f. 

*9 Perhaps the sudden cessation of the cistophoric mint at Tralles by 126 B.C. 
indicates that Tralles was punished, Head, Hist. Nwm.?, 659f; B.M.C., Lydia, 
exxxvii. 

a? Appian, Bell. Civ., V, 4: ods yàp éredeire dópovs 'Arráhq pedyjxauer tyiv, néxpt 
6nnokómwer dvipay (i.e. C. Gracchus and his supporters) «al rap’ pip -yeroudvwy 
éSénce d$ópo». There are immediate references to the freedom of Pergamum, 
I. G. R. P., IV, 292 (embassy of Diodorus Pasparus); cf. 203, 204; 1692 (at Elaea): 
mpos[3é5ex]Tras róv On[uov] huar mpós re rie [iar x]al evuua[xlav]; Joseph. Ant. 
Jud. XIV, 10, 22: céppaxot Üvres "Pruaíw» xarà rd rijs GvykMrov Óóyua (c. 110 
B.C.). Ephesus and Sardis concluded a treaty with each other with military clauses 
in the proconsulate of Mucius Seaevola, O. G. T.S. 437. In Caria Bargylia arbi- 
trated a dispute between Rhodes and Stratoniceia of Caria, R. B.A., XXI (1919), 
18. (Part B), in 129 B. C. They were all free cities then. Rhodes of course was 
a treaty ally of Rome. See Part II, ch. II. 

49 ol dp rj 'Acía juo xal ra 26vyn, O. G. I.8., 438 == I. G. R. P., IV, 188 (Poemane- 
romt}; O.G.I.8., 439 (Olympia); I.G. R.P., IV, 201 (Pergamum); O.G.I. S., 
437 = I. G. R. P., IV, 297, treaty between Ephesus and Sardis, 98-95 B. C.; cf. Rev. 


Philol, XXV (1901), 35 f. 
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sidered or treated as ager publicus. It seems better to assume that 
actual possessors were treated as owners, whether they were small 
landlords or wealthy possessors of old fiefs.“ In such cases their rights 
to their former proportion of the crops and to labour of the serfs“ 
would be preserved and the Roman government, doubtless through the 
quaestor under the proconsul, collected from them as well as from the 
other stipendiary communities the former Attalid tithe. Temple terri- 
tories were probably granted immunity and protected carefully, a 
reversal of Attalid policy. The personal estates of the king became 
ager publicus,** some of which may possibly have been sold. The fac- 
tories were elosed; it is possible that the silver mines continued to be 
worked,“ but the quarries were neglected until the Empire.** The 
private treasures, gold, vessels, fine clothes, were brought to Rome, 


*1 See Part IJ, chapter I; cf. my article in T. A. P. d., LXV (1934), 207 ff. and the 
literature quoted there, esp. J. E. S., XVII (1927), pp. 141 ff. This view is opposed by 
Rostovtzeff, S. E. H. R. E., 299 f. (Ital ed.). We find in Asia none of the probable 
effects of such a vast addition to the public lands, neither large areas of public 
lands nor a huge immediate increase in Roman land-holding in case these were sold. 
nor dispossession of the great native families. The lists of public lands in Cicero, 
Leg. Agr., I, 5; II, 50 include no such territories. 

*5 Varro, AE. R., I, 17, 2: iique quos obaeratos nostri vocitarunt et etiam nune 
sunt in Asia atque Egypto et in Illyrico complures. 

* The principle is later stated by Agennius Urbicus (Thulin, Agrim. Rom., 48), 
who says that both Roman law and the instructions given to legati required that 
sacred places should be guarded scrupulously. Cf. the immunity given by Sulla to 
Amphiaraus of Oropus, Bruns, Fontes', 180, no. 42. In Asia the Romans restored 
to Artemis of Ephesus the tolls on the fisheries of which the Attalids had deprived 
her, Strabo, XIV, 1, 26; sacred lands were restored to Athena of Ilium, O. G. 1. S., 
440 == I. G. R. P., IV, 194 (c. 89 B. C.). The salt works of Athena Polias of Priene 
were protected by Julius Caesar's father, Inschr. v. Priene, 111, 11. 112 f. (c. 98 B. C.). 
Zeus of Aezani continued to hold his sacred lands, O. G. T. S., 502 = F. G. BR. P., IV, 
571, and in A. M., XXIV (1899), 177, no. 27 is mentioned without date the restora- 
tion of revenues and land to Dionysus Kathegemon. Note Tac., Ann., ITI, 61-3 for 
the general preservation by temples of their privileges. This evidence, all later 
than 138 B.C., reveals the Roman attitude. 

+t These consisted of some recently confiscated estates (O. G. I. S., 338 — I. G. R. P. 
IV, 289: dx rõr oboir TO» yeyernpérpwr Bariwkixdy; cf. Diod. XXXIV, 3; Justin., 
XXXVI, 4); land in the Chersonese possibly taken over by Attalus II after the 
Thracian raids (Diod. XXXIII, 14; Strabo, XIII, 4, 2; Cic., Leg. Agr., II, 50); 
s residence in Tralles, a famous brick structure, which became the residence of the 
priest of the city (Vitruv., IT, 8, 9; Pliny, H. N., XXXV, 172). The status of some 
land once worked by King Attalus at Priene is uncertain, Inschr. v. Priene, 111, 11. 
112 f.; ef. B. C.H., X XXI (1907), 387 f.: à rlpérepo[v] slpyátero BasiAebs “Arrados. 
Only the land in the Chersonese is mentioned in Cicero's list in 63 B. C. 

15 Wiegand, A. M., XXIX (1904), 268 ff. 


** Strabo, XII, 8, 14, the Phrygian marble quarries were not worked extensively 
before Augustus. 
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probably also the royal slaves, and sold for the benefit of the treasury.“ 
Ihe Roman government was unwilling to continue the commercial and 
industrial enterprises of the Attalids, wished to reduce the propor- 
tions of the province in order to avoid administrative commitments, 
and cared less for the exploitation of the land than for an effective 
political and strategic base.** 


C. Gracchus and the Lex Sempronia. This policy was quickly and 
effectively challenged by Gaius Gracchus, who objected to the loss of 
the potentially large Phrygian revenues.*° The region was recovered 
by 116 B. C. at the latest." His most important measure, however, 
gave the knights the privilege of farming the taxes of Asia. Contracts 
were to be let for five-year terms by the censors in Rome and clauses 
were added to protect the contractors against losses through war and 
what we should call “ acts of God.” ® The chief taxes thus farmed 
were customs, pasture taxes, and tithes“? to which the territories of 
the Greek cities, in violation of the senatorial settlement, were also 
subjected. Theoretically, such a method of collection would at once 


47 Justin., XXXVI, 4, 8-10: Perperma.... Attalicasque gazas hereditarias populi 
Romani navibus impositis Romam deportavit; Pliny, H.N., XXXIII, 149: Tum 
enim haec (embossed silver vessels) emendi Romae in anectionibus regiis verecundia 
exempta est; Varro, fg. 58 (Nonius, p. Suet ex hereditate Attalica seer clamides 
pellae plagae <(vasa> aurea. . 

48 Thus we may cite Aquillius’ program of road building, partly for defence 
(milestone at Tacina, C.I. L., III, 7177 = I. G. E. P., IV, 880), partly to keep up 
trunk roads (Ephesus-Tralles, C.I. L., III, 479, 7205; Ephesus-Pergamum, C. J. L., 
III, 7183, 7184; Ephesus-Sardis, 7. G. E. P., IV, 1659). 

19 Malcovati, O. R.F., II, 137: Ego ipse qui aput vos verba facio ut vectigalia 
vestra augeatis. | 

5? Justin., XXXVIII, 5, 3: cum sibi (Mithridates Eupator) pupillo maiorem 
Phrygiam ademerant; I.G. R. P., IV, 752 (found near Lysias), fragment of a sena- 
torial decree validating all acts of Mithridates IV up to his death (116 B.C.); 
cf. Appian, Mith., 11; 15; 57: Ppvylav . . . obx avr cuvredety éwéraier és rots dópovs 
GAN’ abróvouo» ue85kev; this stage when Phrygia was non-tributary and autonomous 
must have lasted only a short time. 

51 Cicero, Verr., II, 3, 12: censoria locatio constituta est, ut Asiae lege Sempronia ; 
cf. Fronto, Ad Ver., 125 (ed. Naber). Cf. Cicero, Ad Att., I, 17, 9, a demand for 
remission in 61 B. C. The losses were really due to rash bidding, but Plancius 
claimed losses through a raid, Schol. Bobb. (Stangl, 157) on Planc., 31: pro quanti- 
tate damnorum quibus fuerant hostili incursioni vexati. All aeger publicus was 
leased by the censors; this is the apparent meaning of Leg. Agr., II, 55: vectigalia 
locare nusquam licet nisi in hac urbe; cf. II, 50 for the lease of the Attalic lands 
in the Chersonese by the censors. 

52 Pro. Leg. Man., 15: neque ex portu neque ex decumis neque ex scriptura; cf. 
Leg. Agr., II, 80; Pro Flacco, 19. Cf. also Lucilius, 071-2 (Marx): publicanus vero 
ut Asiae fiam, ut scripturarius. . . . 

5* Appian, B.C., V, 4 in an address by Antony io the representatives of the Greek 
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give the Roman treasury immediate funds and, as Appian expressly 
states, prove less burdensome to the taxpayers of stipendiary cities, 
since a payment in kind fluctuated according as the crop was heavy 
or light. But leasing the contracts in Rome deprived the Asiatic com- 
munities of the opportunity of profiting by the example of Sicily and 
gaining some measure of protection by bidding for the contracts them- 
selves, while the contemporaneous establishment of the equestrian juries 
in eases of peculation tended to place the proconsul and his staff at 
the mercy of the tax-collectors whom it was their duty to check. 


The First Mithridatic War 89-84 B.C. The checks which Rome 
had imposed upon the expansionist policy of Mithridates of Pontus in 
Paphlagonia, Galatia, and Pontus, and finally upon his interference in 
Bithynia"* made war almost inevitable, but its outbreak was occa- 
sioned by the raids into Pontie territory to which Nicomedes was 
forced by the Roman officers who restored him to his throne and by his 
creditors among their staff." The speed and ease of Mithridates! occu- 
pation of Bithynia and Asia reveal clearly how negligently the Romans 
were protecting the interests of both themselves and the provincials.** 
It is probable that the richer classes in the Greek cities tended to sup- 
port Rome. Chaeremon of Nysa, progenitor of the famous family of 
the Pythodori of Tralles, supplied the Roman army at Apameia with 
60,000 modii of wheat." When in 86 B. C. the reaction against Mith- 
ridates set in, he chose these leaders in the cities and tribes for punish- 
ment while courting the lower classes with radical measures. ? On the 
other hand the people, embittered against greedy Roman publicans, 


cities: Syuokéwwy ávBpó» kal map hpiv yevoudvuy eSénoe pópwy, wel Bà déncer, ob Tpós Ta 
TuwjuaTAS Dpip émeÜfkauer, ws av haeis dxivavvow dópo» exréyoiper, GAA pép pipew Trà» 
éxdorore xeapréy émeráfauer, lva xal rÀ» évavriny kowOrvwcpne» ÜDuiv. TO» 06 ravra wapk 
Ts BovAdfjs pucdoupérwr. 

* The action of popular agitators also among us made these taxes necessary. But 
when they became necessary we did not impose them upon you according to & fixed 
valuation so that we could collect an absolutely certain sum, but we required you 
to contribute & portion of your yearly harvest in order that we might share with 
you the vieissitudes of the seasons. When the publicans who farmed these collec- 
tions by the authority of the senate . . ." l 

5! Justin., XXXVIII, 2; Plut., Marius, 31; Sulla, 5; App. Mith., 10; Cass. Dio, 
fg. 99. 

55 App., Mith., 11. 

se They had only one legion of Roman troops and the raw provincial levy. 

57 S. I, G.5, 741: ém? rov orpaTromé[2ov] 6ócew 85Lpor dA]eUpor wodlovs é£uxiwgwpl[ovs]. 

ss See below, notes 74-76. 
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grasping Italiote traders and money lenders, and a collusive adminis- 
tration, turned against the Romans with a zeal that was tempered only 
im some instances by a prudent desire to avoid incriminating them- 
selves too greatly should the Romans win in the future, and obeyed 
willingly Mithridates’ order to slay the Romans, mostly Italiote Greeks, 
who were among them." Except for a few isolated communities in 
Asia, which were reduced (Magnesia under Sipylus managed to hold 
out), resistance continued only in Caria, where there may have been 
special reasons for favouring Rome. Lycia, Pamphylia, and Rhodes, 
which withstood a severe siege, were never reduced at all.°° At first the 
province suffered little more than the disturbances consequent upon 
invasion, the departure of the Roman business men and the Roman 
sympathizers, and the murder of those who stayed. Mithridates 
appeared conciliatory, setting native troops free,? remitting tribute 
for five years,” sharing his claims to the properties of Romans and so 
presumably to those of the other refugees, and aiding cities, for he 
gave 100 talents to restore Apameia after an earthquake.?* He took 


5° App., Mith., 22-23. Besides sharing Roman properties with the cities Mithri- 
dates set free slaves who killed their masters and remitted to debtors who killed 
their Roman creditors half of their debt. Appian describes scenes of murder at 
Ephesus, Pergamum, Adramyttium, Caunus, and the attempt of Tralles (cf. Cass. 
Dio, fg. 101) to avoid guilt by hiring Theophilus, a savage Paphlagonian, to do it 
instead; cf. in Lydia refugees at the lake of Gyges, Pliny, H. N., II, 209; Cic. 
Pro Leg. Man., T. According to Memnon, 31 (F.H.G., II, 542) and Valerius 
Maximus, 9, 2, ext. 3, 80,000 Roman citizens were slain, but Plut. Sulla, 24 says 
150,000. App. l. c, says that the motive was hatred of the Romans rather than 
fear of Mithridates. See helow on Roman business men. 

s% Some of Paphlagonia remained unsubdued, App. Mith., 21; Oros, VI, 2; 
Eutrop., V, 5; Magnesia under Sipylus endured a siege, Paus., I, 20, 6; Plut., Praec. 
Ger. Ret Publ. 800 c; Livy, Epit., 81; Memnon, 31 (F. H.G., IIT, 541). Stratoni- 
ceia fell after a siege and was fined, App., Mith., 21; O. G.I. S., 441; Tabae resisted, 
O. G.I. S., 442; Termessus also, I. L. 8., 38; and Patara, App., Mith., 27, withstood 
a siege; Telmessus and other Lycian towns aided Rhodes, ib., 24-27; Cic. Verr. 
II, 2, 159; and Lucullus later received ships from Pamphylia, tb., 56. 

€i App., Mith., 18. 

*9 Justin., X XXVIII, 3: vacationem quinquennii concedit. 

53 App., Mith., 22: rà Byra aírois peploacta: mpds BacuNéa MiOpdidrny; cf. 47 (letter 
of Mithridates to Chios): rà é«y«ráuara '"Poualev xapwotcbe, huir ox árajépovres. 
“You reap the fruit of the Roman lands in Chios, on which you pay us no per- 
centage." 

** Strabo, XII, 8, 18: É&wkev dredOdy ò BariXebs exardy TáAavTa els érarédpGworv. He 
also enlarged the asylum at Ephesus, Strabo, XIV, 1, 23, conferred benefits upon 
Tralles (Cic., Flecc., 59: in ornandis studiosiorem Mithridatem quam in spoliandis 
Trallianis fuisse) which now issued a gold coinage, B. M. C., Lydia, cxxxvill; Head, 
Hist. Num.*, 660, and deliberately maintained the Mucian games at Smyrna, Cic., 


Verr., II, 2, 51. 
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for himself a share in the confiscated Roman properties, some ances- 
tral treasures of the Bithynian kings, and valuable Egyptian treas- 
ures from Cos along with 800 talents contributed by Jews for the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem.“ We are not told to what groups the 15,000 slaves 
that he enrolled in his army had belonged.?' His first defeat in Greece, 
however, led him to exactions, confiscations of the property of oppo- 
nents, and other measures necessary to equip a second army against 
Sulla, while the change of heart induced in many Greek cities by this 
and by the harsh control of the Mithridatic satraps or tyrants'" 
brought upon them and their leaders stern repressive measures. Leaders 
were killed in Galatia, Pergamum, Adramyttium and other towns; ™ 
the people of Chios were first fined 2,000 talents and later removed 
from the island;'"' Galatia revolted, and several cities of Asia— 
Ephesus, Tralles, Hypaepa, Metropolis( ?), Sardis, Smyrna, and Colo- 
phon.”* Some of these were reduced and the province cruelly sacked.'? 
Ephesus," in an effort to hold its lower classes, cancelled debts to the 
city and to Artemis except sums publicly lent on mortgages (on these 
she remitted the interest), voided all suits except those dealing with 
boundaries and inheritances, gave citizenship to such tax-equals, resi- 
dents (of the territory ?), sacred attendants, freedmen, and strangers as 
took up arms, and enrolled public slaves as freedmen and residents 


*5 Justin. XXXVIII, 3: multum ibi auri argentique studio veterum regum mag- 
numque belli apparatum invenit, quibus instructus. . . . Since the Attalid treasures 
were gone, this must refer to the Bithynian royal treasures. 

** App., Mith., 28; Joseph., Ant., XIV, 7, 2 (112), quoted from. Strabo. 

*! Plut. Sulla, 18; some enrolled outside of Asia. 

?8 App., Hith., 41: troops from Bithynia, Galatia, Phrygia, and the newly acquired 
territory in hia army; 46: he confiscated the goods of all Chians who had fled to 
Sulla and used the property of the Galatian chiefs whom he put to death. 

o App, Mith., 21; S.1.G.*, 741; App. Mith., 48 (Ephesus); Plut, Luo. 3 
(Colophon) ; Strabo, XIV, 1, 42 (Tralles); XIIT, 1, 66 (Adramyttium). 

To App. Mith., 46 (Galatia); the surviving tetrarchs raised the whole region in 
revolt and expelled him; cf. Plut, Mul. Virt., 250 A-D; App. Mith., 48 (Per- 
gamum), 80 persons; 1600 there and in other cities, cf. 58; Strabo, XIII, !, 66 
(Adramyttium). 

"Ib. 46-47: ihe sum was raised but it took temple ornaments and personal 
jewelry to raise it; according to Memnon, 33 (F. H.G., III, 543), the people of 
Heracleiu Pontica received them and later returned them; cf. App. Afith., 55; 
Posidonius in F. H.G., III, 265 f. 

73 Combining names in App., Mith., 48 and Orosius, VI, 2, 8. 

7 Livy, Epit. 82: expugnatae in Asia urbes a Mithridate et crudeliter direpta 
provincia; App., Mith., 48: rà dd$eormqkóra orpariay Ófézejume, kal wodda ral Bava roves 
AapBavopévous É8pa. 

™ 8. T. G.*, 742. See below on business life. 
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upon the same terms;'* holders of private obligations voluntarily re- 
leased their debtors. How far other cities followed the example of 
Ephesus is not told us. Mithridates meanwhile granted canccllation 
of debts, enrollment of residents as citizens of the cities and emancipa- 
tion of slaves in the belief that he would thus keep the support of the 
cities through those whose privileges depended on him.” When he 
realized that he must eventually withdraw, he began methodically to 
strip the province, its cities, and temples, of public and private funds 
so far as he could and thus to leave it bare for the Roman victor.” 

To these evils were added the depredations of Fimbria. 'There was 
rioting in Byzantium when he introduced his army there. Nicomedeia, 
where he murdered his commander Flaecus, was plundered by the sol- 
diery; so too any other cities of Bithynia that resisted him, and money 
was extorted from the rest. A victory over the son of Mithridates at 
the Rhyndakos gave him an opportunity to take Cyzicus, condemn two 
of its leading citizens to death, confiscate their property, and having 
thus terrorized the city, to take the possessions of the rest.'? There 
followed the pillaging of the countryside (a raid into Phrygia)?" and 
the sack of Ilium * with indiscriminate slaughter and burning. 

The Peace of Dardanus between Sulla and Mithridates merely re- 
stored the territorial status quo ante bellum: Mithridates gavo up Asia 


785 Fb. 1l. 44 ff.: elpa: óà kal rods looreheis kal mapoíkovs xal lepobs xal é£eAevOépovs xai 
£érovs Soa: ày avarkdBwow rà Sra kal mpós ro[Ds] 7ryeuóvas dwoypdywrra, wavras wodiras 
èp’ lop xal polg . . . 1l. 40£.: rots 8 Sypoalous éXevOépovs re xal wapolxovs, rods 
d»aXafórras rà ra. Cf. a somewhat similar 3rd century document from Ephesus, 
S.1. G+, 364; note the mention of special legislation also at Stratoniceia of Caria, 
O. G. I. S., 441, ll. 48-50. 

te App., Mith., 48: Seicas 8 wepl rois Xourois ras móXeis Tas “EAAnvidas jJjXevOépov, Kal 
xpp droxoras abrois éxipvece, xal oUs év éxdaory peroixous wodlras abTGv role: kai robs - 
Gepdworvras éXevÜépovs, édwicas, wep 3% kal cuvnréxOn, robs Kardxpews kal uerolkovs kal 
Sepámorras, tryoupévous év rý MidpSdrov dpxij Befalws rà Bo0évra adrois ter, edvous 
airs yerjrecbac; of. 58; Justin, XXXVIII, 3: debita civitatibus publica privataque 
remittit. 

7 App., Mith., 54: rå re kowà xal iepà Tür» móXeo» xal và Ilda Tí» Arüpunérop 
ogerepizacda:; cf. 62; 92: Hyobuevos ote és morð xaféfew rs '"Acías rå re ANa . . . 
zárra dAvpgairero. Livy, Epit. 82: crudeliter direpta provincia; Plut., Sulla, 24. 

ts Cass. Dio, fg. 104; Memnon, 34 (F. H.G., III, 543); Diodorus, XXXVIII, 8, 2; 
Front., Strat., ILI, 17, 6. 

7° Diodor., XXXVIII, 8, 3-4. 99 7b.; App., Mith., 52-3. 

1 App., Mith., 58: éceh@dy 82 robs év wool wavres Exretve kal wévra évemlpmpu . . . 
etre ray lepar peaðópevos olre tiv és tow veh» THS "AOnvas karaġvyóvrwv obs abra PEG 
acrérpsce»- karéckamre 0) kal rà rely. Cf. Strabo, XIII, 1, 27; Livy, Epit., 83; 
Casa. Dio, fg. 104; Oros., VI, 2, 11. 
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and Paphlagonia, restored Bithynia to Nieomedes and Cappadocia to 
Ariobarzanes, paid the Romans 2,000 talents and gave them 70 bronze 
armoured ships with proper equipment, while Sulla was to confirm 
him in his own dominions and have him voted a Roman ally. And so 
he was not compelled to restore what he had taken from the Roman 
province, to which Sulla, quickly despatching Fimbria, now came to 
reorganize, reward, and punish. Thus ended a struggle that had 
caused much material damage, left the province with greatly reduced 
reserves of wealth and cost perhaps as many as 300,000 lives." 


The Sullan Settlement. 

Appian, Mith., 61: kai robs Üepósrovras, ois éAevÜepiay dOeBakec MiPprdarys, 
&ejperrev abríka és rots Ücovóras émaviévai. wodday 8$ àmeÜDovvrev xai óXecay 
Twóv adirrapéverv, éyCyvovro opayai xarà aAigBos éXevÜépoy te kal Ücpazóvrov éri 
rolas apodáocot, Texy ve TOAAGY KaOypeiro, Kal gvxyà TAS 'Aatas WwSparodi£era 
kai dipped Gero. olre KarmaSoxicavres dyOpes 4 wóXes éxoAáLovro muxpiis, xai 
péucra avray '"Edéociw:. 

“ He issued a proclamation that the slaves who had been freed by 
Mithridates should at once return to their masters. As many diso- 
beyed and some of the cities revolted, numerous massacres ensued, of 
both free men and slaves, on various pretexts. The walls of many 
towns were demolished. Many others were plundered and their inhabi- 
tants sold into slavery. The Cappadocian faction, both men and cities, 
were severely punished and especially the Ephesians.” ** Thus Sulla 
punished the partizans of Mithridates and by annulling his radical 
measures reestablished the group that had tended to favour Rome. 

According to Appian** Sulla bestowed freedom on Ilium, Chios, 
Lycia, Rhodes, Magnesia and some others and ‘inscribed them as friends 


?*? Plut, Sulle, 22: Miopiidrny uà» *Aclav ddeivar xal IlajXo'yovías, Exorjvar 52 
Ba8vrlas Nixoujdec kal Kawradoxlas 'Apiofaptávg, xaraBadeiv è "Pualoius Ow x (Aca, 
TáXarra xal dovvar vats éSdopijxovra xadnjpes pera Tis oikelas mapaokevgs, ZóAAap à 
éxelup rj» re EhAnv dpxiy Aefaroby kal aóppuaxor "Popalup jrmoltezda.. Cf. App., Mith., 
56; Memnon, 35 (F.H.G., III, 543) who says 3,000 talents and adds the unlikely 
stipulation that the Romans should harbour no grudge against the cities for their 
disloyalty; Licinianus, p. 34 f. (Bonn ed.); Vell. Pat., II, 23, 6. 

*5 App., Mith., 58; B.C., I, 76: 160,000 on Mithridates’ side alone; add 80,000 in 
the massacre badido& Roman and native losses in battle, in the course of the revolt, 
through the ravages of Fimbrie, and in the scattered revolts at Sulla’s settlement. 

** Licinianus, p. 35: Ephesi causis cognitis principes belli securibus necat. These 
were not necessarily Ephesians. 

*5 App., Mith., 01: 'IXas uiv xal X(ovs «ai Avxtovs xal ‘PoSlovs kal Mayvyolay kai 
Travas Aous . . . éAevOépous pler kal "Poualo» dvéypade diXovs. 
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of the Roman people. But of these Rhodes was a federate ally before 
and Ilium, Chios, and the Lycian League had been free; their privi- 
leges, however, were freshly confirmed. Among the other cities Strato- 
niceia, Tabae, and Termessus (somewhat later) became free allies,” 
while Apollonis, which had suffered at Mithridates’ hands, and possibly 
Ephesus, were confirmed in their autonomy.*' Ilium needed and re- 
ceived special aid ** and Rhodes was given Caunus and some islands.5? 

Sulla then billeted his army upon the remaining towns (App., Mith., 
61) as a private penalty. Families were ruined by the soldiers quar- 
tered upon them since each host had to give his guest 16 drachmae per 
day and furnish him and his friends with food; each military tribune 
was to receive 50 drachmae per day and two suits of clothing.*° Since 
Sulla had about 40,000 men in Asia?' with a full complement of 
officers for 8 legions, a six-month billeting would have cost their hosts 
no less than 120,000,000 drachmae besides the cost of food, lodging 


95 S. 1. G.^, 785 = I. G. R. P., IV, 943 (Chios): 9éyua[ros] cvyxAjrov ávrw[ópláywpa 
(80 B. C.) d 6... 4 eórv[x^n]vos elówós éfeeBalocer Srws vópow re kal Uerw xol 
&ixaíotrs [xpov]Ta« & taxorv Sre rH ‘Pwualwy ($0) Mg mpoa X00» Iva Te rà unë driui[oüóv] 
rire wow dpxóvrwv 7) ávrapxóvTw», otre wap’ avrois Svres Pw(puai]o« rois Xelwr braxotworv 
»óuoc; O.I. L., I, 2 (ed. 2), 725 (Lycia): Avkíiwv rd kowà» xwopicdueroy rhe máTpior 
Smuocpariay; cf. 726; Strabo, XIII, 3, 5 (Magnesia): éAeó0epa wédis nò ‘Papatwy 
xaxpuuérn ; O. G. 1. S., 441 (Stratoniceia) : wapa djyov .. . piov evupuáxov [Te inlerépov. 
The city was confirmed in the use of its own laws and customs and given some 
additional territory, Pedasus, Themessus, Ceramus (with villages, harbours, and 
revenues), while the sanctuary of Hecate received confirmation of its right of 
asvium; J.G. R. P., I, 63 (Tabae): $(A[os xlat céppaxos ‘Pwlual]wry; cf. Q. G. I. 8., 
4:2; they also received territory, free use of their own laws and customs, and the 
right to fortify a place called Thyessus; Bruns, Fontes’, no. l4 == I. L. 8., 38 (Ter- 
rzessus Maior): leiberi amicei socieique populi Romani sunto. This law was not 
passed until after 72 when Murena and Servilius Isauricus had pacified Western 
Pisidia and Pamphylia. 

*' Cie., Flacc., 70-71 (Apollonis): in libera civitate . . . miseriores habes quam 
astı Mithridates; C.I. L., I, 2 (ed. 2), 728 (Laodicein) = T. L. 8., 33; Strabo, XII, 
& :6: harmed by Mithridates, received some benefit from Rome; C.I. L., I, 2 (ed. 
2}, 727 (Ephesus) = I. L. 3., 34: of{btinuit maiorum] souom leibertatem. . . . 

* Strabo, XIII, 1, 27: rods & 'IAdas wapepvéjoaro moXAois éwavopidpace. 

* Cic. Quint. Frat., I, 1, 33: Caunii nuper omnesque ex insulis quae erant a Sulla 
R*di:s attributae; cf. Strabo, XIV, 2, 3. 

= Put. Sulla, 25: lig 3è robs olkovs ébérpiper ÜBper kal moXiopkig rar émiorabpevértav. 
é—t—4—: vip cxaorys juépas TQ xarahiry tov évov õ:ðórat rdooapa rerpddpaxua kal 
acie Beix»o» abry xal $(Xow, Soovs Gy é6éhy Kadeiv, rat(apxo» dé werrjxovra Spdxuas 
Mentamer ces o4aépas, és0jra 4 dAAnv pèr olxovpdy, AdrAdny 5? eis d-yopay mpoepxóneros. 
AeccE Br te Tac, Ann. IV, 56 Smyrna later took credit, with Sulla as witness, 
ir a mimtary contribution of clothing to his soldiers who were distressed by the 
vor Laie. 

x ase. B.C., I, 79. 
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and clothing. Finally he levied as a public penalty a war indemnity 
of 20,000 talents, the amount, according to Appian, of the five years’ 
tribute in arrears, the cost of the war to Sulla, and the expense of 
reorganizing the province." How the indemnity was raised by the 
impoverished provincials we learn from Appian (Mith., 63): ai 3 
móAew dsropotcal re xal SaveLdpevar peydrAwv Tóxov, ai piv rà ÜÉarpa rois 
Saveifovow, a£ 86 rà yupvdow 1j retyos 1) Auxévas Fd re 8nuóovoy GAXo, aiv SBpa 
cTparTwrGy éreryóvrwv, VreriÜevro. 

“The cities, oppressed by poverty, borrowed it at high rates of in- 
terest and mortgaged their theaters, their gymnasiums, their walls, 
their harbours, and every other scrap of public property, being urged 


on by the soldiers with contumely.” 


. Precisely from whom the money was borrowed remains uncertain. Local sources 
ust have been impoverished except perhaps some rich Roman partisans like the 
family of Chaeremon; and Roman bankers and knights, who were probably not yet 
greatly interested in Asian investments, were unlikely in any case to supply the 
money needed by their enemy Sulla.** Possibly much was supplied by Italiote 
. Greeks crowding in again, relying on Roman arms to protect them and eager to 
profit by the high interest rates allowed by the insecurity of Asia and the present 
need of the provincials, but same Roman money must have been involved as Plutarch 
(Luc. 7 and 20) mentions Roman money lenders sufficiently influential to rouse the 
Roman popular politicians against Lucullus in 70 B. C. on account of his reforms. 


To facilitate the levy Sulla reorganized the province into 44 dis- 
tricts making each responsible for a fixed proportion of the whole sum, 
which Lucullus was to collect and coin.?* These districts, which appar- 
ently were equivalent neither to city territories nor to the judicial 
assize districts or dio:ikeseis, remained the basis of the later financial 
organization of Asia. He probably did not deprive the publicans of 
the right to collect the tithe (the levy was collected directly); in any 


?? Plut., Sulla, 25: xowg ui» &yulace rhv "Aclav Sirpuplos raddvras; App., Mith., 
02: pdévovs vir émweypádo wévre rör pépous éceveykeiv atbrixa, kal rij» rot rohépov 
Sawdvny, bon re "yéyoré pot kal Ecrat xadiorauévy Tà bwédocra; ef. Plut., Luc., 20; and 
on the honesty and mildness of Lucullus in collecting it, Luc., 4; on the resulting 
hardships see Chapter II, note 57. 

*3 Cf. Vol. I, 342. 

"s Plut., Luc., 4: rå re xpüuara ratra TpáLa: kal vópicpa xéyar; Babelon, I, 408-9; 
Grueber, 357, note 1. 

*5 Cassiod. Chr., 670: His consulibus Asiam in XLIV regiones Sulla distribuit 
(84 B. C.) ; App., Mith., 62: seacphow Sè raŭ exdoras eye karà móxNes; Cic., Flacc., 
32: Discripsit autem pecuniam ad Pompei rationem, quae fuit accommodata L. Sullae 
discriptioni. Qui cum in omnis Asiae civitates pro portione pecuniam discripsisset 
05 Quint. Frat., I, 1, 33: vectigal . . . quod iis aequaliter Sulla discripserat; 
Verr., TI, 1, 89; Chapot, Prov. Rom. Proc., 89-95. 
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case it was soon restored them.?* Sulla sailed home leaving Lucullus 
and Murena to administer the debt-burdened province under the doubt- 
ful protection of Fimbria's legions, without defence against the pirates, 
and with its southern border and the province of Cilicia still in 
confusion. 


Cilicia and the Pirates. Piracy and brigandage, endemic in the 
Taurus region *' of Asia Minor, became an increasingly annoying prob- 
lem during the second century, as the commercial powers interested in 
checking it, Syria, Egypt, and Rhodes, grew weaker?? and more an- 
tagonistic until by the end of the century it had become almost a 
scourge. Rome, which was not commercially minded, did nothing and 
the Italian merchants of Delos in an unholy partnership with the 
pirates shared in the profits of the slave trade supplied by their eap- 
tives." "The expedition ' of M. Antonius in 102 won him a triumph 


°° Cie., Quint. Frat., I, 1, 33: nomen autem publicani aspernari non possunt, qui 
pendere ipsi vectigal sine publicano non potuerint quod iis aequaliter Sulla dis- 
cripscrat. Since it is apparent from App. Mith., 63 and Plut., Luc., 4 that Sulla 
collected the indemnity directly, this passage means only that even within the 
framework of his organization the communities could not dispense with the aid of 
the publicans (I take vectigal to mean not Sulla's indemnity but the regular tithe). 
The reason probably was the difficulty of marketing, delivering, or procuring cash 
for the produce. What agricultural community with little cash could dispense 
with middlemen? That the publicans continued to operate under the Sempronian 
Law in itself implies that their operations were never suspended (Verr., II, 3, 12; 
Pro Plancto, 24; Sch. Bobb. [Stangl, 155]). 

?7 Strabo, XIV, 5, 6: eó$vobs yap Ürros rod Tómov (Cilicia Tracheia) mpós rà Aņerýpia 
xal cava ny» kal xarà Oddarrav (xara yaw uà» ba TÒ wdyeGos TOv épwy «al ro» ÜTepkei- 
névwov éÜrvor, wedia kal yewpyia éxóvrop» aucyáXa kal ecókararpóxaoroa, xara Oddarray 56 Gu 
thr ebxoplay ris T€ vavanynoipou Čans xai ray Acuévwy Kai épuuárop kal drodurypiwy); ef. 
XIV, 3, 2; App. Mith., 92. For descriptions of the Isaurian and Cilician regions 
see Ramsay, H. G., 361 ff.; Schaffer, Petermanns Mitt. Erg.-Heft, 141 (1903); 
M.A.M.A., III, 1 ff.; Ormerod, Piracy in the Ano. World, 191 ff. 

*$ Strabo, XIV, 5, 2. 

"9 Strabo, XIV, 5, 2: % 96 räv dy»bparóówo» éfayoey) mpoÜkaAeiro jáw Tx els Tas 
aaxoupyias, émxepbea TáTT) "yevopévm: kal yap qAioKorropgiiws, xai rd éumépioy ob carvreXós 
ruber TZ» péya xal moÀlvxpüuarov, 4 Aiüos, Bvvauérg pupiddas drðparóðwyr a00nuepóv xal 
Bé£ac0di xai dworduya, Gore kal mapotuiar "yévecÓa. Sta  ToUTO*  Éuxope, xarámeucop, 
éferov. wdvra wérparac. airov 8, Ür« mAoUgio. yerdperoe "Pwpuatoc. perà Tv Kapxmóóros 
wai KopérÜov xaracxagpiy olkere(ats éxpóvro wohdais: ópóvres 8 ri» ebmérecay ol Aperal 
raCT4» é£fj»9g9car d0póws, adroit xai Anifépevoe kal gwjpaTeumopoUvres. One can reject this 
optimistic estimate of the facilities of the harbour and market of Delos without 
questioning the soundness of the rest of Strabo’s information. On the pirates’ use 
of -ke Pamphylian ports, especially Side, see Strabo, XIV, 3, 2: ékeivo. èv ópunrnpíow 
éxpédarro rois rows mpós rà Mgorpis, avrot meiparebovTes Ñ rois weiparais AaóvporóMua 
ezi vreiorce9ua Tapéxorres: ép Ely yoty móe: rs llaudvMas rà ravmýyta cuvloraro rois 
Kiddies, òrò «xpuxá re émwóXov» kei robs áXórvras édhevOdpous ðmoħoyoŭvres. One may be 
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but apparently did little to suppress piracy in spite of the cooperation 
. of the Rhodians and the Lycians. It does, however, mark the beginning 
of a province of Cilicia, sometimes called Pamphylia,'^* of which Sulla 
was governor in 92 and Oppius in 88. No more effective was the law 
passed in 100 B. C., at the request of the Rhodians, calling on all allied 
cities and nations to refuse the pirates admission to their harbours “ in 
order that Roman citizens and Italian allies may carry on their busi- 
ness safely in the cities and islands of the East.”** On the contrary 
the pirates were merely driven to be allies of Mithridates, under 
whose patronage they extended their operations and organization enor- 
mously.!'** 

Being left unhindered upon Sulla's return to Rome, they attacked 
islands and cities, besieging and capturing as many as 400; ** built 


skeptical of the good character which he gives the Lycians, cf. Ormerod, J. R. 8., 
XII (1922), 36; also Strabo, XII, 7, 2 and XIV, 5, 10. On freemen sold as slaves 
to Sicily see Diodor., XX XVI, 3. 

10° Livy, Epit., 68: M. Antonius praetor in Ciliciam maritimos praedones perse- 
cutus est; Cic, De Oratore, I, 82; C.I.L., I, 2 (ed. 2), 2662: profectus Sidam; 
I. G. R.P., IV, 1118 (Rhodes); T. A. M., II, 1, 264, 265 (Xanthus) but these may 
refer to the campaign of Servilius Isauricus. 

791 Auot. de Viris Illustr. T5: praetor Ciliciam provinciam habuit; App., Mith., 
57; B.C., I, 71 (Sulla); App., Mith., 17; 20; Athen., V, 213a: cTparTTyós llanóvA(as; 
Licinianus, p. 35; Livy, Epit., 78 (Oppius); Cic. Verr. II, 1, 44; 73 (Dolabella). 
The regions included within the province are uncertain. At first Roman authority 
was effective only on a small bit of coast. The boundaries of Oppius' province are 
unknown. Verres committed depredations in Milyas, Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, 
and Phrygia (Verr. IT, 1, 95), but of these regions Lycia was free and Phrygia 
lay in Asia, Z. Q. R.P., IV, 701 (Lucullus proquaestor) == M. A. M. A., IV, 52; 
Verr., I1, 1, 76; Laodiceia was in Asia. Isauricus added eastern Lycia, and some 
at least of Pisidia, Lycaonia, and Isauria came then under effective control; but 
the Cilicias, Tracheia and Pedias, apparently came in only after Pompey's victory; 
ef. Ormerod, C. A. H., IX, 355, and opposed to him Ramsay, J. H. 8., NLVIH (1928), 
46 ff.; Klio, XXII (1924), 381. 

192 S. B. G., III, 378: rws wodkiras ‘Pwpaior ofldppaxol] re éx ris *Iradlas Aarivos 
ră tle daurwy Sewr av xpeía j, karà ras égas wéders kal výsovs wpdcomory dx(vBvvov kal 
kara @jddaccar ácQaXós rheiv divw[yrar]; and to send letters to the kings in alliance 
with Rome ¢povrica:, un èk ris Sacihelas aór[G» uýre] ris] xwpas 9 óplem weiparh[s 
eydels puhon .. .]. 

103 Plut, Pomp., 24: gpévnpa kal TóMuap Foxev dv TO Midpdarixge woMénw, xphoaca 
rais Bacithixais brnpeciacs javráv; App. Mith., 63; 92. 

19* Ih.: obxére rois wAéovo. uóvop éwvriÜepéyovus, GANG kal vious kal wóMem wapodlous 
éxxémrovras . . . whrdewr alxuarkdruy drohurpdces .. . al Bà drotca: wérers bx’ aùrõr 
rerpaxoclar; cf. App., Mith., 92; 63: capture of Iasos, Samos, Clazomenae, and Samo- 
thrace, the last at least in 84 B. C.; Cicero, Pro Leg. Man., 33 adds Cnidus and 
Colophon to the list; cf. Vol. I, 301-4. A decree of Ephesus, 84 B. C.(?), honours 
the Astypalacans for defending the Ephesian village of Phygela and the shrine of 
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fortified roadsteads and signal stations, carried off wealthy citizens 
for ransom, treating Romans with special insolence,’™ pillaged famous 
and wealthy shrines like Claros, Didyma, Samothrace and the Heraeum 
of Samos,"' made their own accumulations of shipbuilding materials, 
timber, brass, and iron, kept skilled artisans chained to their tasks, and 
gathered huge fleets of good vessels, skilful pilots and sturdy crews.!9* 
Their wealth led to extravagant display; ' their power eventually 
made the Mediterranean unnavigable and closed to commerce.*'? 
Their strength was increased not only by the severity of the Mith- 
ridatic wars (for they also appeared in the Black Sea and the Marmora 
and aided Mithridates as actively in the third war as in the first),!'* 
which drove to them masses of men of Syrian, Cyprian, Pamphylian, 
and Pontic origin, and by the results of the exactions in Asia of Sulla 
and the publicans and money lenders who followed him, which drove 
many penniless people to choose piracy rather than slavery, but even 
by the addition of men of wealth and ability who saw in piracy a road 


Artemis Munichia against a pirate raid, I. G. R. P., IV, 1029; the troops sent from 
Poemanenum to defend Ilium in 80-79 B. C. probably came against pirates, I. @. R. 
P., IV, 196 = 0. G. I. S., 443. 

195 Plut., Pomp., 24: ^» 06 kal vatoradpa goXNNaxó0c werparixd xai Gpukrópix rerecxic- 
péva. 

206 App., Mith., 02: rots dvdpas, als rı Ado» efy, ds vavroxlay ml Aórpow dmwiyov; 
Plut, Pomp., 24: cwudrwr ipyenovixer dpweyal; on captures of noble Romans see 
Plut., ib., describing the pirates’ method of sending them home over the water; Cic., 
Pro Leg. Man., 33; on Caesar's capture and revenge, Sust., Jul., 4, 1; Plut., Oaes., 25 
Vell. Pat. II, 41-42. The pirates demanded 20 talents, which Caesar raised to 50; 
it was paid by cities of. Asia with the special help of Epicrates of Miletus, Polyaen., 
Vill, 23, 1. 

197 Plut., Pomp., 24 lists these along with several others in Greece and Italy; ef. 
App., Mith., 63: 1,000 talents in 84 B. C. from Samothrace. 

195 App., Mith., 92: xetporéyvas re elxov én’ Épryou Sedeudvous xal ÜNg» Eddov xai 
X4^xoU kat sid pov avudoéporres olaore éxavorro , . . vais re kal dwha Tmávra érexraivorro; 
Plut, Pomp., 94: orédto: mpocémurrov ob mTAm9pepáTw» pévor | ebapbpiais 0008 réxvars 
kuBeprmTGrv o008 rdxect rvéw» kal xoupdryacy cLeoxnudvor mpós Td olketop Épyov; cf. App. 
Mith., 96 on the plunder Pompey captured: arms, some completed, some in tho 
workshops; ships, some on the stocks, some afloat; brass, iron, saileloth, rope, and 
timber. Note ib., 92 for the change from light craft, myopurones and hkemáioli, to 
biremes and triremes. ; 

19 Plut, Pomp., 24: gilded sails, purple awnings, silvered oars, flutes, stringed 
instruments, and drinking bouts along every coast. 

119 Plut., Pomp., 25: éwevelparo Bà dj Straus abryn racay Sov rt rýr kað’ uðs 0áNaccar, 
dere Grdovy kal 8arov éumopía máson yéverGac. 

i11 Plut., Luc., 12; cf. Florus, I, 41. For the escape of Mithridates on a pirate 
ship, 78 B.C., App. Mith., 78; Plut, Luc. 13; Oros. VI, 2, 24. A garrison of 


Cilicians in Sinope, Pilut., Luo., 23. 
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to distinction. "? The situation thus developed until it became worst 
during the third Mithridatic war. 

In the meantime, however, Sulla had not completely forgotten. Mu- 
rena in collecting a fleet and occupying Cibyra"* was probably pre- 
paring for the double action both by land and by sea necessary to end 
the menace. But no more was done until in 77-74 B. C."'* Servilius 
Isauricus first destroyed the kingdom of Zenicetes and made both his 
territory of Olympus and Attaleia of Pamphylia publie land of Rome, 
collecting rich plunder besides."* Then crossing the Taurus, probably 
from the region of Side, he captured the two Isauras, and confiscated 
some lands from the Orondeis, perhaps also some from the Homona- 
deis."* Taking the lands on the coast probably made matters worse 
for & needy people, and so when the advantage won by these successes 
which prepared the ground for a joint attack by land and sea on 
Cilicia Tracheia itself was lost by an incompetent admiral, M. Anto- 


113 App., Mith., 92: oi yap Blov kal warpldwy 3:4 rév zóXeuov ádnpnuérot, xal és daoplay 
duwerdvres d0póap, dvri rijs yis éxaprovero ri» 0áAaoca» .. . áptauévov uà» tows ToU 
xaxot wap tay Tpaxyewrar Kidtixwy, cwvemiafórrop 0$ Zópw» Te kal Kwmrpiíe» kal 
IlauóóAcr kal ró» llo»rikü» kal axebb» adrrdvrey TO» édwy dOvóp of moAMob kal xporlov 
opie Üvros rot Mi8pibaTelov zoXéuou Spay re paro» T) Tác xyew aipotuevan, THY ÓáXacca» 
deri ris yğs dwedéyorro; Plut, Pomp. 24: 98m 9$ kal xpiyacte Ovrarol kal yérec 
Aapwrpol Kal rd $porveiv áfwobuevoc Scapdpery Avdpes évéBacvoy eis rà AQarpixa Kal ueretxor, 
ws xai Sébay Tivà kal duA^oriuíap roù Épyov gpéporvros. On the Sullan exactions Plut., 
Luc. 4 and 20. Of their leaders we know Zenicetes of Olympus (see below), and 
Carapanus, Dodona, p. 107, XXXVI, no. 8: King Isidorus (Florus, I, 41; Plut. 
Inc., 12), Athenio (Cass. Dio, fg. 93, 4), Seleucus (App. Mith., 78; Plut, Luc., 13; 
. Oros., VI, 2, 24; 3, 2), Athenodorus who raided Delos in 69 B. C. (Phlegon, F. ZH. G. 
III, 606), Nico (Cic. Verr. II, 5, 79), and princes of Cilicia Tracheia (Strabo, 
XIV, 5, 10). 

113 Cie. Ferr., II, 1, 90: in ea classe quae contra piratas aedificata sit. Miletus 
had contributed 10 ships, ib., 89; Pro Flacco, 30. Cibyra was thus added to Asia in 
84 B.C., but the other cities in the Tetrapolis, Bubo, Balbura, and probably also 
Oenoanda, were added to Lycia, Strabo, XIII, 4, 17. 

114 The depredations of Verres as quaestor in Cilicia probably made matters worse, 
Ferr., II, 1, 56. At any rate the cities which had been loyal in the first Mithridatie 
war became pirate harbours before the third, e. g. Side. 

us Cio, De Leg. Agr., I, 5: agros Attalensium et Olympenorum; II, 50; Verr., 
II, 1, 66; II, 4, 21; Strabo, XIV, 5, 7; Florus, I, 41; Oros., V, 23; Eutrop. VI, 3; 
Sallust, Hist. fgg. I, 127-182 (Maurenbrecher); Ps-Ascon. on Verr. II, 1, 56 
(Stangl, II, 237). Florus, I, 41: diutina praeda abundantes; Verr, II, 1, 56: 
signa atque ornamenta capta. 

0n the military operations see Ormerod, C. A. H. IX, 354f.; Sallust, Hist., 
II, 87 (Maurenbrecher); Front., Strat., III, 7, 1; Cie., De Leg. Agr., TI, 50: agrum 
Agerensem et Oroandicum et Gedusanum. For the Orondeis, Agerensem == Ateni- 
ensem, Gedusanum = Sedasanum, cf. Ormerod, il. citt. 
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nius Creticus, during the disturbances of the third Mithridatie war, 
the situation rapidly degenerated to what we have described above. 

At last the knights interested in Asiatic commerce and investments 
combined with the popular party to secure the passage of the Gabinian 
law and the appointment of Pompey with adequate authority and sup- 
plies and the right to requisition what he needed from Roman allies.*?” 
He collected ships in Asia as Murena had done before him, perhaps 
also made use of available stores of precious metal"? First driving 
the pirate fleets back upon their Cilician bases he won Cragus and 
Anticragus, then defeated their fleet, and besieged their chief fortress 
of Coracesium. There followed the surrender of their cities, forts, and 
mountain citadels with vast stores of materials and a multitude of 
their captives.” He carried away their fleet, capturing in all 846 
ships (aecording to Appian 71 ships were captured, 806 surrendered) 
and took 120 towns, forts and other bases, making captive about 20,000 
pirates; about 10,000 had fallen in battle.!?? 

Pompey's settlement reveals a statesmanlike realization that poverty 
and lack of opportunity had been the chief contributing causes of piracy. 
He settled some into small and half-deserted eities of Cilicia, to which 
he gave additional territory, Mallus, Adana, Epiphaneia, and others, 
and restored Soli, which was renamed Pompeiopolis, thus at once re- 
habilitating the men and reviving Cilicia Pedias after the recent dep- 
redations of Tigranes of Armenia.*** Some were sent to Dyme of 
Achaea, some, too, perhaps to marginal land near Tarentum.*” 

117 Vol. I, 304. 

118 Cic., Pro Flacco, 32: In numero navium et in discriptione aequabili sumptus? 
Dimidium eius, quo Pompeius erat usus, imperavit .. . illam rationem (Sulla’s) 
in imperando sumptu et Pompeius et Flaccus secutus est. The apparent cessation 
of the cistophoric coinage in the Asiatic cities at this time may be due to Pompey's 


requisitions, if not to measures passed at Rome to save funds, cf. A.J.A., XLI 


(1937), 248 f. 
119 Plut., Pomp., 28; App. Mith., 90. The captives were of course returned to 


their homes. 

130 App., Mith., 96; Plut., Pomp., 28; in 24 Plutarch says there were more than 
1,000 ships, Strabo, XIV, 3, 3 that Pompey burned more than 1,300; Pliny, H.N., 
VII, 93 says 846, and perhaps got his information from tho official records of 

Pompey’s triumph. 

131 App. Mith., 96; 115; Plut, Pomp., 28; Vell. Pat., II, 32: reliquias eorum 
contractas in urbibus remotoque mari loco in certa sede constituit . . . data facul- 
tate sine rapto vivendi rapinis arcuit. 

122 Strabo, XIV, 3, 3; 5, 8; VIII, 7, 5; Servius on Georg. IV, 127: Pompeius 
enim vietis piratis Cilicibus partim ibidem in Graecia, partim in Calabria agros 
dedit. 
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With Pompey’s success organized piracy ended, not to revive until 
the late Empire, but Pompey provided for the maintenance of a sup- 
ply of ships and a system of patrols by maritime cities. Flaccus’ abuse 
of this system led Quintus Cicero when governor of Asia in 61 to dis- 
continue it in spite of the recent murder by pirates of a leading citizen 
of Adramyttium.’** The civil wars permitted some fresh outbreaks. 
Caesar says that the forces of Achillas in Alexandria consisted “ of 
pirates and brigands from the provinces of Cilicia, Syria and the 
neighboring regions." !?^! The Dymeans, driven from their land, had 
in 44 B.C. reverted to piracy again." Many of Sextus Pompey's 
men were pirates, and it is quite possible that others of his followers 
besides the freedmen of his father who were his lieutenants had once 
been pirates of Cilicia.7* The piracy and brigandage still existent in 
Cilicia Tracheia led Augustus and several emperors after him to place 
it under kings?" 

Regarding brigandage notices are few. The inland Taurus was as 
disturbed as the sea coast. ‘‘ The Isaurians were all settlements of 
robbers,” says Strabo, and in another passage, “ nor do the Pamphy- 
lians wholly abstain from the business of piracy or allow the peoples 
on their borders to live in peace," and in a third, “ the Pisidians, like 
the Cilicians, are trained in piracy." ?* Servilius Isauricus brought 
temporary peace but the third Mithridatie war aroused trouble again.!?? 
Cicero, however, in 51, in haste to reach his army near Iconium, was 
willing to enter his province at Side to suit Appius’ convenience, so 
the mountains must have been fairly safe.'?? He mentions serious out- 
breaks of brigandage, the death of a robber chieftain Moeragenes, and 


498 Cie., Pro Flacco, 27-33. For piracy in Syria in 55 B.C. Cass. Dio, XXXIX, 
59, 1. 

13t Bett. Civ., TIT, 110, 3. 

335 Cie., Att., XVI, 1, 8: Dymaeos agro pulsos mare infestum habere nil mirum. 

139 Ormerod, Piracy in the Ancient World, 250 ff.; Cass. Dio, XLVIII, 17: rods re 
karawovrisras mpoonrapitero; on Menas and Menecrates, Vell. Pat. II, 73: paternos 
libertos; ef. App., B.O., V, 79; 83 (Demochares) ; 84 ( Apollophanes). 

The war with Sextus was regarded as a pirate war, Ormerod, l. c. 

127 Strabo, XIV, 5, 6; cf. XII, 1, 4. 

338 Strabo, XIT, 6, 2: Ageré» ð rasa: karowuac; XII, 7, 2: of 82 IHáupvhot .. . od 
redkéws dieivrat tov AnoOTpIKaY Epywy, obde rads Sudpous dor kað Hovylay tio; T, 3: ror 
& ote ópewór, obs elmov, IliciBór of pèr 4AXot . . . AQoTpLKGS Fonnyrat. 

129 Note App., Mith., 75 on the expedition of Mithridates’ general Eumachus in 
Phrygia, Isauria, and Cilicia; Deiotarus of Galatia drove him away. 

189 Ad Fam., ITI, 5, 4; 6, 1; Hunter, J. R.8., III (1913), 73 f. 
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the delay of letters through precautions against brigands.‘** Strabo 
ealls Antipater of Derbe a brigand, but he is known also as a friend of 
Cieero and benefactor of Temenothyrae of Moccadene in Lydia. 
The eivil wars gave further opportunity; the slayer of Antipater, 
Amyntas of Galatia, lost his life fighting the robber tribes of Isauria 
and Pisidia,"* who were not fully subdued until the war of Quirinius 
against the Homanadeis and the foundation of the Augustan colonies 
in Pisidia?* In Asia and Bithynia similar conditions prevailed in 
mountainous regions, especially in the M ysian highlands about Mount 
Olympus. Cicero congratulates his brother for suppressing brigandage 
in Mysia." Under Antony and Octavian there flourished in the 
Mysian and Bithynian Olympus the notorious brigand chieftain Cleon 
of Gordiou Kome, whose support of Antony against the Parthians, 
and whose later allegiance to Octavian, won him first the principality 
of Mysia Abrettene, and later the priesthood of Comana of Pontus. 
He renamed Gordiou Kome, his capital, Juliopolis in honour of Augus- 
tus, but used as bases other mountain strongholds also.*** As we shall 
see, the wilder regions of Asia Minor always required special police, 
but after 67 B. C., except for a short period during the civil wars and 
the Parthian invasion, there was no serious interference by piracy or 
brigandage with the main lines of commerce and communieations. 


The Second and Third Mithridatic Wars. The so-called second 
Mithridatie war consisted only of the raiding expeditions of Murena*** 


331 Att., VI, 4, 1: magna in Cilicia latrocinia; V, 15, 3: will fight Moeragenes for 
possession of a slave of Atticus; VI, 1, 13; Ad Fam., IL, 9, 1: propter latrocinia 
tardissime omnia perferuntur. . 

133 Strabo, XII, 6, 3; 1, 4: 'A»rumárpou rot XgcToU AépBms; Cic. Ad Fam., XIII, 
73; K. P., II, no. 248. 

133 Strabo, XII, 6, 3-5. 

1354 Strabo, XII, 6, 5; Pliny, H.N., V, 94; Tac., Ann., III, 48; see below on 
colonies. 

185 See above on the forts of Mysia Abbaitis subdued by Manius Aquillius before 
129 B. C.; Cic., Quint. Frat., I, 1, 25: sublata Mysiae latrocinia. 

139 Strabo, XII, 8, 8-9: ‘Horl roívvr & "OXvpmos Kinky uà» od cvvotkoóuevos, ép Bà 
rois Byer Spupods éfawr(ovs Exwv xal Myr rópia Svvapdévous éxrpéiew Tórovs eÜepkeis, čv ols 
xal rópavrot avvia ravra ToXMNÁkis, ol ÓÜvrápevot cuppeivac monty xpóvoy- kaBDáTep KAénr é xaf 
has rõv Ngernpicv hyenor. Otros & jv pav dx Topdlov xdpns, fjv Sorepov abtfcas érolnce 
 awbhep kal mporgyépevoey 'lovAióToMw. Agornply 8 éxpijyro kal dpunrnply Kar’ dpxas 7H 
Kaprepwrary Tí» xwplwy, Svopa Kaddudly, erà. On Tilliborus in these same regions, 
see Lucian, Alem., 2. 

187 His occupation of Cibyra and his levy of ships are mentioned above. The 
results of Sulla’s exactions will be discussed below. 
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through Galatia into Pontus, in which he took Comana “with a rich 
and venerable temple" and plundered the country and temples around 
about. A second expedition netted the plunder of 400 villages, but 
when he began a third advance toward Sinope the king resisted and 
defeated him so severely that in 81 B. C. Sulla recalled him.*** There 
remained for his suecessor Thermus the reduction of Mitylene, already 
hard hit by Lucullus in 80 B. C.'? The city lost its freedom. In the 
intervening years of peace the king's preparations included an alliance 
with Tigranes of Armenia, who had united the various distriets of 
Armenia and expanded his empire at the expense of the Parthians 
and the Seleueids.' Having gained possession of Syria and Cilicia 
by 83 B.C., Tigranes now occupied Cappadocia and transported, 
according to Appian (AMith., 67), 300,000 people from Cappadocia to 
his new capital Tigranocerta. This number may, however, include 
what he had taken from Cilicia where he left cities wholly or partly 
deserted.*** Such a wholesale removal of the population would go far 
to explain the subsequent excessive weakness and poverty of the Cappa- 
docian kings, despite the efforts both of Lucullus and of Pompey to 
help them. 

At his death in 74 Nicomedes left Bithynia as a legacy to Home.'*? 
Following the precedent of Asia, it was declared a province and placed 
under the temporary care of the governor of Asia. The king's per- 
sonal goods and properties became the property of the Roman people 
and his land public land,*** while the publicans coming in at once (if 


138 App., Mith., 64: tofardw és Kóparva, kóuny rò TË Miopibárg peylarny, aeftáa piov 
lepóv kal wAoósiov Éxovrar . . . dhentdra kal oí62 ræv lepay xpuuárwv ámrooxópevos; 05: 
rerpakocias roD MaO0pibávou éwérpexer . . . Melas 06 words kara-yéuov; Memnon, 36 in 
P. H. QŒ., III, 544. 

15? Plut., Luc., 4: captured many, slew 500, took off 6,000 slaves and other booty; 
Suet., Jul., 2; Livy, Epit., 89; Plut., Pomp., 42. 

149 9, A. H., TX, 856 ff.; T. Reinach, Mith. Eup. (Goetz), 306 f. 

142 Strabo, XI, 14, 15: gathered peoples hither from 12 Greek cities which he laid 
waste; XII, 2, 9: Tigranes forced the people of Mazaca to migrate; Plut., Luc., 26; 
Pomp., 28; App., Mith., 96; 116. 

** App., Mith., T: Nixoudb5ns '"Poualou thv åpxhv èv d&ufókais dwédirev; 71; Livy, 
Epit., 93: Nicomedes Bithyniae rex populum Romanum fecit heredem, regnumque 
eius in provinciae formam redactum est; Vell. Pat., II, 4, 1; 39, 2; 42; Arrian, 24 in 
F.H. Ġ&., III, 591; Ampelius, 33, 83; Eutrop. VI, 6. Note, however, Schol. Gronov. 
(Stangl, 316) : iste mortuus est intestatus; Sallust, Hist., II, 71, M: quos adversum 
multi ex Bithynia volentes accurrere falsum filium arguituri. 

us Festus, 320. L: quod signum Pompeius Bithynieus ex Bithynia supellectilis 
regiae Romam deportavit; Cic, De Leg. Agr. TI, 50: Adiungit agros Bithyniae 
regios quibus nune publieani fruuntur. 
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they had not been doing so for a considerable period already ***) made 
themselves cordially hated throughout the province and interfered in 
cities which strictly did not belong to the province at all, such as 
Heracleia.!*5 | 

The Bithynian succession precipitated the struggle for which Mith- 
ridates had been preparing a large army and fleet and great stores of 
grain, weapons, and supplies.*** The points of economie interest in 
this war lie in the account of the regions and cities which suffered, of 
the losses sustained of men and materials, and the booty taken, none 
of which can be accurately estimated. Bithynia was occupied, except 
Chalcedon, where the Romans lost their fleet and 3,000 men.'^' The 
Cyzicenes suffered much in the subsequent siege (3,000 of them had 
been captured), but the king’s forces, 140,000 men and 16,000 horse, 
weakened with hunger and disease, were practically annihilated by 
Lucullus.'^* We are told of the plundering of Artemis of Parium.!*? 
The king's piratieal allies probably plundered many other cities and 
shrines. Eumachus made trouble in Phrygia, Galatia, and southern 
Asia Minor but was expelled with heavy losses by the loyal Galatian 
Deiotarus.'?^ Beyond this Asia suffered little from the war, but 
Bithynia, twice swept by advancing and retreating armies, suffered 
greatly; the advance of Lucullus in the interior and of Cotta along 
the coast soon brought the same experience to the previously uninvaded 
lands of Pontus. Lucullus, more scrupulous than other commanders 
such as Cotta, tried to spare the cities but was partially frustrated by 
the depredations of the royal garrisons and by the desire of his own 


14 Diod., XXXVI, 3; App., Mith., 11; Cie., Verr., IIL, 1, 63. 

145 App., Mith., 71; Memnon, 38 in #. H.G., III, 545: Amuocuvías 62 ray '"Ponaíiov 
é» rais dÀAAaus wédeos Kkahtordvrev, kal rij» "HpákAeuap Óuà ryv elpnuévm» airlay ravracs 
iéméBaXXopr- ol 52 Bnyuocusvac mpds Thy móNw djukónevat, mapà Tà É059 THs moXvreías ral 
dpytproy dmacroUpTres rots mohiras éXóTov». . . .; Plut, Luo., T. 

144 App., Mith., 69: depots of 2,000,000 medimni of grain; 140,000 foot, 16,000 
horse, ete.; Plut., Luc. T says 120,000 foot; Strabo, XII, 8, 11, 150,000 men. 

1447 App., Mith., 71; Plut. Luc., 8: 4,000 men lost, and 60 vessels. 

148 App., Mith., 72-76; Plut., Luc., 9-11; Cice, Pro Mur., 33; Arch., 21; Pro Leg. 
Man., 20; Front., Sirat., III, 13, 6; Strabo, XII, 8, 11: as a reward the city remained 
free and received additional territory including Zeleia beyond the Aisepus, the plain 
of Adrasteia, part of Lake Dascylitis, Dolionis, Mygdonis, and territory as far as 
Lake Apolloniatis (some of these regions probably belonged to Cyzicus before). 

149 Plut. Luc., 13; ef. App., Mith., 16, siege of Lampsacus by Lueullus, removal of 


the citizens by Mithridates. 
159 App., Mith., 75. 
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soldiers for booty.  Apameia Myrleia and Prusa suffered siege; 
Nicaea by sending the Pontie soldiers away escaped with little loss. 
Prusias ad mare (Cius) surrendered with good will and so gained 
freedom ;**? Heracleia Pontica, garrisoned by the Galatian Conna- 
corix, underwent siege for two years, was sacked by the soldiery and 
robbed of its art treasures by Cotta, but upon complaint to Kome re- 
gained its land, harbours, and captive citizens." After its fall came 
the surrender of Tieium and Amastris.^*  Amisus and Sinope after 
long sieges were both fired by the Mithridatie soldiery; the former was 
also sacked by the Roman soldiery. Lucullus did what he could to 
restore them, adding 120 stadia to the city territory of Amisus, and 
making them both free cities.°° There are notices also of the siege 
and capture of Themiscyra on the Iris, Amaseia, Eupatoria, and 
Cabeira where great treasures were obtained; so too, other strongholds 
and treasuries of the king in Pontus and Lesser Armenia.*** 

On entering the undevastated land of Pontus Lucullus found a 
wealth of booty and supplies, “such that an ox sold in his camp for 
a drachma, and a man slave for four, and other booty had no value at 
211," 157 but the necessity of living off the country and the king's coun- 
ter move of ravaging the country before him soon made it necessary 
to bring in supplies from the south. Mithridates? return from 
Armenia brought renewed raiding by both sides as far as the Halys.'*? 
Pompey had later to furnish provision trains as he came, and Mithri- 
dates suffered from lack of supplies as he drew back into Lesser 
Armenia.'*^ The permanent effect of these vicissitudes of military 
oceupation, ravaging, and booty-gathering is indicated by Strabo's re- 


391 See Plut, Luo., 14 and see below on Heracleia, Sinope, Amisus. 

183 App., Mith., 77; Memnon, 41 in P. H.G., III, 647; I. G. R.P., IJI, 34, Prusa 
claimed to have withstood siege by Mithridates until relieved by the Romans. 

153 Memnon, 49-52; 59 in F. H.G., III, 551-4; 557; App. Mith., 82. 

154 Memnon, 62; App. 7. o. 

155 Memnon, 45; 53-4; Plut., Luo. 19; 23; App. Mith., 83; Strabo, XII, 3, 14. 

159 App., Mith., 78; 115 (Eupatoria); Memnon, 54; Plut, Luo., 18. 

UT Plut., Luc, 14; App. Mith., 78: ola 8 eó3eluovos xópus kal moMb» xpórvor 
émoXejjrov, Tò uà» dvipdwoSor rerrápwv payuy abr(ka Sylyvero, & 88 Bods uis, al-yes 
óà kal mpóBaro kal rös kai rà Xourá ToUTwWy xarà Aóyov. The march through Galstia 
to Pontus had been more difficult for lack of supplies, Luo., 14. 

155 Plut., Luo. 17; App., Mith., 80-81; Sallust, Hist., III, 38 M. 

159? App., Mith., 89-90; Plut., Luc., 35. . 

199 App., Mith., 99. 
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mark," “In my country there are several demolished strongholds 
and also much deserted land because of the Mithridatic war." | 

lhe population also suffered heavy losses. Probably half of the 
original army of 140,000 men and 16,000 horse, which had been anni- 
hilated near Cyzicus, had come from Pontus; the second Pontic army 
of 40,000 foot and 4,000 horse, and the final army of 30,000 foot and 
3,000 horse which faced Pompey both suffered severely.'?? When to 
these losses are added the losses at sea, those killed by either side in 
the cities captured or besieged, and the many captives doubtless sold 
into slavery, it is plausible to assume that 120,000 people at least 
perished in Mithridates’ kingdom. Finally, the king had drained the 
country of treasure in preparation for the war,’ and the Romans, 
commanders and soldiers alike, gathered booty besides carrying off the 
contents of the royal storehouses at Cabira, Talaura (Lucullus), Sinoria 
(Pompey) and elsewhere.*** Although the royal treasures included 
the booty the king had taken from Asia,’*** and some of the treasure 
from Tigranocerta in turn consisted of loot taken by Tigranes from 
Cappadocia and Cilicia, there can be little doubt that Lucullus and 
Pompey brought to Rome most of the cash reserves of Pontus, i a 


docia, Armenia, and Cilicia. 
We may note the following items (cf. Vol. I, 394-5) : 


At Tigranocerta Lucullus found “ 8,000 talents of coined money as well as the 
usual valuables, while each man got 800 dr. from the general spoils” (the city was 
sacked), Plut. Luc., 29; the treasure of Zarbienus of Gordyene included raiment, 
gold, spoils of Tigranes, and silver, and a store of 3,000,000 medimni of grain, 
ió4d.; to the 1,600 soldiers left him by Pompey he gave 950 dr. each, 1,520,000 dr., 
besides turning over sums to Pompey for the war with the pirates, and to the 
public treasury, ibid. 37; in his triumph were carried, besides prisoners, chariots, 


161 XII, 8, 30: gore 32 xal épóuara wreiw Karerxapydva àv Tj huerépg xüpg kal Epyuos 
yj Tor) Sa róv Midpidarixdvy wédcuor, 

199 App., Mith., 69; Plut, Luo. 7; Strabo, XII, 8, 11 (150,000 men); App., Mith., 
78; 97; Plut, Pomp., 32 (2,000 dione ; App., Mith., 160: 10,000 were slain in the 


final battle. 
268 The king was probably as pitiless in his requisitions in Pontus as he was later 


in the Crimea, App., Mith., 107. 

194 Plut., Luc., 17-18; FON Mith., 82, ihe soldiers in pursuit of plunder let 
Mithridates escape; cf. 78, 101, 115, and Plut. Pomp., 36; Strabo, XII, 3, 31 on 
the treasures of Kainon Chorion near Cabeira, later stored in the Capitol where 
Pompey dedicated them; ib., 28 on Hydara, Basgoedariza, Sinoria, and Dasteira. 

155 App., Mith., 115: the booty of Talauri included the treasures formerly deposited 
by Cleopatra of Egypt at Cos, as well as objects inherited from Darius or made or 


eollected by Mithridates himself. 
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and heaks of ships, a gold statue of Mithridates six feet high, 20 litters of silver 
vessels, 32 litters of gold beakers, armour and money; in addition, 8 mules bore 
golden couches, 56 carried ingots of silver, 107 more almost 2,700,000 pieces of silver 
coin, ibid.; Athen., VI, 274e; Eutrop., VI, 10. 

Mithridates as he fled managed to abstract 6,000 talents from Sinoria, Plut., 
Pomp., 32; App. Mith. 101, but at Talauri Pompey found 2,000 drinking cups 
of onyx welded with gold, as well as cups, wine coolers, drinking horns, couches, 
chairs, bridles, and trappings, all ornamented with precious stones and gold; it 
took 30 days to move this treasure, App., Mith., 116. Apparently there was little 
coined money, which was probably growing scarce in Pontus by 65 B.C. From 
Tigranes came 6,000 talents of silver for Pompey himself, 50 dr. for each soldier, 
1,000 to each centurion and 10,000 to each tribune, App., Mith., 104; Plut, Pomp., 
33; Strabo, XI, 14, 10 (a talent to each tribune), a total of 38,528,000 dr. The 
final distribution is put by Pliny, H. N., XXXVII, 16 at 50,000,000 dr. to the state 
and 25,000,000 to his legati and quaestors; from Plut, Pomp., 45 (cf. Pliny, i.c.) 
we learn that each soldier got 1,500 dr. and from App., Afith., 116 that the total 
to officers and men was 16,000 talents (96,000,000 dr.). According to Plut, Pomp., 
45 he brought the treasury 20,000 talents in coined money and gold and siiver 
vessels (120,000,000 dr.). App., Mith., 116 describes a triumph with horse car- 
riages and litters laden with gold and other ornaments, the couch of Darius, throne 
and sceptre of Mithridates, a solid gold image 8 cubits high, and 75,100,000 dr. of 
silver coin; after an expensive triumph there remained money for an offering of 
12,360 gold coins and 307 talents of silver (over 2,000,000 dr.) to Minerva (Diod., 
XL, 4), and funds besides for the building of his theater. He also lent the king of 
Cappadocia some money to restore his pillaged kingdom (Vol. I, 325, 389). Both 
Lucullus and Pompey made the war pay (cf. Plut., Luc., 29; Cie, Pro Leg. Man., 
20-21), and we may estimate that a total capital of at least 350,000,000 dr. (60 
-+- 290) or $70,000,000 pre-Roosevelt dollars was carried out from the East; of this 
eastern Asia Minor without Armenia may well have contributed more than a third. 
The whole total may have been considerably more, and no estimate has been 
attempted of the destruction caused. It may be noted for the sake of comparison 
that Cicero's little expedition against Pindenissus in eastern Cilicia yielded booty 
which sold at auction for 12,000,000 HS, or $600,000, Att., V, 20, 5. 


Pompey's Settlement. Pompey annexed the seacoast of the Black 
Sea some distance beyond the Irist’ and added it to Bithynia, while 
Cilicia received a practical addition as a result of the effective oceu- 
pation of Pisidia, Lycaonia, and the coast with Cilicia Pedias.?' Hav- 
ing thus provided for the protection of cities and of ecommerce he 
reverted to the regular Roman policy of leaving the undeveloped and 
poorly organized inland regions to the administration of native princes, 
priests or dynasts.'*? Tigranes retained Armenia; +° Ariobarzanes 


19% Assuming that Amisus was included in the new province, Strabo, XII, 3, 16; 
ef. 3, 1: a part of the coast of Gazelonitis near the mouth of the Halys was given 
to Deiotarus, Strabo, XII, 3, 13. The inland districts of the Amnias valley also 
belonged to the Pompeian province. 

1*' All but Cilicia Pedias and Trachcia were nominally portions of the province 
before; on Cilicia see App., Syr., 49-50; App., Mith., 105; 118. 

1t? Strabo, XIV, 5, 6: (on Cilicia Tracheia) éüóxet pds drap rò roto)ro BacchederOas 
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was restored to Cappadocia and Antiochus to Commagene, both recoiv- 
ing territory east of the Euphrates to command the erossing.'? When 
the former resigned in favour of his son, Pompey lent the new ruler 
a considerable sum to aid in restoring his devastated kingdom.'** Deio- 
tarus of Galatia was apparently not only confirmed in his ancestral 
kingdom over the Tolistobogii of western Galatia, but received also 
some territory about the mouth of the Halys and the Pontic coastland 
from a point east of the Iris to Trapezus."* Besides these several 
petty dynasts may be listed: Áttalus and Pylaemenes in the mountains 
of Paphlagonia; ''* Domnilaus and Castor over the Tectosages; Brogi- 
tarus over the Galatian Troemi, who received a slice of inland Pontus 
with the town of Mithridatium and perhaps also Armenia Minor; '™ 
Archelaus, the son of Mithridates’ general, was given the priesthood of 
Pontic Comana with some additional territory ;''* Tarcondimotus got 
a small kingdom in the Amanus in Eastern Cilieia,"* while the priests 
of Olba'"* and probably other chieftains in Cilicia Tracheia continued 
in authority undisturbed. l 

Together with this recognition of actual social and economic condi- 
tions went a policy definitely intended to stimulate the growth of cities, 
or at least the formation about natural centers of territorial units 
which could be held responsible for the preservation of order and the 


padrov rots Trómovs, Ñ rò rois ‘Pwpalos jryegnócip elvai, rois ém? ras xploes rewropérors, 
ol phre del wapeivar Euedrov, phre pe? ÜmXwv. 

169 App., Mith., 105; 114. 

179 App., Mith., 105; 114; since Castabala of Cilicia was the seat of Tarcondimotus 
and successors, Strabo, XIV, 5, 18; O. G. I. S., 752-4, this passage of Appian, as well 
as Strabo XII, 1, 4; 2, 7, must either be mistaken in adding Castabala to the 
kingdom of Cappadocia or else must refer to a Castabala otherwise unknown; 
Cybistra remained in Cappadocia, Cic., Ad Att., V, 18, l.. 

171 See Vol. I, 325, 389. 

1732 Strabo, XII, 3, 13; 5, 1; App. Mith., 114; Syr. 60 (4(1?) dynasts im 
tetrarchies) ; Cic. Pro Deiot. 10; Philipp., II, 94; De Div., XI, 79; Caes. Belt. 
Atles., 34; 66; Eutrop., VI, 14. He later received Armenia Minor from the senate, 
perhaps after the death of Brogitarus’ patron, Clodius, in 52, Adcock, J. #.8., 
XXVII (1937), 12 ff. 

278 Strabo, XII, 3, 1; App, Afith., 114; Eutrop., VI, 14. 

174 Caesar, B. C., III, 4, 5; Strabo, XII, 5, 2-3; Cic., Pro Sest., 56; Quint. Frat., IT, 
7, 2; Harusp. Resp. 28; see Head, Hist. Num.?, 747; Haussoullier, Études sur 
Phistoire de Milet et du Didymeion, 200 f., 214f. 222; Adcock, J. R. 8.. XXVII 
(1937), 12 £. 

175 Strabo, XII, 3, 34; App. Mith., 114: durdoraa Bacihiny. 

176 Strabo, XIV, 5, 18; Cic. Fam., XV, 1, 2; ef. Jones, C. E. E. P., 203 f., perhaps 
also Aegeae and Elaeussa. 

177 Strabo, XIV, 5, 10. 
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payment of taxes. Strabo’s phrase regarding the founding of Neapolis 
* proclaiming the settlement at the village of Phazemon a city and 
calling it Neapolis " indicates how urbanized some of Pompey's cities 
were.17® The sites of those in Pontus, eleven in number," were, how- 
ever, selected with a sure eye for the conditions conducive to the devel- 
opment of an active commercial and a true civie life.'^ Pompei- 
opolis!** in the Amnias valley, Neapolis-Phazemon,**? Magnopolis- 
Eupatoria,* which received additional territory, Diospolis-Cabeira,'"* 
and his mixed colony of natives and veterans at Nicopolis'*" in Lesser 
Armenia all lay on the great trunk road from the Bosporus to Armenia, 
while the old cities of Amisus and Amaseia (once the capital of the 
kingdom ),*** Zela, a small temple state to which Pompey gave addi- 
tional territory," and Megalopolis (later Sebasteia)*** lay on the 
main road across Pontus from north to south, connecting the parallel 
valleys that eompose the better part of the country, and forming, as 


178 XII, 3, 38: 4 "aoigucoriris éoriv, d» Tlouwijeos NeamoAirw drvóunce, xarà Satuuóra 
oap TóXu ámoðelkas Trj» xaToukiap kaè 7mpoca"yopeócas NeámoMi, With this policy went 
the destruction of many of the old refuges and strongholds, partly, of course, in the 
interests of order to keep them from being useful to brigands (ib. on Icizari, Sagylium, 
ete: oitrw yap deréraxro lloum7«0s, kaTaGTü»b xedévoas Trà dpobvpua kal ph dav xphoiua rois 
dvagevyer als abr& BovAopérow, Aņnarnpiwp xáp; cf. ib. 30; 39; 40). 

179 Strabo, XII, 3, 1: rà 32 Aocrà els éy8eka mo^ reías deeihe kal rý Bebvvia rpoedyxer. 
App. Mith., 117 speaks of 8 cities founded in Cappadocia; ef. Cass. Dio, XXXVII, 
20, 3; on the identification of the eleven cities see T. Rice Holmes, Hom. Repub., 
I, 211, 434 f. and the literature cited there. 

159 Bee Munro, Geogr. Soo. Suppl. III (1893), 739f.; J.H.S. XXI (1901), 
52-66; cf. Stud. Pont., I, 86-7. 

153! Strabo, XII, 3, 40: drreBeix0n Tó^:s. 

183 Jd, XII, 3, 38; of. note 178 above. 

153 Jd., XII, 3, 30: Iio,vrüos 06 huire karaMafov, mporbels xwpay, kal olxjropas, 
MaryvémoAi» mpoceiwev; App., Mith., 115. 

384 Td., XII, 3, 31: Wournloy ckevácapTos als wédttv xal kaXécarros AiócoMup. 

!55 Cass. Dio, X X XVI, 50, 3: róis ép TG xwpiw v @ épucijke« curdxcwe, rois Tpavnaríau | 
kal rois ddmAikeo répois TOv» orpariwrar GÜT)» Bobs. kal egies kal röv wepexwopwr éeXovral 
TOÀAol aurdxyncay; Strabo, XII, 3, 28. 

288 Strabo, XII, 3, 14-16; 39. 

157 Id., XI, 8, 4: Hourýios wpootels xópap diiédhoryor kal robs év abr cvrouwcas els 7d 
retxos uia» TO» TÓXew» dméiu»ev, dy 8ura£e uerà rjv Mifgpibárov karáAvcip; XII, 3, 37. 
There is no evidence to show what Pompey did with the private and crown lands 
of the Pontic kings. The private lands in the portions annexed probably became 
ager publicus of Nome, like those of Bithyria, and were farmed by the publicans. 
One suspects that the territories added to many of these cities, and to temple states 
like Comana, as well as to older cities like Amisus, were once part of the crown 
lands; such, too, may have been the isolated territory near the Halys mouth in 
Gazelonitis given to Deiotarus, id., XII, 3, 13. 

288 Tg., XII, 3, 31; 37. 
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Munro has well phrased it, its alimentary canal. He was equally 
ready to assist the older cities too, apparently confirmed the favours 
that Lucullus had given to Amisus and Sinope, and added a large area 
to the territory of Nicaea.’ For all the cities of the provinces Pompey 
drew up municipal charters which still remained the basis of their 
constitution in the days of Pliny the Younger and Cassius Dio." He 
was equally ready to restore cities elsewhere; Mazaca of Cappadocia 
received aid,"' and we have mentioned above his settlements of ex- 
pirates in the weakened and deserted cities of Cilicia Pedias.9? On 
his way home he restored to Mitylene its status as a free city !?* to 
please his friend, Theophanes, a native of the city. On his arrange- 
ments for imposing and collecting taxes see below under Taxes and 
" Publicans. It is relevant here to say that he both aided the cities 
and prevented the worst abuses of the publicans by making stipendiary 
communities responsible for collection of the tribute through their own 
officials. They were obliged, however, as communities to make their 
agreements with the publicans regarding the total sum to be collected. 
The settlement throughout was statesmanlike in conception, at once 
having regard for the conditions of the moment, and providing a basis 
for future development. It is no wonder that several of its essential 
features proved so lasting. 

Between 68 B. C. and the outbreak of civil war in 49 few changes 
oecurred. Clodius in 58 sold the luerative priesthood of the Magna 
Mater at Pessinus to Brogitarus (Bogodatiarus ?), prince of the Trocmi, 
for a considerable sum but Deiotarus finally drove him out again. The 
latter became the ruler of Lesser Armenia, perhaps after Clodius' 
death in 52, and after the death of Brogitarus he disputed the succes- 
sion over the Trocmi with Mithridates of Pergamum.'?^ In 51 Cicero 


129 Plut, Luo. 19; App., Mith., B3; M. A. M.A., V, 60; cf. Jones, C. E. E. P., 160-2. 
I think that the crown lands did not become ager publicus. Their addition to a 
city territory did not exempt them from the tithe but rather made the city re- 
sponsible for it. See below. 

199 Pliny, Epist. X, 79, 80, 112, 114, 115; Cass. Dio, XXXVII, 20, 3: rd Te mhelw 
foun ray év rjj "Ace rij hre{pw róre abtois Serwy vónuow re lias xal qTOÀvTÉUMS KATETTYCATO 
kal dtexécpnoev, Sarre xal Setpo abrobs rois x’ ékeíyov vouurÓeis. xptjaGat. 

191 App., Mith., 115: Mdfaxo, mò rot moXéuov AeAupacuépar és Tékos, Fyecpev adders. 

192 See notes 121 and 141. 

193 Plut., Pomp., 42. 

194 Cic, Pro Sest, 56; Harusp. Resp., 281.; De Dom., 129; Quint. Frat., YI, T, 2. 


See notes 172 and 174. 
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found the new king of Cappadocia seriously troubled by the unruly 
attitude of the priest of Cappadocian Comana and the Cappadocian 
nobility,” probably owing to Rome’s loss of prestige after Carrhae. 
The three Asiatic conventus of Synnada, Apameia and Laodiceia, which 
were under the charge of governors of Asia until 56, were transferred 
to Cilicia !?* where they remained until the civil war. 

Most important was the annexation of Cyprus by the tribune Clodius 
in 58. Cato was sent to organize the island with orders to sell the 
personal property (o?cíav) of the king and deposit the proceeds in the 
Roman treasury." Plutarch deseribes the rich furnishings, goblets, 
tables, jewels, and purple clothing, which when sold amounted to almost 
7,000 talents of silver, and the strictness of Cato as auctioneer;*” 
Cassius Dio mentions also some slaves which were brought to Rome. 
The mines probably became public property but information before 
Augustus is lacking. Cato’s offer to give King Ptolemy a safe and 
lucrative position as priest in Paphos??? indicates that he intended to 
give temple territories and cities as good a status as his orders per- 
mitted. The island became part of the province of Cilicia?" 


199 


195 Cic., Ad Fam., XV, 2, 4; 6f. 

190 Pro Flacco, 34; 39; Quint. Frat., I, 2, 4; Head, Hist. Num.*, 666; Cic, Ad 
Fam., I, 3; IIT, 6, 2; Att, V, 15, 1; 16, 2; 21, 9. 

19 Cic, De Dom., 52: ut Cyprius rex . . . cum bonis omnibus sub praeconem 
subiceretur; Pro Sestio, 57; Cass. Dio, XXXVIII, 30, 5 rýv re visor Sypoclwce; 
Plut, Cato Minor, 34-39; Pomp., 48; Strabo, XIV, 6, 6: Kárw» ... wapé^aBe r3» 
Kiwpoy, kai rà» BaciXuch» obcía» Bero, xal rà xpijpara els rb Snydciwr Tamsicioy TOP 
‘Pwualev éxóuucerv; Pliny, H.N., VII, 113. 

79 Plut, Cato Minor, 30: otons 88 moAA4s xol Baokexys év éxmdpace kal rparétats 
. wat Mbois Kal woppipas kaTrackevis fjv Éde: mpaBeicar é£ap^vpurD»a. . . . 38: ovr xq 
ápyvpiou ráharra uíkpor éwraxwxiMwy drodéovra; for the cantharides poison and the 
works of art (except Zeno's statue) which Cato sold see Pliny, H.N., XXIX, 96; 
XXXIV, 92 respectively; cf. Vell. Pat., II, 45. 

nm? XXXIX, 22, 3; 23, 2. 

79 Plut, Cato Minor, 35. 

20: Cic., Ad Fam., I, 7, 4; Ad Att., V, 21, 7; VI, 2, 9. 


CHAPTER II 


THE EXPLOITATION OF ASIA MINOR 


The Publicans. As a result of the Sempronian law the publicans 
soon tried to bring under their tithing system every possible bit of 
property, public land, city or other land, even saltpans, from which 
some profit might be squeezed. Thus arose various disputes, one re- 
garding the right of Artemis to the tolis from the fisheries in the 
lagoons near Ephesus,’ which was settled in favour of the goddess, 
another regarding the sacred land of Athena of Ilium, which was also 
restored, a third regarding the sacred land and salt works of Athena 
Polias of Priene,’ and, finally, the one between Pergamum, which was 
then (c. 100 B. C.) probably free and immune, and the publicans, 
mentioned in an inscription of Adramyttium.* The really serious 
abuses which soon arose in the collections have not been minimized by 
a historical tradition unfavourable to the Gracchan juries. Almost 
the only evidence concerns the governorship of Mucius Seaevola and 
his legate Rutilius Rufus, Diodorus (XXXVII, 5):* “ The publieans 


1 Strabo, XIV, 1, 26: às ol BaciXeis uév, lepas ocas, dgelrorro Ti)» Gedy, ‘Puycio: 8 
G@réSocarv- wari 8 ol Sypociwsvar Bracdperoa Tepiéo ron» els éavrobs rà TEAN, TpcoBevcas 
dé ó *Aprepléwpos, Se gyno, Tas Te Aipras dwdév\aBe Trj Ces. 

20.G.1.8., 440: dwoxaracrjcarra thy lepàr xóopar t} 'AOnrg rij Iná: kal éfeXópevor | 
abT)» ér ris Ónuocuovías. 

? Inschr. v. Priene, 111, I. 112 ff. with corrections by Holleaux, B.C. H., XXXI 
(1907), 387: à w)pdérepoly] eipyátero Baoche’s “Arrados, oÜre Staxaréxee ò Ofuos judy 
oğre [5$ obyxAnros étovc(a» ob]Oepiap els robs Snucotdvas memolgrau* ras è karaockeva- 
asisas bd’ éav[ ToU dddas ras dvaxeuié]rus ex mAelorvos xpórov ry 'A0grG rý llowáón as 
Kkaréxec kal xapritera: [ò Ogqos, advdowoer, wlapaxadGy T» årbúmarov Trois uè» bard ry 
drwreap Aeyouérous py mporléxev, dxdpaca St éaojlat TQ hpo Tà rpåypara, péxp Ap 
érvyvaper rò xpuOÜncónepop brép [abrav Üwà ris auyKx]Ayjrov, .. . 

5I.G.R.P., IV, 262: wept xópas § [ris év dyri]royla écrl» Onuoouó[rva«s wpds] 
Ilepyanmroós; ef. Turk Tarih (1934), 237-242 for fragments of another copy. 

5 ol yap wpoyeyovéres xara rij» "Aclay Snuooivar, ko.vwrobs doxnKdres robs čv rq ‘Poun 
ras Óqnuoolas kpícexs Siadcxdforvras, dvounparwr éxendnpodxerar Tùy érapxiay. “Ore Kórrros 
ð Exacovénas . . . Th TOY Ümquocusvü» vouara DBupÜdcaro. müci yap Trois Rdinuéracs 
acpi BH kpvrápia wpocraretwv, Karadlxovs v ámuciw malei rods Pauociipds. Kai ras pay 
dpyupixas BAdBas rois Hdicnudvas éxrivew yvayxase, ra 62 Oavarixae Tor eyxAnuarioy hElov 
Kpicews Oavarixys. Sre 3h rà» Kopudaior robrwr olxovónov, 8Bibóvra wey rèp ris érevGeplas 
Toi xphpara xal cuprepwyynkdra mpds robs xuplous, $O0á&cas rhy dwrodttirpwow kal farárov 
koraudukácas dreoratpwoer. Sri à atrés robs Ünnogubras xaredlxage kal rois Fdixnyévors 
évexelptte. kal curéBarve rovs Srdiyy wpórepor Sid cy» xarappsynoty kal wheoveglary woAAà 
mapa»ropoUrras wap’ édrldas rò THY $8ucguépocp» dwrdyecOas wpds robs Karadlxovs. 
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previously in Asia, in partnership with those in charge of the courts 
in Rome, had filled the province with crimes. Quintus Scaevola . . . 
corrected the crimes of the publicans. Providing an honest court for 
those who were wronged he condemned the publicans on all counts, 
compelling them to make compensation for the financial harm done 
and punishing capital crimes with capital sentences. He even antici- 
pated the manumission of their chief steward, who had paid over much 
money and made an agreement with his masters for his freedom, con- 
demned him to death, and crucified him. He used to condemn publi- 
cans and hand them over to the plaintiffs so that those who a little 
while before committed many transgressions through greed and pride 
were unexpectedly led to condemnation by their victims." Livy, Epit., 
10:9 * P. Rutilius, a man of perfect honesty, by defending Asia from 
the injustice of the publicans while legate of Q. Mucius gained the 
hatred of the equestrian order, who had control of the courts, was con- 
demned for peculation, and sent into exile." Elsewhere Diodorus and 
Appian speak of the hatred these abuses aroused. The “ Asian Ves- 
pers ” was the result. 

The very necessities of the task of gathering and handling collections 
in kind must have caused a considerable expansion of the business 
activities of the publicans and the organization of a large staff before 
the Mithridatic wars, but the evidence consists only of the mention 
made above of the widely separated points at which disputes broke 
out and of a chief steward (*opvdaios oixovógos). The fact that the con- 
siderably more than~80,000 “ Romans” resident in the province in 
88 were mostly Italiote Greeks" indicates that the Roman publicans 
made use of the experience and enterprise of the traders who had 
already established themselves at Delos, and to some extent in Asia, 
before the end of the second century. The amount of Roman money 
tied up in tax contracts and other investments together was very great; 
for the losses in 88 caused the ruin of many fortunes, prevented pay- 
ments, and destroyed credit at Rome.* 


*P. Rutilius, vir summae innocentiae, quoniam legatus Q. Mucii pro. cos. a 
publicanorum iniuriis Asiam defenderat, invisus equestri ordine, penes quam iudicia 
erant, repetundarum damnatus in exilium missus est; Cass. Dio, fg. 97; Vell. Pat., 
II, 13; Ps. Ascon., ed. Stangl, 202; Cic. Att, V, 17, 6; VI, 1, 15; Verr, II, 2, 
51; I. G. E. P., IV, 188, 297; O. G. I. S., 439; Val. Max., II, 10, 6. 

* Vol. I, 278. 

? Gracchan land laws and Italian agitation had probably made Asian investments 
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Whether Sulla temporarily abolished the system of tax farming or 
not—the resources of the equestrian class in Italy must have been 
greatly weakened—the publicans quickly returned to Asia. They were 
necessary, according to Cicero, because even with the Sullan districis 
as a basis the communities were unable to collect and pay their tribute.? 
The system established in Asia by the Sempronian law continued, 
being cited as the basis of a claim for remission of the tax contract in 
61.*° Plutarch mentions the publicans™* among the oppressors of the 
province with whom Lucullus had to deal in 70: apparently their greed 
remained unchecked for a time even without the protection of eques- 
trian juries. In 74 they immediately entered upon the collection of 
taxes and the exploitation of the public lands in Bithynia, even man- 
aging to alienate Heracleia Pontica and other cities in the short period 
before Mithridates came.’* The conclusion of the war left them firmly 
established in the new provinces, but under Pompey’s settlement the 
collectors of the tithe were no longer permitted to deal directly with 
the individual owners or cultivators of the land. They made their 
bargains under the supervision of the governor for definite sums with 
the separate communities, each community being then responsible for 
the collection and apportionment of the sum agreed upon.** The pas- 
ture tax and the customs were probably leased as in Asia.'* Publicans 


more attractive. Cic., Pro Leg. Man., 19: quod nos eadem Asia atque idem iste 
Mithridates initio belli Asiatici docuit. . . . Nam tum, cum in Asia magnas permulti 
res amiserunt, scimus Romae solutione impedita fidem concidisse. But conditions 
in Italy show that the Mithridatic war was not the sole reason, Vol. I, 268 ff. 

? Quint. Frat., I, 1, 33: qui pendere ipsi vectigal sine publicano non potuerint 
quod iis aequaliter Sulla discripserat. 

19 Vol, I, 345 f. 

11 Luc., T: apdpnra mácxovca» (Asin) tard '"Ponaixüv Saveordy kal rewvó»; cf. 20: 
bd rö» Terwray kal ray DavewurrGO» TopOuovuépyr» kal dvdparodifoueryy. 

13 Cic., De Leg. Agr., Il, 50: agros Bithyniae regios quibus nunc publicani 
fruuntur; Memnon, 38 in F. H.G., III, 545; App. Mith., 71; Plut, Luc., T. 

18 Cic., Att., V, 18, 1: omnibusque satis faciemus et eo facilius quod in nostra 
provincia confectae sunt pactiones; 14, 1: confectae pactiones publicanorum; VI, 
2, 4: Cicero managed by recovering the sums stolen by the local magistrates to get 
enough money for cities to pay to the publicans the tribute in arrears both of the 
previous and the present lustrum. The contracts therefore were apparently quin- 
quennial &nd the publicans being held in check; VI, 3, 3; cf. for Syria, De Prov. 
Cons., 10. 

14 The pasture tax involved contracts between communities and the publicans; 
Cic., Fam., XIII, 65: Cum P. Terentio Hispone, qui operas in scriptura pro magistro 
dat ... Eius summa existimatio agitur in eo, ut pactiones cum civitatibus reliquis 
conficiat. Non me praeterit, nos eam rem Ephesi expertos esse neque ab Ephesiis 
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and their staff in Pontus suffered seriously from the invasion of Phar- 
naces in 49-7.!? Cicero of course refers to them often in Cilicia, and 
Caesar mentions their operations in the new territory of Cyprus in 
49.'* Thus the Sempronian system continued in Asia and the Pom- 
peian in Bithynia and Cilicia until Julius Caesar withdrew the collec- 
tion of the tithe completely from them in 47 or 48.'" 

Cicero bears witness to “ the large staffs which tke publicans had in 
Asia (in 66) in the salt works, on the land, in the harbours, and in 
the guard stations."'* These doubtless remained no less numerous 
throughout the period. The central bureau and treasury for Asia was 
apparently located at the provincial capital, Ephesus.‘ We hear of 
several companies or societates ; *? the manceps or mancipes (magistrt)™ 
who made the contracts and subcontracts; the soctt or shareholders ** 
whose money was advanced, some of whom never left Italy, others of 
whom doubtless were more or less permanent residents of the province; 
the magistri or masters** and the pro magisirt or deputy managers,** 


ullo modo impetrare potuisse. “With P. Terentius Hispo, who is employed in the 
collection of grazing dues as deputy manager. .. . His reputation depends mainly 
upon his settling his contracts with the rest of the cities. It does not slip my 
memory that we experienced that difficulty at Ephesus and that we could elicit no 
response whatever from the Ephesians." 

28 Bell. Alez., 70: familiasque publicanorum remitteret; cf. 41; Cic. Fem., XIII, 9. 

15 Caes, Bell. Oiv., ILI, 103: pecunie societatis sublata . . . duobusque milibus 
hominum armatis, partim quos ex familiis societatum delegerat . . .; Cic, Att., 
V, 15, 3; 21, 4; VI, 1, 151. 2, 5; 3, 3. 

17 Cass. Dio, XLII, 6: robs yotv TeMóoras . . . maridas, r dópov ovrrdkccay rd 
cvufaivov dk r&v tehy Karecrycaro. ' In any case he did away with the taxgatherers 
. .. and converted the amount accruing from the taxes into a joint payment of 
tribute"; App. Bell. Civ., V, 4: Oui» (the representatives of the cities) ‘yap rots 
Pépous é&mérpeyer á'yelpew waps ray "«yewpyoóvrov. “For he turned over to you the 
collection of taxes from the cultivators of the soil”; cf. Plut., Caes., 48. 

18 Pro Leg. Mean., 16: cum publicani familias maximas quas in salinis habent, quas 
in agris, quas in portibus atque in custodiis . . . 

1? Att, V, 13, 1: Verum tamen decumani quasi venissem cum imperio ... se 
alacres obtulerunt (at Ephesus); Cicero deposited the surplus from his allowance 
with the publicans in Ephesus—Fam., V, 20, 9: Ephesi apud publicanos deposuisse; 
Att, XI, 2, 3. 

39 Cio. Fam., XIII, 0: constat enim ex ceteris societatibus; XIII, 65, et al. 

a Fam., V, 20, 3; Att, VI, 1, 16 (Vettium mancipem, whose standing was not so 
lofty). The chief contractors in Rome were usually called magistri. 

9 Cie, Fam., XIII, 9: remque et utilitatem sociorum (of the Bithynian com- 
pany); XIII, 66: sociis seripturae (in Asia). Pro Plano. 24: quod is ab sociis 
unice diligebatur; 34. Cf. Val. Max., VI, 9, 7: T. Aufidius, cum Asiatici publici 
exiguam admodum particulam habuisset .. . 

a3 Cic., Pro. Plane., 82: maximarum societatum auctor, plurimarum magister; 
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under whom were the office staffs and the numerous agents scattered 
in the provinces.” They even organized their own system of messen- 
gers, a postal service which public officials were glad to use.* The 
collectors of the tithe doubtless had the most extensive organization, 
but the companies that farmed the pasture tax and the eustoms were 
organized upon similar lines. It was natural that the same people 
should be members of more than one company’ and that the com- 
panies both in the provinees and in Rome should combine to exert 
pressure both upon the central government and upon the provincial 
governors. 'The probability that the losses sustained by the companies 
in 61-59 caused them to unite their organizations throughout the 
eastern provinces has been discussed in Vol. I, 345 f.” 

The difficulties of a governor with the publicans and the danger that 
abuses would result are well described by Cicero in a letter to Quintus 
in Asia (Quint. Frat., I, 1, 32) :?** “To all your good will and devo- 
tion to duty there is the serious obstacle of the publicans; if we oppose 
them, we shall alienate from ourselves and from the commonwealth an 
order that has deserved extremely well of us . . . ; and yet if we 
yield to them in everything, we shall be acquiescing in the utter ruin 
of those whose security, and indeed whose interests, we are bound to 
protect.” But apart from the other businesses in which they engaged 
(see below) their only chance for abuse lay with a complaisant governor 
who would allow excessive and illegal collections. They and the groups 


the elder Plancius was master of the Asian company in 61, Sch. Bobb., ed. Stangl, 
157; Fam., XIII, 9: P. Rupilius ... qui est magister in ea societate (Bithynian, 
561 B. C.) ; Att., V, 15, 4: per magistros scripturae et portus nostrarum dioecesium 
(Cilicia, 51 B. C.). The name here applies to the heads of local divisions. 

3* Cie., Att., XI, 10, 1: P. Terentius meus necessarius operas in portu et scripture 
Asiae pro magistro dedit (47 B.C.) ; Fam., XIII, 65 (51 B.C.). 

35 Many of these were slaves or freedmen; Caes. Bell. Civ., III, 103; Cic. Pro 
Leg. Man., 10: familias maximas etc.; Prov. Cons. V, 10; Fam., XIII, 9: Cn. 
Pupium, qui est in operis eius societatis, i. e. in the company's employ. 

35 Att., V, 15, 3: Tu autem saepe dare tabellariis publicanorum poteris, letters to 
Cicero in Cilicia, 51 B.C.; cf. V, 21, 4: a letter brought quickly to Iconium per 
publieanorum tabellarios. 

27 Cf. on Plancius above; Fam., XIII, 9: the Bithynian company was made up of 
the other companies (constat ex ceteris societatibus). 

35 Cf, the previous note. Add as a reference to their losses, Quint Frat., I, 1, 33: 
praesertim publicis male redemptis. 

zo Atqui huie tuae voluntati ac diligentiae difficultatem magnam afferunt publi- 
cani; quibus si adversamur ordinem de nobis optime meritum et per nos cum re 
publica coniunctum et a nobis et a re publica diiungemus; sin autem omnibus in 
rebus obsequemur, funditus eas perire patiemur, quorum non modo saluti, sed etiam 


commodis, consulere debemus; cf. 33. 
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with which they allied themselves were strong enough to have Lucullus 
superseded.*® Cicero and doubtless many others felt it necessary to 
be politic both in Rome and in their provinces." Several of his own 
letters of recommendation as well as hia second letter to Quintus show 
how influential pressure could be brought to bear upon the governor of 
a province. But the occasions for bringing pressure to bear after 
Sulla (and probably before him also) apparently arose not so much 
from the business of farming the taxes as from the other businesses to 
whieh this led. 

The collection of a tithe in kind ies the publicans in the business 
of handling, transporting, and selling natural products, to facilitate 
which they probably demanded and received privileges, such as im- 
munity from local and provincial customs dues, and free access to 
markets even in allied cities. A clause of the Lex Anionia de Termes- 
sibus expressly exempts them from the customs dues of that town, and 
permits the transportation of their goods through its territory.?? As 
private traders both they and many of their agents had doubtless trans- 
ported wine, oil, and other products to the markets within and without 
the province. Since many of the cities never produced enough grain 
for themselves,?* they probably furnished a ready market for the Phry- 
gian and other tithes in grain and bought back or anticipated by cash 
payments the tithe on their own territories. The customs and pasture 


59 Plut., Luc., 20. 

*! He supported the demand of the publicans for remission of their contracts in 
61 for reasons of policy and against his own sense of fairness, Att., I, 17, 9; and 
likewise inclined to allow customs dues to be levied in each port on goods unsold 
in one and taken to another, Att. II, 16, 4: portorium circumvectionis, although 
he helieved they were really owed but once; he urges his brother to ask the cities 
not to stand too strictly upon the censor’s law in their pacts with the publicans, 
Quint. Frat., I, 1, 35; he himself noted with relief that the contracts were already 
made in Cilicia before he arrived, Att., V, 13, 1, since he was taking Mucius Scaevola 
as his own model, VI, 1, 15; he did remit an excessive contract, Fam., V, 20, 3-4, 
but apparently on reasonable grounds, not for favour. 

?? In Fam., XIII, 9 he writes to the quaestor of Bithynia the names of the impor- 
tant men in the Bithynian company whose favour the latter may win by facilitat- 
ing the business of their agent; and in XIIT, 65 to Silius promises the favour of 
the members of the company farming the pasture tax. 

*5 Dessau, 7. L. S., 38: dum nei quid portori ab ieis capiatur, quei publica populi 
Romani vectigalia redempta habebunt. Quos per eorum fineis publicani ex eo 
veetigali transportabunt ... 

è+ Note during the Republic, Pro Flacco, 17: Athenagoras of Cyme killed for 
venturing to export grain in a time of scarcity; Att., V, 21, 8, a serious crop failure 
in the Phrygian dioceses of Cicero's province. 
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taxes were doubtless cash collections (Fam., XIII, 65), the latter upon 
contracts with the communities. In the second place the necessities of 
towns or of individuals must have given an opportunity to profit by 
advancing the amount of the tax to a delinquent individual or com- 
munity at the high rates of interest prevalent in the provinee or, taking 
advantage of his need to purchase supplies, by granting loans." Thus 
the publicans also became money lenders and bankers, reinvesting in 
the provinces much of their surplus** on the same footing as the pri- 
vate business men. How far this process developed before the Mithri- 
datic wars we have no evidence to say. The publicans are listed 
among those who made use of their opportunities after the Sullan set- 
tlement and were affected when Lucullus brought relief to the provin- 
cials." How far these business interests developed in the period of 
stricter supervision and occasional losses which followed is difficult to 
discover. In any case they were similar to and part of the develop- 
ment of the same interests among private Roman and Italian business 
men. It appears also that experience in collecting taxes and the 
possession of a trained personnel enabled the publicans after the Lucul- 
lan and Pompeian settlements to compete against the natives for the 
collection of the local taxes; this seems to explain the interest of Fal- 
cidius in the revenues of Tralles in 62, where he bought a contract, so 
it was alleged, for 900,000 HS.*° Since this had to be ratified by the 


ss See Vol. I, 244, 255 f., 342-7. 

8° Cicero deposited 2,200,000 HS ($110,000) with the publieans at Ephesus in 
51, Fam., V, 20, 9; Att., XI, 2, 3; they could therefore accept deposits. Cicero 
mentions that Servilius Isauricus (78-74) had maintained the interest rates writ. 
ten in the contracts of loans made by the publicans. His own practice was to 
appoint a day before which the debtors might avail themselves of the legal rate of 
his decree, 12%, but after which the original usurious rates of interest would 
apply—4Att., VI, 1, 16: Usuras eorum quas pactionibus adseripserant servavit etiam 
Servilius. Ego sic. Diem statuo satis laxam, quam ante si solverint, dico me 
centesimas ducturum; si non solverint ex pactione. 

?7 Such loans undoubtedly caused cases of seizure of mortgaged lands and the 
sale of persons into slavery, but it is hard to believe that there was any real basis 
in 104 B.C. for the remark credited to the Bithynian king by Diodorus (XXXVI, 
3): being asked for aid by Marius he answered that most of the Bithynians “ had 
been kidnapped by the publicans and were serving as slaves in the Roman provinces ” 
(0wà rv Snuorwwriy diaprayévras Sovdetew ép rais émapxíais). 

88 Plut., Luc., T and 20. 


59 See below. 
*9 Pro Flacco, 91: At fructus isti Trallianorum Globulo praetori venierant; 


Falcidius emerat HS nongentis milibus. Si dat tantam pecuniam Flacco (50 talents 
were alleged) nempe idcirco dat ut rata sit emptio; ci. Quint. Frat., I, 2, 6; see 
A.J. P., LVII (19030), 175 £.; Vol. I, 344. 
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provincial governor, who had power to review the finances of the cities, 
but not to revise contracts let by the censors in Rome, it was presum- 
ably a contract for the collection of local taxes. Thus the private 
operations of the publicans in commerce, money lending, banking, and 
finally in the collection of local taxes contributed no small share both 
to their profits and to the ill will with which they were regarded. 

We can make no estimate of the total amount of their profits, and 
only guess at the actual amount of the tax collections (see below). It 
is probable that their most profitable period came before the Mithri- 
datic wars when the country was still unplundered, and their illegali- 
ties were less impeded. Extension of business activities may have 
provided some compensation afterwards, but they were better super- 
vised. Their losses from 61 to 59 B. C. show that their margin of 
profit on the collections themselves was not then excessive. Cicero 
mentions communities in Cilicia that had paid the publicans nothing 
for some years. Profits on local collections probably were figured on 
a commission basis of perhaps 10%.** Their speculative profits on 
the tithe as a whole, which varied with the yield of the crops, cannot 
be calculated as accurately as on that of Sicily. But since in Sicily 
the ealeulation of overhead and profit probably eame to more than 
10% * it is reasonable to suppose that, as the crops in the Asiatic 
provinces were more variegated and the yield less certain, Caesar's 

remission of one-third of the taxes when he abolished the system of 
 taxfarming represents the average allowance of the publicans for ex- 
penses and profit, a gross sum, if our estimate (given below) of the 
taxes is correct, of about 4 to 5 million denarii a year ($800,000— 
$1,000,000). If they expected a net profit of 10%, then the normal 
annual net on all operations in Asia, Bithynia, and Cilicia in the time 
of Cicero would be from $225,000 to $325,000, the rest being charge- 
able to the expense of maintaining agents and handling products, ete. | 
Such amounts divided annually among all the partners in the com- 


“ Att, VI, 2, 6: populi autem nullo gemitu publicanis quibus hoc ipso lustro 
nihil solverant etiam superioris lustri «reliqua» reddiderunt; Fam., If, 13, 3; and 
for 56 B.C. De Har. Resp., 00: vectigalibus non fruuntur qui redemerunt. Note 
also their losses in 49-8 at Pompey's hands, Caes., Bell. Oiv., TIT, 32; 103. 

* Cf. Cic., Pro Rab. Post., 30: accessionem deoumae, ut nostri facere coactores 
solent (in» centesima. It is probable that the same principle would apply to other 
collections upon commission. 

t3 See Vol. III, 256 f.; Schwahn, Hermes, LXX (1935), 4T5f. estimates it at 
20%. Note that Caesar had remitted a third of the Asiatic contracts in 59 B. C., 
. Buet., Jut., 20. 
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panies interested in Asia Minor would not give rise to many large 
fortunes. These estimates, I may add, are conjectural, and are inserted 
only to show the general scale of operations. 


Roman and Italian Business Men. Along with the Romans and 
Italians engaged in publie business, even anticipating them, and often 
simply the same persons in a private capacity, came considerable num- 
bers of Italian and Roman traders, the 'Pouaio. who were so important 
in Delos in the second century. The Gracchan legislation aided in 
opening Asia to them and they were active also in Bithynia even be- 
fore the Mithridatic wars.** Their previous experience, knowledge of 
the country, and combination of Greek and Roman connections made 
these Italiote Greeks at once good agents for the publicans and suc- 
cessful traders on their own behalf. For the period before the first 
Mithridatie war we have not only general statements implying the 
widespread activity of more than 80,000 Italians in the province of 
Asia ** but specific evidence for their presence in Pergamum, where 
seven Italic names appear in a list of ephebes of 133 B. C.,** in Chios, 
where Romans owned lands,** and in Cos,** Ephesus, Adramyttium,'? 
the interior of Lydia," Priene," Tralles, and Caunus.?  Bithynians 
were being sold into slavery by Romans before 104 ?* and the pressure 
of money lenders in the train of Aquillius and Cassius in 90 forced 
Nicomedes to make raids into Pontic territory." There is no evidence 
from other territories in Asia Minor at this time."?* 


4 The material from Delos is well discussed by Hatzfeld, B. C. H., XXXVI (1912), 
1ff.; that from the Asiatic provinces by the same in Les trafiquants Italiens dans 
POrient hellénique, Paris, 1919. See also Vol. I, 256, 274-278. 

1 App, Mith., 23; Plut, Sulla, 24; Val. Max, IX, 2, ext. 3; Memnon, 31 
(E. H.G., TIT, 542); Posidonius in Athen. V, 2132; Cie, Pro Leg. Man., T. 

t6 Ath. Mitt, XXVII (1902), 106 ff.; cf. I. G. R. P., IV, 204 (127 B.C.); App. 
Mith., 23, 88 B. C. 

*? App., Mith., 47: rà èyerýnara ‘Pwyaloy ... 

48 Tac., Ann. IV, 14, a refuge; I. G. R.P., IV, 1078 (late II); O.I.L., III, 
12264 = 7. G. R. P., IV, 1081, a Delian competeliast of 93 B.C. 

4° App., Mith., 23; Forsch. Ephes., II, no. 74. 

5° App. 2. c. 

5i Pliny, H. N., II, 209. 

53 Inschr. v. Priene, 123 (late II-early I). 


58 App., l. c. 

5* Diodorus, X XXVI, 3. 

55 App., Mith., 11: ToAAA 8 &AÀa mapkà TO» éropévwy "Popaio» Sedarecopdros xai 
bx rAobmevos. 


s On L. Lutatius L. 1. Paccius thurarius de familia rege (sic) Mitredatis 
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The ready field for investment at high rates of interest created in 
Asia by the exactions of Sulla and Mithridates soon brought the busi- 
ness men back again. Even if Sulla greatly weakened the resources of 
the equestrian class in Rome the Campanians and south Italians who 
continued at Delos could quickly participate in trade and money lend- 
ing again in Asia. Italian investments had become uncertain since 
the soldiers received their bonus in Italian lands. Soon the suppres- 
sion of piracy revived commerce and new fields of exploitation were 
opened by Pompey's settlement of the East. Being the chief posses- 
sors of capital, the Roman and Italian traders and investors quickly 
became the leaders of business enterprise in the cities of Asia Minor 
(with the probable exception of Rhodes and Cyzicus which were allied 
and immune communities with independent traditions and an exten- 
sive commerce of their own), a position which they continued to hold 
until the empire restored equality of opportunity to the natives. The 
groups resident in the province formed unofficial associations called 
conventus with officers and a special organization which under the em- 
pire disappeared gradually as their members became assimilated to 
their neighbors and the Roman citizenship became more widely 
extended. 

In the post-Sullan period we find two chief classes, residents and 
non-residents, of whom the former consisted largely of traders and 
bankers of lower social station and smaller wealth, while the latter 
might include persons of great wealth and high social position looking 
for investments, such as senators, knights, prominent Italian bankers 
like Cluvius, or Egnatius, or the art dealer Avienius, who acted through 
local agents with only oecasional personal supervision. The growth of 
this Roman trade and investment was irregular and spontaneous; it 
became most important, so far as our evidence goes, before the war 
between Pompey and Caesar but continued to keep the same general 
characteristics into the period of Augustus. Accordingly, since it is a 
phenomenon of the republican rather than of the imperial system, I shall 
include here evidence from the reign of Augustus, leaving to the see- 
tion on the Empire only a short discussion of the assimilation and 
disappearance of the resident traders. 


(O.I.L., VI, 5039), see Hatzfeld, op. cit. 135; it seems better to suppose that he 
was formerly a slave in the king's household and brought to Rome by Lucullus or 
Pompey. 
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The account given above of the exactions of Mithridates and Sulla 
reveals the need of capital in Asia after 84 B.C. Plutarch’s account 
of the sufferings of the debt-ridden native population which Lucullus 
relieved in 70°? shows how quickly and how thoroughly Roman and 
probably also native money lenders had taken advantage of their need. 
The ease with which, given reasonable conditions, all the debts were 
paid shows how sound a field for investment the Asiatic provinces 
intrinsically were. Other evidence of the speedy return of the Italian 
business men is at hand. There were groups of them in Lampsacus 
in 79, when Verres visited there,” and also in Laodiceia of Phrygia.” 


5! Plut, Luc. 7: Th» “Arlay . . . ádópgra máoxovcap» bed ‘Pwpotkdy SavewTü» kal 
reXcvó»; “afflicted past bearing by Roman moneylenders and taxgntherers "; tb., 20: 
Th» drapxlay . . . Gppyrot kal GwigTOoc. Svoruxiac xurcetxop, bwd Tr Terwrdy kal Tí» 
ÜBarew Tv mopÜnovuérn» kal dvBpamolitouévgp, murpáekec (dia èv viobs eümpereis Guyarépas 
re mapÜévovs, Snuocig & avabijywara, papás, lepobs ávópiávras dvayxatoudévwr. abrois 3à 
rédos per 92» wpogbéras “yevopérois Sovhevecy, rà 06 mpd rovrov xaXemórepa, cxourwpuol kal 
xeyxhides kal fro. xal ordcets Ümradpow kabóuaros pir dv trig, yóxovs 8 els m9» 
épfiugatouévwy i máyov, Gere Th» Sovrtelay cewwáxðeay Soxeiy elvat «al elpjrny. “ Un- 
speakable and incredible misfortunes were rife in the province. Its people were 
plundered and reduced to slavery by the taxgatherers and moneylenders. Families 
were forced to sell their comely sons and virgin daughters and cities their votive 
offerings, pictures, and sacred statues. At last men had to surrender to their 
creditors and serve them as slaves, but what preceded this was far worse--tortures 
of rope, barrier, and horse; standing under the open sky in the blazing sun of 
summer, in winter being thrust into mud or ice. Slavery seemed, by comparison, 
to be disburdenment and peace." 

ss Fb.: wadror péy yap éxaroorhy ékékevce kal uj TAÀéo» eis robs TóXovs rovyiferdar- 
Setrepor è robs naxporépovs ToU dpxaíov réxous ámékowe: rd è rpíro» xai péyerrov, rate 
Tap TOU xpewperérov mrpocsiuy rv reradptyny peplda xapmovoO0a« ròp Üarvew rüv. à 8è Tókov 
Kedaraiy curdyas dorépnro roi warrés: dar’ év éhdocrom xpéve rerpacrias dearudyrar Tà 
Xpé« wávra kai ras krýoes éAevÜépas dmoB8o05rac rois Seowdrats. Fv $e roUTO Kody Sdveroy 
de TO» diopuplwr radrdvrwr, ols rh» ‘Aciay étnulacev à. Zó^ħas: Kal Seurdoiy dredbOy rois 
Baveicacty, tar’ éxelvwy dunyudvar Han Trois rókow eis Shdexa pupiddas raXávrwr. “Tn the 
first place he ordered that the monthly rate of interest should be reckoned at one 
per cent and no more; in the second place he cut off all interest that execeded the 
principal; third, and most important of all, he ordained that the lender should 
receive not more than the fourth part of his debtor’s income, and any lender who 
added interest to principal was deprived of the whole. Thus in less than four years’ 
time the debts were all paid and the properties restored to their owners unencum- 
bered. This public debt had its origin in the twenty thousand talents which Sulla 
had laid upon Asia as a contribution, and twice this amount had been paid back 
to the money lenders. Yet now, by reckoning usurious interest, they had brought 
the total debt up to one hundred and twenty thousand talents.” 

The province thus actually paid sums equal to the original loans twice over hefore 
70 B. C., and now paid the amount of the loan with 12% interest or less during four 
years. On the special taxes Lucullus instituted, App., Mith., 83, see below. 

se Cic, Verr., II, 1, 69: cives Romani, qui Lampsaci negotiabantur. 

eo Tb., II, 1, 73, the jury at the trial of Philodamus consisted of togati, creditors 


of the Greeks, who wanted & friendly governor. 
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Mithridates lieutenant Eumachus killed many with their families in 
Phrygia in 74. They were busy in Bithynia also in 81,” when the 
youthful Caesar came, and large numbers had to seek refuge at Chal- 
cedon when Mithridates entered Bithynia in 74. Cicero in 67 could 
speak of the numbers and importance both of the resident Romans and 
the non-resident investors, Pro Leg. Man., 18: Deinde ex ceteris 
ordinibus homines gnavi atque industrii partim ipsi in Asia nego- 
tiantur, quibus vos absentibus consulere debetis, partim eorum in ea 
provincia pecunias magnas collocatas habent. “ Next there are active 
and energetic men of the other orders, some of whom are carrying on 
business in Asia in person, whose interests you ought to consult in 
their absence, some of whom possess large sums invested in that 
province.” 

We possess notices of associations?* of Roman residents in Asia 
during the periods of Cicero and Augustus at Mitylene,/^ Methymna,” 
Chios,” Samos,?* Cos, Ephesus,” Pergamum," Smyrna, Erythrae,™ 


*1 App., Mith., 75. 

*3 Suet., Jul., 2: repetita Bithynia per causam exigendae pecuniae, quae deberetur 
cuidam libertino clienti suo; tb., 49, accubantibus nonnullis urbicis negotiatoribus. 

99 App., Mith., 71. 

4 In Latin such associations were called conventus, and their presidents curatores 
or magistri; in Greek the terms differ, varying from xarotxovrres to mpayuarevépevor 
"Peuacoi, sometimes ‘Pwuaios only. The term ocvuroMrevóuevo(. seems to indicate a 
eloser relation of the Romans in a town to the native group, possibly even betraying 
an official act of colonization (see Hatzfeld, op. cit.; T. A. P.A., LXVI [1935], 22-4). 
Kornemann and Schulten have failed to recognize the spontaneous and unofficial 
character of these associations. 

95 (7, I. L., III, 7160; cf, F. G., XII, 2, 88 and 111, 258, 375, 428; I.G. R. P., Iv, 
33b, 100, 106. 

ee T, G. R. P., IV, 4, D. 

9! 7, G. R. P., IV, 943; cf., for individuals, 1703; Zolotas, Adyrad, XX (1909), 241, 
no. 58; 272, no. 174; 249, no. 86; 351, no. 3. 

s8 (7. 7. L., TII, 458; I. G. R.P., IV, 961, 991, 992; B.C. H., II (1878), 181, no. 
3; Ath. Mitt., X XV (1900), 146; XXXVII (1912), 209; OC. I. L., TIT, 7164; O.T. G., 
2260; distinctions here are made difficult by the establishment of a colony of uncer- 
tain date, I. G. R. P., TV, 991. 

*9 I. G. R. P, TV, 1087 (Augustan), 1077, 1079, 1080, 1092, 1101; C.I.L., ITI, 
12261; Paton, 131, 166 b, 179, 337; Herzog, Koische Forsch., 50 a, 82, 84, 85, 127. 

79 O, I. L., IIT, 14195 *?; Forsch., II, 68; ef. Pro Flacco, 31; Cass. Dio, LI, 20, 7 
(Augustus). For individuals see Cic., Fam., XIII, 69, 1; I. B. M., 546, a Brundi- 
sien family; cf. C. I. L., TX, 49, 50; C. I. L., III, 424 == 14194, aqueduct of Sextilius. 

"Cic. Pro Flacco, 71: ubi multi cives Romani sunt; I.G.R.P., IV, 315; Ath. 
Mitt., XXIV (1899), 187, no. 48; 15 Italie names appear in ephebie catalogues 
between 80 and 29 B.C., Ath. Mitt, XXXII (1907), 433, 436, 438, 443, 456; 
XXXIII (1908), 395, 397-399, 411, 414; I. G. R. P., YV, 271; B.C. B., XIL (1888), 
374; C. I. L., III, 7094, 7095 (Elaea). 
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Teos,"* Tralles,”* Priene,” Cnidus," probably at Magnesia’ and 
Miletus,’ Laodiceia,? Apameia,** Synnada,? Cibyra,®* Ilium,®* Ses- 
os," Lampsacus,* and in the Augustan period at Cyzicus too." Out- 
side the province of Asia there were associations at Nicaea® of 
Bithynia, Gangra*? of Paphlagonia, Conana® of Pisidia, Mallos?' of 
Cilieia. Besides these come notices showing that they were established 
in considerable numbers in Pontus where they suffered at the hands 
of Pharnaces,?? in Galatia where they dealt with Deiotarus,?* in Cicero's 
province of Cilicia, so numerous that he could hold a levy,?* and in 
Cyprus, where Cicero says they were few but Caesar implies that 


73 Cie., Pro Flacco, T1; R. E. G., XIV (1901), 299, no. 10; and for individuals, Pro 
Flacco, 54, 75; C.T. L., III, 6064, 6086, 7110; Hatzfeld, 109 f. 

73 I. G. R. P., IV, 1540, 1548; C.I.L., III, 7112; cf. Z G. R.P. IV, 1545: L. 
Marius M.f. Aem. Caiata (nus). 

ti T. G. R. P., IV, 1579. 

te Pro Flacco, 71; cf. below in Part II. 

“7 Inschr. o. Priene, 112, 118, 114; ef. also Pro Flacco, 31; Inschr. e. Priene, 
112, 1. 1; 142, 1. 3; 113, 114, 142, 626, 697, 698, 709, 710, 711, 713, 715, 730. 

7 B.C. H., XXXIV (1010), 425 — XXXVI (1912), 667; cf. L. W., 1572; I. B. M., 
839. 

75 Insch. Magnes., 118 (a building to which only Italians contributed), 111, 139, 
141, 143, 154, 282, 986, 287. 

7 Twenty-four Italic names including names of Gessii, Samiarii, and Clodii on 
ephebe lista between 54 and 14 B.C., I. B. M., 924, 925; R.#.G., VI (1893), 189, 
190, 195. 
|. 9? Cie., Verr., IT, 1, 73-76; O.I. L., III, 12242. See Part II on Hierapolis. 

9? (7. T. L., IIL, 365; ef. I. G. R.P., IV, 804; Att., VI, 3, 5. 

*? (7. 7, L., I, 2 (2nd ed.), 2663, found at Volsinii: qui in dioieesi synnajdica nego- 
tiantur. Appiani [... 

35 J, G. R. P., IV, 903, 904, 905, 913, 916-919 of which some are post-Augustan; of. 
Fam., XII, 21; 2; 27; Horace, Epist., I, 6, 32; B. O. H., XV (1891), 554. 

sT, G. R.P. TV, 190, 224. 

55 B. C. H., TV (1880), 518. 

sa Cie, Verr., IT, 1, 69. 

8? Could local commercial rivalries explain the quarrel in which Cyzicenes put 
Romans to death and for which Augustus took away the autonomy of the town 
(Cass. Dio, LIV, 7, 6 [20 B.C.])? Cf. 7. G. R.P., IV, 135. 

59 (Y I.L., YII, 12223; Cass. Dio, LI, 20, 7; ef. Fam., XIII, 61; C.I.L. Tit, 
14402 d. 

39 Stud. Pont. III, 66 = I. L. S., 8781 (6 B. C.) found at Neoclaudiopolis of 
Phazemonitia {Vezir Köprü). 

99 F, E. G., II, 744 (late): ol é£ dpxalov xarotxotvres ‘Pwpaioi. 

*i C.F. L., ITI, 14177 1°; cf. I. G. E. P., HI, 888. 

9? Caes., Bell. Alex., 41 and TO. 

ae Cio., Pro Deiot., 26. 

at A£t., V, 18, 2; note also the Roman speculators whom he induced to release 
food for the cities after a crop failure, Att., V, 21, 8. 

95 Cie., Att., V, 21, 6: ne cives Romani pauci qui illic negotiantur ius sibi dictum 
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they were moderately numerous. There exist also indications that 
the various associations of Romans in Asia were in some degree 
interconnected. They were subjected as a group to a general levy 
in 49 B. C. Other evidence reveals a scattering of individual Romans 
not only in the cities where associations are known to have existed but 
in other towns of the province. Instances occur at Clazomenae,™ 
Cyme,?? Apollonis,!*? the village of . .. szedda,!*' Macedones Hyrcani,'^? 
Ilasus,"* Haliearnassus,'* Acmonia, Philomelium,'" and in Pontus, 
in Phazemonitis and Diacopene. The wilder parts of Pisidia, 
Isauria, and Cilicia Tracheia, as well as Cappadocia, probably still 
remained unattractive to Roman traders. 

Explicit evidence regarding the trades and occupations of the resi- 
dent business men is scarce in proportion to their numbers, merely 
yielding us examples which we hope are typical. There were land- 
owners in Chios’ and Cos*” attracted by the profitable vineyards 
there, probably in Lesbos too, and so necessary to the prosperity of 
the towns that Sulla in Chios and Caesar in Mitylene compelled them 
to share in civic taxes and liturgies."" The aftermath of the Sullan 
settlement must have transferred many properties to Roman posses- 
sion, but no particular instances are traceable. 


negarent. Caes, Bell. Civ., III, 103; cf. Plut, Cato Minor, 36 on the sale of 
Ptolemy's effects in 58. 

95 As we shall see, individuals carried on business affairs in several places at 
once; note at Laodiceia, I. G. R. P., IV, 860: of éwi rijs 'Acías ‘Pwyaioe, a phrase 
which, as in O.Z. L.. X, 1797: mercatores qui Alexandr(iai) Asiai Syriai nego- 
tiantur, merely indicates the general fields in which many were interested; ef. at 
Ephesus, O. I. G., 2957, and I. B. M., 517, I1 A. D. 

°? Caes., Bell. Civ., III, 32: neque minus .. . civibus Romanis eius provinciae 
. . . €ertae pecuniae imparabadtur. 

9? Horace, Sat., I, 7: Persius Hybrida. 

=» T, G. E. P., IV, 1302 (Augustan) ; cf. Pro Flacco, 46. 

190 Pro Flacco, 51, 71; cf. K. P., FI, nos. 96, 97. 

101 7, G., EZ, P., IV, 1357. 

202 70., 1358. 

193 (7, I. D., III, 7154. 

195 (QJ. T. Œ., 2665. 

195 Pro Flacco, 30. 

199 Cic., Fam., XTII, 43, Oppius, a resident agent of the banker Egnatius; cf. 44, 
45, 73, 74. 

197 Stud. Pont., III, pp. 178 t. 

198 See notes 47, 67. 

199 T, G. R. P., IV, 1087: rofl] évexrnpdver xal rol "yewpryeüvre[s] d» "AXerrt xal IEND, 
Tüp Te woNevrürv kal ‘Pwpalwy kal perolxwy. 

11? Sea notes 65, 66; I. G. R. P., IV, 043; 38. 
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The most notable example is that of Appuleius Decianus of Apol- 
lonis and Pergamum, a business man, described in 59 as already thirty 
years a resident, who became owner of the estate of Lysanias of Temnus 
after it had been pledged to him as security for a loan at a high rate 
of interest, and through collusion with a guardian, whose appointment 
he had himself secured, acquired the properties in Apollonis of the 
women-folk of a certain Amyntas."' Curtius Mithres, freedman of 
Curtius Postumus, was engaged in a dispute about property at Colo- 
phon."* L. Genucilius Curvus acquired land at Parium,"* perhaps 
by foreclosing a mortgage. Vaccius Labeo of Cyme bequeathed some 
land to the city."* The Romans at the village of ...szedda in Lydia 
were probably landowners.*** 

The evidence for the traders also fails to give an adequate picture 
of their activities. They probably joined the native traders in 59 in 
protesting against the poréíorium circumvectionis*** and so were en- 
gaged in local coasting trade. The master of an association at Ephesus 
bought an oil cellar open to the south."" His name, Veturius Rhodo, 
reveals at once connections with Delos and with Atina, the center of 
the oil producing region of Latium.  Horace's Satire (I, 7) gains 
much in wit and point if we assume that Persius Hybrida of Clazo- 
menae was a wine merchant.’ Marius of Caieta appears at Ery- 
thrae."* It is no accident that the inscription jointly set up by 
* those who do business in Alexandria, Asia, and Syria" was found 


231 Pro Flacco, 51: pecuniam adulescentulo grandi faenore, fiducia tamen accepta, 
occupavisti. Hanc fiduciam ... tenes hodie ac possides. Eum tu testem spe 
recuperandi fundi paterni venire . . . coegisti. Ib., 72: huius (Amyntas) socrum, 
mulierem imbecilli consili, satis locupletem, pellexit Decianus ad sese et, cum illa 
quid ageretur nesciret, in possessione praediorum eius familiam suam collocavit. 


Cf. 73-80. 
21? Cic., Pam., XIII, 69: in ea controversia quam habet de fundo eum quodam 


Colophonio. 

11? Fb., 53: id iuris in agris, quod ei Pariana civitas decrevit et dedit. 

315 7, G. R. P., TV, 1302: Svberra 52 kal rd BaXársgor rois véora kal mpós rà» ele abra 
xopa'y(av rais twapxoloas are rrócias čv Zuapayhw, kal émukeácayra rd yuprdoror. 

187 Œ. R. P., IV, 1357. These could possibly be Augustan colonists. 

119 Cic. Att., II, 16, 4: in hae re malo universae Asiae et negotiatoribus; nam 
eorum quoque vehementer interest. 

11% Forsch. Eph., II, no. 74: P. Veturius, P. 1, Rodo, m[a]g(ister) in emendum 
doliariu[m. . . . meri?]di[a]num ded[it] ex de[eclretu co[n]legei; ef. B.O.H., 
XXXVI (1912), 90; O. I. L., X, 6077, 5121, 5122; Cic., Fam., IT, 18, 1. 

118 Persius hic permagna negotia dives habebat Clazomenis. . . . At Graecus 
postquam est Italo perfusus aceto, Persius exclamat. 

119 F, &. R. P., TV, 1545. 
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at Puteoli.?? The lists compiled by Hatzfeld reveal among the resi- 
dents in Asia families whose names were already familiar at Delos 
and who had South Italian connections. Such were the Paconii in 
Cos;?' Veturius and the Apulian family of the Gerillani in Ephe- 
sus,"? the Delian Gessii and Clodii at Miletus, a Delian Audius at 
Halicarnassus, Ollius at Pergamum, Oppius at Philomelium.** Among 
others attracted to Cibyra for its fine embossed iron ware was the art 
dealer of Sicyon and Athens, M. Aemilius Avianus, who resided at 
Cibyra for four years.1%* A certain Cluvius, probably a member of 
the Puteolan family, is found at Magnesia on the Maeander.^ That 
Etruscan and Umbrian connections were also involved is shown by the 
inseription of Volsinii mentioning the business men of Synnada, and 
that at Mevania of Rubrius Rubella, “a Gallic and Asiatic business 
man.” ° The businesses of all of these cannot be defined, but traffic 
in the products of the province, oil and wine and figs, wool from 
Miletus and Phrygia, and fine iron work from Cibyra, are at least 
included. Grain merchants appear only among the speculators ?" with 
whom Cicero had to deal in Cilicia in 51 but must have been common 
in Phrygia and the Cabalia. We find a seller of purple in Cos*** and 
a fuller at Magnesia on the Maeander."?* 

Among the many bankers and money lenders we may first mention 
the group of creditors of the Greeks that tried the case of Philodamus 
of Lampsacus in 79, one of whom was also prosecutor.” Appuleius 
Decianus has been mentioned above. Castricius of Smyrna is a good 
instance, a member of a family of which one appears in Rome, one 
in Sicily, several at Delos, while he himself was known for his loan 


120 O. I. L., X, 1797. 

wn B, C, H., XX NVI (1012), 63; I. G. R. P., IV, 1081 — C. F. L., ITI, 12264; Cic. 
Quint. Frat., I, 1, 19; on Veturius see note 117. 

12 B, C.H.. XXXVI (1912), 37, 133; C.I. L., IX, 49, 50, 122, 224, 6123; I. B. M., 
646. 

+ B. C.H., X XXVI (1912), 39, 27, 17, 60. See note 79; O. I. G., 2665; I. G. R. P., 
IV, 488; Cio, Fam., XIII, 43, 44. 

73 Fam., XIII, 21; cf. 2 and 27; VII, 23, 1-3; see note 83. 

135 Inschr. Magn., 139; see below. 

326 C, I, L., 1* (ed. 2), 2603; XI, 6068: negotiator Gallicanus et Asiaticus. 

1? Cic., Att., V, 21, 8: Quacumque iter feci . . . perfeci ut Graeci et cives Romani, 
qui frumentum compresserant, magnum numerum populis pollicerentur. 

138 7, G. R. P., TV, 1071. 

139 Insohr. Magn., 111. 

389 Cic., Ferr., II, 1, 73 f. 
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to Tralles.*  Sextilius of Acmonia, from whom Asclepiades could 
borrow 206,000 drachmae, was a wealthy money lender, probably a 
member of a family known in Delos, Chalcis, Naxos, and Ephesus.**? 
The Gerillani, being bankers in Delos, were probably bankers also in 
Ephesus.?* Other residents engaged in money lending merely as 
agents, such as Oppius of Philomelium for Egnatins,"** and Scaptius, 
Gavius, and Matinius for Marcus Brutus," Euthydemus in Ephesus 
for Cluvius the banker,"* agents of the Roman house of the Fufi, 
and of Atticus at Ephesus, and perhaps at Apollonis too.*®* 

The investments of the non-residents turned of course less to trade, 
which requires personal supervision, than to land and loans. Public 
loans to cities and princes were apparently preferred, if our evidence 
is typical. Among the owners of land appear Caerellia,'?? a certain 
Maeculonius,'*^ P. Septimius," A. Trebonius!“ in Cilicia, probably 
also L. Octavius Naso '** whose heir was L. Flavius the praetor desig- 
nate of 59 B. C., and perhaps T. Annius Milo'** in the Chersonese. 
Some Romans in official position were not above turning a penny as 
traders. Malleolus, Dolabella’s quaestor in Cilicia in 79, came pre- 
pared not only to make loans but to purchase wines and other products 
of the country. "Verres in turn seized these, shipped away the wine 
and other goods, in fact used the fortune of Malleolus as it was in- 
tended to be used, but did so for his own benefit; he apparently profited 


131 Pro Flacco, 54, 75; cf. Att., IT, 7, 5; XII, 28, 3; 30, 2 (Rome); Verr., II, 3, 
185 (Sicily); B.C. H., XXXVI (1912), 24 (Delos). 

1932 Pro Flacoo, 84-6: Dixit publice data drachmarum CCVI.... Ab A. Sextilio 
dicit se dedisse et a suis fratribus. Potuit dare Sextilius. Cf. ib., 84: the wife of 
Sextilius Andro was a client of Flaccus; B.C.H., XXXVI (1912), 78 (Delos); 
I.G., XII, 9, 916 (Chalcis) ; 7. G., XII, 5, 39 (Naxos); C.I.L. WTI, 424 = 14194 
(Ephesus). 

155 f B. M., 546, cf. 533, 573 (Ephesus); B.0.H., XXXVI (1912), 87 (Delos); 
C.I. L., IX, 49, 50, 122, 224, 6128 (Brundisium). 

194 Fam., XIII, 43, 44. 

155 Att, V, 21, 10 £.; VI, 1, 61.5 2, Tf; 8, 5 1. 

33° Cic., Fam., XIII, 56. 

167 Cic., Pro Flacco, 46-48. 

188 Cic., Att., V, 13, 2. 

139 Cic., Fam., XIII, 72; she was also the heir of C. Vennonius. 

149 Pro Flacco, 46. 

141 Th., 88. 

142 Pam., I, 3, 1. 

1433 Quint. Frat., I, 2, 10 at Apollonis. 

144 Att., VI, 1, 19; 5, 2; cf. A.J. P., LIV (1933), 66 f. 

145 Verr., II, 1, 91-2; Verres collected 2,500,000 HS from the sale. 
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from his requisitions in office in a similar way. Others were equally 
ready to carry on business while in office. Nicomedes of Bithynia 
owed money at interest to members of the staff of the Homan gen- 
erals; ° Verres had business in Bithynia when he came to Lamp- 
sacus.'*7 Cicero's legate in Cilicia, M. Annius, had a dispute, prob- 
ably over borrowed money, with the people of Sardis.'** Pompey's 
official loan to Ariobarzanes of Cappadocia has been diseussed in Vol. I 
(388 f.) along with the later private investments of Marcus Brutus. 
Among the bankers engaged in Asiatic investments L. Egnatius 
Rufus**® had agents at Philomelium and interests both in Bithynia 
and Asia. Cicero's friend Cluvius of Puteoli lent money to five cities 
of Caria—Mylasa, Alabanda, Heracleia, Bargylia, and Caunus—and 
held a mortgage on the property of Philotes of Alabanda.'^ It appears 
that some of the funds belonged to Pompey who was employing Cluvius 
as an agent. The bankers, Marcus and Gaius Fufius, made loans in 
Rome to Heracleides of Temnos and when he failed to pay, their 
agent appeared in Asia to collect from his surety and fellow townsman, 
Hermippus.*** This loan was apparently made before the passage of 
a Gabinian law in 67 forbidding borrowing by provincials in Rome. 
The law was either intended to prevent a further flow of capital from 
Italy or was connected with the financing of Pompey’s campaign in 
67. In either case the emergency soon passed and by 56 exceptions 
were being made." Atticus’ interests in Asia required a trip in 54 
and we find him in 51 busy collecting a debt through his agents there. 
Cicero provided himself with money by cashing orders on Atticus’ 
agents in Ephesus." T. Pinnius lent 8,000,000 HS to Nicaea of 
Bithynia.*** Cicero's friend and host at Brundisium, M. Laenius 


4% App., Mith., 11. 

14? Ferr., II, 1, 63. 

148 Fam., XIII, 56. 

149? Fam., XIII, 43, 44, 45, 47, 13, 74. 

199 Fam., XIII, 50: MvAaaeis et "AXaGavdeis pecuniam Cluvio debent .. . praeterea 
Philotea Alahandensis bro@jxas Cluvio dedit (security for the city's loan?) ae 
praeterea Heracleotae et Bargylietae, qui item debent, . . . Caunii praeterea debent, 

. . Agitur res Cn. Pompei etiam, nostri necessari. On the connections of Cluvius 
ef. Att., VI, 2, 3; XIII, 48, 3; XIV, 9, 1; C. I. L., X, 1572, 1578; B.C. H., XXXVI 
(1912), 28. 

3533 Pro Flacoo, 46-48. 

15? See Vol. I, 347-8; Att. V, 21, 12; VI, 2, 7; A.J. A., XLI (1937), 248 g: for 
another view, O. A. H., TX, 345. 

153 Att., IV, 15, 2; 16, 7; V, 13, 2; 20, 10. 

394 Fam., XIII, 61. 
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Flaccus, had interests in Bithynia and in Cilicia where he requested 
Cicero to give his agent a prefectship to aid him in forcing payments.*™ 
Pompey's interests went beyond the loans mentioned above; he asked 
Cicero to appoint his agent a prefect to aid collections in Cilicia, and 
was probably interested in the estate of Pompeius Vindullus of Apa- 
meia." Lucceius and Sestius both had funds due them in Cilicia.'^* 
C. Valerius Flaceus, governor of Asia in 62, was accused of appro- 
priating part of the Asian estate of a relative, Valeria, wife of Sex- 
tilius Andro."* Others whose interests cannot be characterized are 
Atilius,"* T. Aufidius Lureo,!?? A. Caecina,'! M. Coelius Rufus,” 
Curtius Postumus,!?? M. Feridius,'5* M. Marcilius,!'?^5 P. Messienus,'** 
L. Nostius Zoilus,!® T. Pinarius,'?* Servilius Strabo,” P. Vedius,?" 
and L. Valerius.*™ | 

Much has been said about the greed of the Italian traders, money 
lenders, and investors, and some of it is true, but their coming was 
not altogether a loss to the provinces. They brought capital when 
capital was needed to a country that in normal times could well repay 
investments in her land, her industries, and her commerce. The 
traders helped to increase the market for her products and to keep her 
workshops busy. Difficulties were mainly due to the special exac- 
tions and hardships of the Mithridatic and the civil wars, in which it 
is particularly apparent that the Roman traders suffered no less from 
requisitions than the natives (see below under Caesar, etc.). In the 
end the resident Romans who had come to exploit the provincials for 
their profit stayed to identify their interests with them. By the time 


155 Fam., XIII, 63; Att., VI, 1, 6; V, 20, 8. 
:59 7b., VI, 1, 6; 1, 25. 

ist Fem., V, 20, 6. 

158 Pro Flacco, 84 ff. 

159 Fam., XIII, 62 (Bithynia). 

1990 Pro Flacco, 86. 

161 Fam., VI, 7, 5; 8, 2; XIII, 66. 

193 Fam., VIII, 2, 2; 4, 5; 8, 10; 9, 3; 11, 4, all on Sittius' bond; cf. II, 12, 2. 
162 Fam., XIII, 69; Att., IX, 5, 1; 28, 3. 
194 Fam., VIII, 9, 4. 

195 7%,, XIII, 54. 

168 7b., 51. 

187 Tb., 46. 

198 A $t., VI, 1, 23. 

298 Fam., XILI, 64. 

370 Att., VI, 1, 25. 

171 Fam., ITI, 1, 3; I, 10. 
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of Augustus we find them, like Sextilius of Ephesus, building aque- 
ducts," or like Vaccius of Cyme, endowing the gymnasiums'"" of 
their new home towns. They join in the local offices, feasts, and reli- 
gious rites,'* accept the local systems of education," and intermarry 
with the non-citizens among whom they live."? The Italian exploiters 
of one generation in the Asiatie provinces became the partners in the 
general revival of Greck activity in the next. A great many of the 
non-resident landholders and investors of Cicero's day must have lost 
their properties and investments during the civil wars and the pro- 
seriptions. Since much of the property was sold again, it merely 
changed hands. No great change in the general situation resulted. 


Native Business Interests. The general discussion of the evidence 
relating to the native trade, banking, investments, and fortunes in Asia 
Minor, which were temporarily overshadowed by the activities of the 
Italian and Roman business men, can best be postponed to the eorre- 
sponding chapters in Part II. It seems pertinent however to insert 
here a few examples from the republican period in Asia. According to 
Cicero Asia excelled in the multitude of goods for export," much of 
which must have been carried by native traders on native ships. I 
have elsewhere (p. 566) offered a conjectural estimate of 25-40 million 
dollars of trade per annum in the ports of Asia. Some of the coastal 
trade affected by the portorium circumvectionis was native.''* . Cicero 
mentions Greeks as well as Romans who were holding grain after a 
crop failure in Cilicia, speculating for a rise in prices.’  Bottomry 


172 Q, T. L., TIT, 14194 — 424. 

173 F, G. R. P., IV, 1302. 

17i Note as an example Aulus Aemilius Zosimus of Priene who was first a resident 
alien, then a citizen, then a magistrate of the town, Inschr. o. Priene, 112, 113, 114 
(early and middie first century B.C.}. Such examples could be multiplied from 
the period of Augustus and the early empire. 

778 See notes 46, 71, and 79 on the Italie names in the ephebic lists at Pergamum 
and Miletus. Note also the tribute paid at Priene to the work of Zosimus (note 
174) as Director of Elementary Education (paedonomus). 

178 Cf. O.I. Œ., 3142, 1. 33 (Smyrna), Apollonius, son of Publius, of Catania, 
Apollonia, daughter of Dionysius, of Apameia, his wife. 

"" Pro Leg. Man., 14: Asia vero tam opima est ac fertilis ut et ubertate agrorum 
et varietate frnetunm et magnitudine pasiionis et multitudine earum rerum quae 
exportentur facile omnibus terris antecellat. 

178 Cic., Att., II, 16, 4: in hae re malo universae Asiae et negotiatoribus; nam 
eorum quoque vehementer interest. 

179 Cic, Att., V, 21, 8. 
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loans are mentioned in the inscription of Ephesus of 85 B. C. (quoted 
below). The effect of the period of piracy and the probable revival of 
commerce between 67 B.C. and the outbreak of civil war should be 
mentioned. Significant too are the ports from which ships could be 
gathered by Lucullus in 86-84, by Pompey in 49-48 B.C., and by 
Brutus and Antony later on; so too, the numbers they were able to 
gather.'^ Mithridates and Sulla caused enormous losses of capital but 
by no means withdrew it all. We have seen that native money lenders 
probably made up some of the Sullan indemnity, and that after 70 
when Lucullus gave her reasonable conditions Asia paid the debt with 
comparative ease. Many sacred treasures had been sold in 84,*** but 
there are references to the ancient treasures in the temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus in 49,'** in that of Artemis of Perga in 79,’ at Priapus 
of Mysia in 74,'** and gifts came as usual to Apollo of Didyma.'?* 
Pompey in 49 and 48 was able to collect mueh from the cities of the 
province; so too, Caesar in 48 and 47, and Brutus and Cassius in 48 
found a considerable amount of coin and plate. Some cities, like Per- 
gamum, provided much money; Rhodes, which previously escaped 
aggression, yielded 8,000 talents, and Tarsus 1,500.'^ It is probable 
that Brutus and Antony between them did really take all the avail- 
able funds in the provinces. Before 49 B. C., however, the removal of 
stored-up capital by exactions, eonfiscations, income on investments, 
and tribute had been partially compensated by the return of Roman 
capital for investment, and by the probable natural balance of trade 
in favour of Asia in times of peace and normal commerce. The final 
catastrophe of the civil wars of course made necessary a cancellation 
of debts by Augustus, and left most of Asia bankrupt for a generation. 


The Cistophoric Coinage. The Roman coinage doubtless was always 
legal tender in the provinces of Asia Minor, but the coinage established 
and popularized by the Pergamene kings, the cistophori,**’ remained 


199 See Vol. I, 356; below pp. 571 ff. 

181 Plut., Luc., 20. 

153 Caes., Bell. Civ., III, 33: depositas antiquitus pecunias; 106. 

189 Cic. Verr., II, 1, 54. 

154 Plut., Lue., 18. 

285 Haussoullier, Études, 209, no. 10. 

188 See below on Pompey, Brutus, Cassius, and Antony. 

287 The basie treatise on the cistophoric coinage is Pinder, Über die Cistophoren, 
Berlin, 1856; see Head, Hist. Num.*, 535 and under the cities mentioned; cf. also, 
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in regular use. This was a silver coinage minted on the Rhodian 
standard, which also remained in favour in southwestern Asia Minor, 
equal to three-quarters of the corresponding Attic unit, the drachma, 
and of the Roman denarius; it provided western Asia Minor with a 
common currency. Under the kings these coins were issued from mints 
at Parium, Pergamum, and Adramyttium in Mysia, Phocaea, Ephesus, © 
and Smyrna in Ionia, Apollonis, Nysa, Sardis, Stratoniceia on the 
Caicus, Thyatira and Tralles in Lydia, and Apameia, Laodiceia, and 
Synnada in Phrygia. Apparently most of these cities ceased to issue 
cistophori soon after 183 B. C., but whether it was due to Rome’s 
refusal to extend minting privileges, to the exigencies of war and con- 
fiseation, to Roman misgovernment, or simply to the decline of com- 
merce as the pirates and brigands grew stronger we do not know. The 
war with Aristonicus ean account for the cessation of Apollonis, Pho- 
caea, Stratoniceia, and Thyatira. Tralles ceased by 126 B. C.; we 
have few from Synnada, Laodiceia, and Apameia; Nysa ceased by 
111 B. C., Sardis by 112, and Smyrna by 90, and the presumption is 
that the undated series of Pergamum and Adramyttium did also. 
Ephesus alone shows an unbroken series until 67 B. C., the curious 
break in which from 67-58 is followed by the beginning of proconsular 
issues, no longer purely civic issues, both there and at Tralles, Laodi- 
ceig, and Apameia.*** These ceased with the outbreak of civil war 
only to be revived later in another form in the cistophoric medallions 
of Antony and Augustus. The break in the coinage of Ephesus was 
probably connected with the Gabinian Law of 67 preventing borrow- 
ing at Rome by provincials, with the embargo on the export of gold 
and silver from Italy in 63, and with the retention in Asia in 62 of 
the Jewish gold meant for the temple at Jerusalem, possibly also with 
the huge funds voted to Pompey. The proconsular issues show that 
by 58 the coinage of silver had come under the supervision of the 
Roman government. The cessation of mints did not mean that the 
eistophoric coinage was immediately abandoned. Pompey left large 
sums in eistophori in Asia at the disposal of the government in 62 and 


under the cities named, the British Museum Catalogues for Mysia, Ionia, Lydia, 
and Phrygia; Von Fritze, Die Antiken Münzen Mysiens; Imhoof-Blumer, Lydische 
Stadtmünzen; Müncen der Dynastie von Pergamon; Babelon, Invent. sommaire Coll. 
Waddington; Regling, P. W., XI, 1, 524 ff. 

188 On this break see A.J. A., XLI (1937), 248 f.; cf. Vol. I, 304, 322, 347 f. 
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the quaestors at Rome wished to pay the allowance of Quintus Cicero 
in Asia from it,? apparently to his disadvantage. What remained 
from the allowance of Cicero himself was deposited in cistophori in 
Ephesus. ^ Since three denarii normally weighed 180+ grains 
(11.644 grammes) and a cistophorus (4 Rhodian drachmae)'™ of full 
weight contained 192 + grains (12.441 grammes), the apparent advan- 
tage in exchange lay with the Roman coins and it becomes difficult to 
explain the continued popularity and survival of the cistophorus ex- 
cept on the ground of Asian conservatism, especially as the Romans 
apparently demanded some other advantages also for the denarius in 
exchange.!9?? 


Other Issues of Coinage. Other issues during the period were the 
gold coins of Tralles, Ephesus, Pergamum, Miletus, Smyrna, and 
Erythrae, minted during the first Mithridatie war to celebrate their 
liberty; the aurei and denarii of Sulla and his lieutenants (84); aurei 
(62-1) and denarii (49-8) of Pompey; denarii and aurei of Caesar; 
aurei, denarii, and quinarii of Brutus and Cassius; cistophoric medal- 
lions and some bronzes of Antony and his lieutenants; and the same 
of Octavian.'?? These were for the most part coined from Asiatic col- 
lections and booty to pay soldiers and meet other expenses. We shall 
discuss later the bronze coinage struck locally to supply the need of 
small change. No silver was minted in Bithynia and Pontus; in 
Pamphylia Aspendus, Perge and Side minted silver on the Attie 
Standard up to the Empire, Side being the mint for King Amyntas of 
Galatia. Many of these coins were overstruck as cistophori. Although 
a little gold and some silver was being mined,"* much of the supply 
eame from stored-up treasure or from commercial activity. 


Some Examples of Business Activity. The great body of evidence 


189 Cio. Att., If, 6, 2: ecquae spes sit denari an cistophoro Pompeiano iaceamus? 


Cf. II, 16, 4; De Domo, 52. 


199 Aft., XI, 1, 2. 
191 Festus, 492L: Talentorum non unum genus. Atticum est sex milium denarium: 


Rhodium et cistophorum quattuor milium et quingentorum denarium. Cf. listed 
weights of examples in the British Museum catalogues. 

193 Cic., Pam., Il, 17, 7: se ait curasse ut cum quaestu populi pecunia permutaretur. 

199 See Head, Hist. Nwm.*, under these cities and the corresponding pages in the 
British Museum Catalogues; on the coinage of the commanders see Grueber, Coins 
of the Roman Republio in the British Museum, II, 445 ff. 

194 See Wiegand, Ath. Mitt., XXIX (1904), 268 ff. on Balia Maden. 
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on banking and investment will be discussed in Part II. Here I insert 
two documents illustrating the difficult situation of the cities in the 
Ilian league after the first Mithridatic war; and one which forms part 
of the Ephesian decree of 85, and yields at once a lively picture of the 
business life of Ephesus and of the disturbances caused by the city's 
attempt to match the radical program of Mithridates. To this I add 
a short discussion of the mortgage inscriptions of Mylasa and Olymus 
and some notices on rates of interest charged on mortgages and loans. 


I. G. B. P., IV, 193, after 85 B. O.: Ei 3€ rives éyypadal yeyévn[vr]o« 
$j Sherjpara xarà röv móAeov kal röv dywvoberG[v] xal ray ópCávrev 4 Sia- 
xepucávrov re Ty Kkowóv röv ry[v] émíexeocw emowaévev, 5p0[a« r]aŭra xai 
áxvpa eivat. rõv 82 &yovoÜeróv ot py xataBeBAn[xdre]s rà xpáuara dxoSórocor 
& dAdflocav èv rà Kabyxovrt xpóvo. 'AmooreAárocay 82 a[i] moies rà ciÜwrpéva 
&iddopa év[oós] cuavrov, róv 88 GAAwy Staddpwly €]x Trüv wporépev trav tüv 
cifto[pévo lv xar! éxavróv xaradépeo[ Oa je, dv ryv éroy3v eroujoayr[o]. . . . 

* Any existent registrations or debts against cities, masters of the 
games, magistrates, or managers of any of the publie business now in 
default shall become null and void. Masters of the games who have 
not paid their contributions shall pay such sums as thoy have received 
when they fall due. The cities shall send the customary contributions 
of a single year but the remaining contributions, usually paid annually, 
of former years which they have held up (shall be wiped off the 
books). 


S. E. G., IV, 604 = I. G. E. P., 1V, 197, 77 B. C.: rev xpqpdrov, dv 
ódeiAovow ai móAes TY Ged, dépewv rókovs éEnxogrots éd? Erg Béka ène mávres 
eb8óxnoay 8a ras Ty vóAeov ÜApes* róy 8 wrpoyeyernpévev érüv mapectoÜDat ras 
TÓAes Tácas TÓv TÓKov xal p) elvat mpaxras xara pySéva rpómov, BuwXAOóvros 82 


ToU mpoye|yp]appévov xpóvov elvat robs revrexaidexdrovs Tókovs, kaÜo[s ó vópos 
wep |eéxet. 


‘ Since all have agreed on account of the afflictions of the cities, 
the money which the cities owe the goddess shall bear interest at one 
sixtieth (134%) for ten years; they shall let the interest of the past 
years go and be in no way liable for it, but at the end of the afore- 
mentioned period the interest shall be at one fifteenth (624%) as the 
law demands.” 

These inscriptions refer to the contributions of the cities of the 
league of Ilium to the support of the festival of Athena of Ilium. 
The contributions were based on the loan of a certain capital belong- 
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ing to the goddess upon which the cities paid a definite rate of interest. 
(See Vanseveren, Rev. Philol., X [1936], 249 ff., on C. I. G., 3599 — 
Laum, Stiftungen, II, 65.) 


S. I. G.*, 742, ll. 28 ff. (85 B. C.): robs uiv éxyeypapqiévovs. <4 mapa- 
[yeypap]pévous> bd Xoywràv iepGv 5) 8y[p]oolwy derenody rpómo má[ Aw var 
évrípovs xal kupolai ras k[a]r' abrGv exypadis xai ó$eXja[aro]- rovs 5i 
Tapayeypappévovs mpòs i[ep]às xaraBíxas 7j Sypocias 1) extrapa iepà 7?) Synpdora 
jj dXXa Sherspar[a] durwioiv rpdrwr wapeioOa mávras kai elvat åxúpovs ras kar" 
abrGv mpátes. ef Bé rives Everow êv rais icpais pioOdceaw 1) Sypoctats vais péxpi 
ToU viv, rOXTOts Eordvat ras mpáčes xarà ras mpoUrapxoícas oikovonías Kata TOÙS 
vópovs. Soa St icpa OcÓdvewrrat, mrávras rots ódelAovras kai yetpiLovras awoAcAvobas 
dé röv éheirnudrov, mA räv trò röv avarepárav } röv dwode8ecypévev br’ abróv 
éxGavew[7]óàv ëm trobýxais BeBavewrnévov- rotrwy 88 mapeloðai rots rókovs årò 
ToU eloióvros navroŭt fas dy ô B5uos cis kalova wapayévyta karác[ ra]ow. Kat 
a rives werortroypddnvrat péxpt tov viv xpóvov, elvat mávres é[v]tipzovs xol r&v 
abrüv peréxav duAavÜpómev. AcAtvoOar 92 xol eiva dxvpov[s] rás ve icpas xai 
Snpocias Sixas, ci pj twés clow trip wapopipav xepas 9 hapdh|io] Byrjoews 
KAnpovoplas Levypévan. . . . line 50: mwpoeAOdvres 82 cis róv Siuov xal oi Sebar- 
exores Ta ovpBdAaa rád Tre vavrikà Kal karà xetpóypadoa Kal xarà rapaGijKas xal 
tmoÜ5xas kal émifójkas kal xarà dvds kal óuoXoyías kal &aypadas kal ixyphoes 
TévTes Goptévas Kal éexovoiws ovvearabepe[vor] rae Spor àméXvoav robs xpew- 
ple)iréras rev Spernpdrov pevovedy TOv [éxBdocwv «jai QuxaroxyGv rapa rois 
viv Swaxaréxovow, ei p Tewes 3 evOdde 3) èm E[répas yas £]évow 9S3e8aveíkaow 3) 
cvvgAAáxaoiw. Trà Sè mpós rovs rpameteí[ ras Goa pèv ré wpd roù i|’ eros étavréx 
TeÜnuaríkamw jJ) exxpyceas eiAjndacw 1) evé[yvpa Oc9óxkacw, éard|var abrois ris 
TpáÉeis Tas TpoirapxoDoas xarà tous [vópnovs. Goa Sé eorw Odualra 7) exxpycas 
èx röv trepayw xpóvov, tovrTwy [ot rpawe€eirac rots Oepareitalis xai of Oeparctrac 
rois tpawclelras tas G[zreSdcas roreicBwoav rò] roð claXov>dvros enavrod èv 
éreow Oé[xa, robs 8? rókovs drorwérwoay xara r]ó dvddroyov. 


* All registered (as debtors) in any way by the sacred or the public 
aecountants shall be restored to full rights, and registrations and debts 
against them shall be null and void; any listed for judgments sacred 
or publie, or fines, sacred or publie, or other debts in any way shall 
all be released, and actions based on these shall be invalid, but actions 
based on previously existent arrangements shall stand according to the 
laws for all who are named in the sacred leases (of land of Artemis) 
and the publie tax contracts. With respect to loans of sacred funds 
all debtors and agents are released from their obligations except in the 
ease of funds lent upon mortgages by boards (of magistrates or priests) 
or by money-lenders designated by them, and upon these the interest 
shall be remitted from the coming year until the people meet with bet- 
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ter times; all persons upon the citizen roll up to the present time shall 
have full rights and share in these privileges. Cases at law, sacred 
and public, shall be voided except those dealing with misbounding of 
property and disputes about inheritances. . . . l 50: The lenders of 
money upon bottomry loans, notes, deposits, mortgages, supplementary 
pledges, tax contracts, agreements, drafts, and loans came forward 
before the people and gladly and voluntarily agreed to release debtors 
from their obligations, while preserving for present possessors rights of 
possession and of entrance into possession; not included were those who 
made loans and contracts with foreigners here and elsewhere. As for 
the bankers, all deposits made, loans received, or pledges given during 
the current year shall be liable to the actions previously valid accord- 
ing to the laws, but on all deposits or loans of the previous period 
bankers shall make payments to depositors and depositors to bankers 
within ten ycars from the coming year and sha!l pay interest accord- 
ingly.” 

A series of. inscriptions dating from the second and the first cen- 
turies B. C. found at Mylasa and Olymus** throws some light on con- 
ditions of sale and lease of land. Typical among these perhaps is 
LeBas-Waddington, no. 416; and B. C. H., V (1881), 108 ff.: Thra- 
seas sold two pieces of property, one which he inherited and one which 
he bought from Artemisia of Ketembissa, to the trustees of Zeus Osogo 
for 7,000 and 5,000 Rhodian drachmae respectively. These he then 
received back on a heritable lease for a rent of 300 and of something 
less than 200 drachmae, respectively, per annum. The return on the 
purchase price would in one case be 4.28%, in the other probably 
about 4. At Olymus (L. W., 331 and 332) the people decided to use 
some funds belonging to Apollo and Artemis to purchase land in 
Kybima from Thargelius, son of Hybreas; the trustees took a sum of 
4,000 drachmae from the banker Sibilus, and from Euthydemus an 
unknown sum, purchased the land, and granted an hereditary lease- 
hold to a tenant who had to pay a yearly rental'"* amounting to not 

*°° The doeuments from Mylasa and Olymus are published and in many cases 
republished, with revisions, in L. W., 323-338, 414-410; B.O.H., V (1881), 107 £f.; 
XII (1888), 2t f.; Ath. Mitt., XIV (1889), 307 ff.; XV (1890), 273 1t.; Sitz. B. 


Wien, CX XXII (1895), 2, 4 ff. ; B. O. H., XIX (1895), 559 f.; Ath. Mitt., XXI (1896), 


119 f.; B.O. H., XXIL (1898), 361 ff.; A. B. S. A.,, XXII (1917-18), 190 ff.; B.C. H., 
XLVI (1922), 397 ff. Cf. Billeter, Gesch. d. Zinefuse, 85 t. 


19 L.W., 332: iuc08eoi arà els] warped d»sOdcgs re wh éXAáocovas TOW DILE 
àa]$ópwo» ras Tues [ray éyyalwr ... 
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less than half of the interest on the price of the land. Thus we have 
some ground for assuming that cash loans were expected to yield twice 
as large an income as investments in land and that the rate on one was 
about 8, on the other about 4% per annum. These inscriptions may 
not be generally typical, however, since in the late second and early 
first century landowners may have been desirous of placing their land 
under the protection of the temples, and the temples near the sea, in 
view of the threat of piracy, may have been eager to invest their funds 
in land rather than hold them in cash. A later inscription from 
Olymus (S. E. G., II, 565) describes the purchase of land by the trus- 
tees of the temple with a loan of 7,000 drachmae for twelve months, 
the money to be repaid out of the future revenues of the temple with 
interest at six obols per mina per month (12% per annum). 


Rates of Interest. We have noticed the low rates of interest implied 
in the inscriptions of Mylasa and Olymus above, and the larger rate 
of 12% in the later one from Olymus. This was the rate permitted 
by Lucullus in 70 B. C.!*' and by Cicero in 51, though Cicero also per- 
mitted the interest to be compounded annually.'?* This we may assume 
was the regular rate in the middle of the first century. It is apparent 
that Servilius Isauricus had permitted more.?? The conditions of 
84-70 B. C. permitted usurious rates. For a debt of 20,000 talents in 
84 to become 120,000 in 14 years, as Plutarch says it did,"? required 
an average interest rate of over 14%, assuming that the total amount 
of interest was defaulted and added on to the principal each year. Since 
the original principal had been paid twice over, it is evident that the 
average rate was much higher than 14%. Pompey's demands in 49 
sent interest rates up in Asia."' Brutus’ loan at 48% (4% per month 


197 Plut., Luo., 20: ékuaTocTi)» éxéAevmce kal wh mħéov eis rods TÓókovs Mo'yliesOa:i. The 
eities of the league of Ilium could set their own rate. 

198 Cic. Att., V, 21, ll: eum ego in edicto translaticio centesimas me observa- 
turum haberem cum anatocismo anniversario; cf. VI, 1, 5; 2, 7; 3, 5. 

19» 4¢t., VI, 1, 16: usuras eorum quas pactionibus ascripserant servavit etiam 
Servilius. 

299 App, Mith., 63; Plut., Luc., 20: fv 8à roUro xowdy Sdveiop éx Trav Stopupluv 
TaAáprw», ols rij» ‘Acilar étnulwoev à ZóXkas: Kai Surdoty dme0ó05 Tois Daveloaciv, r’ 
ékcivuv ádvqynévor 4dq vois rókots eis GHdexa uvpiábas raXávrwr. “ This public debt had its 
origin in the 20,000 talents which Sulla had laid upon Asia as a eontribution, and 
twice this amount had been paid back to the moneylenders. Yet now, by reckoning 
usurious interest, they had brought the total debt up to 120,000 talents.” 

29: Caes., Hell. Civ., III, 32: gravissimae usurae, quod in bello plerumque accidere 


consuevit universis imperatis pecuniis. 
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compounded monthly) to Salamis of Cyprus could be justified only by 
very hard times and poor security. It apparently allowed his agents 
to demand in 50 B. C. almost 200 talenta for a loan that under Cicero’s 
rule amounted only to 106.*^? 


Revenues, Requisitions, and Expenditures. The revenues of the 
provinces in Asia Minor consisted of the tithe, the customs dues, the 
pasture tax, and the rents of the public lands, which certainly included 
some, if not all, of the saltpans, mines and quarries, and coastal fish- 
eries. Besides these we find notices of an uncertain group of taxes on 
houses, doors, columns, slaves, ete., which may be local but were in 
some cases at least used to satisfy imperial demands. There may also 
have been contributions from the client kings. The total amount of 
the revenues of these provinces has been most plausibly estimated by 
Böttcher at about 10,000,000 denarii?" from Asia after Caesar and 
perhaps as much as 15,000,000 before him, while probably less in pro- 
portion to the total area came from Cilicia, no more from Bithynia. 
Since Asia surpassed the other provinces, which hardly paid the cost 
of their defence (Pro Leg. Man., 14, 67 B. C.),"* it probably pro- 
duced a goodly proportion of the total revenue of 50,000,000 denarii 
received yearly by Rome before 62.7 Sulla’s exaction of 20,000 
talents (120,000,000 denarii) covered the tribute of five years together 
with the expenses to Sulla of the First Mithridatic war."* Although 
this gives us little indication of the actual amount of the Asiatic tri- 
bute, it does prove the absurdity of estimating as a year’s tribute the 
16,000 talents (96,000,000 denarii) which Appian says that Appuleius 


*9? For calculations and critical discussions see Tyrrell and Purser, Cicero's Oor- 
respondencce?, III, 337 .; T. Rice Holines, The Roman Republic, IJ, 328f. It seems 
impossible to determine the amount of the original principal, since presumably some 
interest had been paid since 54 B.C. when the loan was made. 

?93 Bittcher, Die Einnahmen der römischen Republik im letzten Jahrhundert ikres 
Bestehens, diss. Leipzig, 1915; ef. Chapot, Prov. Rom. Proc., 324 ff. 

*** Nam ceterarum provinciarum vectigalia, Quirites, tanta sunt ut eis ad ipsas 
provincias tuendas vix contenti ease possimus, Asia vero tam opima est, etc. 

55 Plut, Pomp., 45: rı mevrokwurxDuas pèp pupiddes èx T» rehv trfpxov, dx 55 Sy 
abros (Pompey) mporenricaro rý wove: wupiddas óxrakurxiAas wevraxoolas Xaufávovoty. 
* Whereas the publie revenues from taxes had been fifty million drachmas, they were 
receiving after the additions which Pompey had made eighty-five million.” 

“8 Appian, Mith., 62: wévre erty gdépovs tgeveyxeivy avrika, xal Trà» ToU soXéuov 
ÜDawápnp, Soy Te yé&yoré por kal orat xadioraudvy tà bmóowra. For the sum, Plut., 
Sulla, 25; Luo., 20. 
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brought to Brutus in 44-3.°°7 It is equally absurd to believe that the 
astronomieal sum of 200,000 talents (1,200,000,000 denarii), which 
Hybreas a year or two later, protesting against fresh demands, said 
that Asia had given Antony, represents with some exaggeration the 
amount of his (previous) demand for the tribute of nine years.” I 
suspect that Appian has confused the sum which Appuleius actually 
brought to Brutus, 500,000 denarii,?? with some estimate of the total 
tribute for ten years which Brutus and Cassius exacted. The annual 
tribute would then amount to 1,600 talents in 43 and probably an 
average of 2,400 talents (14,000,000 denarii) before Caesar's reform 
in 47."* Comparison with Sicily, which paid 4,000,000 denarii on 
one-fifth of the area, but possessed a greater proportion of arable land 


17" App., Bell. Civ., IV, 75: reh mapà 'AscovAm(ov crpariáv Té riva elder, Son» 
'"AsouAXjios elixer, kal xpypara és étaxurx(Ma xal ópia ráMarra, Soa ex ræv dépwv ris 
'Ácías auvethexro, mraprABe» és Bowtiary. “When he had received from Apuleius certain 
soldiers which the latter had under his command, together with 16,000 talents in 
money which Apuleius had collected from the tribute of Asia, he passed into Boeotia ” 
(cf. III, 63; IV, 5). There is some confusion here since Caesar's war chest could 
not have been at Brutus' disposal, &nd the exactions from Asia came a year later; 
see note 209. 

295 Plut., Ant., 24: rais móħes: Sebrepor EwiBddrovros Pépor, éréruncer "tBSpéas brèp rijs 
'Acías Adywv . . . Gvra'yavyàor Sri pupiddas eixoc: rahavrwy % "Agia Sédwxe. “When he 
was imposing a second contribution on the cities Hybreas, speaking in behalf of 
Asia, plucked up courage... added that Asia had given him 200,000 talents." On 
the demands of Brutus and Cassius and Antony ef. App. Belt. Civ., IV, T4: 6 è 
Keéoous . . . érérarrev Suws kai rois Erdos ÉOÜveciv rijs 'Acías race $ópovs éró» Sdxa 
cvuóépew. “Cassius . . . nevertheless ordered all the other peoples of Asia to pay 
ten years’ tribute" (in spite of the sums taken at Rhodes); V, 5: (Antony) à yàp 
bore Trois #uerdpors éx Opois év trect Sia (fore yap dópovs Béxa rðr}, ratira afeiv 
dpxéoe: uóva, dX’ évi Era. “ What you contributed to our enemies in two years (and 
you gave them the taxes of ten years in that time) will be quite sufficient for us; 
but it must be paid in one year.” Cf. 6: xal rédos wapaxadoivres Éruxor évvéa érap 
pépous tceveyxeiy Erect Sto. “ Finally the Asiaties by their entreaties prevailed that. 
the amount should be reduced to nine years’ taxes, payable in two years.” 

209 Plut., Brutus, 24 (at Athens 44 B. C.) : rvOóuevos wAoia 'Pouatkà perra xpnaárow 
Št 'Aoías npospipesða: xal orparnydy émirdeip üpüpa xapíevra ral yrepipor, driyrncer 
córQ Tepl Kdpucroy: évruxdy d& kal meisas kal wapadkaBay rà moie. “ Having learned 
that Roman transports full of treasure were approaching from Asia and that am 
accomplished and well-known man was in command of them, he went to meet him 
at Carystus. After conferring with him and persuading him to hand over the 
transports . . ." 25: 'Éx roórov wevrijxovta pèy aÜrQ pupiddas '"AvTíoTios dd’ ðv Fre 
kai atros els ‘Iranlay xpnuáro» Sliwerv. “ After this Antistius gave him 600,000 
drachmas from the moneys which he was personally taking to Italy." Antistius 
is a mistake for Appuleius, Cic., Philippics, X, 24; XIII, 32: Apuleiana pecunia 
Brutum subornastis; Vell. Pat, II, 62, 3; cf. note 207; Cass. Dio, XLVII, 21, 3. 

319 Plut., Caesar, 48: waar rois T)» 'Acla» xarocxovot TÒ rplrov ray dópep» áriüker. 
. * For all the inhabitants of Asia he remitted a third of their taxes”; cf. note 17. 
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than Asia, supports this estimate; but probably the most important bit 
of evidence is a passage of Philostratus regarding the tribute of Asia 
under Hadrian, Vit. Soph., II, 1 (548):7!' “ But when the outlay (on 
the aqueduct of Alexandreia Troas) had reached 7,000,000 drachmae the 
officials who governed Asia kept writing to the emperor that it was 
a scandal that the tribute received from 500 citics should be spent on 
the fountain of one.” As 500 cities means the province of Asia”? 
and the tribute was during this period at times considerably in 
arrears,"* the anecdote supports the estimate given above. As addi- 
tional evidence regarding the scale of taxation we may note that the 
local taxes on the territory of the wealthy city of Tralles amounted to 
900,000 HS (225,000 denarii)"* in 62 B. C. and that before 166 
B. C. Rhodes collected 120 talents (720,000 denarii) from the port of 
Caunus and the large territory of Stratoniceia of Caria." No esti- 
mate of the total sum paid from Asia during our period can be 
attempted. Asia paid little at first, and much more after the Gracchan 
legislation. The estimate given above probably represents the taxes of 
a good year about 60 B. C. when the yield was greatest. 

If one reekons the Phrygian dioceses as part of Asia the area of 
Cilicia before Pompey amounted only to 8,200 square miles, much of 
which was mountainous, and some, like Termessus, tax free. The 
tribute, even including that of Pamphylia, must have been practically 
negligible before 67. The increased area after 62 (14,000 square miles) 
contained more mountains and a stretch of Lycaonian desert with only 
Cilicia Pedias capable of adding much to the revenues of Rome. This 
portion however was taxed on the seale and in the manner of Syria, 
which included a 1% property tax,"9 and must therefore have con- 

711'Enrel Sè és éwrakocías mvpiáðas dj Sardvy mpoüBawer erésreddAbv re TQ adroxpadropt 
ol rhv 'Ac(av éwerporetorres, ùs Deiwóv revraxoglwy wéXewr Qópov és pas wérews BaravacGar 
kpuvyrv. 

Qc" Bell. Jud., 11, 10, 4; Philost., Apoll. Tyan. Epist., 58 (I, 302 K}. 

3:3 Caas. Dio, LXTX, S. The evidenee supporting Bótteher's suggestion that the 
province itself had been diminished before the time of Hadrian is invalid, T. A. P. A., 
LXV (1934), 235. 

7 Cie, Pro Flacco, 91: At fructus isti Trallianorum Globulo praetore venierant; 
Falcidius emernt nongentis milibus; cf. A. J. P., LVII (1936), 175 f. 

75 Polyb., XXX, 31, 7: wapd roírwv TG» wédewy áuóórepw» éxarés kal elkor: ráħavra 
TQ Spe Tpócobos trurre kað’ Exacroy Eros. 

7* App., Syr, 50. These extra taxes explain why the new territories paid so much 


more in proportion than the old. For the wealth of Tarsus note Bell. Oiv., IV, 64; 
Cassius collected 1,500 talents there. 
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tributed more in proportion to its area than the rest of the province. 
The proportion of tax to area on the whole must have been considerably 
smaller than in Sicily, so I suggest 2,000,000 denarii as a possible 
total. The new province of Bithynia and Pontus (about 30,000 square 
miles) contained several important trading cities and considerable 
areas of productive soil in the valleys, especially about Nicaea, Prusa, 
and in Pontus, but there was a great deal of mountainous territory and 
the development of the country lagged behind that of Asia. A conjec- 
tural estimate would suggest a tribute of about one-third of the Asiatic 
total or 5,000,000 denarii in 60 B.C. Syria paid by far the greatest 
portion of the 35,000,000 denarii a year which Pompey added to the 
revenues of Rome. We have no means of knowing the amount of the 
tribute, if any, paid by the client kings. Cicero in 51 said that Ario- 
barzanes of Cappadocia had no revenues.”** The client kings were 
called upon for military aid and any that had previously opposed Rome 
were probably compelled to pay tribute besides.?'* 

Of the three chief taxes levied the tithe brought in the largest sums, 
the customs probably a considerable amount, and the pasture tax 
least."? It is hardly safe to guess at the proportions or the amounts 
involved. The tithe and the publicans have been discussed above. The 
major portion of the 10,000,000 denarii which Bóttcher estimates for 
the total revenue from the customs must have come from the active 
commercial ports of the east, especially after the customs dues in Italy 
were abolished in 60. Cicero in 67 praises especially the customs of 
Asia.2” After making allowance for the importance of Syria one 
might assign to the harbours of Cilicia, Asia, and Bithynia-Pontus 
from 30 to 40% of the total amount received after 62 B. C., an annual 
sum of perhaps 4,000,000 denarii. The rate charged was 244%, a 
tariff for revenuc, not protection, and the tax was farmed. 


217 Cie., Att., VI, 1, 3: nullum enim aerarium, nullum vectigal habet. He was 
heavily in debt to Pompey and Brutus besides. l 

218 App., Miih., 118 does not prove it, since almost all the peoples he mentions were 
previously tributary. For levies and contributions from client kings in the wars 
see below. 

319 Cicero names these taxes together in Pro Leg. Mon., 15 and Pro Flacco, 19: 
quibus . . . scriptura decumae portorium morti; " who consider our pasture tax, 
tithe and customs dues as murderous"; cf. Ler. Agr., II, 80. 

220 Pro Leg. Man., 14: Asia vero tam opima eat ac fertilis ut . . . multitudine 
earum rerum quae exportentur omnibus terris antecellat. 

231 Suct., Vesp., 1: publicum quadragesimae in Asia egit. “He was collector of 
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If this estimate is reasonably correct, it implies at a rate of 21596 2 volume of 
dutiable trade in the ports of the provinces of Asia Minor of 160,000,000 denarii 
a year. This is not an impossible figure since Athens expected a yield of 1,500 
talents (9,000,000 dr.) from her 5% tax on the imports and exports of her empire 
in 413.7 This implies & volume of trade of 180,000,000 dr. Rhodes at the height of 
her prosperity before 166 B. C., when the seas were well policed, and she was the 
chief center for ships proceeding north, west, and east, received an income of 
1,000,000 dr. a year from harbour dues of 2%.**° The value of her trade therefore 
amounted to more than 50,000,000 dr. a year. We do not know whether the goods 
of the publieans were as free from imperial taxes as they were from local customs 
dues. The total annual volume of trade of the ports of Asia Minor may well have 
been as high as 200,000,000 denarii once it recovered from the menace of the pirates. 


We can make no estimate of the amounts involved in the pasture 
tax. This apparently was not levied only upon users of public land; 
otherwise there would have been no need for contracts with cities.””* 
Public lands, judging from Cicero’s list in 63, were unexpectedly 
small in amount, consisting of but one piece from the Attalid inheri- 
tance, the lands added by Servilius Isauricus, with the recent addi- 
tions. of the royal lands (i.e. private properties of the kings) of 
Bithynia and Pontus.?" These lands were leased by the censors and 
subject to both tithe and rent,*** but the amount apparently was not 
great and the revenues correspondingly small. Litigation with the 
publicans at Priene regarding the saltpans of Athena, and Cicero’s 
mention of large staffs maintained by them in the salinae??* show that 
some of the saltworks were leased as sources of public revenue; so too, 
were certain coastal fisheries. Sacred fisheries of Artemis of Ephesus 
had to be withdrawn from the publicans; and under the Empire there 
was a customs office of the fisheries there."* Whether sea fisheries like 


the public tax of 212% in Asia.” We infer that the rate was the same in Asia 
under the Republic, despite the fact that it was 5% in Sicily, Verr., II, 2, 185. 
Inseriptions mention the 242% tax in Asia, Bithynia, Pontus, and Paphlagonia 
under the empire. . 

822 Cf. Glotz, Ano. Greece at Work, 313 for the calculations involved. 

333 Polyb., XXX, 31, 12. 

am Festus, 446 L, and against him Cie. Fam., XIII, 65. For Cilicia see Att., V, 
16, 4. 

228 See pages 509 ff.; 526. 

75? Cic., Leg. Agr., IT, 55; see discussion in J. R.S., XVII (1927), 144 of such 
land in Sicily; Vol. III, 233, 242, 333. 

227 Inschr. v. Priene, 111, H. 112 ff.; 117; see note 3; Cie, Pro Leg. Mam, 16; 
familias maximas quas in salinis habent. 

asa See note 1; cf. for Ephesus, Jahreshefte, XXVI (1930), 851: ol áXwis kal 
épapiommdac rv TÓTo» XaBóvres wWuólouur: dws rigs wédews rò Tehuvioy THs ly8veucgs 
Kkaragkevadcarres éx tiv lilav dvéónka» (Nero); O.G.I.G8., 496 (Antoninus Pius). 
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the tunny catch in the Euxine and Propontus were liable to imperial 
taxation we do not know. According to Strabo (VII, 6, 2) that at 
Byzantium “ afforded both the Byzantines and the Roman People con- 
siderable revenue." Note at Cyzicus the presence of fishermen's guilds 
both before and during the Roman régime. Such mines and quarries 
as had been royal domain may have been cither neglected or sold into 
private hands. The quarries of Docimium, for instance, were little 
worked before Augustus, and at that time apparently belonged to 
Agrippa.” The active market for coloring matter did induce publi- 
cans before Strabo’s time to work the realgar mines near Pompeiopolis, 
but the dreadful conditions of labour rendered these unprofitable.?*? 
Cicero makes no mention of large staffs in the mines and quarries. 
Regular Roman revenues therefore from public lands, salt, fisheries, 
mines, and quarries probably amounted to no significant sum. 

Both the character and the amount of the poll taxes, and taxes upon 
doors, houses, slaves, columns, ete., remain obseure. Lucullus in 70 
B. C. imposed upon the Asiatic communities emergency taxes on slaves 
and house property besides a 25% tax on crops.*** Whether such taxes 
were known before or invented then, I should be inclined to consider 
them as essentially local, even when imposed to meet special imperial 
demands. This would explain the mention in the Phrygian dioceses 
of Cilicia in 51 of “ poll taxes commanded” to meet the special de- 
mands of the previous governor, Appius Claudius; ”*? Cicero also speaks 


Fishermen's guilds appear at Cyzicus, A. M., X (1885), 205 (pre-Roman); J. H. 8., 
XXIV (1904), 32, no. 43. 

75? Strabo, XII, 8, 14: xar dpxàs uà» uikpàs Bá ovs dkBiBóvros ToU perddrov, Sa Bà 
Th» purl wodtvrd&ccav T» ‘Peualwy xloves éfaipoUrTas povtrAcda ueryáhos, “At first the 
quarry yielded only stones of small size, but on account of the present extravagance 
of the Romans great monolithic pillars are taken from it." On Agrippa, C.I.I., 
XV, p. 988; P.W., III A, 2278 f. 8. v. * Steinbruch.” 

339 Strabo, XII, 3, 40: Elpyéfovro 6$ Snyociwwrva:, ueraXAevrais xpd@pevor trois did 
kakovprylas dyopatozévos driparsdos: . . . kal 8) xal éxdelrecGar ovpBalver moXXáxis Ti)» 
perarddelay Sth Tò áAvavreAés mXeióvoav nev Ñ iakosiwr Byrwy TO» épyajapévov avvexas Bà 
vócois kal $0opais darravrwuevwy. “ The mine used to be worked by publicans, who used 
as miners the slaves sold in the market because of their crimes... (There follows an 
&ecount of the deadly character of the work.) What is more, the mine is often 
left idle because of the unprofitableness of it, since the workmen are not only more 
than two hundred in number but are continually spent by disease &nd death." 

331 App., Mith., 83. xal és rie ‘Aclay aùròs évapeXGo», óbeí(Xovaap Ere rip ZvuXAAXelo» 
ér:Bodav, rérapra per ml rois xapwois, réhyn © éwl rais Üepázovot kal rais olxlas Opurev. 

#28 Of. Vol. I, 844; Cic, Até., V, 16, 2: imperata émexepddia; Fam., III 7, 2-3; XV, 


4, 2; Att., VI, 2, 4. 
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of “the bitterly resented exaction of the poll tax and the door tax” as 
if they were local collections."? Similar impositions, this time on the 
whole province, by Metellus Scipio for war purposes in 40 are men- 
tioned by Caesar, Bell. Civ., III, 32:7% “ Sums of money meantime 
were most harshly demanded and exacted throughout all the province. 
Many kinds of extortion, moreover, were specially devised to satisfy 
their greed. ‘Tribute was imposed on the person of each slave and each 
freeman; column taxes, door taxes, . . . were demanded." ‘Taxes on 
slaves, columns, and doors are in effect a graduated property tax. Poll 
taxes appear again in the imperial period as local taxes at Tenos, 
Andros, and in the province of Asia at Lampsacus.*° The yearly 
property tax of 1% of the assessed value levied in Appian’s time in 
Syria and Seleucid Cilicia was probably an old levy inherited by the 
Romans. and continued in their system.**^ 

In return for these revenues it was the duty of the Homan govern- 
ment to provide for the defence of the provinces and the support of 
the governor and his staff. During the Republic they met these obli- 
gations irregularly and at times permitted abuses. Al expenses except 
actual entertainment of the governor and his staff were supposed to be 
met out of the governor’s allowance, the ornaíio provinciae, even the 
entertainment being lessened by the Julian Law of 59 to hay, wood, 
and salt.” Each ornato took account of the army required in the 
province. Cicero's pleasure on learning in 51 that his army had 
already been paid to July 15 is quite explainable; *** so much less 
burden upon his allowance. 


233 Fam., III, 8, 5: me de isto sumptu legationum aut minuendo aut remittendo 
decrevisse nil nisi quod principes civitatum a me postulassent ne, in venditionem 
tributorum et illum acerbissimam exactionem, . . . capitum atque ostiorum induce- 
rentur sumptus minime necessarii. Local taxes will be diseussed more fully in 
Part II, ch. II; ef. Pro Flacco, 32, 44, 91. 

*84 Interim acerbissimae imperatae pecuniae tota provincia exigebantur. Multa 
praeterea generatim ad avaritiam excogitabantur. In capita singula servorum ae 
liberorum tributum imponebatur; columniaria ostiaria . . . imperabantur. 

9355 7, G., XII, 5, 724 and 946; I. G. E. P., IV, 181. 

#84 App, Syr. 50: tor, 3 kal Zópos kal Kikir Éérfcis, éxarorry ToU Tuxuaros 
éxáca To ; cf. CO. A.H., VIT, 193 f. 

5? Cic, Att. V, 16, 8: Scita non modo nos foenum aut quod lege Julia dari 
solet non accipere sed ne ligna quidem; V, 21, 5; Tyrrell and Purser, Cicero's 
Corresp., LIT”, 327 f. On Rome’s general responsibility see Cicero's argument that 
tribute is pay for defence, Quint. Frat., Y, 1, 34. On the ornatio of Mucius Scaevola 
see C. R., LI (1937), 8 4. 

288 Att., V, 14, 1: seditio militum sedata ab Appio stipendiumque eis usque ad 
Idus Quintilis persolutum. 
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The size of the army during the republican period in Asia Minor 
was very irregular. There were few troops, perhaps a full legion in 
all, there in 88.7*° Sulla brought and withdrew five legions of Italian 
troops, leaving the two legions of Fimbrians in Asia under Murena.**? 
Servilius Isauricus, whose total force is unknown, left two legions in 
Cilicia, since Lucullus in 74 by adding one fresh legion made up an 
army of five in the east (30,000 foot and 1,600-2,500 cavalry).7* 
Marcius Rex had three legions in Cilicia in 68.7 How many Pompey 
added after the pirate war is unknown, but calculations based on the 
division of booty give him 45,000-50,000 men in 66; these included all 
but 1,600 of the army of Lucullus.*** There is no mention of an army 
in Asia under Quintus Cicero (61-59) or in Bithynia during the same 
period, but some forces were surely required, if only to put down 
brigandage.*** The 18th legion served in Cilicia in 56," but there 
was probably at least one other, since Cicero in 51 inherited two, both 
well below strength.** He recruited from among resident Romans. 
Crassus’ adventure in 53 had probably drawn legions from other 
provinces as well as recruits from Italy. Despite the danger from the 
Parthians, the prospect of war with Caesar kept supplementary forces 
from being sent to the East. If each legion of full strength cost 
1,000,000 denarii per annum to maintain, the provinees of Asia Minor, 
with a normal force of from one to two legions each, probably had an 
average expenditure in peace times of 1—2,000,000 denarii each year 
upon the army. War expenses had admittedly been met from booty.*** 

The civil wars ushered in conditions which no regular revenues could 
meet. Pompey rallied the Syrian and Cilician legions, Cicero’s two 
becoming one legion of full strength. Lentulus recruited two more 


229 Appian's numbers, Mith., 17, are impossible; cf. Memnon, 81 (F.H. G., ITI, 
841). 

349 App., Mith., 51, 64. 

341 Sallust, Hist., II, 47 M; Plut, Luc., 8; App. Mith., 72. 

242 Sallust, Hist., V, 14 M. 

353 Plut, Luc. 36f.; cf. T. Rice Holmes, Roman Hepublio, I, 408 {., 427 ff.; Vol. 
I, 324. 

244 Cie., Quint. Frat., I, 1, 26. 

245 Dessau, J. L. 8., 2224. 

249 Cic. Att., V, 15, 1: me nomen habere duarum legionum exilium; Plut., Gic., 
36, 12,000 men and 1,200 horse, probably confusing Cicero's troops with the forces 
of Deiotarus (see note 262); V, 18, 2: dilectus habetur civium Romanorum. 

287 Seo above on Pompey and Lucullus; Vol. I, 324 f., 327. 
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from Roman citizens in Asia.’ Caesar after Pharsalus left Calvinus 
in Asia with three, two of which had soon to be sent to Alexandria,?'? 
leaving but one along with the local levies (the Pontic legion and two 
from Deiotarus trained in the Roman manner) to face Pharnaces."^ 
After Zela he left two with Coelius Vinicianus in Pontus,*** and prob- 
ably other garrison forces besides, for in 45 he was able to send Crispus 
with three legions to Syria from Bithynia to assist against Caecilius 
Bassus."? In 44 Trebonius had only one in Asia, seeing that Dola- 
bella came from Macedonia with one and went on to Syria with two.” 
Tilius Cimber in Bithynia had some additional troops which he sent 
on to Syria to aid Cassius against Dolabella.”** Cassius gathered twelve 
in all in Syria and eight more were raised before Philippi by Brutus in 
Greece, Macedonia, and Asiae.” The eight legions” which Antony 
divided between Macedonia and Asia after Philippi retired to Greece 
and Macedonia during the Parthian invasion of 41-39. Two were sent 
to Bithynia under Ahenobarbus." But Antony so denuded Asia Minor 
of troops for his Parthian campaign that they were too few to oppose 
Sextus Pompey and his band of fugitives,“* who then managed to 
recruit three legions from Roman settlements about Parium and Lamp- 
sacus. "The total number of legions then in arms in the East and re- 
quiring support was probably nineteen."? By 34 Antony, returning 
westward, brought sixteen legions into Asia. There were nineteen at 
Actium, among them many eastern recruits, in all, according to Plu- 
tarch, 100,000 men and 12,000 horse. The maintenance of all these 


348 Caes., Bell. Civ., IIT, 4. 

36° Bell, Alez., 9 and 34. 
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at Td., IV, 64; Cass. Dio, XLVII, 31, 1-3. 
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various armies demanded unusual collections and exactions which will 
be discussed below. 

Allied cities and client princes were expected to supply men, mainly 
light-armed troops, cavalry, archers, and slingers. No estimate can be 
made of the numbers demanded. We may note however the Galatian 
aid given to Lucullus,”** Cicero,*** Pompey,”** Caesar *** (two legions 
trained in the Roman manner), Brutus,’ Antony, both in Armenia 
and at Actium,’® and after him, to Augustus. Mercenary troops were 
apparently used occasionally ^^ but were few in number. For all of 
these supplies, if not pay, had to be provided. | 

Rome had depended largely upon her allies and subject cities to pro- 
vide what ships were needed. It was so in the war with Aristonicus,?*? 
and in the First Mithridatie war Lucullus had with diffieulty managed 
to collect a fleet from Egypt, Phoenicia, Cyprus, Pamphylia, Rhodes, 
Cos, and Cnidus.””° After the peace of Dardanus in 84 Murena im- 
posed a levy upon the cities in order to provide a fleet for defence 
against the pirates. He apparently distributed the burden systemati- 
cally, perhaps granting some diminution of tribute to cities like Mile- 
tus that supplied ships." We are told that the senate was ready to 
vote Lucullus a special appropriation of 3,000 talents for ships against 
Mithridates in 74 but he refused, saying that he would drive Mithri- 
dates from the sea with only the ships of the allies.?'? Cotta lost sixty 
ships at Chalcedon, Triarius at Tenedos had seventy, and only forty- 


#62 Plut., Luc., 14; App., Mith., 80. 

393 Cic., Att., V, 18, 2; 20, 9; VI, 5, 3; 1, 14: 12,000 foot with Roman arms and 
training; and 2,000 horse; cf. notes 246 and 250; Fanm., XV, 1, 5. 
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70-71; Cass. Dio, XLI, 55, 3-4; Vell. Pat., II, 51. 

20t Hell. Alez., 9 and 34; see note 250. 

165 App., Bell. Civ., IV, 88; Cass. Dio, XLVII, 48. 

275* Plut., Ant., 37; Cass. Dio, XLIX, 25 (Polemo of Pontus). 
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civitates; from II, 1, 87, it appears that Miletus supplied the marines and rowers 
also. It was with Milesian ships that Caesar captured the pirates who had held 
him to ransom, Plut., Caes., 2; Buet., Jul., 4. 
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three engaged in the siege of Heracleia."* Some of Pompey's 270 
ships in the pirate war must have come from Asia; he also levied ship 
money on all the province, using the Sullan system as a base, and the 
practice continued until 62 B. C. with reductions to one-half of Pom- 
pey’s original demand.?* In 61 Quintus Cicero remitted entirely what 
had become an unnecessary burden upon the province and an invita- 
iion to abuse.” | 

The civil wars brought enormous demands for ships, materials, and 
crews upon coast cities and allies, reducing them to poverty and des- 
peration. How many of Pompey's navy of 600 vessels (App., B.C., 
II, 49) came from Asia Minor is uncertain; Rhodes gave sixteen and 
there were contributions from Cyprus, Pamphylia, Lycia, Byzantium, 
Chios, Lesbos, Smyrna, Miletus, and Cos;*'* many of these were de- 
stroyed or captured after Caesar's victories. The combined efforts of 
the liberators produced a fleet of 200 ships in 42 before Philippi." 
Tillius Cimber built some vessels in Bithynia in 44-3 while Cassius 
started to levy oarsmen in Asia; even with the addition of Syrian ves- 
sels and those which Dolabella had hired from Rhodes, Lycia, and 
Cilicia, he had only eighty ships when he appeared at Rhodes.*”* The 
capture of Lycia and Rhodes gave him their fleets while Brutus had 
additional ships built in Bithynia and at Cyzicus."? Some of these 
too were lost (some were burned by fleeing republicans) or captured 
after Philippi, but many got away to join Sextus Pompey or Aheno- 
barbus.7"° Antony had 200 ships in 40, which he had built in Asia 
(the East); *" these were increased to 300 in 37 by the addition of 


ata Tb., 8; App., Mith., 71 and 77; Memnon, 48 and 50 (F.H. G., III, 682). 
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those of Ahenobarbus and others.*** Lendings to Octavian, only partly 
repaid, reduced the number to about 240 in 35. The burden of much 
of the effort that produced a navy of 500 vessels, some of them huge 
ships, before Actium *^* must have fallen upon the ports of Asia Minor. 
Valerius Maximus *** mentions the felling of a sacred grove of Ascle- 
pius at Cos by Antony's prefect (Turullius) ‘to build ships for him," 
Plutarch *** the collection of 800 vessels including transports at Ephe- 
sus. Many of these demands may have ineluded promises to pay, for 
Pompey, the Liberators, and Antony claimed to represent the lawful 
government, but as they were defeated in turn the loss to the provincials 
was complete. 

Additional requisitions of graian” and other supplies were sup- 
posed to be made by publie order and at publie expense even in time 
of war. We have few clear instances in Asia Minor of frumentum 
emptum, the additional tithe of grain demanded by the government and 
paid for at more than market rates. Military requisitions oceurred 
under Servilius Isauricus, who, says Cicero,?** “could have made un- 
told sums," by selling his collections for his own profit like Verres. 
Similar collections doubtless occurred in other wars. They are attested 
for Cicero in 51 under threat of a Parthian invasion 9? and for Pom- 
pey in the civil war. In 56 Pompey had been given control of the 
publie purchase of grain everywhere, and in 44 Brutus was appointed 
to “see to the buying of grain in Asia and sending it to the city.” 79° 
As Asia probably exported little grain the political nature of Brutus' 
commission becomes all the more apparent. More important was the 
regular demand for grain, the frumentum aestimatum, or cellae nomine, 
to support the governor and his staff. This was regularly demanded 
in all provinces. According to Cicero traffic in it arose “in Asia and 
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288 Plut., Ant., 61; Cass. Dio, L, 23, 2. 
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in all provinces where one price for grain was unusual because of local 
differences in the supply.” ??' Abuses arose because a magistrate could 
order delivery at the point where it was dearest and then compound 
the difference, or else order delivery at the opposite end of the province, 
e.g. “from Philomelium at Ephesus, so that it would be better for 
the Philomelians to pay the Ephesian price in Phrygia rather than 
transport the grain to Ephesus or send agents there to buy it.” 79? 
Doubtless few outdid Verres, who both in Cilicia and in Sicily went 
beyond the usual practice, first ordering his supplies and then, instead 
of accepting them, demanding the money for them. These and other 
requisitions amounted in Cilicia in 79 B. C. to 3,000,000 HS (750,000 
denarii).?** Scaevola had collected frumentum cellae nomine in Asia 
in the usual way, and so, too, Aufidius and Varinius when proconsuls 
in Asia.?** 

Other demands which might be made upon the provincials included 
the requisitioning of other military supplies; the billeting of soldiers; 
requisitions for the entertainment of the governor and his staff, from 
which might arise abuses; “presents” to avoid false charges; bribery; 
expensive gifts; honours, statues, or embassies to enhance the gover- 
nor’s dignity; and, besides these, special contributions for the games 
in Rome or the expense of entertaining visiting grandees who had 
secured legateships. Allied cities were protected from many of these 
nuisances by their treaties; Termessus, for instance, could be asked 
for nothing beyond the terms of the Porcian law, and be forced to 


5??? Ferr., II, 3, 102: Nam totus quaestus hic, iudices, aestimationis ex annonae 
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receive soldiers only by special decree of the senate. Many of the 
demands for supplies will be discussed later in connection with the 
civil wars, but we may note here the hides, Cilician rugs, and sacks 
ordered by Verres,* his demand for a ship from Miletus?’ (which 
he promptly sold), the excessive demands of Metellus Scipio and Pom- 
pey in 49," and much else on the oceasions of other wars. Cicero 
prided himself on the absence of demands during his governorship,?”" 
a flattering contrast with his predecessor, Appius Claudius,?" and with 
Verres. Billeting in cities was a regular practice from the beginning. 
A citizen of Pergamum in 129 received exemption from billeting.*??! 
The form of Sulla’s billeting was a special punishment." Lucullus 
earned the ill will of hia troops by keeping them in camp all winter. 
Cicero speaks in 66 of the ruin of cities by winter quarterings of sol- 
diers, but praises the conduct of Pompey's forces at that time winter- 
ing in cities of Cilieia.** The possible excesses of the soldiery led 
cities to give the governor special payments to prevent a billeting.*^* 
The cities of Cyprus had paid 200 talents (1,200,000 denarii) to 
Cicero's predecessor, and rich cities of Cilicia likewise. According to 
Caesar the effect of billeting Pompey's army in the cities of Asia was 
disastrous." The armies of the Liberators and of Antony were prob- 
ably no less annoying. 

What a governor might demand was at first not well defined. "Verres 
is probably the supreme example of illegal excess, a summary of whose 
Asiatice activities may be appended.?* On his way east he demanded 
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money from magistrates of Sicyon, objects of art from Achaia, gold 
from Athens, and tried to rob Delos of some statues. Arriving in 
Asia, he first received sumptuous entertainments with gifts of horses 
and other presents; he took statues from Chios, Erythrae, Tenedos, 
and Halicarnassus, and also rifled the temple of Hera of Samos of 
pictures and statues. In his province he treated the public places and 
sanctuaries of Aspendus and of Perga in the same way, besides dis- 
tressing all the regions of his province with his requisitions. Then 
came the affair at Lampsacus while he was on a private business trip 
to Bithynia, followed by the unjust execution of Philodamus and his 
son at Laodiceia. His depredations extended beyond his own province 
into Phrygia. He requisitioned a ship from Miletus, sold it at Myn- 
dus, and pocketed the proceeds, and misused his position as guardian 
of the estate of the deceased quaestor Malleolus for his own profit. In 
addition Cicero records false entries on his books which led to the con- 
demnation of his superior, the proeonsul Dolabella, for peculation and 
aecount for some unrecorded profits of Verres himself, amounting in 
all to 2,567,000 HS (841,750 denarii). 

That some license was usual may be gathered, after making allow- 
ances for his political purpose in the speech, from Cicero's praise of 
Pompey's self-restraint in the Pro Lege Manlia," and from his praise 
of Flaccus youthful temperance in a tempting province. This same 
Flaccus after his proconsulate of Asia in 62 was charged with soliciting 
a publie gift of 206,000 drachmae from Acmonia, appropriating funds 
belonging to Tralles, receiving from some Temnites 105,000 drachmae, 
appropriating a legacy to which he had no right, demanding a bribe of 
50 talents to ratify a tax contract for the revenues of Tralles, and 
probably appropriating some of the ship money. Cicero praises his 
brother for the exercise of ordinary honesty and self-restraint in the 
administration of justice, for his respect for other people’s property 
and his refusal to entertain false charges.*°° Despite the Julian laws 
of 59 which required the publication of the governor’s accounts in the 
province and restricted requisitions for personal expenses to hay, wood, 


to prove that they were merely for personal gain, and a conviction in any case was 
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and salt, Appius had made excessive demands, both for himself and 
his staff."* Cicero ostentatiously adhered to the law." We may 
note, too, the honors of statues, etc., that Quintus Cicero refused in 
Asia and Cicero in Cilicia*** (statues were put up in Samos, which 
Quintus had helped to revive) *'? and the similar honors, including 
an expensive embassy, that Appius had demanded.?'* The Salaminians 
told Cicero that the amount of the usual present to the governor would 
be more than the debt to Brutus and Seaptius, which they reckoned at 
106 talents."" Since in spite of his honesty Cicero finished his year 
of office with a balance of 2,200,000 HS (550,000 denarii) from his 
allowance,"? we may conjecture that other governors found more than 
sufficient compensation for their years of public service and their elec- 
tion expenses. Cicero's staff was probably less satisfied than himself,?'* 
but doubtless had less reason for complaint against their superior than 
the staff of Memmius in Bithynia in 57.7? Cicero, relying on his 
power to review the finances of the cities and & Sullan law limiting 
municipal expenditures, managed to stop several embassies in honor 
of his predecessor Appius. Many such embassies were regularly sent 
and in Rome regularly neglected; the burden to the provincial towns 
when governors frequently changed can well be imagined."? Finally 
we may mention the further nuisance of the legationes liberae by which, 
though it should properly have been reserved for envoys on publie busi- 
ness, senators and others got the privilege of free entertainment upon 
provincial journeys." Despite limitations proposed by Cicero in 68 
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322 Att., V, 21, 5; Fam., V, 20, 2. . 

512 Quint. Frat., I, 1, 26; Att., V, 21, 7: nullos honores mihi nisi verborum decerni 
sino, statuas, fana, ré0perma prohibeo. 

312 Quint. Frat., I, 1, 25; I. G. R.P., IV, 1713. Quintus had aided Halicarnassus 
too. 

315 Cic., Fam., III, 8, 2-8. Apameae cum essem, multarum civitatum prineipes ad 
me detulerunt sumptus decerni legatis nimis magnos, cum solvendo civitates non 
essent; III, 10, 6. 

515 Att, V, 21, 11: Homines non modo non recusare sed etiam hoe dicere, se a me 
solvere. Quod enim praetori dare consuessent, quoniam ego non acceperam, se & 
me quodam modo dare, atque etiam minus esse aliquanto in Seapti nomine quam in 
vectigali praetorio. On Quintus Cicero's refusal of bribes, Quint. Frat., 1, 1, 8; 13. 

316 Fam., V, 20, 9; Att., XI, 1, 2. 

817 Att., V, 17, 25; 21, 5; VI, 3, 1; Fom., V, 20, 8. 

318 Catullus, 10; 28. 

529 See note 314. 

539 Lex Agr., II, 45; Pro Flacco, 86. 
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and Caesar in 59 the practice continued."' Mention is made also of 
special contributions for aediles’ games in Rome. These Quintus 
Cicero refused to allow in Asia just as his brother in ipee ignored 
Caelius! persistent demand for panthers for his games." 

We sce, therefore, that the provincial communities were subject to 
governmental abuses even when the tribute itself was fairly collected. 
Some were suffering considerable distress *** even in the best and most 
peaceful period of the republic. Assuming however that few governors 
were as rapacious as Verres and few as honest as the Ciceros, the bur- 

| den of governmental expenses was not impossible. Much of the dis- 

tress, to which the governors’ power of coercion might, on occasion, 
add considerably, was due to debt, or else to peculation by their own 
magistrates.*** What really made their condition intolerable was the 
special exactions, requisitions, and losses suffered in the course of 
the wars. 


an Att, XV, 11, 4; De Leg. TIT, 18; cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht?, YI, 690f.; ef. 
Fam., YT, 17, 2. 

"33 Quint. Frat., I, 1, 26; quod iniquo et gravi vectigali aedilicio . . . Asiam 
liberasti; in this case it amounted to 200,000 HS (50,000 d.). Fam., VIII, 2, 25 
4, 5; 9, 3; II, 11, 2; Att, V, 21, 6; and esp. VI, 1, 21, on the request of Caelius for 
Cilician panthers for his games. 

*38 Note Pro Flacco, 20 (62 B.C.): In aerario nihil habent civitates, nihil in 
vectigalibus. Duae rationes conficiendae pecuniae, aut versura aut tributo; Att., V 
16, 2: audivimus nihil aHud nisi imperata érmikeóáXia solvere non posse, óvàs omnium 
venditas, civitatum gemitus, ploratus, in 51 after Appius was proconsul of Cilicia. 

534 Instances have been discussed above in the section on Italian traders. Cicero 
gave relief in both types of cases, Att, VI, 2, 4-5; 3, 3; Fam., XV, 4,2. Fora 
glowing account of what a good governor could do, see Quint. Frat., I, 1, 24-26. 


CHAPTER III 


THE PERIOD OF THE CIVIL WARS 


The Civil War and Caesar's Settlement. We have discussed above 
Pompey's collection of an army and a navy from the East. 'The chief 
expense of his effort also fell upon the East as a whole and a large part 
of it upon the provinces and client princes of Asia Minor. The chief 
passage is the ex parte statement of Caesar, Bell. Civ., III, 31-2:* 
“Scipio had requisitioned large sums from the cities and the princes, 
had also exacted from the tax-farmers of his province (Syria) the 
amount owing for two years, and had borrowed in advance from the 
same persons the amount due for the following year. . . . Meanwhile 
sums of money, requisitioned with the utmost harshness, were being 
exacted throughout the province. Many kinds of extortion, moreover, 
were specially devised to glut their avarice. A tribute was imposed 
on every head of slaves and children: pillar-taxes, door-taxes, corn, sol- 
diers, arms, rowers, freightage were requisitioned; any mode of exac- 
tion, provided a name could be found for it, was deemed a sufficient 
excuse for compelling contributions.” After mentioning the private 
gains of the collectors, Caesar goes on: “ Added to this there was the 
heaviest usury, as usually happens in war, money being exacted from 
the whole population; and in these proceedings postponement of the 
day of payment was termed a free gift. Consequently in these two 
years the debt of the province was multiplied. Yet none the less on that 
account were fixed’ sums of money exacted from the Roman citizens of 
the province, not individually but by separate corporations and com- 
munities, and they tried to make out that these sums were being taken 


1Civitatibus tyrannisque magnas imperaverat pecunias, item a publicanis suae 
provinciae debitam bienni pecuniam exegerat et ab isdem insequentis annis mutuam 
praeceperat. . . . Interim acerbissime imperatae pecuniae tota provincia exige- 
bantur. Multa praeterea generatim ad avaritiam exeogitabantur. In capita singula 
servorum ac liberorum tributum imponebatur; columnaria, ostiaria, frumentum, 
milites, arma, remiges, tormenta, vecturae imperabantur; cuius modo rei nomen 
reperiri poterat, hoc satis esse ad cogendas pecunias videbatur. . . . Aecedebant ad 
haec gravissimae usurae, quod in bello plerumque accidere consuevit universis 
imperatis pecuniis; quibus in rebus prolationem diei donationem esse dicebant. 
Itaque aes alienum provinciae eo biennio multiplicatum est. Neque minus ob eam 
causam civibus Romanis eius provinciae, sed in singulos conventus singulasque 
civitates certae pecuniae imperabantur, mutuasque illas ex senatus consulto exigi 
dictitabant; publieanis, ut in Syria fecerant, insequentis anni vectigal promutuum. 
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as loans in accordance with a decree of the senate; from the tax-farmors 
they demanded the tax of the following year as an advance loan, as 
they had done in Syria." This may suffice also to give an impression 
of the conditions caused later by the exactions of the Liberators and 
of Antony. The sacred funds of Artemis of Ephesus were twice saved 
only by good fortune (76., 33; 105). 

In Pontus, Armenia Minor, and Cappadocia the invasion of Phar- 
naces brought much distress, since he stormed several cities, seized the 
goods and mutilated the persons of many Romans and natives in Pon- 
tus, and did special damage to cities which the Romans had favored, 
such as Sinope and Amisus.* l 

In spite of his complaints against Pompey, his need of funda drove 
Caesar to do much the same thing. The client princes who had sup- 
ported Pompey paid considerable contributions.” Deiotarus of Galatia 
had to hold three auctions to raise his share, the collection of which was 
also impeded by the invasion of Pharnaces.* Caesar was no less exigent 
in the final settlement after Zela:^ ‘ He collected along the way great 
sums of money from everybody and upon every pretext, just as before. 
In the first place he exacted all that any had previously promised to 
Pompey and, again, he asked for still more from other sources, bring- 
ing various accusations to justify his action." Among the individuals 
mulcted was the noted Pythodorus of Tralles, who was fined 2,000 
talents (12,000,000 denarii) but, says Strabo,? soon recovered it again. 
Some of these exactions were necessary for immediate expenses. We 
do not know what part was brought to Rome for his triumph. 

We have mentioned above Caesar’s abolition of the system of farm- 
ing the tithe. His settlement also involved extensive territorial adjust- 
ments. Cyprus was given to Arsinoe and Ptolemy the Younger.’ 

? Bell. Ales., 41: multa oppida expugnavit. bona civium Romanorum Ponticorum- 
que diripuit; 70; Cass. Dio, XLII, 46, 3: plunder and slaughter at Amisus; App. 
Bell. Oiv., TI, 01; Mith., 120; Strabo, XII, 3, 14; Pilut., Oces., 50. 

* Cass. Dio, XLI, 63, 1; XLII, 6, 3. 

* Cie., Pro Deiot., 14: ille iterum, ille tertis auctionibus factis pecuniam dedit qua 
ad bellum uterere; 268; Bell. Alem., 84. 

* Cass, Dio, XLII, 40, 1: woAA& «ai dri áon mpojácer. ypüuara mapà mávTwo», ócTep 
«al npiv, éxdéywr. rotro péy yap, Soa rivés TQ lloummiwp mpoUméoxsvro, érpdtaro, roUTo 
Be kal dAXa Éfufev, mpocemikaXór Tiva, Fret. 

* XIV, 1, 42: mepieSégAnro è kal obcia» Bacikucd)s mAeórw» Ñ Owyikkeo» rahkdvrop, 


f» rò Kaícapos roë coU wpadeioay Sid rhy mpàs Wourtior pilav é£wovqaáuevos ox 
Hrreo rois Tail rarere. 


T Oass. Dio, XLII, 35, 5. 
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Pamphylia as well as the Phrygian dioceses became part of Asia.* Pre- 
sumably Cilicia Pedias was added to Syria, some honors being given 
to Tarsus and Aegene at the same time.® The disposition of other por- 
tions of the former province of Cilicia remains obseure. The rule of 
various princes who had supported Pompey was confirmed, Tareondi- 
motus in eastern Cilicia, Ariobarzanes in Cappadocia (who received 
Armenia Minor in addition).  Deiotarus, too, was given his ancestral 
kingdom over the Tectosages but lost Armenia Minor to Ariobarzanes 
and his recent annexation, the Trocmi, which he had seized upon the 
death of Brogitarus, to the rightful successor, Caesar's friend and pre- 
server, Mithridates of Pergamum.'* The Tectosages were stil in 47 
under Domnilaus and Tarcondarius Castor. The priesthood of Pontic 
Comana was taken from Archelaus, the son of Pompey's appointee, and 
given to Lycomedes,'* a Bithynian but of the Cappadocian royal blood. 
He restored Amisus to its position as a free city; '* to Ilium, his ances- 
tral city through Aeneas, he gave additional territory, with a guarantee 
of freedom and immunity,* and to Cnidus, as a favor to his friend 
and historian, Theopompus, the gift of freedom." Pergamum, through 
the good offices of Mithridates, regained its freedom and right of 
asylum; ** so too, perhaps, others.'? The details of these arrangements 


? Cie., Fam., XII, 15, 5: the province of the proquaestor Lentulus in 43 extended 
to Side; XIII, 67. 

* Cass. Dio, XLVII, 26, 2; Belt. Ales., 66; era of Aegene from 47 B.C., Head, 
Hist. Num.*, 716; cf. Jones, C. E. R. P., 203 £.; 207. 

19 Cass. Dio, XLI, 63, 1; cf. XLVII, 26, 2. 

121 Jd XLI, 63, 3; XLII, 48, 3; Bell. Alew., 66; Cic., PhiL, II, 93 ff. 

13 Bell, Alex., 68: regium vestitum ei restituit; 78: Eidem (Mithridates) tetrar- 
chian Gallograecorum iure gentis et cognationis adiudicavit occupatam et posses- 
sam paucis ante annis a Deiotaro; Cic. De Div., II, 79. He also gave Mithridates 
Pharnaces’ Bosporan kingdom. 

13 An inscription recently discovered at Manegordus (Karalar), Rev. Arch., VI 
(1935), 2, 133, shows that Deiotarus was not yet king of the Tectosages in 
March, 43. 

1* Bell. Ales., 66, which confuses Comana of Pontus with Comana of Cappadocia; 
App., Mith., 121; Strabo, XII, 8, 35; cf. 38. It is not certain whether the addi- 
tions to his territory came now or under Antony as Anderson, Anat. Studies, 8, 
holds; if they came now it was Caesar who broke with Pompey's policy of city 
development in this region, in order to aid Comana, Zela, and prince Ateporix. 
See below on Antony. 

15 Cass. Dio, XLI, 48, 4. 

19 Strabo, XIII, 1, 27: xdópa» re 03 mpocévewue» abrois kal rhe éXevÜeplap «ai rù» 
áXerrovprygolar atrois cuvepihate. 

tt Plut., Caes., 48; on the treaty of alliance, see Jardé, Mél. Cagnat, 51 ff. . 

18 Hepding, Ath. Mitt. XXXIV (1909), 329 ff.; I.G. R.P., IV, 1077, 1682, 433, 


205, 306. 
29 Miletus, I. B. M., 921 a, freedom lost in the Mithridatie war was restored before 
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were left to the succeeding governors Domitius Calvinus and Servilius 
Isauricus. Most important were his colonies, Sinope, where the colo- 
nists received a portion of the city and the land,” Heracleia of Pon- 
tus," and Apameia Myrleia, which had like Carthage the title Con- 
cordia, and where the colonists received a portion of the land.”* Accord- 
ing to Appian Caesar also placed colonists in Lampsacus, but since 
Lampsaeus did not possess the title of colony I suspect he refers to the 
adjacent Julian colony of Parium.** In his relation to client princes 
and his regard for the cities Caesar followed the main lines of Pom- 
peian policy. His group of commercial seaport colonies was a new 
departure, his abolition of tithe-farming a long overdue reform. His 
murder in 44 started civil wars anew and nullified for a time the effects 
of his settlement. 


The Wars with Dolabella and the Liberators. The passage of Dola- 
bella through Asia to Syria in 44-3 was attended by looting, seizure of 
revenues (presumably what Trebonius had gathered or was in process 
of gathering), and seizure and sale of much property of Roman citi- 


46; Joseph., Ant., XIV, 10, 21; Haussoullier, Études, 255 ff.; restoration of Apollo 
Chresterius of Aegae, I. G. E. P., IV, 1177-8; C. I. L., I, 2 (ed. 2), 786; recognition 
of asylum at Hierocaesarea, Tac. Ann., III, 62. What special benefits lie behind 
dedications to Caesar such as those of Chios (I. G. R.P., IV, 928) and Ephesus 
(C. 1. G., 2957) remain obscure; on a restoration by Servilius to Apollo of Calymna, 
. see Waddington, Fasti, no. 37; cf. Münzer, Adelsparteien, 356, note 2, where material 
relating to lphesus, Magnesia on the Maeander, Cos, and Tenos has also been col- 
lected. Cf. also App., Bell. Civ., IV, 68 for Caesar's renewal of the treaty with 
Rhodes; for his probatus. gift of freedom to Aphrodisias, see e. G.I.S., 454; Tac., 
Ann., III, 62. | 

2 Strabo, XII, 3, 11: i è 'Pmuaíe» dwoxlay Gédexra: xal dnos rys wédews xal 
THs x«pas exelvwr écri; C.I.L., III, 6978; Head, Hist. Num.*, 509; C.I. F. S, dated 
from 45 B. C.; Pliny, H. N., VI, 6; Digest, L, 15, 1, 10: ius Italicum. 

a Strabo, XII, 3, 6: éðéfaro & dworxiay 'Pwpaiwr énl uépec ris mÓXMewos kal ris xüpas. 
This was before Antony gave the native portion of Heraclcia to Adiatorix. (The 
title of colony appears neither upon coins nor inscriptions and so may never have 
been given.) 

as Dessau, F. L. 8., 314: col. Iul. Conc(ordia) Apameia; Pliny, V, 149; Head, 
Hist. Num.*, 510; Digest, L, 15, 1, 10: ius Italicum. 

?? App., Beli. Civ., V, 131: Aáguyakor xk mpodoolas karéNaBer, f) ToXXobs ei xev "Iradads 
é£ éowiceos Yatov Katcapos. The division of a settlement between two towns, or 
else an addition of colonists under Octavian would explain the title Gemella, Hist. 
Num, 631: O. G. I. P.; cf. C. I. L., III, 386; Pliny, H.N., V, 141; IV, 48; Digest, 
L, 15, 8: ius Italicum. The possibility of non-colonial settlements of colonists at 
Heracleia and Lampsacus is not excluded. I have suggested in T. 4.P.A., LXVI 
(1935), 23 f. that such were placed in Amisus of Pontus and Attaleia of Pamphylia 
either by Caesar or Augustus. 
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zens.** Notices of collections of 50 talents from Pergamum and 250 
ships from Bithynia are more suspect, since the evidence comes from 
the Greek letters of Brutus. It is certain that, whatever he may 
have ordered, he did not get so many ships. More disastrous wore the 
exactions of Brutus and Cassius, who came armed with senatorial 
authority to collect the regular revenues and order (as a loan) any- 
thing else that they required." From Asia as a whole they demanded 
the tribute of ten years, to be paid in two.?7 Perhaps not all was re- 
ceived, since officers were still collecting at the time of the battle of 
Pbilippi.” Bithynia and Pontus, Cilicia, and the territories of the 
client kings probably received similar demands, as well as requests for 
arms, materials, and men.  Deiotarus, who had refused Cassius, was 
won against his will by Brutus, his former advoeate.?* Probably Cas- 
sius' murder of Ariobarzanes of Cappadocia and his seizure of such 
treasures as the poverty-stricken king had managed to amass since 51 
had occurred in the meantime to warn him. Cassius exacted 1,500 
talents from Tarsus, which favored the Caesarian side; to raise the 
sum, says Appian," required all their public, private, and sacred valu- 
ables as well as the sale of many of their people into slavery. Cassius 
then captured Rhodes, where a complete collection of publie, private, 
and sacred wealth (he left them the chariot of Helios) amounted to 


** Cie., Fam., XII, 15, 1: vastata provincia, correptis vectigalibus, praecipue 
civibus Romanis omnibus crudelissime denudatis ac divenditis; Phil, XI, 285; 
Brut., TI, 4, 3. 

3*5 Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci, 178 ff., nos. 1, 7, 8, 81. Note nos. 55, 57 on 
funds which he deposited or left in trust with his guest-friend, Menodorus of Tralles. 

se Cic., Brut., IT, 4, 4; App., Bell. Civ., ITI, 63; IV, 70; 75. 

31 App., Bell. Civ., IV, 74: (Cassius) érérarre» Suws kal rois dddors Éüreat ris *Aclas 
rası $ópovs driv ira cvjudépeuw; V, 5; Cass. Dio, XLVII, 32, 4. 

39 App., Bell. Civ., V, 2; 5 implies that they had already paid; in 6 the people of 
Asia tell Antony of their payments of money, of plate and ornaments when money 
failed and the changing of them into coin. 

2° Qass. Dio, XLVII, 24, 3; Cie, Phil., XI, 31. 

30 App., Bell. Oiv., IV, 063: xphuara xoXXà rà ékelvov kal rj» Ahne Karackevhy és TÓ» 
Kácciopr éma»rjyayov; Cass. Dio, XLVII, 33, 4; cf. Plut., Cato Minor, 73. No doubt 
the rich feudal lords of Cappadocia were laid under contribution, too, cf. Cic., Att., 
VI, 1, 3; Fiut., I. c. 

51 Cass. Dio, XLVII, 20, 2; 31, 3; App. Bell. Oiv., IV, 64: Kdoows . . . érpopar 
éréOnxey abrois x(Nux kal mevrakócius rédavra. of è... rå re kowà dredl8ovra mávra xal 
và iep& drl rois kowwois, Boa elxov és wopras } ávató ara, €xomror. ovdevds St pépovs ob 3 
Os dvvoudvou, éredouw al ápyal rà érhebGepa- xal wpdra perv Ñy wapOdvar re kal waides, drl 
Bà yuvaixds re kal ydpovres édcewvol, Bpaxurdroumdumay Sri, perà 68 ol vio, No wonder 
the city required special governors under Antony and Octavian, Strabo, XIV, 5, 14. 
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8,000 talents. To this he added a fine of 500." The city never recov- 
ered fully from the blow. Brutus meantime reduced the Lycians. 
Xanthus held out to the death, being almost completely destroyed; 
Patara gave in and eseaped with the loss of all its gold and silver. 
Myra and the rest paid what was demanded, amounting in all to some 
150 talents." We have no means of estimating the requisitions of 
ships and timber. The public demands were not all A praetorian 
was publicly punished by Brutus for embezzling funds; Cassius let two 
others off with private warnings. There were those who made use of 
the confusion and distress for private gaiu. Total collections must 
have been more than 25,000 talents (150,000,000 denarii), much of 
which went to their soldiers and some for ships and supplies. 


The genuineness of the Greek letters of Brutus?" has recently been called into 
question again, and with some plausibility. Since, if they are genuine, they are 
valuable evidence for Brutus’ demands and, if not genuine, must still have been 
written by some one well acquainted with Brutus’ actions, I add here a summary 
of their content. Pergamum paid 200 talents (1,200,000 d.) under considerable 
pressure (nos. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9; Plut, Brut. 2); the Cyzicenes bad to convoy armas 
(raa) from Bithynia, receiving as reward the island and quarries of Proconnesus 
(nos. 35, 37) ; a request pleading inability to do further service drew a harsh answer 
(39); the Bithynians were to build, fit, and forward 50 merchant vessels and 200 
 warships with sailors, rowers, and food for 30 days; delay after the ships of 
Macedonia, Lesbos, and Phoenicia had come brought on them a demand for 400 
talents (2,400,000 d.) to pay for marines (50, 61, 63, 65, 67); a demand for ships 
from Cos (13, 15) ; for siege wenpons from the Lycians for Cassius against Rhodes 
(21) (but Cassius won before they could be sent [23]); on Tralles there is merely 
the demand that she refuse to receive Dolabella and later that she turn over to 
Brutus any funds he left there with his guest friend Menodorus (51, 53, 55, 57); 
there are more general.demands and rebukes for slackness in providing men or 
materials for Cuunus (19, 31), Smyrna (41), Myra (43, 45), Miletus (47, 49), and 
Samos (69; Plut., Bruti. 2); harsh answers to most of them for pleas of inability 
or weakness. He uses the fate of Xanthus as a warning to Rhodes (11) and the 
Lyeians (25, 27, 43; Plut., Brut., 2) and Cos (13), adding in no. 11 to Rhodes the 


3 Put, Brut., 32; App, Bell. Civ., 73: xphuara 8 doa v 4 xpvcós Ñ pyvpos ép 
lepois re xal Sypoctots, rávra cvA4cas ékéNevae kal TÓv lOwrrikbp expépety rats xexrnudvous 
és judpay pyrr; Cass. Dio, XLVII, 33, 4; Suet. (ed. Reifferseheid), 360; Oros., VI, 
18, 13; Val. Max, I, 5, 8. Coins commemorating their victories and minted from 
their takings are discussed by Grueber, Coins Repub. Br. Mue., II, 451, 475 ff. 

5? Plut, Brut. 30-32; Cass. Dio, XLVII, 34; App. Bell. Oiv., IV, 80-82: Philo 
Jud., Quod Omnis Probus Liber, 118-120; Jahreshefie, XVIII (1915), bbl, 40 ff. 
(inseription of Olba). Whether the recent grant of freedom to slaves and release 
from debts to debtors at Patara came from Dolabella or the Patareans themselves 
is not told us, Cass. Dio, L.0.; ef. below on Brutus’ letters. 

** Pint., Brut., 35; ef. Horace, Set., I, T for Brutus holding court. 

?5 See Plut, Brut., 2 and 53; Rühl, RA. Mus. LXX (1915), 315 #.; T. Rice 
Holmes, Arch. Rom. Emp., I, 79, note 4; R. E. Smith, Class. Quart., XXX (1936), 
194-203. 
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surprising statement that he freed Patara from tribute, granted her freedom and 
autonomy, and gave her 50 talenta to refit what had been destroyed there by the 
passage of time (can he mean ships?). His talk of refusal of Xanthian pleas for 
money (43) does not agree with the general tradition, but his treatment of the 
survivors was not inconsistent with no. 27. Plutarch’s quotation of the letters as 
genuine, despite his possible doubt of one (Brut., 53), throws the onus of proof on 
those who claim that they are not so. 

Antony in Asia Minor. Antony’s exactions, made necessary by the 
triumvirate's promises to its soldiers, must have reduced most of Asia 
Minor to the last extremity. His appointments, on the other hand, 
although there are undoubted instances of caprice or favoritism, show 
a genuine regard for defense and genuine ability to pick good men; his 
applieations of the traditional principle that the less well organized 
areas should remain under their own rulers reveal how some regions 
had retrogressed during the civil wars, how in others, notably in Pon- 
tus, some of the city organizations of Pompey had either retrogressed 
or never developed into the hoped-for urban centers. First he rewarded 
those who had resisted the Liberators. Rhodes received Myndus of 
Caria and the islands of Andros, Naxos, and Tenos, but soon lost them 
for ruling them too harshly; the Lycians received freedom from taxa- 
tion and permission to rebuild Xanthus; Tarsus became a free city, 
was freed from taxes, the people who had been sold were liberated by 
his order, and the city was presented with a gymnasium. Either now 
or later he confirmed the right of asylum of Artemis of Ephesus and 
doubled the sacred area.?* But to pay the soldiers he now demanded of 
the province ten years’ tribute in one, which the entreaties of the vic- 
tims prevailed upon him to reduce to nine years’ tribute in two. Addi- 
tional heavy contributions were levied from all the client kings, which 
appear to be regularly tributary from now on, and the free cities.** 
The eastern properties of the proscribed, till now untouched, must have 
added something, too. Whether the province, so well plundered by 
Brutus and Cassius, ever raised the full sum is doubtful. There were 


55 App., Bell. Civ., V, T. On the gymnasial expenditures at Tarsus, Strabo, XIV, 
5, 14. | 

21 Strabo, XIV, 1, 23. 

53 App., Bell. Oiv., V, D: à yap Bore rois jyerdpos éxOpois dv Erect Bóo (Sore 3è 
$ópovs dka érdv) radra Mafeiv ápkéce: uóva, adr’ dvl Érew- dwelyyovos yap al xpeiac. 6: 
xal rédos wapaxadoivres Eruxoy évvéa érav dópovs égeveykeiy Erect úo. Baaireior è kal 
durdoras Kal móXeoir ddeuOdpacs AXXa és rhv ékáa Tor Übvauw éreráxón. Plut., Ant., 24; 
Cass. Dio, XLVIII, 24, 1. On the client kings see App. Beli. Oiv., V, 75: lary àé 
wy kal BaciMéas, ods Somiudoecer, él oópos dpa rerayuévois. “He set up kings here 
and there as he pleased, on condition of their paying a tribute" (30 B. C.). 
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soldiers’ bounties still unpaid in 40;** some money was embezzled by 
his followers; part went as gifts to favourites; *° with some he built a 
fleet of 200 ships." 

Tho Parthian invaders under Labienus received active support from 
Commagene, Cappadocia, and the Taurus tribesmen and occupied much 
of Asia Minor with ease. Laodiceia on the Lycus under Zeno and 
Polemo stood a siege, Mylasa and Alabanda of Caria with their tem- 
ples were razed for their resistanee.** Aphrodisias and Stratoniceia 
held out, but the miracle which saved Panamaros did not save Hecate 
of Lagina. The Parthians proceeded to “levy money and rob tem- 
ples”; and did so over a wide area, since their agents were attacked 
and driven out of Mysia by the brigand and priest-king of Mysia 
Abrettene, Cleon of Gordiou Kome.** Antony’s lieutenant Ventidius 
quickly sent them home in 39. The foray of Sextus Pompey into Asia 
during Antony’s Parthian expedition must have brought losses to Les- 
bos, which first received him. He secured supplies for an army by 
looting Nicaea and Nicomedeia.“ 

There is little evidence to reveal what fresh burdens were laid on 
Asia Minor by Antony’s Parthian campaign of 36, his Median one of 
34, or the preparations for the campaign of Actium. The masses of | 
troops required of the client kings,“ the vast amount of shipbuilding 


35? Cass. Dio, XLVIII, 30, 2. 

*° Plut, Ant., 24; Strabo, XIV, 1, 41; the stories here preserved doubtless figured 
in the propagandist polemics of the time, Note in Strabo the citharoede of Mag- 
nesia appointed collector of tribute for four cities; cf. Inschr. v. Magn., 129. 

11 App, Bell. Oiv, V, 55: vavel 9à QGukocíais, As èr 'Aoíg .werolnra; some were 
doubtless Syrian. f 
o 43 Cass. Dio, XLVIII, 26; Strabo, XIV, 2, 24; S.1.G., 768 (Mylasa) mentions 
the burning of the city, captivity of citizens, the slaughter of many, the burning 
of others with the city, the destruction of the temples and shrines, the ravaging of 
the land and the burning of farmsteads; App., Bell. Civ., V, 65. 

*? Taen Ann., TET, 62: laudati quod Parthorum inruptionem nil mutata in populum 
Romanum constantia pertulissent; O. G. I. 5., 453-455; Roussel, B. C. H., LV (1931), 
TO ff.; B. CO. H., XI (1887), 151, no. 56; 225 ff.; L. W., III, 442-3; 519-20. 

** Cass. Dio, XLVIII, 20, 6: xal ó uè» (Labienus) xejuard re . . . émpáccero kai 
Trà lepà écóXa. On Cleon, Strabo, XII, 8, 9: brijpte 3 "Arraviy pèr xpijocueos, treNdr 
érl robs ápryepohoryoDrras AaBifvy, ka8' Sv xpévoy dxeivos ri» ‘Acilar kavécxe, xal rwrboas 
TÈS wapacKevds. 

1*5 App., Bell. Civ., V, 133; 139: Nixasdév re kal Nixopijdeaar carakaBav éexpnuaritera 
Aagcmpos. 

** Plut., Ant., 37, 2-3: 30,000 allied troops against Parthia without the Armenians; 
Polemo of Pontus, Cass. Dio, XLIX, 26, 4; on the Median Campaign, Plut, Ant., 
50-61; Cass. Dio, XLIX, 39; 44; at Actium, Plut, Ant., 56, 01, 63; Cass. Dio, 
XLIX, 33; 44; L,6. 
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necessary," and Plutarch’s picture of the severity of the requisitioning 
in Greece ** give some idea of the hardships that were suffered by 
the eastern provincials. Ephesus had the unenviable position of An- 
tony’s headquarters in 38 and Samos in 32.*° That all was not well 
with Antony's supplies in spite of Cleopatra's contributions is apparent 
from the debasement of the legionary coinage issued before Actium.” 
To the last something of his financial irresponsibility remained. Wit- 
ness his grants of citizenship, freedom from military service, municipal 
burdens, and billeting to performers in tbe games, and privileges of 
truce, asylum, and gifts of purple for the festival of the Diet of Asia; 
or his gift of Priene as a residence for the guild of Dionysiac artists 
who had entertained him in Samos." Antony’s demands, however, 
were but the last addition to the cumulative distresses of the civil wars. 
They left the provinces and client kingdoms of the East impoverished 
and bare of capital. Octavian's salvation after his victory depended 
upon securing in Egypt the last reserve of capital in the eastern world. 
In Asia Minor native and Roman alike could do nothing but wait for 
the measures of reconstruction that peace might bring. It was a 
realization of the necessities of the situation that led Octavian to can- 
cel all public debts in the provinces of Asia Minor.” 


The theory formulated by Ramsay and Rostovtzeff that Antony appropriated 
large areas of public land in Asia, which then passed on into the imperial domains 
under Augustus and his successors, does not appear to stand up under investigation. 
I have elsewhere shown that there was little public land in Asia and that the direct 
evidence, the occurrence of many Antonian names in Lydia, can be explained by a 
few gifts of citizenship or the presence of a few freedmen, while the evidence direct 
and indirect is against the theory that there existed large amounts of imperial land 
in the early Empire. Village communities do not necessarily indicate estates, and 
the properties of Augustus and his family in Asia were not large. The aim of the 
proscriptions and of Antony's later collections was to provide cash through the sale 
of properties. This undoubtedly caused very extensive transfers of property but 
probably left in Antony’s hand only a small residue of unsold land (see p. 554 above 
and T. A.P.A., LXV [1934], 213 ff. and literature cited there; esp. Rostovtzeff, 
Kolonat, 287-01; S. E. H. E. E., 299, note 1 [Ital. ed.]). 


47 See above, notes 283-285. #8 Ant., 68. 1? Plut., Ant., 56. 

99 Pliny, H.N., XXXIII, 132: miscuit denario triumvir Antonius ferrum; ef. 
Grueber, Coins Rom. Repub. Br. Mus., If, 526, note 1; 527, note 3. 

5: Hermes, XXXII (1897), 509 ff. (letter to the Koinon of Asia): wep? rà» Xowurór 
GO» jreiro aw’ éuoU Tua» kal peravrOpwrwy ris dorparevoias kal áXecrovprygolas rdons Kal 
dvemoraGuelas xal ris wept riw mamrjyvpw éxexeiplas kal dovdias kal wopdipas, Iva guy- 
xopüáco yedyac wapaxpnua mpòs buds, Gv'yxepo BovrdSueves; Juhreshefte, XIV (1911), 
beibl., 124 ff.; Plut, Ané., 56-57. This disposal of Priene has left no epigraphical 
record and was probably soon revoked. 

63 Dio Chrys., Orat., XXXI, 66: Sev mág ¿ón Trois ÉLoUep xpexv peos, 
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Antony’s Organization of Asia Minor. The deaths of Mithridates 
of Pergamum and of Caesar gave Deiotarus his opportunity to resume 
control of the Troemi. Antony confirmed him in 44 from Caesar’s 
acta in return for 10,000,000 HS (2,500,000 denarii). Although he 
supported the Liberators, his secretary Amyntas deserted to Antony in 
time at Philippi and the old king remained upon his throne. By slay- 
ing his son-in-law, Castor of Gorbeous, he managed to unite all the 
Galatians under his control some time between 48 and his death in 
41-40." Antony then divided the kingdom: Galatia proper and the 
territory of a chieftain named Attalus were given to Castor, a grandson 
of Deiotarus; inner Paphlagonia either in 39 or 36 to another grand- 
son, Deiotarus Philadelphus; and the Pontic possessions to Dareius, a 
grandson of Mithridates.” Apparently until 37 or 36 he continued 
the son of Ariobarzanes, Ariarathes, in Cappadocia, in spite of the 
ambitions of Archelaus Sisines, priest of Comana of Cappadocia and 
son of the priest of Pontic Comana whom Caesar had dispossessed. 
The Parthian invasions forced many readjustments which finally built 
up a system of client-states based upon three able kings. Against the 
Pisidians, who had relapsed into brigandage, he set Amyntas, the for- 
mer secretary of Deiotarus, in 39, giving him also Phrygia toward 
Pisidia. On the death of Castor in 36 he added Galatia, Lycaonia, and 
most of Pamphylia (this included Selge and the coast about Side), thus 
giving him responsibility for peace and order in much of central Asia 
Minor and in the western part of the old province of Cilicia. The 
reduction of the unruly Taurus tribes became his chief task." He be- 
gan with the brigand, Antipater of Derbe. Polemo of the famous Lao- 
dicean family received in 38 Lycaonia and Cilicia Tracheia,™ another 

** Strabo, XIII, 4, 3; Cic, Phil., II, 94; Att. XIV, 12, 1; 19, 2; XVI, 3, 6. 


54 Cass. Dio, XLVII, 48; Rev. Arch. VI (1935), 2, 133 ff. (see note 13) ; Strabo, 
XII, 5,3. 

55 Cass. Dio, XLVIII, 33, 6 (Castor) ; Strabo, XII, 3, 41; Plut, Ant. 61, 03; 
Cass. Dio, L, 13 (Deiotarus Philadelphus); App. Bell. Civ, V, 76, 39 B.C. 
(Dareius) ; cf. Strabo, XIT, 3, 13; 38: his brother Arsaces attempted to succeed him 
and raised a revolt when Polemo received Pontus in 36. 

ss Cass. Dio, XLIX, 32, 3; Tac, Ann. II, 42; Strabo, XII, 2, 11 favor 36 B.C. 
for Archelaus’ succession; App., Bell. Civ., V, 7 favours 41. The change to Archelaus 
is best motivated by the need of ensuring Cappadocia’s loyalty in the Parthian war. 
On his lineage, see Cass. Dio, I. c. 

5" App., Bell. Oiv., V, 75; Cass. Dio, XLVII, 48, 2; XLIX, 32, 3; L, 13, 8; LIII, 
26, 3; Strabo, XII, 5, 1; 6, 1-5; 7, 3; XIV, 5, 6; Plut., Ant., 01, 63; Vell, Pat., II, 
$4, 2; Head, Hist. Num.*, 747; his mint was at Side. 

53 Eph. Epig. II, 280ff.; IX, 6911f.; Ramsay, O.B., 42; Strabo, XII, 8, 16; 
6, 1 (Iconium) ; App., Bell. Civ., V, 75 (Cilicia Tracheia); cf. Strabo, XIV, 5, 8. 
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unruly area, but when in 36 Antony gave Cleopatra the latter, once a 
source of timber for Ptolemy Philadelphus (he had given her Cyprus 
in 40 B.C.),% Lycaonia and Isauria were given to Amyntas and 
Polemo was rewarded with the now vacant throne of Dareius in Pontus 
and received also before 34, probably in 36, Armenia Minor, the chief 
point of defence on the upper Euphrates. 

lt is significant that at this time, if not earlier, Antony chose to 
break up the Pontic province as Cilicia had already been broken up. 
Pompey's cities had either failed or the wars had caused the country to 
retrogress. In any case Antony’s action represents a reversal of policy. 
The king of Inner Paphlagonia now or earlier received Pompeiopolis 
and the Amnias valley, and the district of Phazemonitis east of the 
Halys." It is probable that Polemo received the territory of Amaseia 
which Strabo says came again under kings (XII, 3, 39). Lycomedes 
remained priest of the temple state of Comana Pontiea and, when 
Antony (if Caesar had not done so already) suppressed the autonomy 
of Megalopolis and Zela, received 100 schoeni (3,000 stades) of addi- 
tional territory. The priest of Zela shared in the division, but prob- 
ably the major portion went to a Celtic prince named Ateporix.?* Be- 
sides these may be mentioned the petty dynasts who flourished under 
Antony: Strato in Amisus; Adiatorix in the extensive native city and 
territory of Heracleia Pontica, who before Actium murdered the 
Romans and wiped out the colony; and Musa Orsobaris and Orodaltis, 
the daughter of Lycomedes, queens in Cius.^? This tendency was not 
confined to Bithynia and Pontus. We find Nicias in Cos; Cleon, the 
prince of the unruly Mysian Olympus; the personal ascendancy of 
Hybreas in Mylasa and of Boethus in Tarsus; and, with Cleopatra’s 
support, the appointment of Aba as priestess at Olba of Cilicia. 


6° Strabo, XIV, 6, 6; cf. Cass. Dio, XLII, 35, 5; XLVIII, 40, 6; XLIX, 32, 5 
(80 B. C.); 41, 2; Plut, Ant. 30, 54 (Cyprus); Strabo, XIV, 6, 3; Plut, Ant. 
38 (Cilicia). 

sò Cass. Dio, XLIX, 25, 4; 33, 3 (wrongly dated to 34); 44, 3; Strabo, XI, 
2, 18; XII, 3, 29; 38; 8, 16; Plut, Ant., 38, 61; Head, Hist. Num.*, 502. On the 
policy of Pompey and Antony regarding client kings in the east, see Rostovtzeff, 
Caraven Cities, 32, 69, 100 ff. 

61 Anderson, Anat. Stud., 6-10; cf. I. G. R. P., III, 185; 139 (for era of Pompeio- 
polis); Stud. Pont., ITI, 33, 73, 75 f., no. 06; Strabo, XII, 3, 38. Ramsay, R. E. G., 
VI (1893), 251 ff.; ef. on Caesareia of the Proseilemmenitae, Jones, C. E. R. P., 169. 

#2 Strabo, XII, 3, 37; 35; Anderson, Zoo. cit. 

*? See respectively Strabo, XII, 3, 14; 6; Head, Hist. Num.®, 513; see Macurdy, 
Vaseal-Queens, 27 ff. on Musa Orsobaris and Orodaltis. 

** Strabo, XIV, 2, 19; Head, Hist. Num.?, 634; Strabo, XII, 8, 8-9; XIV, 2, 24; 
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Finally, in the important kingdom of Cappadocia Archelaus was sub- 
stituted by or before 36 for the disloyal Ariarathes; °° Tarcondimotus 
of eastern Cilicia was strengthened and built a capital at Hieropolis 
Castabala** (a check on Commagene?); and in Commagene a brother, 
Mithridates, replaced the Parthophile Antiochus in 38.? That the 
system which Antony set up was in the main a good one adapted to 
the conditions of the country is shown by its continuance with only 
gradual changes under Augustus, who seems to have been as much con- 
vinced as Antony of the worth of the three major appointees, Polemo, 
Amyntas, and Archelaus, and continued some of the lesser ones as well 

Among the cities we find that, as a reward for its stand against the 
Parthians, Aphrodisias received a guarantee of freedom and immunity 
with right of asylum for the sanctuary of Aphrodite.“* It seems hardly 
likely that Mylasa and others had to wait for their reward, but the 
_evidence does not antedate the battle of Actium.*? Antony probably 
confirmed the f1eedom of Seleuceia on the Calycadnus (Strabo, XIV, 
5, 6), but Antioch of Pisidia was placed directly under the control of 
Amyntas (zbid., XII, 8, 4; 14). 

Professor Ferguson (C. A. H., VII, 40) has well said that the 
Romans first frustrated and then undertook themselves the mission of 
the Hellenistic Age. Far from continuing the careful yet progressive 
policies of the Attalid kings the Roman Republic had exploited in peace 
and pillaged in war the human and material resources of the eastern 
provinces until all their available reserves were exhausted. Except for 
Pompey’s effort Hellenization and urbanization were little if at all 
advanced, and in fact there was retrogression rather than progress. It 
was only after the regime of Augustus brought recovery, and with the 
perennial peace of the Empire, that the economic and social movements 
initiated by the Hellenistic kings could reach their fullest development. 


5, 14; 5; 10, respectively. On Nicias of Cos see also Herzog, Hist. Zeitschr., CX XV 
(1922), 189 ff. 

** See note 56; Head, Hist. Num.*, 762. 

** O. G. I. S., 752-4; Head, Hist. Num.*, 735; Cass. Dio, L, 14, 2; Plut, Ant., 61.. 
. *7 Joseph., Ant., XIV, 15, 9; Bell. Jud., I, 16, 7; Orosius, VI, 18, 25; Mithridates 
was king in 31, Plut., Ant., 61. 

** 0, G. I. 8., 453-5; Tac., Ann., IIT, 62. 

°° Tac., Ann., III, 62; 8.7. G.*, 768; see note 43. 
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ASIA MINOR UNDER THE EMPIRE, 27 B.C.-387 A.D. 


INTRODUCTION 


Annexation of Central and Eastern Asia Minor. The administrative 
organization of the provinces and kingdoms of Asia Minor carried 
through by Augustus involved for the most part only incidental and 
local changes in the older provinces of Asia and of Bithynia and Pon- 
tus, both of which remained under the Senate in the settlements of 27 
and 23 B.C. Augustus intervened only to reward some cities and to 
punish others, or to remove a number of petty tyrants who had 
supported Antony.* Although Augustus continued the policy of main- 
taining client princes to keep order in the backward portions of the 
country and immediately confirmed Antony’s chief appointees, Amyntas 
of Galatia (who now received Cilicia Tracheia), Archelaus of Cappa- 
docia, and Polemo of Pontus, in their kingdoms,” there soon began a 
gradual process of absorption which before Trajan, as the problem of 
frontier defense developed, brought all the territory of Asia Minor 
west of the Euphrates into the provincial system. 

When in 25 B. C. Amyntas, who was busily fulfilling his duty of 
pacifying the Taurus tribesmen, was slain in an ambush by the 
Homonadeis, Augustus inherited his kingdom and decided to annex it,* 
probably because Amyntas had shown that it contained elements too 
active and too useful militarily to be placed under another king. Thus 
at a stroke there was added a large and important, but by no means 
unified area, which contained the three Gallic tribes of Galatia proper, 
Phrygia toward Pisidia, Lycaonia as far as the Cappadocian border, 
and the only partly pacified country of Pisidia, Cilicia Tracheia, and 
Isauria. In addition there was eastern Pamphylia with which western 
Pamphylia was probably soon included.* Roman authority did not 
become immediately effective everywhere, for some rearrangements 
occurred in 20 B. C. and the Taurie tribes were not fully subdued 


2 On free cities, see Chapter II; on Nicias of Cos, Strato of Amisus, Boethus of 
Tarsus, see pp. 589 ff. above; on Domnecieius of Heracleia, Strabo, XII, 3, 6; on 
Adiatorix and Dyteutus, Galatian chiefs, the latter appointed by Augustus to 
Comana of Pontus, ibid. XII, 3, 35; on Lycomedes, Cass. Dio, LI, 2. On the 
senatorial provinces, see Cass. Dio, LIII, 12; 14. 

3 Cass. Dio, LI, 2; Strabo, XIV, 6, 6. 

? Cass. Dio, LIII, 26, 3; Strabo, XII, 6, 5; 7, 3. 

* Cass. Dio, LIII, 26, 3; LIV, 84, 6; Jahreshefte, XVIII (1915), bbl, 51; S. E. G., 
VI, 646; Syme, Klio, XXVII (19034), 122 ff.; XXX (1937), 227 ff. 
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before 6 B. C. but the development of Augustan policy dates from 
25 B.C. The Lycian League remained free, but Cyprus, Antony's 
gift to Cleopatra, was reannexcd, becoming first an imperial province 
in 27 and then a senatorial province in 22 B. C. Much of eastern 
Lycaonia and Cilicia Tracheia, including Elaeussa, was given to Arche- 
laus of Cappadocia in the settlement of 20 B. C., while the Teucrid 
dynasty apparently maintained itself in Olba and about 10 A. D. may 
also have received Cennatis and Lalassis at Archelaus’ expense. Strabo 
says explicitly that because of their wild and undeveloped state” the 
Roman government favored giving these districts to client kings. It 
is probable that Seleuceia on the Calycadnus and most of the territory 
of Cilieia Pedias were attached to Syria;? but in eastern Cilicia the 
kingdom of Tarcondimotus I, which Augustus had abolished after 
Actium, was reestablished by him in 20 B. C. under Tarcondimotus II. 
Commagene remained under its old dynasty. In northern Asia Minor 
the same policies were followed. Polemo was confirmed in Pontus and 
in 26 B. C.'* was enrolled as a friend and ally, but he was not allowed 
to keep Armenia Minor. This region went first to the refugee Arta- 
vasdes of Media, who could be expected to keep a strict watch upon 
Armenia, and after his death to Archelaus in the reorganization of 
20 B. C." Polemo's ability, however, was recognized, for in 15 B. C. 
he received from Agrippa the title to the Bosporan kingdom and the 
responsibility for checking piracy in the Black Sea. Upon his death 
in 8 while attempting to make good his claims to the Bosporan king- 
dom, his wife Pythodoris succeeded to the Pontic throne.** The next 
few years advanced the process of annexation elsewhere. The death in 
. 6-5 B. C. of Doiotarus Philadelphus, who had also been confirmed by 
Augustus after Actium, was followed by the addition of his kingdom, 

5 See the texts cited in A.J. P., LIV (1933), 134 f.; Klio, XXVII (1934), 192 f. 
esp. Tac., Ann., III, 48; Pliny, H. N., V, 94; C.I. L., ITI, 6974, 12217, 14185, 14401; 
Strabo, XII, 6, 5; 7,3. 

* Cass. Dio, LII, 12, 7. 

7 Cass. Dio, LIV, 9, 3; Strabo, XIV, 5, 6; 5, 10; Head, 726; B. M.O., Lycaonia, 


etec., lii, 119 ff.; Ramsay, H. G., 374; O.A. H., X, 744; cf. Jones, O. E. R. P., 202 f., 
209 ff. 


* Cf. F. G. R. P., I, 445; Tac., Ann., II, 80; VI, 41; XII, 55; A.J. P., LIV (1933), 
123 .; Gwatkin, Cappadocia Proc. Prov., 50 if.; Anderson, O. R., XLV (1931), 190. 
s ct Dio, LI, 2; LIV, 9; Tac., Ann., II, 42; O. G.I. 8., 762-754; Jones, O. E. R. P., 

19 Cass. Dio, LIII, 25, 1. 

*1 Cass. Dio, LI, 16; Mon. Anoyr., 32; Cass. Dio, LIV, 9; Strabo, XII, 3, 29. 

** Cass. Dio, LIV, 24; Strabo, XII, 3, 29; 31; 37; C. A. H., X, 268 ff.; Jones, 170 ff. 
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Inner Paphlagonia, the districts about Mt. Olgassys and Pompeiopolis, 
and Phazemonitis, to the province of Galatia;'* then came in quick 
succession in 3-2 B. C. the annexation of Amaseia, Sebastopolis-Karana, 
and the principality of Ateporix; and between 2/1 and 1/2, that of 
Megalopolis Sebasteia.** The priesthood of Zela apparently came under 
the power of Polemo and Pythodoris, while in Comana Pontica Medeius 
supplanted Lycomedes, was in turn succeeded by Cleon, the brigand of 
Juliopolis, and he by Dyteutus.'?^ Thus Augustus effected a compromise 
between a policy of supporting client kings, who would maintain order 
and foster the development of their territories until the time was ripe 
for annexation, and a policy of annexation based on the need of estab- 
lishing a frontier. It gave him in parts of Galatia the direct rule over 
some backward areas; it also brought the jurisdiction of his legates up 
to the line of client kingdoms on the frontier itself. 

Under the successors of Augustus the development both of the Par- 
thian and Armenian problems and of administrative policy led to fur- 
ther annexations. Archelaus had fallen under some suspicion of inter- 
fering in Armenia, perhaps had become suspected also because of the 
series of dynastie marriages made by himself and his family; at any 
rate upon his death in 17 his kingdom became a procuratorial province 
as a preliminary to the work of Germanicus in Armenia. His son 
Archelaus kept the Cilician territories about Elaeussa until after 36 
A. D>! The same occasion led Tiberius to profit by the deaths of 
Philopator of eastern Cilieia and Antiochus III of Commagene to the 
extent of annexing these kingdoms also, at the desire, according to 
Tacitus, of the majority of the people. Both of these were attached to 
Syria for a time. Thus Pontus remained the only important client 
kingdom; the royal house there, however, was in high favor: Zeno, 
whom Germanicus placed on the throne of Armenia, was a younger son 


1$ Strabo, XII, 8, 41; I. Œ. R. P., III, 137; Anderson, J. H. S., XX (1900), 151 .; 
Anat. Stud., 6 ff. 

14 Strabo, XII, 3, 37; 39; Stud. Pont., III, 109 f.; I. G. R. P., III, 111; Anderson, 
Anat. Siud., $ff.; Kubitschek, P. W., I, 1, 644 f.; Dessau, Zeitschr. fir Numism., 
1906, 339 ff.; Head, 496, 499; Jones, 169 ff. 

15 Strabo, XII, 8, 37; era from 64 A. D., Head, 499. On Comana, see Cass. Dio, 
LI, 2; Strabo, XII, 8, 9; 3, 37. 

19 See the discussions in Gwatkin, Cappadocia Prov. Proo., 7 ff. and in O. A. H., X, 
744. Tac., Ann., II, 42; 56; Cass. Dio, LVII, 17; Strabo, XII, 1, 4. 

it Tac., Ann., VI, 41; Strabo, XII, 2, 7; XIV, 5, 6; Joseph, Ant, XVI, 4, 9; 
Head, 734. 

18 Tac., Ann., II, 42. 
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of Pythodoris. After tho death of Pythodoris in 23 the kingdom was 
either annexed or placed under wardship, since no king is known." 

Caligula capriciously reverted to the policy of ruling through client 
princes (several of his appointecs were old playmates in Antonia’s 
household). Cappadocia was too important militarily and financially 
to be restored to kings, but Commagene was given to Antiochus IV in 
88 along with compensation for the 20 years of tribute of which he 
had been deprived. He also received the strategia Antiochiane in 
eastern Lyeaonia and the Cilician territory of Archelaus; in 40 he 
was as capriciously deposed, only to be reinstated by Claudius in 41.” 
The Pontic kingdom was given in 38 to Pythodoris’ grandson, Polemo 
: II, and with it the title to the Bosporan kingdom; at the same time his 
brother Cotys received Lesser Armenia. Claudius took the Bosporan 
title away from Polemo in 41 but gave him as compensation the Cilician 
territories of the Teucrids, Olba, Cennatis, and Lalassis; otherwise he 
maintained the system of client kingdoms intact." Under Nero the 
Armenian campaigns led first in 60 A. D. to grants of Armenian terri- 
tory to the client kings who had assisted in the war and so had become 
interested in maintaining the settlement: Antiochus of Commagene 
and Cilicia, Polemo of Pontus and Cilicia, Aristobulus, who had re- 
ceived Lesser Armenia from Nero in 54, and Pharasmanes of Iberia.?* 
Renewal of hostilities in Armenia and the military importance of Pon- 
tic harbors and roads led finally to the annexation of Polemo’s king- 
dom in 64.? It was added to Galatia, and thus the whole coast of the 
Black Sea to a point beyond Trapezus was brought under direct Roman 
control. There now remained for Vespasian only the final act required 
- to consolidate the eastern frontier, the annexation in 72 of Armenia 
Minor (Aristobulus being given Chalcis of Syria, his father’s king- 
dom) aud of Commagene, which was now definitely attached to the 


19 Toc., Ann., IT, 50; Mattingly, Coins Rom. Emp. B. Af., T, cxlviii; C. A.H., X, 747, 
751. On Pythodoris, see Tac., Ann., IIL, 38 (21 A. D.) ; Head, 503; Jones, 171. 

7° Cass. Dio, LIX, 8, 2; 24, 1; Suet., Calig., 16; Head, 734; cf. 717, 722; Cass. Dio, 
d 8, 1; Joseph, Ant. XIX, 5, 1; Tac, Ann. XII, 65 (62 A.D.); XIV, 26 

60 A. D.). 2 

^l Cass. Dio, LIX, 12, 2; LX, 8, 2; Joseph, Ant, XX, 7, 3; Tac, Ann, XI, 9; 
Head, 727; C. A. H., X, 750 ff. 

33 On Aristobulus, see Joseph., Ant., XVIII, 5, 4; XX, 5, 2; Bell. Jud., Il, 11, 6; 
Th. Reinach, E. E. A., XVI (1914), 133 ff.; Tac. Ann., XIV, 26. 

** Suet., Nero, 18; Tac, Hist, III, 47; Vit. Aureliani, 21; Eutrop., VII, 14; 
the eras of Neocgesareia, Trapezus, and Zela date from 64 A.D., Head, 497, 499; 
of. O.T. L., TIT, 251; I.L.58., 1017. See Cumont, Anat. Stud., 109 ff. 
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Syrian command.** The Cilician territories of Antiochus and of 
Polemo were probably annexed at the same time, although a part of 
the former about Elaeussa Sebaste and Iotape may for a time have 
remained under lotape and her husband Alexander.” The process of 
annexation was essentially complete in 72 A. D. The frontier line of 
the Euphrates could be drawn tightly and held in force. 


Changes in Provincial Boundaries, Augustus to Diocletian. According to Strabo 
Roman administrative divisions followed neither the physical nor the ethnographical 
divisions of the country (XIII, 4, 12). As they were thus largely artificial in 
character, corresponding neither to economic nor to social realities, one might be 
excused for neglecting them altogether. They do, however, correspond to the 
chronology of the Roman occupation and to the direct approach of Romanizing and 
heNenizing influences, while the changes and rearrangements which occurred tended 
not only toward convenience of administration but also toward a more natural 
organization of the country. The province of Asia apparently remained unchanged 
until the late third century, except for the loss of western Pamphylia in 26.7° In 
43, after some Roman citizens had been slain in 2 revolt, Claudius deprived the 
Lyeians of their autonomy and attached them to Pamphylia, which in turn was 
perhaps withdrawn from Galatia. This arrangement continued until after 58 A. D., 
when Mucianus was governor of both Lycia and Pamphylia, Under Nero or Galba 
the Lycians regained their freedom, and Pamphylia was reunited to Galatia, where 
it remained until Vespasian, having completed the work of annexation, began that 
of reorganization.?" The greater part of western and southern Pisidia was with- 
drawn from the huge and amorphous province of Galatia-Cappadocia and lumped 
with Lycia, now definitely deprived of its autonomy, and Pamphylia to form the 
rather inorganic province of Lycia-Pamphylia.?* Farther east Cilicia Pedias was 
withdrawn from Syria (if this had not already been done under Nero) and joined 
with the recently annexed Tracheia to form the province of Cilicia.?? For the rest, 
Galatia with all its accretions up to 64 B.C. was joined with Cappadocia, a pro- 
curatorial province since 17, and Armenia Minor to form a huge and rather unwieldy 
frontier province under a consular legate? The union of the Galatian, Cappadocian, 
and Pontic regions lasted throughout the period that was spent in strengthening the 
frontier and the military roads leading to it, but was broken up after Trajan’s 
conquest of Armenia. The new Cappadocian province united Cappadocia proper and 
Armenia Minor to the dissimilar but related Pontie lands, Pontus Galaticus, Pole- 
moniacus, including the union of cities known as Pontus Mediterraneus; and the 
whole was administered by a consular legate.** About 138 southern Lycaonia, includ- 


as See note 22 on Aristobulus; on Commagene, Joseph., Bell. Jud., VIL, 7, 1-3; 
Suet., Veap., 8. 

35 Polemo was still king in 68; Head, 727; on Antiochus, see Joseph., Bell. Jud., 
VII, 7, 1-3; on Iotape, Joseph., Ant., XVIII, 5, 4; Head, 734; Ramsay, H. G., 372 ff.; 
Macurdy, Vassal-Queens, 60. 

26 Cicero, Att., XII, 15, 5; Cass. Dio, LIII, 26, 3. 

37 Cass. Dio, LX, 17, 3; Suet., Claud., 25; I.L.B., 215, 8816; Mon. Ant., XXIII 
(1914-16), 36, no. 38; Tac., Hist., II, 9; see Syme, Klio, XXX (1937), 227 ff, 

sa Suet., Vesp., 8; Eutrop. VII, 19; Euseb., Olympiad 213, 2. 

2° Joseph., Belt. Jud., VII, 7, 1; ef. Gwatkin, Cappadocia Proc. Prov., 49 ff., 60. 

19 See Gwatkin, op. cit., 55 ff.; O. A. H.. XI, 138 ff. 

51 (y. A. H., XI, 140 ff.; of. I. E- S., 263, 268, B819a, 8971. 

53 Q. A. H., XI, 220, 243 ff.; cf. I. D. S., 1041, 1338; Anderson, Anot. Stud., 9. 
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ing the cities of Derbe and Laranda and the region of Isauria, was taken from 
Galatia and added to Cilicia to form the province of the Three Eparchies.* There- 
after the three provinces, Cappadocia, Galatia, and Cilicia, remained unchanged until 
the reorganization of Diocletian, except perhaps for some extension of Galatia to the 
north in the early third century.** 

The regions assigned to dominial and other procurators from Vespasian on had 
foreshadowed a system of organization involving smaller territorial units. Further, 
during the third century the principle of division between civil and military functions 
in the provinces, with preference given to knights in the military posts, had steadily 
grown in popularity.*' These two tendencies together provided the basic principles 
which Diocletian applied. The preliminary combinations of territories are obscure 
and difficult to trace. Anderson has shown, for instance, that at one moment, 
perhaps about 293, Phrygia and Caria formed one province under a consular.** The 
final organization, dating after 297, may be summarized as follows. The province of 
Asia was divided into seven parts, Heliespontus (Troas and Mysia) under a con- 
sularis, Insulae (53 in all, including Rhodes, Cos, Samos, Chios, and Lesbos) under 
a praeses, Asia (coast from Assos to the Maeander) under a consularis, Lydia under 
a consularis, Caria under a praeses, Phrygia Prima (western) under & praeses, 
Phrygia Secunda (eastern) under a praeses (7). Bithynia and Pontus probably 
became Bithynia (including Heracleia) under a consularis and Paphiagonia (Paphla- 
gonia with the seacoast from Tieium to the Halys) under a praeses. Further adjust- 
ments coincided with the creation of the province Honorias out of Paphlagonia in the 
~ late fourth century. Galatia of the second and third centuries became Galatia (the 

' Gallic tribes) under a consularis, Paphlagonia (i.e. Inner Paphlagonia) under a cor- 
rector, and Pisidia under a praeses. The Cappadocian province became Diospontus 
or Hellenopontus, which included Zela, Amaseia, Amisus, Ibora, Euchaita, Neo- 
elaudiopolis, Leontopolis, and Sinope; Polemoniacus with Neocaesareia, Comana, 
Polemonium, Cerasus, Trapezus, and Sebastopolis; Cappadocia, the southern and 
western part of the earlier Cappadocia, which was itself divided into two in the late 
fourth century; and Armenia Minor, which included the eastern portion of the 
earlier Cappadocia about Sebasteia and Melitene and was also later divided into 
two. In the diocese of Asia came Lycia and Pamphylia, now separate, the former 
under a praeses, the latter under a consularis. Pisidia, mentioned above, consisted 
of a southern portion of Galatia, a northern portion of Lycia Pamphylia, and a bit of 
Asia (Apameia), and adjoined Isauria on the east. The region of Lycaonia, which 
was divided in 297 between Galatia, Pisidia, and Isauria, became a province in the 
late fourth century. In the oriental diocese there are left to be mentioned the 
provinces of Isauria and Cilicia, which were formed hy a simple division from two 
of the former Three Eparchies, and the island of Cyprus. By the end of the fourth 
century Cilicia had also been redivided ulong a line drawn north and south to the 
east of Adana.?" 


3? T, G. R. P., ILI, 290 (Ant. Pius), 879; on the boundaries, see Ramsay, A. B. S. A. 
TX (1902-03), 243 ff. l s4 Chapot, Anat. Stud., 93 ff. 

35 The so-called provinces of Hellespontus and Insulae were probably dominial 
regions, Suet, Vesp. 8; I. L. 8., 1374; F.E., III, 48; Rufius Festus, Brev., 10; 
MeElderry, J. E. S., 111 (1913), 119 f.; on the growing importance of the knights, 
see Laccy, The Equestrian Officials under Trajan and Hadrian; Keyes, The Rise of 
the Equites in the Third Century of the Empire; Stein, Der römische Ritterstand ; 
Parker, Hist. Rom, World, A. D. 188-337, Index on Equites. 

aa J. R. S., XXII (1932), 24 ff. 

37 On these provincia] divisions, see Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverw., in the sections 
on each province, and especially the Laterculus Veronensis in Seeck, Notitia Digni- 
tatum; Mommsen, Ges. Schr., V, 561 f.; Bury, J. R. S., XIII (1923), 127 ff.; and 
the notes in Parker, op. cit., 364 7. 


CHAPTER I 


THE LAND 


Geographical and Climatic Conditions. The peninsula of Asia Minor 
has been compared to a high-arched bridge with lofty parapets and an 
uneven roadway. The entrance is formed by the series of river valleys 
which begin on the plateau and flow down to the Aegean and the Pro- 
pontis; the northern parapet by the serried ridges of the range which 
closely skirts the Black Sea coast; the southern, by the higher ridges 
of the Taurus, now serried, now massed and knotted; and the roadway 
itself by the rolling, wedge-shaped plateau which grows higher and nar- 
rower as it advances eastward toward the Armenian highlands. This 
physical formation has imposed definite conditions upon the develop- 
ment of the peninsula, producing wide variations in climatic conditions, 
productiveness, and hence in economic and cultural potentialities. 

The chief harbors lie on the Aegean and the Propontis, and the in- 
terior is most easily penetrated from the west or from the east. Hence 
the plateau became the chief battle ground between hellenie and oriental 
influences. The mountain ranges of the north and even the swells of 
the central plateau impose east and west courses upon the river systems 
until they can find gaps through which they break down to the sea in 
almost impassible gorges, of little use either for communication or 
navigation; so also in the south the Taurus wall in some regions either 
blocks the drainage of the plateau or affords only subterranean outlets 
through regions of limestone rock, while the rivers which break through, 
such as the Eurymedon, the Calycadnus, and the Sarus, have carved 
tremendous gorges. On both coasts good harbors are few and coastal 
plains are small with the exception of Cilicia Pedias, built up by the 
deltas of the Cydnus, Sarus, and Pyramus. In the Euxine Heracleia 
and Sinope have owed more to their convenience for shipping than to 
communications with the interior, while Amisus in spite of its mediocre 
harbor owes its ancient and modern importance to its position on the 
terminus of the one easy passage through the coast ranges. On the 
south there are only two chief passes——a western pair leading from the 
Pamphylian plain to the plateau either by way of Termessus or by 
way of Ariassus and the famous eastern passage from Cilicia by way 
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of the Cilician Gates. Thus there has been little penetration along 
north and south lines, and the roads have either mounted directly to 
the plateau or else in the north followed the river valleys paralleling 
the coast but at a considerable distance from it. No roads of importance 
were ever built along either coast. On the other hand the regions 
which front upon the Aegean and the Propontis remain easily pene- 
trable from the sea, and can communicate with each other by land 
without difficulty in spite of the measure of isolation which is imposed 
by the scattered mountain masses, which partially cut off the Troad 
and Aeolis from the back country of Mysia and Lydia, and by the long 
projections of the central plateau, Temnus, Tmolus, and Mesogis, which 
divide the main river systems from each other. It was in fact prob- 
ably more convenient to go directly from Smyrna to Ephesus by land 
than to circle the promontory of Erythrae by sea. Even Caria, where 
ridges of the Taurus sufficient to produce well-marked local divisions 
project like the ribs of a fan toward the Maeander and the sea, may 
be entered without great difficulty from either side. Thus the physical 
conditions of the country tended to impose isolation enough to restrict 
Greek settlement to the coast but to permit an increasing measure of 
commercial contact. Entrance to the plateau lies along the valleys of 
the Maeander, the Hermus, and the Sangarius, where the rivers have 
cut deep gorges through the limestone mountains that rim it on the 
west. Only the Maeander route is easy, but the others have been ave- 
nues of penetration from early times. Thus Phrygia too was granted 
sufficient isolation to-develop characteristics of its own. The plateau 
itself offers little diffculty to communications as it rises slowly from a 
height of 2,500 feet above sea level in the west to about 5,000 in Cappa- 
docia, where it is narrowed by the 10,000-foot masses of Ala Dag, the 
Antitaurus ranges, and the 12,000-foot cone of Argaeus, but lies open 
to the possessors of the Armenian valleys. 

There are frequent indications of volcanie activity in comparatively recent geo- 
logical times. Most striking perhaps are the lava rocks in the “bad lands” of 
Lydia, once called Catacecaumene, and in Cappadocia, the eruptive formations 
which extend from the extinct voleano of Argaeus westward about Nevsehir to 
Hassan Dag, so famous as mediaeval monastic retreats. Strabo (XII, 2, 7) shows 
that some volcanic activity still continued near Mt. Argeeus: ' one comes to plains 
extending over many stadia that are volcanic and full of fire pits . . . the region 
which lies below the forests also contains fires in many places." The signs of past 


volcanic activity appear not only in the rock formations of many regions but in the 
great number of hot springs, mineral waters, and mephitie caves found equally widely 
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distributed. These were often of considerable importance since their sacredness or 
their medicinal qualities or both frequently led to the founding of temple establish- 
ments which sometimes developed into towns. Many grew prosperous as health 
resorts. 

No less striking is the frequency of earthquakes in Asia Minor both in ancient 
and modern times. The west coast has perhaps been especially troubled, but hardly 
any region is exempt. According to Strabo, Philadelpheia of Lydia was notorious 
(XII, 8, 18; XIII, 4, 10) and so too, Laodiceia upon the Lycus (XII, 8, 16): 
“If any country is subject to earthquake, Laodiceia is, and so is its neighbor 
Carura. . . . In Philadelpheia not even the walls are safe, but in a sense are 
shaken and caused to crack every day. The inhabitants are continually attentive 
to the disturbances of the earth and plan ail structures with a view to their 
occurrence." The destruction caused was often serious and occasionally disastrous, 
making great demands on both publie assistance and private generosity. 

The following is a list, probably incomplete, of the earthquakes mentioned during 
our period, arranged so far as possible in chronological order. 


Rhodes, c. 106 B. C., Jerome, An. Abr. 1910. 

Apameia, c. 88 B. C., Strabo, XII, 8, 18. 

Tralles, c. 26 B. C., ibid., XII, 8, 18; Agathias, II, 17; Jerome, 1990. 

Laodiceis, Thyatira and Chios, c. 20 B. C., Suet., Tib., 8. 

Cyprus, c. 16 B. C., Jerome, 2000; Cass. Dio, LIV, 23, 7 (Paphos). 

Cos, oc. 8 B. C., Jerome, 2012. l 

Twelve cities of Asia, 17 A. D., Tac., Ann., II, 47: Magnesia (Strabo, XIII, 3, 5), 
Temnus, Philadelpheia, Aegae, Apollonis, Mostene, Macedones Hyrcani, 
Hierocaesareia, Myrina, Cyme, Tmolus, Serdis (Strabo, XII, 8, 18; XIII, 
4, 8}; Jerome, 2034; I. L.S., 156. Cf. Orosius, VII, 4, 18(7). 

Cibyra, 23 A. D., Tac., Ann. IV, 13; I. L. 8., 150. 

Ephesus, before 30 A. D., I. L. 8., 156. 

Nicaea and others, 82 A. D., Jerome, 2048 (from Phlegon of Tralles). 

Laodiceia, Hierapolis, Antiocheia on the Maeander, Claudius, Georg. Syncell., 632B. 

Laodiceia, Hierapolis, Colossae, 60 A. D., Tac. Ann., XIV, 27 (L. only); Jerome, 
2080; Oros., VII, 7, 12. 

Cyprus, three cities, 77 A. D, Jerome, 2094; Oros., VII, 9, 11; Orao. Stbyll., IV, 
128 f. (Salamis and Paphos). 

Hellespontine region, Domitian, Philostr. Vit. Apoll., VI, 41. 

Elaea, Myrine, Pitane, Cyme, c. 105 A. D., Jerome, 2121; Oros, VII, 12, 5. 

Three cities of Galatia, c. 110 A. D., Jerome, 2126; Oros., VII, 12, 5. 

Nicomedeia, Nicaea, and probably more of the Propontis region, oc. 120 A. D. 
Jerome, 2136; I. Q. R. P., III, 3; 37; P.W., XVII, 1, 474. 

Nicopolis and Caesareia (probably but not certainly the Cappadocian cities), 128 
A. D., Jerome, 2145. 

Lycia, Caria, Cos, and Rhodes, c. 144 A. D., Vit. Ant., 9, 1; Ps.-Aristides, XXV, 
esp. 20ff.; Pausan. VIII, 43, 4; I.G.R.P., III, 739, Opramoas sided 
Telmessus, Cadyanda, Pinara, Xanthus, Patara, Myra, and other cities. 
Laodiceia and Hierapolis probably also damaged, T. A. M., II, 1, 194. 

Propontis region, several cities damaged, esp. Cyzicus, c. 155 A. D., Cass. Dio, 
LXX, 4 (Xiphilinus) ; Fronto, Zpist. ad Ant., I, 2. 

Nicomedeia and Ephesus, Marcus Aurelius, Vict., De Caes., 16, 12. 

Smyrna destroyed by earthquake and fire, 178 A.D., Aristeides, XIX, XVIII; 
Philostr., Vit. Soph., II, 9 (582) ; Jerome, 2196; Georg. Syncell., 667 B. 

Two villages of Thyatira, date unknown (II A. D.), T. G. R. P., IV, 1237. 

Hierapolis, Alex. Sev., Orac. Sibyll, X, 280. 
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One in Asia, c. 262 A. D., Vit. Gailien., V, 3. 

Salamis of Cyprus, 332 A. D., Theophr., Chron., anno 5824. 

Cyprus, 342 A. D., Theophr., Chron., anno 5834. 

Rhodes, o. 344 A. D., Theoph., Chron., 31; Kedren., Hist. Comp., I, 522. 

Nieomedeia, 368 A. D., Amm. Marc, XVII, 7, 1-8 (also Pontus); Jerome, 2374; 
other references, P. W., XVII, 1, 478. 

Nicomedeia and Nicaea, 362 A. D., Amm. Marce, XXII, 13, 5; other references, 
P. W., XVII, 1, 478. 

Nicaea, 368 A. D., Jerome, 2384. 

Cyprus, 370 A. D., Libanius, I, 265 F. 

Nicomedeia, again under Theodosius, Malalas, XIV, 363. 


The climate is as varied as the terrain and the local variations due to differences 
in rainfall, exposure to wind and sun, or altitude are almost infinite. Three chief 
zones, however, can be distinguished, one northern, one Mediterranean, and a third 
steppe, but as they merge gradually into each other exact lines are often difficult 
to draw. Eastward from the Hellespont northeast winds bring cool air and 
frequent rains, well distributed throughout the year, thus providing conditions 
suited to the fruits, grains, grasses, and deciduous trees of central Europe. The 
small coastal plains and whatever soil exists on the mountain slopes are fertile and 
splendid timber has at all times grown along this coast. The narrow valleys and the 
little plains between the three main ranges are well watered and productive. This 
region, which may be called the northern forest zone, does not change its general 
character until the level of the plateau has been reached. The line of demarcation 
runs in & general northerly direction through the highlands of Mysia Abbaitis and 
Abrettene; turns eastward at the Mysian Olympus and follows the general line, north 
of the Sangarius, of the Bithynian Olympus, from Modrenae (Mudurlu) and Bey 
Bazar eastward along successive ridges north of Gangra; and reaches the Halys 
south of Osmancık. East of the Halys the line passes between Amaseia and Zela 
and so into Armenia Minor about Nicopolis. 

Within this region two tendencies stand out. In the first place, from Sinope 
eastward the force of the northern winds begins to be broken and the climate 
becomes milder. Olives, which are not found east of Istanbul, can be cultivated 
again. Tobacco grows on the coast and in the valleys; the productive strip which 
at Sinope is about five miles wide becomes wider toward the east. In the range 
next to the coast the undergrowth consists of azaleas and rhododendrons. The 
valleys sometimes suffer in summer from subtropical temperatures. Second, a 
change in climate and vegetation marks the passage from north to south. As one 
proceeds inland from Amisus or Sinope, the region of oak thickets, tobacco, and 
maize ia soon left behind and is succeeded by one of deciduous forest from which the 
undergrowth gradually thins out. After a further ascent the deciduous trees change 
‘to pines and silver firs, above which occasional peaks stick baldly out. With the 
descent to the first or the second range of valleys the process tends to reverse itself, 
but since the altitude increases they never quite return to the condition of the coast, 
while the southern slopes of the ranges become covered with Scotch firs or merely 
grow more thin and bare. Finally one leaves behind the forested north slope of the 
third range—-as, for instance, between Tosya (Docea) and Çankiri (Gangra) with 
its frame houses and plentiful timber and wood—for the bare fields of the plateau, 
its villages of earthen huts, and animal offal for fuel. 

Some cases may be cited revealing local conditions that affect the possibilities of 
particular portions of this zone. Many of the streams cut their way through deep 
gorges in the mountains, forming for considerable stretches no valleys capable of 
exploitation and cutting off all easy means of communication; such is the case even 
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with the Halys below Osmancık. Von Prittwitz noticed that in the valley of the 
Devrez Cay the portions where the rock formations of Kus Dag above it are com- 
posed of basalt are productive, but where those formations are composed of lime- 
stone the valley is unproductive. Much of the Mysian highland region is so rough 
and broken that it could be of little use for anything but forests. Some of the 
chalky terrace behind Cyzicus is good for little but grazing. Lack of proper subsoil 
drainage keeps a portion of the west end of the plain of Prusa from matehing the 
rest of what is almost an agricultural paradise. Some of the Propontis region offers 
at the lower altitudes vegetation characteristic of the Mediterranean zone, valonea 
oaks at Cyzicus itself, melons all about the lake of Apollonia, and some olives, as in 
the valley of Cius. But a slight increase in altitude brings back the northern 
vegetation. Olives do not go far up the hillsides at Cius, nor do they penetrate the 
Mysian highlands. On the other hand, there are splendid forests on the eastern slope 
of Mt. Ida and on the upper slopes of both sides of Dindymus (Murad Daz). 

The Aegean coast is even better sheltered from the north than Attica; as a result 
the climate is mild and warm. The valleys rarely suffer from frost or snow, and 
the worst of the summer heat is relieved by the west winds which blow steadily up 
them almost every day. Rain falls in considerably less volume than in the north 
and is very differently distributed, since there is practically none during the summer 
months. Smyrna with a total annual rainfall greater than Athens (S. 25.7 inches; 
A. 15.47) receives less rain between June and September (P.W., IIIA, 737). 
Accordingly, the vegetation of the coastal region and the lower valleys is completely 
Mediterranean in character. The alluvial soil of the valleys (in part swampy and 
malarial) produces an abundance of fruits and vegetables, being particularly noted 
for grapes and raisius, figs, and melons, which are grown in preference to cereals, 
though the latter are almost equally possible. Olives grow everywhere upon the 
slopes, and the unused portions are covered with scrubby Scotch firs, valoneas, and 
kermes oaks. The coastal islands, although they lack the extent of fertile soil 
provided by the river valleys of the mainland, belong to the same climatic zone 
and produce grapes, olives, and stunted evergreens. 

In this zone also notice must be taken of the gradual change in climate and 
vegetation as one proceeds eastwards to the plateau, as well as of the many local 
variations which occur. For instance, although the climate of Pergamum and the 
lower Caicus valley is practically the same as that of Smyrna, in the upper Caicus 
valley the average annual rainfall is several inches less (16.69-21.45 in.) but is more 
evenly distributed throughout the year. Here too deciduous trees and shrubs begin 
to appear, while olives disappear. So too, olives grow scarce and cease in the heights 
east of Thyatira and in eastern Lydia, appear again in the Cogamus valley, with a 
few in the Lycus valley near Denizli. Figs are even more closely confined to the 
regions of the coast and the lower valleys. From the Caicus to the Maeander little 
difference in climate is discernible, but isolated mountain masses as well as the long 
ridges of Temnus, Tmolus, and Mesogis have a great effect upon the conditions of 
development. The highlands north of the Caicus break into the projection of the 
Aegean zone toward Cyzicus, making many areas rough, forested, and unfit for 
cultivation, but have not been a serious barrier between the fertile regions of the 
upper Caicus and the Macestus valleys. The highland south of Pergamum isolates 
Aeolis from the Lydian pleins and is itself useful for little besides grazing and 
kermes berries, except in the Pythicus valley and the lower western slope; so, too, 
much of Mt. Sipylus is useless. Western Tmolus and Mesogis present a more 
varied character. At many points, as at Sardis and Mastaura (Nazlı), the lower 
slopes break sharply down in easily eroded conglomerates to form typical bad lands; 
elsewhere vineyards and fig orchards {which prosper up to 2,500 feet above sea level) 
are clustered along the lower slopes, and olive orchards are planted up to 1,600 feet 
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in the west. Here terraces and high valleys allow the cultivation of cereals (in- 
cluding rye), and chestnuta, oaks, poplars, and firs appear among pastures for 
cattle, horses, and sheep. Even in the middle and lower slopes can be found wood 
sufficient for a local trade in light fuel and charcoal. The flood plain of the Maeander 
provides a summer pasture for flocks of sheep and goats and herds of camels, but is 
eultivated only along its edges. Above the flood zone it is surpassingly productive. 
In all of the chief river valleys meadows remain only at the river banks or where 
some acres have been deliberately left on large estates. The natural vegetation of 
eastern Tmolus and Mesogis would be forest if they were not partly denuded. Firs 
are found up to 5,000 feet, while below them chestnuts, valonea, and terebinth 
abound. Fruits and cereala, as well as tobacco (which can be grown in all the 
western regions), are cultivated in the valleys. 

To the eastward lies the border land between the Aegean zone and the plateau. 
A lighter rainfall is noticeable even in so favored a region as the Lycus valley 
(15.74 inches), so that in many regions vegetation tends to become more sparse 
and more suited to a higher altitude and a colder climate. The very process, however, 
by which the upper basins of the Hermus and the Maeander break down to the 
west through the mountain rim of the plateau has itself made considerable areas 
unproductive. Apart from the trees and cultivated lands about Cadi, the water- 
shed of the upper Hermus is largely rough and broken. Pieces of the plateau 
project between valleys; bad lands occur north of the Hermus below Demirci, 
while south of the Hermus the lava flows of Lydia Catacecaumene are bare. 
Elsewhere the soil is sandy and inclined to drouth. Scanty bits of cultivated lands 
are scattered on high slopes which are much better fitted for pasturage. Some 
excellent land lies in valley bottoms as, for instance, east of Kula. There are 
trees along the rivers and especially on northern slopes firs and valoneas; but 
toward the east these too give way to brush and thorns. It is no wonder that 
the &ncient development of this region was rather slow. Similarly, the highlands 
of the upper Maeander and its tributary, the Banaz Cay soon pass from the small 
but well watered, wooded, and cultivated plains south of Murad Dag to regions of 
sparser vegetation below Uşak where grapes, grain, and opium are grown. In the 
Banaz plain as a whole the natural vegetation is forest firs, valoneas, junipera, and 
kermes oak; and fertile lands continue eastward about Sebaste., The projection of 
steppe conditions toward the Lydian border at Nais and Blaundus is partly due to 
special soil conditions (the land is so infertile that their importance must have been 
due to passing commerce), perhaps to an overdraining of their basins by the deep 
gorges of the lower Banaz Cay and its tributaries. The drainage from the 
mountains above, where fine forests still remain, accounts for the special moisture 
and fertility of the plains of Eumeneia (Isikli) and Cal. Much of the Banaz plain, 
however, must have depended on grazing, which was doubtless important also on the 
. mountains behind Hierapolis and Laodiceia. The silted lower valley of the Lycus 
makes excellent land, but Colossae, situated above on its infertile deposits of 
travertine, had little chance to develop. 

East of a line drawn through the sources of the Maeander at Apameia (2,800 ft.) 
the characteristics of the central plateau develop unmistakably. At this altitude 
the coast ranges are no longer high enough to cut off the winter winds from the 
steppes of Russia, and the climate, though milder in the west, becomes continental. 
The plains of Galatia, Lycaonia, and Cappadocia are high and cold; at Sivas (4,400 
ft.) snow falls during five months and lies for three. Spring and autumn are 
brief; summers are dry and hot, but with cool nights. Gypsum soils, permeable 
limestones, light rainfall, and high winds have combined with men and goats to dis- 
courage the growth of trees. In eastern Phrygia only stunted trees appear along 
water courses, but there is water enough for hardy cereals and fine crops of grain 
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in many regions. I have seen good crops near Afyon and along the north foot of 
Sultan Dag near Philomelium and Tyriaeum. But since the rainfall decreases as 
one approaches the dip to the central salt lake (Tatta), & region called in ancient 
times the Axylon or “ woodless region," production becomes inereasingly limited, 
as it did also in ancient times, to grazing. Conditions little short of desert prevail 
south of Ancyra, on the plains of Lycaonia, and eastward into the uplands of 
western Cappadocia, which were treeless even in the time of Strabo. Otherwise, and 
this is true of much of the region of Gangra, the cessation of the forest zone on the 
north leaves moisture enough for cereal crops, of which I saw good stands about 
Corum and Zela. So too upon tha south the whole fringe, where the edges &nd 
outriders of the Taurus preserve moisture, provides a basis for agriculture, which is 
today being extended south of Iconium by irrigation. There were foresta about 
Caesareia Mazaca in Strabo's time, and with replanting trees are growing there 
again. Farther eastward, as the altitude increases and the two mountain zones 
approach each other, the dry conditions of western Cappadocia improve (7.87 in. 
north of Kybistra; 13.77 in. at the Euphrates; 31.49 in. in the Taurus and Anti- 
taurus). First come ideal grazing grounds for horses; then, near Sivas, lands 
regularly planted with the hardier grains and fruits (I saw late grain not yet 
headed out in early July on the Çamlı Bel), especially in valleys and on lower 
slopes. Finally the two forest zones almost join before reaching the Euphrates. 

The western extension of the Taurus in Caria and Lycia belongs to the Aegean 
climatic zone, but the country is curiously cut up and rendered somewhat difficult 
of access from the sea by the fan-shaped masses that radiate from the central 
spine. It is, however, guaranteed a reasonable amount of moisture by reason of the 
mountains. Milesian territory is mostly infertile pasture for goats, except for a 
little land at Ak Köy and Didyma, and is cut off from Caria by the equally unpro- 
ductive and unpeopled extension of the Latmic granites. Except at Mylasa, which 
has kept its ancient importance by reason of a fertile plain and good connections 
with the interior, the coast of Caria is largely isolated from ita hinterland. The 
peninsula of Halicarnassus possesses productive land for olives, figs and other 
fruits, and grain—some firs on the heights—and so with its harbor could support a 
town. Idyma, though fertile, is isolated; so too, Cnidus, at the end of its long and 
infertile peninsula. The Bybassie peninsula and the Rhodian Peraea were called to 
life by the presence of Rhodes, a good nearby market for their fuel, timber (firs), 
and storax. In western Lycia the natural vegetation is a good fir forest, while 
storax grows in moist valleys near the coast. Makri exports wood, grain, valonea 
acorns, and storax. The large population and the productiveness in modern times 
of the lower ranges from the Indus plain to Makri may help to explain why the 
Xanthus valley was so important in ancient times before the mountains about it 
were denuded. From the Maeander up the tributary river valleys into inner Caria 
the changes in climate and production parallel those observed in mounting the slopes 
of Mesogis. The olives, figs, cotton, and grapes of the lower valleys gradually give 
way to hardier fruits and grains as one mounts the intervening slopes. Much of 
the land is fertile and could support a larger population than exists today. 
Especially fruitful are the regions about Alabanda, Lagina, and Stratoniceia, which 
produce olives, figs and other fruits, nuts, various grains, cotton, millet, maize, 
and tobacco, but, like the rest of Caria, neither Support a population comparable to 
the ancient one nor produce up to their present potentialities. The higher inner 
valleys toward Phrygia do not produce the less hardy products such as olives 
(these cease at Balanya), but at Aphrodisias grapes, maize, poppies, tobacco, and 
valoneas are found, The plein of Tabae is similar, and tobacco is grown at 
Cidrama (Bars Ova). Above Aphrodisias on Mt. Salbacus deciduous trees stop at 
5,000 feet; pastures, however, go higher. The central mountain mass is splendidly 


forested, mainly with firs, but poorly peopled and rather inaccessible. 
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Beyond the Xanthus valley the rockbound coast of Lycia had little to attract 
either agriculturalists or traders except the tiny plain of Limyra (Fineka). The 
coves were welcome stopping places for passing ships. The circle of mountains above 
was once forested, and still is in part along the inner slopes. These descend in 
the interior to the drainage basin of El Mali, suitable both for agriculture and 
pasturage. The high valleys of western Pisidia and the Cabalia are suitable for 
cereals and grazing, while on the northern side of the Taurus, near the lakes, the 
regions of Apollonia and Antioch toward Pisidia were especially favored. The 
contorted mass of mountains and valleys which form most of Pisidia were hard to 
pacify and slow to develop, but the forests, fertile high valleys, and abundance of 
water and pasture gave the region the means of building a flourishing city life in 
spite of the rather severe winter climate of the higher altitudes. ` 

The Pamphylian plain, built up by the alluvial deposit of the Cestrus, Eurymedon, 
and Melas rivers, is open only to the south and possesses a subtropical climate. Even 
bananas grow there. The first terrace is well watered and fertile, the second is 
gravelly and suited rather for vines. In Cilicia Tracheia the high plateau of the 
Taurus is gouged and broken by numerous water-courses, some of which, like the 
Calycadnus river, cut out deep gorges. Grazing is possible in many portions and the 
forests onee provided timber for the pirates and excited the cupidity of Egypt. 
Difficulty of communication across the gorges made pacification and development 
slow, although coves on the coast were of some commercial importance. What 
development did occur was apparently due to the presence of forests and to special 
efforts to conserve water. Both have since failed. The Cilician plain repeats 
Pamphylian conditions on a somewhat larger scale, A gravelly region east of 
Adana divides the plain, and the eastern portion was in part retarded by the 
presence of swamps and lagoons above Anazarbus. With the high Taurus a splendid 
well watered (31 inches) forest zone begins again, interpenetrated by fertile valleys 
such as that of Comana. The forests of Cataonia and Commagene have been of value 
both in ancient and modern times for timber and fuel. They consist of the typical 
trees of the southern forest zone, pines, larches, oak, beech, and plane trees. 

It has been impossible to describe in detail the eonditions of physical formation, 
soil, and climate in each region. The above description may reveal the wide varia- 
tions in productiveness and economie potentiality of the chief regions as background 
necessary to interpret the ancient evidence regarding natural resources. The facts 
are all drawn from modern observations, in part my own, but are valid for ancient 
times since whatever changes have taken place since are chiefly due to human 
earelessness or failure. (See Hogarth, The Nearer East; Philippson in Petermanns 
Mitteilungen, Erg.-Heft, nos. 167, 172, 177, 180, 183; Von Diest and Anton in the 
same, nos. 94 and 116; Von Prittwitz in the same, no. 114; Schaffer in the same, no. 
141; descriptions by Sterrett in W. E.; by Anderson and Cumont in Studia Pontica; 
Hogarth and Munro in Roy. Geog. Soc. Suppl. Papers, III [1893], 043 ff.; articles 
on the provinces in P. W.; in Reisen in Lykien und Karien by Benndorf and Niemann, 
and in Lykien, Milyas und Kibyratis by Petersen and Von Luschan.) 

Before turning to the evidence regarding specific products we may note a number 
of general references to the fertility or sterility of portions of Asia Minor. Cicero, 
Pro Leg. Man., 14: “Asia (the province) is so rich and fertile that it easily 
surpasses all lands in the fruitfulness of its soil, the variety of its products, the 
extent of its pastures, and the number of things for export.” He also mentions the 
“pleasant and fertile lands " of Mitylene (Leg. Agr., IJ, 40) aud the excellent land 
of Apollonis (Pro Flacco, 71). The “ fertile land of sultry Nicaea ” (Catullus, 46) 
is mentioned by Strabo too (XII, 4, 7). The latter, our most important ancient 
source, in large part confirms for ancient times the description given ahove. He 
describes the fertility of the Pontie coast lands and valleys and their heavily 
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forested heights (XII, 3, 11 f.). Gazelonitis and Themiscyra “can produce every- 
thing" (XII, 3, 13; 16); Armenia Minor was forested and “ fairly fertile” (XII, 
3, 28); Phanaroea is the best in Pontus (30); southern Phazemonitis has few 
trees but produces grain (38). Xenophon noted the absence of olives east of the 
Bosporus (Anad., VI, 4, 6). Strabo speaks of great forests in Paphlagonia (XII, 
3, 12); fertile valleys in Bithynia (XII, 4, 7) at Bithynium as well as Nicaca; the 
Mysian Olympus is well forested (XII, 8, 8), and Cyzicus possesses fertile territory 
(11); Galatia, eastern Phrygia (Orcaorci), and Lycaonia are cold, bare, and have 
little water (XII, 6, 1; cf. Plut, Pomp., 31) and western Cappadocia is almost 
treeless (XII, 2, 10), although forests, grain, fruits, etc. grow in the eastern portion 
(XII, 2, 1; 2, 10); Dio Chrysostom is enthusiastic over the fertility of Apameia 
Celaenae (Or., XXXV, 13). The western valleys are remarkably fertile, the Hermus, 
according to Strabo (XIII, 4, 2; 4, 5; 4, 8; 4, 10; 4, 15; XIV, 1, 47), being the best 
in Asia, but the Catacecaumene is almost treeless (XIII, 4, 11); the large islands 
are productive (XIV, 1, 15; 35; 2, 19). Mylasa possesses a fertile plain; Caunus 
is fertile and unhealthy; Iasus has a poor soil (XIV, 2, 3; 21; 23). The rugged 
coast of Lycia (XIV, 3, 2) and Cilicia (5, 1), their forests with shiptimber (XIV, 
5, 3), the fertility of some high valleys and some olive-covered southern slopes of 
Pisidia (XII, 6, 5; 7, 1; 7, 3), of Pamphylia (XIV, 4, 2), and of the Cilician plain 
(XIV, 5, 1), the fertile lands in Commagene (XVI, 1, 23; 2, 3), and the forests and 
fertile lands in Cyprus (XIV, 8, 2; 6, 5) complete the picture. It is incomplete in 
that Strabo tends to pass over mediocre regions, like Aeolis and some portions of 
Ionia, but he can be doubted only for his claim that olives grew around Melitene 
(XH, 2, 1) at 2,900 feet, and around Synnada (XII, 8, 14) at 3,780 feet, where none 
are found today. Not only does he confirm modern descriptions of Asia Minor but 
he makes equally clear that many of the specific agricultural products mentioned 
below were cultivated over considerably wider areas than the rest of the ancient 
evidence states. 


Agricultural Resources 


Cereals were cultivated to some extent almost everywhere, but in 
several regions the quantity produced was insufficient to support the 
population, either because of lack of land, or because the land was used 
for more profitable crops. Samos and Miletus regularly depended on 
imported grain (Sitzb. Berl. Akad., 1904, 917ff.; Wiegand, VII 
Bericht, 27 ff.) ; Magnesia on the Maeander supplied Themistocles with 
bread (Strabo, XIV, 1, 10; Plut., Them., 29), but had only figs for 
Philip in 200 B. C. (Polyb., XVI, 24, in Athen., ITI, 780) ; /nschr. v. 
Magn., 116 shows that some wheat and barley was grown there (II 
A. D.); Tralles frequently imported grain from Egypt during the em- 
pire (Pap. Amer. School, I, 108, no. 10; C. I. G., 2927, 2930). Priene 
also had to purchase grain for herself or through her benefactors (cf. 
Inschr. v. Priene, nos. 108, 11. 46 ff.; 109,11. 213 ff.). Production ranged 
from the finest wheat to the coarser grains, from siligo through ordi- 
nary wheat (triticum, zvpot), barley (hordeum, xpíó$), and spelt (ador, 
£eia, and far, &Avpa, and secale, rj). According to Pliny (H. N., XVIII, 
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81; cf. Galen, De Alim. Fac., I, 18, 18) zea, olyra, and tiphe were 
peculiar to the east. Strabo mentions grain of Phazemonitis of Pontus 
(XII, 3, 38: oe«vroQópos xópa) and of Cappadocia (XII, 2, 10: dyaty 98 
xai xaprois, pdduocra 8 cire) where the use of caves for granaries is 
attested by Varro (R. R., I, 57, 2) and Pliny (H. N., XVIII, 306). 
Galen mentions a Cappadocian hulless barley (De Alim. Fac., 1, 18, 22; 
De Vict. Att., 44). Xenophon found Calpe of Bithynia “ productive of 
wheat and barley " (Anab., VI, 4, 6). Galen mentions a hard £eómvpov 
(spelt-wheat) cultivated in Bithynia about Nicaea, Prusa, Crateia, 
Claudiopolis, Juliopolis, and Dorylaeum of Phrygia (De Alim. Fac., 
I, 183, 9; 22; on Dorylaeum and its wheat, Diod. Sic., XX, 108). The 
wheat of Assus was of special quality (Strabo, XV, 3, 22). The won- 
.derful harvests of Gargara (Verg. Georg., I, 103) probably grew in 
the plain of Thebe (Livy, XXXVII, 19; Strabo, XIII, 1, 61). On 
Asia and especially the district about Pergamum Galen says: “ both 
of these grains (zea and olyra) grow in large quantities in Asia, espe- 
cially in the region above Pergamum, as the peasants regularly use 
bread made from them on account of having brought their wheat down 
to the cities" (De Alim. Fac., I, 18, 18; cf. De Vict. Att., 40-41). 
This helps to show the source of the gifts of grain of the Pergamene 
kings (Polyb., XVIII, 16: 10,000 medimni to Sicyon; Livy, XXXII, 
40, 8; O. Œ. I. S., 148; cf. Anat. Stud., 376f.). Pliny mentions a 
fino meal from triticum and siliga in Chios (H. N., XVIIT, 76) and a 
barley of Chaleia of Rhodes that ripened rapidly (XVII, 31). Colu- 
mella says of Galatian barley (II, 9, 16): “ It is especially heavy and 
bright, so that when mixed with wheat (triticum) it supplies splendid 
food for the household.” Philostratus (Vit. Apoll., I, 15) mentions 
grain in Pamphylia at Aspendus, and an inscription (I. G. R. P., ITT, 
802) a distribution of grain at Sillyum. Manlius got 10,000 medimni 
of grain from Cibyra (Polyb, XXI, 34; Livy, XXXVIII, 14, 14), 
20,000 of wheat and 20,000 of barley from Sagalassus (Polyb., XXI, 
36; Livy, 38, 15, 11). Xenophon saw wheat and barley in Cilicia 
(Anab., I, 2, 22) ; Pliny mentions spelt and tiphe (H. N., XVIII, 81). 
Cyprus grew “enough grain for its own use” (Strabo, XIV, 6, 5: 
cire re abrdépxe xpyrar). At one time it exported it (Andoc., 2, 20 f.) to 
Athens (Ath. Mitt., VIII [1883], 211 f.), later to Cilicia (I. G. R. P., 
III, 833?), and produced a well-known bread (Athen., III, 112 f., 
from Eubulus; on Cyprian barley meal, Galen, De Alim. Fac., I, 11, 
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2). There is mention in the fourth century after Christ of crop failures 
and grain profiteering (Acta SS. Spyridion and Epiphanius). Pliny 
(H. N., XVIII, 67-8) says that Cyprian wheat was dark in color and 
light in weight (20 lbs. to the modius). Oats (Spdpos, avena) were 
grown widely in Asia and especially in Mysia above Pergamum, but 
only as fodder (Galen, De Alim. Fac., I, 14, 1). 

Besides these may be mentioned the millet (éAvpos, pertvy, milium, 
panicum) and sorghum (xéyxeos) of the Pontic coast (Strabo, XII, 3, 
15). Pliny (E. N., XVIII, 101) says that there is no food which the 
Pontie peoples prefer to millet (panieum), but Galen found sorghum 
superior and the Asiatic millet inferior (De Alim. Fac., I, 15, 3). 
Xenophon (Anab., VI, 4, 6) noted millet and sesame at Calpe of 
Bithynia and in Cilicia (zbid., I, 2, 22); and Columella (XI, 2, 56; 
II, 10, 18) sesame in Cilicia and Pamphylia; O. G. I. S., 55 mentions 
millet, sorghum, and sesame at Telmessus. 


Grapes for wine were produced widely over the peninsula, which was 
probably their original home; the wines were at once a native beverage 
and a famous article of export. Many varieties were known and rated 
by connoisseurs for their excellence as beverages or their usefulness as 
remedics. The Romans tried to transplant and acclimate several of the 
more famous ones, as, for instance, the Chian (Pliny, H. N., XIV, 25). 
The island wines, Chian, Lesbian, Coan, and Rhodian, were most re- 
nowned, but a number of Lydian and Carian wines were also favored. 
There follows a list of the varieties produced in Asia Minor and of 
passages referring to them: 


Ohian. Strabo, XIV, 1, 16: one of the “best wines" (cf. Athen, I, 28e; 29a, e; 
332); ib., 35: Ariusia, “ which produces the best of the Grecian wines” (cf. Verg., 
Georg., II, 98; Athen. I, 32f); and Phanaean (Verg., Georg. Il, 98: rex ipse 
Phanaeus}. Cf. also Plautus, Curc., 79; Poen., 699; Varro, L. L., IX, 67; R. ÈR. 
II, praef. 3; Hor., Saet., I, 10, 24; IL, 3, 115; Epod., IX, 34; Tib., II, 1, 28; Pliny, 
H.N., XIV, 25; 78; 96-7; XXXVI, 12; Dioscor. V, 6, 8; 11; II, 141, 1; Galen, 
De San. Tuend., IV, 6, 18; V, 5, 1; De Vict. Att., 94; Aelian, Var. Hist., XII, 31. 
Lesbian ranked high, Strabo, XIV, 1, 15; varieties were Pramnian, Athen., I, 28 f.; 
a sweet wine called protropos, Athen., I, 30 b; II, 45e; and ordinary Lesbian, Vergil, 
Georg., II, 90; Plaut., Paen., 699; Varro, L. L., IX, 67; Horace, Epod., IX, 34; Odes, 
I, 17, 21; Propert., I, 14, 2; Pliny, H. N., XIV, 73; 97; Dioscor., V, 6, 9; 11; Galen, 
De San. Tuend., IV, 8, 18; V, 5, 3; 5; De Vict. Att., 04; Athen, I, 28e-i, 29e, 
Bla, 32 f£; IV, 129 d; XIII, 598c (Hermesianax); I. G. R.P., IV, 109-112 (survey 
of land in vines). It was also made into vinegar, Hor. Sat., II, 8, 50. Samian 
was little appreciated, Strabo, XIV, l, 15: fer: B' obk eÜowos. Coan wines were 
famous, Strabo, XIV, 1, 15; 2, 19: e@xapros 82 māra, otre Se kal dplavag. Two varieties 
are known, one dark, used as a tonic, and one white, sweet and spicy, preserved by 
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adding sea water, Pliny, H. N., XIV, T8; XXIII, 19; XXVII, 44; Athen., I, 32a. 
On Hippocoan wine, see Festus, p. 90L. Coan wines were favored in Italy, Cato, 
105, 112, 158 (remedy); Varro, ER. R., II, praef., 3; Pliny, H.N., XIV, 79: cf. also 
Horace, Sat. II, 4, 29; Pliny, H.N., XV, 06; XXVII, 44; Dioscor, V, 6, 9. On 
faecula Coa, a paste from Coan red wine, see Horace, Sat., II, 8, 9. Ehodian wines 
were also popular, and considered to be like Coan, Pliny, H. N., XIV, 79. Cf. also 
Verg. Georg. II, 102; Colum., III, 2, 1; Pliny, H. N., XIV, 42; Aul. Gell, N. A. 
XIIL, 5, 7; Athen., I, 31e, 32e. Lydia, Ionia, and Caria. Strabo, XIV, 1, 15: “ The 
Ephesian and Metropolite wines are good; and Mt. Mesogis and Mt. Tmolus and the 
Catacecaumene country and Cnidus and Smyrna and other less significant places 
produce exceptionally good wine whether for enjoyment or medicinal purposes.” 
On Ephesian wines see Pliny, H. N., XIV, 75: “ unwholesome because seasoned with 
sea, water and boiled must”; called Phygelites in Dioscor. V, 0, 9; 11; a Pramnian 
wine from the village of Latoreia near Ephesus, Athen., I, 31d. 7molite. Pliny, H. N., 
XIV, T4: “ sweet and used for blending.” Cf. Verg., Georg., II, 98; Ovid, Metamorph., 
VI, 15; XI, 86; Vitruv., XIII, 3, 12; Sil. Ital, VIL, 210; Dioscor., V, 6, 9; Galen, 
De San. Tuend., V, 5, 4; De Vict. Att., 94, and elsewhere. With this go the wines of 
Titicaza of Lydia, Galen, De San. Tuend., IV, 6, 18; V, 5, 5, and elsewhere, Catace- 
caumenite. “Inferior to none of the notable wines,” Strabo, XIII, 4, 11; cf. Pliny, 
XIV, 75; Vitruvius, VIII, 3, 19; cf. Galen, In Hippoc. de Vict. Acut., III, 1 (632) 
on Therine and Caryine varieties. Mesogite. The best of these, called Aromian, 
came from Nysa, Strabo, XIV, 1, 47; cf. Pliny, XIV, 75; another variety from 
Larisa near Tralles, Strabo, IX, 5, 19; Magnesian, Athen., I, 29e: * next to Chian "; 
mentioned also at Magnesia on the Maeander, Inschr. v. Magn., 116. Smyrna. Varro, 
EB. ER., I, 7, 6: especially productive vines; Pliny, H. N., XVI, 115; XIV, 54: a fine 
Pramnian wine. OClazomenae. Pliny, H.N., XIV, 73: “Clazomenian is now more 
popular than all since they have been seasoning it more sparingly with sea water"; 
ef. Dioscor, V, 6, 9. Erythree. Athen., I, 32b, good for blending. Colophon. 
Wilcken, Gr. Ostraca, I, 765 ff. Cnidus. Pliny, H.N., XIV, 75; Athen, I, 32e; 
Wilcken, Gr. Ostraca, I, 765-67; B.C.H., XXXIV (1910), 145; made the best 
vinegar, Athen., II, 07e. Myndus. Athen., I, 33b-e. Halicarnassus. Athen., I, 32e. 
Telmessus. Pliny, H.N., XIV, 74. Aphrodisias. Galen, X, 835 (Kühn). Aeolis, 
Mysia, Troad. Aegae. Galen, De San. Tuend., V, 5, 15; De Vict. Att., 102; De Bon. 
Mal. Suc., 11, 1-2. 

Pergamum and Mysian territory near it: Perperene and Tibene wines, Galen, De 
San. Tuend., V, 5, 15; De Vict. Att., 102; De Bon. Mal. Suc., 11, 1-2; 18; 21; In 
Hippoo. de Viot. Aout., III, 7 (645); 3, 8 (648); and on Mysian wine xénerally 
De San. Tuend., V, 5, 1-8.  Parium, Priapus, Lampsacus. '*Rich in vines," Strabo, 
XIII, 1, 12. Oyzicus. The Hippodamantian, Galen, VI, 101 (Xühn); X, 836; 
Pliny, H. N., XIV, 75; of. Robert, Et. An., 204 ff. 

Bithynia and Pontus, Aminean wines, Galen, De San. Tuend., V, 5, 14; De Bon. 
Mal. Suc., 11, 16; In Hippoc. de Vict. Acut., III, 8 (649) ; ef. Geopon., IV, 1, 3; 14, 
V, 2, 10 (Tarsene and Boan regions), Calpe. Xen. Anab., VI, 4, 6; 6, 1. Heracleia 
Pontica. Xen., Anab., VI, 5, 1; Athen., I, 32b; Geopon., V, 2, 10. Ticium. Geopon., 
V, 2, 10. Trapezus. Xen., IV, 8, 28. Phanaroea of Pontus. Strabo, XII, 3, 30: 
efo:wos. From Pontus came Naspercene, Pliny, H. N., XIV, 76, and absinthic wines, 
ib., 109; cf. Geopon., VIII, 21, L 

Phrygia, Galatia, Pamphylia. Hydromel from ‘vine-clad’ Phrygia, Pliny, H. N., 
XIV, 113. Apameie, Pliny, H.N., XIV, 76: good as an aperitif. Skybelétes is 
Galatian in Pliny, H.N., XIV, 80 but Pamphylian in Galen, De Viet. Att., 98; 
De San. Tuend., V, 5, 16; De Bon. Mal. Suc., ll, 1-2; In Hippoo, de Vict. Acut., 


II, 1 (032). Selge. Strabo, XII, 7, 3. Amblade. Strabo, XII, 7, 2: exported as 
a remedy. 
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Cappadocia. The Monarite wine of Melitene rivalled the Greek wines, Strabo, 
XII, 2, 1l. Cilicia. Abates, Galen, De San. Tuend., V, 5, 15; De Vict. Att. 99; cf. In 
Hippoc. de Vict. Acut., III, 8 (648) ; Xen., Anab., I, 2, 22; good only as a laxative, 
Athen., I, 33b. Raisin wine (passum), Pliny, H. N., XIV, 81. A hyssop wine, Pliny, 
H. N., XIV, 109; Dioscor. V, 40, 1. Cyprus. ecto:vos, Strabo, XIV, 6, 5; cf. Pliny, 
H. N., XIV, 74; Anth. Pal, IX, 487; Synes., Epist., 148; Vita Sanct. Bpiphan., ed. 
Dind., I, 39. 

This list reveals the wide distribution of the grape; commercial production in 
large quantities was mostly confined to the islands and the western portion of 
the peninsula. 

There are several references to raisins: many varieties in Asia, Galen, De Alim. 
Fac., II, 10, 3; Rhodes, Athen., I, 27 f; Skybelitides in Pamphylia, Galen, De Alim. 
Pac. Il, 10, 2; yellow raisins from Cilicia, 1. c. 


Olives. Conditions of soil and climate restricted the culture of the 
olive to the coast and valleys of Pontus, the lower slopes and valleys, 
the islands, and the coastal plains of the west, and the lower slopes of 
the south coast. It apparently flourishes nowhere above 2,000 feet, so 
that Strabo's mention of olives at Synnada (XII, 8, 14) and Melitene 
(XII, 2, 1) seems very doubtful. No olives grow from Chaleedon 
almost to Sinope (Xen., Anab., VI, 4, 6, Calpe) nor on the plateau. 
The best brands of olive oil were Italian and Attic (Pliny, H. N., XV, 
16), but the Asiatie varieties supplied more than local needs. (See 
Pease, P. W., XVII, 2, 1998 ff., especially 2002, 2005.) 

Cyprus. A superior quality, Strabo, XIV, 6, 5; cf. Hesych, s.v. * BópBota"; 
Isid., Orig., XVII, 7, 64. Phanaroea of Pontus, Strabo, XII, 3, 30, and on the coast 
from Sinope eastward, XII, 3, 12: “ The whole of the tilled country a little above 
the sea is planted with olive trees.” On Cilicia, Pamphylia and southern Pisidia, 
Caria, Miletus, Magnesia on the Maeander (Inschr. v. Magn., 116), Clazomenae, 
Nicaea (famous), Lesbos, Chios, Samos, and Rhodes, see Pease, P. W., XVII, 2, 2002. 
Note J. H. S.. XVIII (1898), 209-217 on some Carian oil presses, ibid., XT (1891), 


208, on olive presses found in Cilicia Tracheia above Soli and Elaeussa, and descrip- 
tions given below of properties at Mylasa and Olymus (pp. 6041f.; O.I.G., 2094). 


Fruits and Nuts were produced in most regions of Asia Minor, less 
plentifully in Paphlagonia (Pliny, XVII, 233), and in the drier por- 
tions of the plateau.  Hardier fruits, the apple, pear, cherry, eto., 
flourished in the north, and the less hardy, e. g., the fig, in the west and 
southwest, the least hardy, o. g, tho palm, in Pamphylia and Cilicia. 
'The nuts most often mentioned are the almond and the hazel, but chest- 
nuts and others abounded. Pontic nuts were especially famous; the most 
important fruit commercially was tbe fig. 


Strabo, XII, 3, 15: “The country along the mountains (above the Pontie coast) 
yields so much fruit, self-grown and wild, I mean grapes and pears and apples and 
nuts, that those whe go out to the forest at any time of the year get an abundant 
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supply—the fruits at one time still hanging on the trees, and at another lying on 
the fallen leaves or beneath them.” 

Lucullus brought the cherry from Pontus to Italy, Pliny, H.N.. XV, 102; cf. 
Athen., II, 51a (a Milesian variety also). Pontie nuts, Pliny, H. N., XV, 88 (hazels) : 
in Asiam Graeciamque e Ponto venerunt ideoque Ponticae nuces vocantur; Athen., 
II, 54b; I, 28a (almonds of Paphlagonia); II, 54d (Sinope); II, 53d (Heracleia), 
54b; Galen, De San. Tuend., V, 9, 0; De Vict. Att., 80; Geopon., X, 68, 1. Chestnuts 
named from Sardis, Pliny, H. N., XV, 93; Athen., II, 53 £.; Galen, De Bon. Mal. Suc., 
IV, 34, mentions those of Leucae and Mt. Ida. Actually they are distributed widely 
among the mountains of western Asia Minor. Almonds on the islands and Cyprus, 
Athen., II, 52c. Nuts of Mostene (Lydia), Athen., IF, 52b; carobs in Ionia, Cnidus, 
and Rhodes, Pliny, H.N., XIII, 09. Melitene of Cappadocia waa “ completely 
planted with fruit trees" (Strabo, XII, 2, 1), but there were practically none in 
Bagadania (XII, 2, 10). Good apples about Gangra, Athen., III, 82c, and a Mordian 
variety at Apollonia (Mordiaeum) of Phrygia (III, 81a); Phocid pears on Chios, 
Pliny, H.N., XVII, 237; pomegranates on Samos, Pliny, XIII, 113; and Cyprus, 
Athen., III, 84c; mulberries on Cyprus, Pliny, XXIII, 134; palms in Cyprus, Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, and Lycia, Theophr., Hist. Plant., Il, 6, 7; Pliny, H. N., XIII, 33, 38, 49; 
Galen, De Vict. Att., 91; Asiatic peaches, Pliny, H. N., XV, 39-40 (rare and ex- 
pensive, & denarius each at first in Rome, c. 40 A. D.). For most of these there was 
probably little other than local sale and use but the Romans were eager to transplant 
and grow many varieties in the west. 


Figs. Dried figs (fexa8es) were an article of commerce, Carian figs 
being especially favored. Note for Magnesia on the Maeander, Polyb., 
XVI, 24 (Athen. III, 78f); Inschr. v. Magn., 116; for Tralles, 
Athen., III, 80c; “‘ Antioch on M. produces in greatest quantities the 
* Antiochian ’ dried fig," Strabo, XIII, 4, 15 ; on Caunus, Pliny, H. N., 
XV, 88; Colum., X, 414; Athen., IIT, 75f, 76a. Cf. also on Carian 
figs Lucian, Auct. Vit., 19; Dial. Mer., 14; Pellad., I, 26, 2; 30, 4; 
Philostr., Vit. Apoll., III, 15 (fed to flocks in Caria!). Rhodes, 
Athen., I, 27f, better than Chian; III, 80c; Pliny, H. N., XV, 70 (a 
dark variety); Chios, Varro, E. R., I, 41, 6 (brought thence, and from 
Lydia, to Italy) ; Pliny, H. N., XV, 69; Lydia, Varro, R. E., 1, 41, 6; 
Colum., V, 10, 11; X, 418; Canae, Athen., III, 75f; red figs from 
Ida, Pliny, Z7. N., XV, 68; Bithynia, Xen., Anab., VI, 4, 6 (Calpe) ; 
Phrygia, Athen., III, 75b, probably Hellespontine; cf. Cicero, Pro 
Flacc., 41: a man of Dorylaeum, who had seen no trees, died of eating 
figs; Cilicia and Cyprus, a poor variety, Athen., III, 77f, but others 
were better, Pliny, H. N., XVI, 112-3; Joseph., Ant, XX, 2, 5: 
Cyprian figs to relieve famine in Jerusalem, 70 A. D. 


Garden Products. Many of the fruits mentioned above required a 
garden culture; so too, did many of the vegetables, herbs, and flowers 
that were daily used for food, seasoning, and adornment. Often no 
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doubt a rich man’s suburban villa served few economic purposes except 
to provide a convenient form of conspicuous waste or else was simply 
a place for enjoyment and recreation, but most holdings, small or large, 
tended to be self-supporting, producing the vegetables, seasonings, sim- 
ple home remedies, etc., that the household needed. Some of these, of 
course, were gathered wild. Cities naturally provided a market for 
produce, so that there doubtless existed, as at Sinope, market gardens 
in the suburbs of most cities. The bagce both within and without the 
towns remains characteristic today. Flowers had a commercial value 
for the production of perfumes; through the lists of these in Pliny and 
Athenaeus we learn of numerous local products and of some changes 
of taste and style. 


Sinope, Strabo, XII, 3, 11: “ Higher up and above the city the ground is fertile 
and adorned with diversified market gardens; and especially the suburbs of the 
city." Under the Empire we find guilds of gardeners at Pessinus, C.J. G., 4082; 
perhaps at Hierapolis, where Vitruvius (VIII, 3,10) mentions vineyards and gardens: 
Judeich, Altertum v. Hierap., no. 218; and a post (stetio) of gardeners at Miletus, 
O.G.I.S., 7535. Notices of gardens are both early and late in date: Halicarnassus, 
&.7.G.5, 46 (450 B.C.); Rhodes, where Protagenes painted in a suburban garden, 
Pliny, XXXV, 102 (c. 325 B.C.); and at Gambreum near Pergamum, a garden 
leased in 326/5 for one gold stater a year, S.J.G@.*, 302. Comedies often imply 
the presence of adjoining gardens behind the houses (e.g., Plaut., Mil. Glor., 378, 
comments on the unusual absence of a garden in this case), or a plot of land outside 
the city, or both (Ter. Adelph., 911 #@.; 949 f.). For a rich man’s hobby, note 
the suburban residences and seaside estate of Damianus of Ephesus, Philostr., Vit. 
Soph., II, 23 (606); and as an example of the holding of a man of moderate means, 
the small estate (10 talents—$12,000) of Heracleides of Lycia (II-III A. D.), tò., 
26 (615). Heberdey .(P.W., V A, 1, 738) doubts the interpretation of the coin 
of Termessus which Ramsay read h ró xámovs Éxovca, “ possessing 370 gardens"; 
cf. Hil, B.A.C., Pisidie, xcii. Gardens connected with tombs are almost in- 
numerable: a noteworthy example comes from Thyatira; the income from the garden 
about the tomb of Artemidorus was to provide a yearly distribution for the council, 
B.0. H., XI (1887), 457, no. 20; another fragmentary inscription, K. P., TI, 61, no. 
110, mentions the income from a similar foundation, and gardeners (TI-III A. I3. 

More complete lists of ancient vegetables, seasonings, etc. may be gathered from 
the articles “ Gartenbau " and * Gemüsebau " in P. W., and “hortus " in Daremberg 
and Saglio. Of the ancient writers, Pliny, H.N., Athenaeus, Deipnos., and the 
medical writers are most valuable, especially Galen, De Alim. Fac., and Dioscorides 
on the materia medica. The list given below is not complete. Pulse and doliche (a 
variety of bean), Caria, Galen, De Alim. Fac., I, 28, 8; O. Q. I. S., 65 (Telmessus) ; 
chickpeas, Miletus, Athen., I, 28d; II, 55b; Bithynia, Galen, op. cit., I, 22, 2; lathyri 
(a coarse vetch used much by rustics in Asia and particularly in Mysia and 
Phrygia), Galen, op. cit., I, 26, l; lupine, Telmessus, O. G. I. S., 55; orobi (veteh), 
at Aspendus, Philostr. Vit. Apoll, I, 15; eress, Miletus, Athen., IT, 55b; lettuce, 
Smyrna, Galatia, Athen., II, 59b; Cappadocia, Cyprus, Pliny, H.N., XIX, 126; 
Colum., XI, 3, 26; Cilicia, Pliny, H. N., XIX, 128; onions, whitest from Issus and 
Sardis, Pliny, XIX, 104; Cyprian most pungent; Cnidian mildest, Pliny, XIX, 101; 
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radish, best grows wild in Asia, Pliny, XIX, 48; gourd, Magnesia, Athen., II, 59b; 
cucumber, Antioch (on M.?), ibid.; truffles (tubera), Miletus, Athen., II, 62b; best 
from Lampsacus and Alopeconnesus; abundant at Tiari, Pliny, H. N., XIX, 37; 
Athen., i. c. 

Liquorice grew wild; it was harvested in Cilicia (the best), Pontus (second best), 
Pliny, H. N., XXII, 24, and elsewhere in Asia Minor, P.W., 8.0., “ Glykyrrhiza." 
Much grows today in the Maeander valley; there is & processing plant at Sóke. 

Mastic is reported from Pontus and Chios by Pliny, H.N., XII, 72; XIV, 128; 
XXIV, 121. 

Seasonings. Mustard, Cyprus, Athen., I, 28d; caraway, Caria and Phrygia, Pliny, 
XIX, 164; rue, Myra, Athen. II, 590b; Galatia, Pliny, XX, 132; sage, Lydia, Pliny, 
XII, 111. . 

Remedies and poisons. From Medea on, Pontus was notorious for its poisons: 
“They grow in abundance in Pontus," Verg. Ecl., 8, 97; and Mithridates' supply 
was said to be extraordinary, App. Mith., 111; even the honey was poisonous, 
Strabo, XII, 3, 18; Pliny, H. N., XXI, 83. Aconite came from Heracleia Pontica, 
Strabo, XII, 3, 7; Athen., III, 85b. 


Pliny, H. N., XXIV, 109. 


acacia Galatia, inferior quality 
&coron Galatia and Colchis PL, XXV,157. 
&ethiopis Troad P1. XXVII, 12. 
agaric Galatia, inferior quality PL, XXV, 103. 
aloes Indian best, grows in Asia Pl, XXVII, 14. 
aristolochia Pontus P1, XXV, 97. 
arum . best from Cyrene; Asian, a drug Galen, De Alim. Fac., II, 61, 1-2. 
botrys Cappadocia : Pl, XXV, 74; XXVII, 28; 56. 
bryon best near Cnidus and in Caria Pl. XII, 132. 
cappareus Cyprus - Galen, De Alim. Fac., II, 34, 1. 
eentaury Lycia Pl. XXV, 87. 
Cnidian grain  Cnidus PL, XIII, 114; XV,28; XXVII, TO. 
oilof Cnidium from Cnidian grain PL, XXIII, 39. 
habrotonum Sicilian first and Galatian second — Pl. XXI, 160. 
helianthus Themiscyra of Pontus and Cilicia Pl, XXIV, 165. 
hemlock best Susian, second Asian PL, XXV, 154. 
hyoscyamus Galatia Pl, XXV, 35. 
hyssop best Cilician, next Pamphylian 
&nd Smyrniot Pl. XXV, 136. 
ladanum Cyprus PL, XII, 74; XXVI, 74. 
laurel Cyprus, Troad, Pontic mountains Pl. XV, 127; 131; XXIII, 188. 
lilies Phaselis of Lycia, Syrian best Pl. XXI, 24; XXIII, 96. 
polemonia Cappadocia Pl, XXV, 64. 
scammony best from Colophon, Mysia, Priene Pl. XXVI, 60. 
scordion Pontus PL, XXV, 63. 


Selgic iris 
{orris root) 


Pisidia, Pamphylia, Cilicia 


Pl, XXI, 41-2; Strabo, XIT, 7, 3. 


Selgitic oil Galatian and Cappadocian borders Pl. XV, 31; XXIII, 95. 
Teucrion Pisidia and Cilicia Pl, XXV, 46. 
wormwood Pontus 

(absinthium) Pl, XXVI, 91; XXVII, 45. 


On these and others, see Dioscorides, ed. Wellman; cf. Singer, J. H. S., XLVII (1927 ), 1 ff. 


Perfumes and Ointments. 


More important commercially were the 


perfumes and ointments made from aromatic flowers and other plants. 
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Although Campania probably led in the production.of these during the 
early Empire, Asia Minor had once led and remained important. 


The following is a list of the chief perfume plants, and ointments made from them: 


amaracus 


(marjoram) Cyzicus, Cos Pliny, H. V., XIII, 5; 14; Athen, 
KV, 688e, 
origanum (wild 
marjoram) Heracleia, Smyrna PL, XX, 177. 
sampsouchinum 
(marjoram)  Mitylene, Cyprus PL, XH, 10; Verg., Aen., I, 693. 
amomum 
(balsam )} Media and Pontus PL, XIT, 49. 
crocus, saffron Corycian of Cilicia best, then 
that from Olympus of Lycia PL, XXI, 31; Strabo, XIV, 5, 5. 


Ci. Verg., Georg., I, 56 (Tmolus) ; Horace, at., I1, 4, 68 (Coryeus); 
Colum., III, 8, 4; Pliny, XIII, 5 (Soli and Rhodes); Athen, XV, 
888e; Martial TIT, 65, 2; IX, 38, 5, ete.; a famous product, 


eyprinum Cyprus favored first, later Egypt PI, XIIF, 5; 10; 17; XII, 109; 
125; Athen, XV, 688 f. 

erysisceptrum Nisyrus and Rhodes Pl, XXIV, 112. 

iris, irinum Selge, Strabo, XII, 7, 3; Pl, XXI, 41-2 (also Cilicia and elsewhere; 


Cyzicene favored when Corinthian went out of style, Pl, XIII, 5; 
Pausan. IV, 36, 8; Athen. XV, 688e). 


lilies, susinum Syrian best Cf. Athen., XV, 689d. 
narcissus Lycia Pl, XXI, 25. 
wild nard l 
{asarum ) best in Pontus, second in Phrygia Pl., XII, 47; Galen, De San. Tuend., 
VI, 12, 4. 
oenanthe (vine Cyprian favored first, then Egyptian, then Adramytiian. Pl, XIII, 
flower) 6; XII, 133; Pergamum became outstanding through improvementa 
oenanthinum by a perfumer there, who won the favor of Stratonice, wife of 
Eumenes, Athen., XV, 688f-689e. 
pardalium Tarsus ` Pl, XIII, 6. 
roses 
rhodinum Phaselis of Lycia led until Care- 
pania captured the trade Pl, XIII, 5; Athen, XV, 688e-f; 


ef. for Miletus and Alabanda, 
Pl, XXI, 10. 


spikenard Tarsus Athen, XV, 6B8e; cf. Prop. IV, 
6, 74: spica Cilissa. 
styrax Selge of Pisidia Strabo, XII, 7, 3; Cyprus, Cilicia, 
f and Pamphylia, Pl., XII, 125. 
zizipha 
(jujube) Cappadocia Pl, XXI, 61. 


Textile Plants. Flax, grown from an early date in Egypt and Syria, 
was cultivated also in Colchis at an early date (Strabo, XI, 2, 17; 
Pollux, V, 26), yet a Lydian lady was credited with the invention of 
linen thread (Pliny, H. N., VII, 196), and linen vestments came from 

21 | 
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Sardis (Pollux, V, 26). Note on Thyatira, I. G. E. P., IV, 1226; 
the towel weavers of Ephesus (S. E. G., IV, 541), and tbe workers in 
coarse flax (curmvddev) of Smyrna (J. H. 8., LIV [1934], 75 ff.). 


Cilicia was probably the chief producer. The lower classes of Tarsus were called 
linen workers (A:voupyol, Dio Chrys., XXXIV, 21); Diocletian's edict lists linen 
preducts from Tarsus, Laodiceia (of Syria’), Tralles, and Alexandria ad Issum. 
Cf. also Clem. Alex., Paed., II, 10. Pliny (H.N., XIX, 15) mentions a remarkably 
durable fabric made of broom and used for fishing nets; Strabo (III, 5, 10) men- 
tione thorn stuffs of Cappadocia (rà è dxdvdiva igdaiverac). The best hemp came 
irom Alabanda, the next from Mylasa (Pliny, H. N., XIX, 174), but Colchis also pro- 
duced it (Strabo, XI, 2, 17) ; so, too, other places in Asia; note the hemp workers in 
Ephesus (S. E. G., IV, 541). I have seen no certain evidence of cotton in Asia Minor 
except a mention of “wool which springs wild from the ground, white like that of 
the Pamphylians ” in Philostr., Vit. Apoll, III, 15. 


Forests and Forest Products. The forest zones of Asia Minor, both 
northern and southern, supplied timber for all purposes from building 
to furniture, as well as firewood, charcoal, and subsidiary products such 
as resin and pitch. The central plateau alone was deficient in forest 
growth (cf. Cie, Pro Flacc., 41: Homini enim Phrygi [from Dory- 
laeum] qui arborem numquam vidisset; Vitruv., II, 1, 5); much of 
the Aegean region had little that was suitable for more than fuel. 


The Huxine Region. Strabo, XII, 3, 12: * Both Sinopitis and all the mountainous 
eountry extending as far as Bithynia and lying above the aforesaid seaboard 
(Bithynia and Paphlagonia) have shipbuilding timber that is excellent and easy 
to transport. Sinopitis produces also the maple and the mountain-nut, the trees 
from which they cut the wood used in tables.” XII, 3, 10: “The most and the 
best boxwood grows in the territory of Amastris, and particularly around Cytorum." 
Cf. Catullus, 4; Vitruv. II, 1, 4; Pliny, H. N., XVI, 71; 197. Cf. also Strabo, XI, 
2, 17 (Colchis); Theophr., H. PL, IV, 6, & (Sinope and Amisus for ship timber); 
Xen., Anab., VI, 4, 4 (Calpe): Strabo, XIT, 3, 15 (above Themiscyra); 19 (Chalybes 
above Pharnacia and Trapezus); 28 (Paryadres and Lesser Armenia); 31 (near 
Cabira); 39 (about Amasea); XII, 4, 3 (Cius); XII, 8, 8 (Mysian Olympus, 
immense [é¢fa:elovs] forests; cf. XII, 8, 3); Arrian, Periplous, 5 (the coast about 
Trapezus); Pliny, Ad Traj., 41 (timber and fuel near Nicomedeia). See below 
on Bithynian ships and ship builders. 

Lycia, Cilicia, and Cyprus. Strabo, XII, 7, 3: " Above (the Pamphylien slopes) 
and all around lie forests of various kinds of timber”; XIV, 5, 3: “Then Hamaxia, 
a settlement on a hill, with a harbor, where ship-building timber is brought down. 
Most of this timber is cedar; and it appears that this region abounds in cedar 
wood for ships." Cf, XIV, 5, 6: the supply of ship-building timber aided the pirates; 
App. Mith., 96. Lycia also provided cedar, Pliny, H. N., XII, 132; XIII, 52; XVI, 
137. Cyprus was still important. Strabo (XIV, 6, 2) mentions much timber on 
the promontory of Acamas, but (XIV, 6, 5) quotes Eratosthenes for a considerable 
reduction of the forests that had once covered the plains through ship-building, 
smelting, and elearing for cultivation. Ammian praises Cyprus for producing every- 
thing required to build and equip a ship (XIV, 8, 14). Cf. also Theophr., H. Pl., 
V, 7, 1; Pliny, H. N., XVI, 203. 
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Cyzicus and the Troad. Strabo mentions the wooded mountain above Cyzicus 
(XII, 8, 11), pine forests of Pitya of Parium, XIII, 1, 15, and timber on Mount 
Ida, the chief source of ship timber and pitch for the Pergamene kings, XIII, 1, 51: 
“ Aspaneus, the market for Idaean timber: for here people bring it down and sell 
it to those who want it.” Ct. Thucyd. IV, 52 (Antandrus); Verg. Aen., III, 6; 
Pliny, XVI, 223; note also the description by Attalus I of the Fair Pine: circum- 
ference, 24 feet; height of trunk, 67 feet, total height, 225 feet, Strabo, XIII, L, 44. 

There were forests also about Mt. Argeeus of Cappadocia (Strabo, XII, 2, 7), on 
Mt. Mimas near Erythrae (XIV, 1, 33), and Mycale above Priene (XIV, 1, 12). 

From the pines and larches of Mt. Ida came a fine quality of pitch, which was a 
necessity in ship-building, Pliny, H. N., XIV, 128; cf. XVI, 48; Verg., Georg., III, 
450; IV, 41. Other varieties were Colchian (Strabo, XI, 2, 17), Lesbian (Pliny, 
H.N., XVI, 46) Rhoeteian, and Rhodian (Geopon., VI, 5, 1). As for resins, that 
from Cyprian terebinth was best (Pliny, H. N., XXIV, 34), but terebinth grew on 
Mt. Ida (XIII, 54); Pliny elsewhere (XIV, 122 and XXIV, 32) implies a general 
production in Asia of resins from these trees and from the lentisk and the cypress. 
Colophonian pine resin was inferior, XIV, 123; Lycian resin from cedar is mentioned, 
XIII, 53. 

Modern travellers find kermes oaks everywhere in western Asia Minor; from a 
minute insect parasite on these was prepared the ancient coccus or scarlet dye. 
Pliny and Dioscorides say that Galatian was best, but mention Armenian, Pisidian, 
Asian, and Cilician (H. N., IX, 140; XVI, 32; XXII, 3; Dioscor., IV, 48 W; Paus., 
X, 80, 1). Another common red was madder root (rubia, épvépédavov), used for 
cloth and leather (Dioscor. IIl, 143 W; Pliny, XIX, 48; XXIV, 94). I find no 
specific notice for Asia Minor except Colossene red (Strabo, XII, 8, 16) and root 
dyes of Hierapolis (XIII, 4, 14). These have only recently been supplanted in western 
Asia by aniline dyes. . 


Animals and Animal Products. The pastoral wealth of Asia Minor 
was great and varied. The mountain zones and the plateau were alike 
suitable for grazing. In the west and on the islands doubtless few 
steep or uncultivated places went unused, if only for goat pastures. 
Such mountains, for example, as Yiind Dağ south of Pergamum could 
produce little but pasture. Strabo mentions portions of Bithynia and 
Pontus, Phrygia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Lycaonia, and Pisidia as espe- 
cially good grazing grounds (XII, 8, 18; 15; 80; 38; 89; 4, 7; 6, 1; 
8, 16). Herodotus long before had characterized the Phrygians as 
ToÀvrpoBaróraro. (V, 49). 

Horses, asses, muleg. Strabo, XI, 18, 8: “Cappadocia paid the Persians yearly, 
in addition to the silver tax, 1,500 horses, 2,000 mules, and 50,000 sheep, whereas 


Media paid almost twice as much.” Cf. Veg., IV, 6, 3. Cilicia paid them z tribute 
of 360 white post horses, Herod., IIT, 90. Arcathias, son of Mithridates, led 10,000 
horse from Lesser Armenia in 88 B. C., App., Mith., 17. The priest of Comana com- 
manded many horsemen, in 61, Cie, Ad. Fam., XV, 4, 6. Horses from near the 
Taurus were considered best in the late Empire, Oppian., Oyneg., I, 197; Nemesian, 
Cyneg., 240. The Palmatian race horses famous in the fourth century came from 
the confiseated estate of Palmatius at Andaval in Cappadocia, F.H.G., IV, 145; 
cf. Ramsay, H. G., 449. There were imperial horse ranches in Phrygia also in the 
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late Empire, J.H.9., VIII (1887), 492f.; XXXVIII (1918), 135 f. Cattle and 
horses grazed the plain of Themiscyra of Pontus, Strabo, XII, 3, 15, and the terri- 
tory of Amaseia, ibid., 39. Horses of the Troad, known since Homer, though inferior 
to the Macedonian and Thracian breeds, were important to Alexander and the main 
source of the cavalry of the Pergamene kings, Plut., Humen., 8; Diog. Laert., IV, 30; 
Inschr. v. Perg., 10. It is possible, but by no means certain, that there existed an 
imperial stud near Chalcedon in the third century, I. G. R. P., III, 2; Keil, Jahresh., 
XXI-XXII (1922-4), beibl., 260 ff.; a private one of Hadrian’s time existed at Nysa 
on the Maeander, B. C. H., IX (1885), 121 £.; cf. Deltion, VII (1921-2), 84; Jahresh., 
XXIV (1920), 191 f.: Sdpa weyadowper® mapéxerai xwplwy, ivmoe[Tás:a» d]sorcipas. 

The donkey is seldom mentioned, though probably as common a beast of burden 
then as now. Wild asses (onagri) roamed through the salty desert region near 
Lake Tatta; they were used to keep up the quality of the domestic stock (Strabo, 
XII, 2, 10; 0, 1; Varro, R. R., II, 6, 3; 1, 5; Pliny, H. N., VIII, 39; 173-4). Cicero 
jests &bout the onagri in the cavalcade of the trader, Vedius Pollio, when he met 
him near Laodiceia, Att., VI, 1, 26. Mules too were used as beasts of burden, e. g., 
in Mithridates’ train, Plut., Luec., 17; cf. Pliny, H. N., VIII, 173. The mules of the 
Eneti of Paphlagonia (Iliad, II, 852) were probably Cappadocian; gifts of mules 
came to Priam from Mysia (Iliad, XXIV, 278); Lydia produced fine mules, Plut., 
Sept. Sap. Com., 150b; Galatian or Phrygian mules were evidence of their owners’ 
luxuriousness, Plut, De Cup. Div., 523 f; Philomelus of Phrygia gave Didyma a 
gift of five mule teams, R. E. A., XVII (1915), 237 f. The Phrygian and Galatian 
varieties were evidently superior. 

Cattle. The chief draught animal was the ox, used with both the plow and the 
primitive oxcarta still common in Asia Minor. They were probably less useful for 
meat, but hides and cheeses were of value. They flourished best in well-watered 
mountainous regions. Lucullus found oxen as booty in Pontus so plentiful that 
one sold for a drachma, Plut. Luç., 14; App. Mith., 78; Strabo mentions grazing 
for cattle in Themiseyra (XII, 3, 18) and implies it for Amaseia (39). In Bithynia 
the plain of Salo near Bithynium Claudiopolis was noted for cattle pasturage and 
cheeses (XII, 4, 7); there were royal and private herds near Mazaca of Cappadocia 
(XII, 2, 9; 2, 7), and Archelaus was one of Pliny's sources for his discussion of 
domestic stock (H. N., I, 8). Cicero characterizes Deiotarus of Galatia as ''dili- 
gentissimus agricola et pecuarius " (Pro Reg. Deiot., 27; cf. Varro, R. R., I, 1, 11). 
In Phrygia an ancient law exacted a death penalty for killing a plow ox, Ael., Hist. 
Anim., XII, 34) and Dio Chrysostom calls the Apameians “shepherds of many 
flocks and herdsmen of many herds” (XXXV, 13-14). Cattle and sheep abounded 
on Persian estates in Mysia (Xen. Anab., VII, 8, 16; 23), and the Pergamene 
kings took & great interest in improving stock (see Rostovtzeff, Anat. Stud., 375 ff.). 
Samian cattle grazed the deserted island of Icaria (Strabo, XIV, 1, 19). There 
were grazing grounds in the Taurus valleys near Selge (XII, 7, 3). Pliny mentions 
a humpbacked Carian variety (H. N., VIII, 179) which were excellent workers, 
and also cattle of Cyprus (XXVIII, 266). 


Sheep. Asia Minor was famous for its wool, both the coarser and 
the finer varieties. It is difficult to say whether the fat-tailed varieties 
of sheep so prevalent today were also bred there in ancient times. In 
Gazelonitis of Pontus the sheep “ were covered with skins to protect 
their soft wool, of which there is a great scarcity throughout Cappa- 
docia and Pontus,” Strabo, XII, 3, 18. Of the Lycaonian plains 
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Strabo says (XII, 6, 1): “ Although the country is unwatered, it is 
remarkably productive of sheep; but the wool is coarse, and yet some 
persons have acquired very great wealth from this alone. Amyntas 
had over three hundred flocks in this region ”; ef. Pliny, H. N., XXIX, 
33 (used in a remedy). Phrygia was famous for its enormous number 
of sheep (cf. Herodot., V, 49) and its fine wools from Apameia (Dio 
Chrys., XXXV, 13-4), Laodiceia, Hierapolis and Colosaae. 

Strabo, XII, 8, 16: “ The country round Laodiceia produces sheep 
that are excellent, not only for the softness of their wool, in which they 
surpass even the Milesian wool, but also for its raven-black color, so 
that the Laodiceians derive splendid revenue from it, as do also the 
neighboring Colosseni from the color which bears their name." (See 
below on textiles; ef. XIII, 4, 14 [Hierapolis]; Pliny, H. N., VIII, 
190.) N'umerous flocks of wild sheep were to be found in Phrygia, 
Varro, R. R., IT, 1, 5. Milesian wool long held the first place, but Pliny 
ranks it after Italian (H. N., VIII, 190), though breeding stock for 
Italy and elsewhere had come from Miletus, Colum., VII, 2; Athen., 
XII, 553b, 540d; cf. Pliny, H. N., XXIX, 88. 


Besides these may be mentioned reddish wools of the Troad, Vitruv. VIII, 3, 14; 
Aelian, Hist. Anim., VIII, 21, and Erythrae, Pliny, H. N., VIII, 191; cf. Keil, 
Jahresh., XIV (1911), beibl., 51 4f. (IV B. C.) ; those too of Palaescepsis, Percote and 
Gambreion, which had perhaps declined into unimportance in Roman times, Athen., 
I, 29 f, and of Olympus near Aegae, the output of which Aegae wished to monopolize, 
R. E. G., TV (1891), 268; K. P., I, 07 ff.; Mnemos., XLVII (1919), 88 ff. (IV B.C.) ; 
those of Lydia generally, Pliny, VII, 196; Athen., II, 48b. See below on textiles, 
and guilds of weavers, washers, dyers, and dealers; some at least of these towns 
imported rather than produced their wool. 

Goats. Despite the paucity of notices it is hard to believe that the goat, so useful 
for milk and cheese, was less ubiquitous in ancient than in modern times. Of com- 
mercial importance were the long-haired goats of Phrygia and Cilicia. From tbe 
hair were made rough military cloaks, sacks, and horse blankets (Varro, E. B., TI, 
11, 12; Colum., Pref. 26; Cie, Verr., IT, 1, 95 and Scholia [Stangl, II, 245]; Veg. 
Mulom., TI, 14, 3; Pliny, H.N., VIII, 203; Martial, XIV, 140; Suet, Aug., T5). 
Goats nre mentioned in Cyprus, Pliny, H. N., X XVI, 47. 

Bithynian cheeses surpassed others outside of Italy, and the best of these were 
the Salonian, which commanded a high price (Pliny, H. N., XI, 241; Strabo, XII, 
4, 7). We hear also of cheese of the Chersonese and of Phrygia (Athen., IX, 370d; 
XII, 516d) and the ozygalacton of Mysia and Pergamum (Galen, De Alim. Fac., TIT, 
16, 3). On leather and parchment see below under industries. 

Wild swine are common enough in Asia Minor today, and probably were so in 
ancient times. Pliny (H.N., XI, 280) mentions those of Pamphylia and Lycia. 
Swine were probably bred in all the Greek portions, and perhaps elsewhere except 
on temple territories, such as Comana Pontica, where they were tabu, Strabo, XII, 
8, 9. The stock of Assus was famous and was used by the Pergamene kings to 
improve their own, Athen., 375d; F. H.G., TIT, 188. Hams of Cibyra and Lycia 
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were not inferior to those of Gaul, Athen., XIV, 657e (Strabo); and Pliny (H.N., 
XXII, 98) refers to Bithynian cured pork. 

Of barnyard fowl may be mentioned those of Rhodes (Colum., VIII, 2, 4; 2, 12), 
ducks of Pontus (Pliny, H. N., XXIX, 104; Varro, R. R.. III, 6, 2; Aul. Gell., N. A., 
XVII, 6), but the common species and rarer fowl like peacocks, pheasants (Robert, Et. 
An., 435 f.), and guinea hens, which were kept mostly for adornment, were all well 
known. A poultry house (óp»0ó») appears along with the cow stable and other 
buildings in the description of a property at Mylasa, O. I. G., 2604. (See P. W., s. v. 
“ Ente," * Gans," Hühn," ete.) On wild ducks and geese in Lesbos see Long., II, 12. 

Mountainous regions afforded many good natural hunting grounds, to say nothing 
of the former royal parks, such as those of Mithridates at Cabira (Strabo, XII, 3, 
30), where he also had a zoological garden, or the former Persian ones at Zeleia 
(XIII, 1, 17) and Apameia Celaenge (Xen. Anab., I, 2, 7). Im the Paryadres 
mountains of Pontus people lived mostly by hunting (Strabo, XII, 3, 18); hunters 
were guides for Lucullus (App. Mith., 80; Plut, Luc., 15). Strabo mentions also 
the hunting in the mountains above Themiscyra (XII, 3, 15) and gazelles of 
Gazelonitis (XII, 3, 13). Castoreum from Pontic beaver was an especially valued 
remedy (Strabo, III, 4, 15; Pliny, H. N., XXXII, 27; Verg., Georg., 1, 58). Pliny 
mentions deer near the Hellespont and the Aeolian coast (H.N., VIII, 225) and 
gazelles in Lycia. We may note also the town of Mysia named Hadrian’s Hunt 
(Hadrianotherae) after the emperor’s successful bear-hunt there (Vit. Hadr., 20, 13; 
Cass. Dio, LXIX, 10) and Strabo's mention of good hunting on Mimas (XIV, 1, 33), 
where Smyrniots go today, and on Mycale (XIV, 1, 12). Note also the mention of 
partridges and hares on Astypalaea (Athen., IX, 400 d-e). Both were probably com- 
mon enough everywhere. 

Bees must have been kept wherever possible to produce the honey needed in an 
otherwise almost sugarless world, and their wax was a valuable by-product. The 
bitter and maddening honey of Pontus was compensated for by the excellence of its 
wax; one Pontic tribe, the Sanni, paid its tribute in wax (Pliny, H.N., XI, 598; 
XXI, 74; 77; 83; XV, 65; Strabo, XII, 3, 18; Polyb. IV, 38; Strabo, XI, 2, 17, 
Colchian wax). The honey of Cos and of Cyprus had a better reputation (Geopon., 
XV, 7, 1), and Cyprian wax was valued as a filler in ointments and remedies 
(Pliny, XX, 240; XXI, 84; XXII, 42; XXIV, 23; 84; XXVII, 51, etc.). Besides the 
bees should be mentioned the silk worms of Cos (Aristot, Hist. dnim., V, 19; Pliny, 
H.N., XI, 76-8; see below on textile industries). Í 


Mines and Quarries 


Prectous Metals: Gold and Silver. The ancient sources of gold in 
Asia Minor, the mines of Astyra near Abydus (Strabo, XIII, 1, 23), 
Lampsacus (Pliny, H. N., XXXVII, 193, from Theophrastus), Atar- 
neus (Strabo, XIV, 5, 28), and Mt. Bermius in Phrygia (ibid.), the 
washings of the Pactolus (XIII, 4, 5; Pliny, H. N., XXXIII, 66) 
and the mines of Mt. Tmolus and of Mt. Sipylus (Strabo, XIV, 5, 28) 
in Lydia were all worked out and abandoned by Roman times. 'The chief 
eastern source of gold was then Colchis and Armenia (XI, 2, 19; 14, 9). 
The silver in Mt. Tmolus failed along with the gold, and the workings 
in Pontus (about Argyria, Arrian, Peripl., 16) were unimportant in 
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Strabo’s time (XII, 3, 19; 23). The Pergamene kings secured some 
from Mt. Ida and some in lead ores at the mines of Pericharaxis 
(Balya Maden), which were worked to a certain extent under the 
Romans (A. M., XXIX [1904], 268 ff.). The argentiferous galena 
of Bulgar Maden near the Cilieian Gates was an ancient source; the 
establishment of an imperial mint under Tiberius (Coins Rom. Emp. 
Br. Mus. I, cxl, 144) at Mazaca indicates that it was still worked dur- 
ing the Roman Empire. Note also Sterrett (W. E., p. 98) on an old 
abandoned mine at Siristat near Lake Trogitis, and Paton and Myres 
(Geog. Jour. IX [1897], 46f.) on ancient workings at Myndus. 
Resources in silver were therefore not excessive in imperial times in 


Asia Minor. 


Copper. Cyprus was famous from early times for its copper; Strabo 
(XIV, 6, 5): “At Tamassus there are abundant mines of copper, in 
which are found chaleanthite (copper sulphate) and rust of copper 
(verdigris), which latter is useful for its medical properties." Other 
Sites mentioned are Amathus (Ovid, Metam., X, 220; 531), Soli 
(Galen, XII, 214, 219K; Hesychius, s. v. soàocrúros; Pa.-Arist., Mir. 
Ausc., 43), Curium, ete. (see also Pliny, X XXIV, 2; 94; and on its 
uses, passim; Isid., Orig., XVI, 20). Cyprian copper mines were 
worked under Augustus (Joseph., Ant., XVI, 4, 5: a gift, or lease? 
to Herod) and during the Empire (Galen, XII, 226 K; 234; XIV, 7). 
Copper mines at Chalcedon and the island nearby (Theophr., Lapid., 
25; Steph. Byz., Chaicitis; Pollux, V, 39; Hesychius, s. v. Anuoviows 
xaÀAkós) were exhausted before Pliny's time (H. N., XXXVII, 72). 
Whether Ps.-Aristotle (Mr. Ausc., 62) is good authority for fine bronze 
from the Mossynoeci of Pontus remains doubtful (Pliny, H. N., VII, 
197 says the Chalybes invented the making of bronze!); but Strabo 
mentions mines above Cisthene on Mt. Ida ( XIII, 1, 51) and Eusebius 
(Mart. Palaest., 13, 2; 11, 6), mines in Cilicia. Mears, Ancient Tur- 
key, 322-3, speaks of mines, certainly exploited, in the region near 
Kastamuni and of abandoned copper pits here and there through much 
of the country. 

As noted in Strabo (XIV, 6, 5) above, a number of products used 
as pigments, alloys, or remedies came in the natural state with the 
eopper ores. Among these were chaleanthite or sory (copper sulphate: 
Strabo, loc. cit.; Dioscor, V, 98 W; Pliny, H. N., XXXIV, 120); 
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chrysocolla (probably malachite, CuCOs: Cu(OH);: Pliny, H.N., 
XX XIII, 89; Dioscor, V, 89W); caeruleum (probably azarite, 2 
CuCO;: Cu(OH);: Pliny, H. N., XXXIII, 161; XXXVII, 119; 
Dioscor. V, 91 W); and aerugo (verdigris: Pliny, H. N., X XXIII, 
93; XXXIV, 114; Dioscor, V, 79W). The middle two were 
important as pigments. 


Tin. The wide expansion of bronze in the Bronze Age presupposes 
some source for tin, but in spite of the modern discovery of some tin 
near Eski Sehir (Dorylaeum) of Phrygia there is no evidence of the 
production of tin in Asia Minor west of the Euphrates (cf. J. H. S., 
LII [1982], 119). | 


Iron. Early production of Pontie iron by the Chalybes gave their 
name to the smelted product, chalybes, Xen., Anab., V, 5, 1: 6 Bios ?w 
rois mwAciotas abray dad aidnpeias, “ The livelihood of most of them comes 
from iron work"; Strabo, XII, 3, 19: éx 83 ris yas rà péradAa, viv pèv 
odjpov, “On land, the mines, only iron mines at the present time.” 
Hamilton saw traces of ancient workings west of Trapezus.  Pontie 
iron was a poetic commonplace from Homer on. Pliny (H. N., 
XXXIV, 142) mentions Cappadocian iron, and Strabo, iron from the 
Troad (XIII, 1, 56: Aí8os wepi rà "AvÓepa Ss xawevos oiSnpos yiverar) : 
“Stone about Andeira which when heated yields iron”; ef. Diodor., 
XVII, 7. Pliny mentions magnets from Alexandria Troas and Mag- 
nesia (XXXVI, 128); Apollonius of Rhodes, iron from the Marian- 
dyni of Bithynia (II, 141); and others, that from Cyprus, where old 
workings have been discovered (Plut, Alex., 32; Demetr., 21; Clem. 
Alex., Strom., I, 16, 75; Euseb., Praep. Evang., X, 6, 5; Pliny, H. N., 
XXXVI, 137: pyrites in mines about Acamas, one type silvery and 
one. golden [FeS?] in color). Note also Pliny, H. N., XXXIV, 
121f. on misy, a mixed sulphate of iron and copper used in refining 
gold and in remedies. Could the source of the iron for Cibyra (Strabo, 
XIII, 4, 17) be a deposit nearby or the Carian deposits near Latmus ? 


Lead. Lead ores are known to be fairly abundant in Turkey today, 
most containing galena with a little silver. Ancient notices speak of 
mines at Ergasteria between Pergamum and Cyzicus (Galen, IX, 8, 
22 K), the best producer of recent times in Turkey. There is also 
mention of molybdaena (plumbago, galena) from Elaeussa, Corycus, 
and Zepbyrium of Cilicia (Pliny, H. N., XXXIV, 173; Dioscor., V 
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85 W). There was lead too in Cyprus (Pliny, H. N., XXIV, 170; 
130; Dioscor., V, 75 W). White lead was manufactured at Rhodes 
(Pliny, H. N., XXXIV, 175; Dioscor., V, 88 WwW). 


Zine. Strabo (XIII, 1, 56) mentions a “ mock silver" (yevBápyvpos) 
which when mixed with eopper and heated produced orichaleum; it 
occurred at Andeira in the Troad and on Mt. Tmolus. It seems to be 
zinc. Calamine occurs in the Troad, and the mines at Balya-Karaydin 
produced before 1914 2,000 to 3,000 tons of zine a year. Cadmeian 
stone, which was found in Cyprus, seems to be calamine; Strabo, III, 
4, 15: “ The copper of Cyprus alone produces Cadmean stone, chal- 
canthite, and spodium"' (a fusion of cadmia and copper ore; Pliny, 
H. N., XX XIV, 130; and on Soli, Dioscor., V, 74 W). 


Pigments. Among substances used as coloring matter there is some © 
possibility of confusion between the red earths with a high content of 
oxide of iron (miltos and sinopis), true minium or cinnabar, and red 
lead—all of which were produced in Asia Minor. Sinopis was a Cap- 
padoeian product once marketed via Sinope and later via Ephesus 
(Strabo, XII, 2, 10; Pliny, H. N., XXXV, 31; Isid., Orig., XIX, 17, 
3 if.) ; it was valued highly and almost universally used until rivalled 
by Spanish cinnabar (Pliny, H. N., X XXIII, 118; cf. Dioscor., V, 
96 W; Plut, Def. Orac., 47, 436c; Veg. Mulom., II, 16). The 
* minium" of the Cilbian plains above Ephesus (Pliny, H.N., 
XXXIII, 114, quoting Theophrastus) was once considered best. It 
was cinnabar and a source for mercury (Vitruv., VII, 8, 2; 8, 1; 9, 4). 
Extensive and rich ancient workings of cinnabar appear at Sizma of 

 Lyeaonia near Laodiceia in the territory of the Zizimmene Mother 
(A. J. A., XXXI [1927], 30; Klio, XXII [1928], 375 ff.). Another 
red pigment was sandarace (realgar), mined in Paphlagonia near Pom- 
peiopolis (Strabo, XII, 3, 40; Pliny, H. N., XX XIV, 177; Vitruv., 
VII, 7, 5; Dioscor., V, 105 W; ef. Arrian, Periplous, 13, on the road- 
stead near Heracleia named Sandarace). Yellow orpiment (arrheni- 
cum) came from Hellespontine Mysia, and an inferior grade from 
Pontus and Cappadocia (Dioscor., V, 104 W; Vitruv., VII, 7, 5; Isi- 
dor, XIX, 17, 19).  Arsenie is obtained in Mysia today. Yellow 
ochre (sil) from Attica was favored, but Cappadocian (Theophr., 
Lapid., 52) and Sardian had been used (Pliny, H. N., XXXIII, 160); 
Galen mentions Cyprian too (XIX, 736K). Melinum, a white pig- 
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ment, was found in Samos (Pliny, H. N., XXXV, 37). Besides these 
may be mentioned the green chalk (creta viridis) and the white 
(cerussa) which came from the estate of Theodotus of Smyrna (Vitruv., 
. VII, 7, 4; Pliny, H. N., X XXV, 37). 


Sait was generally available in several forms. It was produced from pans at the 
seacoast, the Tragasean in the Troad (Strabo, XIII, 1, 48; Athen., III, 73d), at 
Priene (Insohr. v. Priene, 111, ll. 114 ff.), Caunus (Pliny, H.N., XXXI, 90), at the 
Halys mouth (Strabo, XII, 3, 12), near Aspendus (Pliny, H. N., XXXI, 73), while 
the most famous brand came from Salamis and Citium of Cyprus (Pliny, H. N. 
XXXI, 74; 84; Dioscor, V, 109 W). The salt lakes of the interior added to the 
supply, especially Lake Tatta (Strabo, XII, 5, 4; Pliny, H.N., XXXI, 84; 99; 
Dioscor., V, 109 W}, to which a salt road led. Rock salt was mined in Ximene of 
Pontus (Strabo, XII, 3, 39), in Colupene and Camisene (37), to which Pliny's men- 
tion of Cappadocian salt mining probably refers (Jf. N., XXXI, 77). He also men- 
tions Cappadocian salt wells (82) and speaks (86) of a curious yellow salt mined 
in Cappadocia. 

Forms of soda more or less causticized—-used for soap, dyeing, and as remedies— 
came in Asia from Philadelphia of Lydia and Magnesia on the Maeander and in 
Bithynia from Lake Ascania near Nicaea (Pliny, H. N., XXXI, 110; 113; Dioscor., 
V, 113 W; Vit. Gallien., 6). Gypsum was mined in Cyprus (Pliny, H. N., XXXVI, 
182); asphalt was found at Hieron Oros in the Chersonese (Straho, VII, fg. 55). 


Asia Minor was rich in fine marbles and excellent building stone. 
The white marble of Proconnesus (Strabo, XIII, 1, 16; VII, fg. 55; 
Pliny, H. N., V, 151) in the territory of Cyzicus was famous and used 
over a wide area: in sarcophagi at Smyrna (I. G. R. P., IV, 1464; 
1465), in the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus (Vitruv., II, 8, 10; bits of 
this same marble in Gallie villas, Cumont, Belgique, 46) and for public 
and private monuments and buildings continuously into Byzantine 
times (Cod. T'heod., XI, 28, 9; Paul. SiL, II, 160; 250). Variegated 
marble of Docimium was vigorously quarried and exported to Rome 
during the first two centuries of the Empire (Strabo, XII, 8, 14; IX, 
5, 16; C. I. L., XV, p. 988) and further exploited into Byzantine times 
(Paul. Sil, II, 206; Greg. Nyss., Hom., ITI, 656 D). 


Other marbles were chiefly of local importance. That of Teos (Dio Chrys, LX XIX 
2; C.I. L, TIE, 419a-m; L. W., III, 112; S.I. G., 996) may be the yellow-flecked 
Lydian mentioned in Paul. Sil, II, 216. There were marble quarries at Sosandra 
near Mermere of Lydia (K. P., I, 61-4, nos. 133; 134) and near Ephesus for local 
use (Vitruv. X, 2, 11-15). From the islands came black Lesbian (Pliny, H.N. 
XXXVI, 44; Philostr., Vit. Soph., II, 1 [656]; S.1I.G.* 996), à variegated marble 
(Pliny, H. N., XXXVI, 46; V, 136; Strabo, XIV, 1, 35; Cic., De Div., II, 49) and 
possibly the black “ Lucullan” from Chios (Pliny, H.N., XXXVI, 44; 49), and a 
yellow-veined Rhodian variety (Pliny, H.N., XXXVII, 172); while the Corsaean 
islands provided that for Didyma (Rev. Philol., XXII [1898], 42). Among Carian 
marbles are mentioned that from Heracleia (Vitruv., X, 2, 15), the white and red of 
Iasus (Paul. Sil., IT, 213), the fine white of Mylasa (Strabo, XIV, 2, 23), the black 
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of Alabanda, and the black and red of Miletus (Pliny, XXXVI, 62-63). The younger 
Pliny mentions marbles of Bithynia (Ad Trej., 41) near Nicomedeia. Thiountene 
marble was used at Hierapolis of Phrygia (Strabo, IX, 5, 16; Judeich, Alter. Hierap., 
113; 178; 312; 339b), and at Sagalassus of Pisidia local marble was said to rival 
Phrygian (I. G. R. P., III, 362). What was produced in the imperial quarries near 
Tralles is not clear (0.7. L., III, 7146). 

Since good building stone for all ordinary purposes was plentiful almost every- 
where in Asia Minor, local stone would naturally be used except when some special 
display was desired. At Aspendus even the theater was built of the rather un- 
suitable coarse conglomerate from the hill beside it. We lave mention of building 
stone at Mazaca (Strabo, XII, 2, 8; 9) and of Lartian stone at Rhodes (I. G., XII, 
l, passim). l 

There follows a list of minor stones: 

lapis specularis (mica?), Cappadocia and Cyprus, Strabo, XII, 2, 10; Pliny, 
H. XN.. XXXVI, 160; alabaster of inferior quality, Cappadocia, Pliny, H. N., XXXVI, 
61; ef. Strabo, XII, 2, 10 (a white stone suitable for sword handles); phengites 
(found under Nero), Cappadocia, Pliny, H.N., XXXVI, 163; Suet, Dom. 14 
(perhaps used for Domitian’s mirrors); millstones, Erythrae (Ionia), Strabo, | 
XIV, 1, 33 (emery is much quarried to-day); whetstones (cotes, really oilstones), 
Cilicia, Pliny, H. N., XXXVI, 165; Lydian stones (touchstones), Mt. Tmolus, but 
common elsewhere, Pliny, H. N., XXXIII, 126; pumice or “rotten stone," Pitane 
(Aeolis), Strabo, XIII, 1, 67; Pliny, Z.N., XXXV, 171; Phrygian stone (used by 
Hierapolitan dyers and also as a remedy, a pumice), Cappadocia, Pliny, XX XVI, 
143; Dioscor., V, 123 W; Cyprian stone (a marble and gem polish, Naxium), Cyprus 
and Armenia, Pliny, XXXVI, 54; Samian stone (a gold polish and a remedy), 
Samos, Pliny, XXXVI, 152; Dioscor. V, 154 W; Assian stone (remedy and literal 
sürcophagus(!), Assos, Pliny, II, 211; XXVIII, 96; Dioscor. V, 124 W, and many 
more; adamas (siderites, aetites), Cyprus, Pliny, XXXVII, 58; gagates, Gagae of 
Lycia, Pliny, XXXVII, 141; Dioscor, V, 123 W. 

Precious or semiprecious stones: achates (agate), Phrygia, Cyprus, Lesbos, 
Rhodes, Pliny, XXXVII, 141; amethyst, Cyprus (but inferior), ibid., 121; berullus 
(beryl), Pontus, ibid. 79; carbuncle (several varieties of stone), Alabanda 
(Orthosia), Miletus, Chios, ibtd., 92; 906-7; ceponides(?), Atarneus, tbid., 156; 
ehryselectrum, Pontus, ibid., 127; rock crystal, western Cappadocia, Alabanda, 
Orthosia, Cyprus, Strabo, XII, 2, 10; Pliny, XXXVII, 23; heliotropium (blood- 
stone), Cyprus, ibid. XXXVII, 165; hephaestitis, Corycus of Cilicia, ibid., 166; 
iaspis (jasper), Cyprus (green), Pontus (azure), Phrygia (purple), Amisus 
(green), Cappadocia (azure, purple), Chalcedon (turbid), ibid. 116; lepidotis, 
Lesbos, ibid., 171; lychnis, Orthosia and most of Caria, ibid., 103; mormorion 
(dark rock crystal), Cyprus and Galatia, ibid., 173; onyx stone, Cappadocia, 
Strabo, XII, 2, 10; paederos (opal), Pontus, Galatia, Cyprus, Pliny, XXXVII, 84; 
130; sard, Sardis, Assus, ibid., 105; siderites, Cyprus, ibid., 58; smaragdi (false 
mnsraldej, Cyprus, Chalcedon, ibid., 00; 72-3; 75. 

Pottery earths suitable for local wares were doubtless common enough. More 
important commercially in hellenistic and Roman times was the earth of Samos, 
pottery made from which was widely known (Pliny, H. N., XXXV, 160; see below 
on industries). There is mention also of cups of Pergamum (160), pottery of 
Tralles, Cos, and Erythrae (161), to say nothing of jars from Rhodes, Cnidus, and 
other centers producing and dealing in wine and oil. Ordinary baked brick were 
common enough; we have special mention of Lydian brick (Pliny, XXXV, 171), of 
a hellenistic palace of brick at Tralles (Vitruv., II, 8, 9), and of brick works 
(mi»8oAxior) near Miletus (S.I. G.5, 633, line 80). On brick stamps of Pergamum 
see Insohr. v. Perg., Il, 730-748. Pliny (XXXV, 167) speaks of cement from Cyzicus 
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and Cnidus. Cretaceous carths used as fillers in salves and remedies, in cosmetics, 
and as preservatives or vermifuges were also common: Pliny, XVIII, 305 (Caria); 
Varro, R. R., I, 57, 2; Strabo, XII, 8, 11 (Cyzicus); Pliny, XXIV, 3 (Rhodes); 
XXVIII, 194 (Samos) ; XXXI, 117; XXXV, 191; 194 (Chios and Selinus of Cilicia). 
Cyprian and Pontic alumen, a mixture of substances with salts of aluminum among 
them, was used in dyeing, refining gold, and preparing hides (Pliny, XXXV, 183-4). 


Products of Seas and Lakes. The most famous fisheries from early 
times were those of the Pontic coast, the Bosporus, and the Propontis. 
The important source is Strabo, VII, 6, 2: ‘‘ These fish are hatched in 
the marshes of Lake Maeotis, and when they have gained a little 
strength they rush out through the mouth of the lake in schools and 
move along the Asian shore as far as Trapezus and Pharnacia. It is 
here that the catching of the fish first takes place, though the catch is 
not considerable for the fish have not yet grown to their normal size. 
But when they reach Sinope, they are mature enough for catching and 
salting. Yet when once they touch the Cyaneae and pass by these, the 
creatures take such fright at a certain white rock which projects from 
the Chalcedonian shore that they forthwith turn to the opposite shore. 
There they are caught by the current, and since at the same time the 
region is so formed by nature as to turn the current of the sea there to 
Byzantium and the Horn at Byzantium, they naturally are driven 
together thither and thus afford the Byzantines and the Roman people 
considerable revenue." Of. Strabo, XII, 3, 19, Pharnacia; 11, Sinope; 
Pliny, IX, 50f., Byzantium and Chalcedon; Polyb., IV, 38. Pliny 
(IX, 44 ff.) lists a number of varieties of Pontic fish: tunny, scarus 
(wrasse), sole, turbot, and others—adding that many stay for a time 
in the Propontis. The tunny appears on the early coins of Cyzicus 
(Head, 523), and a guild of fishermen is known from there (J. H. S., 
XXIV [1904], 32, no. 43). There is also mention of the tuna of 
Parium (Pliny, XXXII, 146; Athen., ITI, 116c). Galen (De Alim. 
Fac., YII, 24, 6) rates fresh fish from the Pontus as best, the pickled 
fish (váp:ixos) from there as second only to that of Spain and Sardinia 
(Ill, 30, 4; cf. Strabo, IIT, 2, 6; Aelian, Hist. Anim., IV, 9; XV, 
3, 5; 10), and the Pontic mullets and korakinoé as second only to its 
sardines and young tunnies (Ael., loc. cif. ; ef. III, 40, 6; Athen., III, 
118c, Sinope; and in general see Ael., Hist. Anim., IX, 59 ff. ; Philostr., 
Imag., I, 13; Athen., I, 270; TIT, 119b; VII, 295e; 819a; 826f). Be- 
sides the places mentioned, salt fish were pickled at Amastris (Ael, 
Hist. Amm., XV, 5), at Tieium and Heracleia Pontica (Ps.-Arist., 
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Mir. Ausc., 73; Ael, loc. cit. ; Athen., VIII, 331c), at Chalcedon (Aul. 
Gell., N. A., VI, 16, 5), and cities on the Propontis (Ael., loc. cit.). 


Fishing provided food for the inhabitants of the islands and the shores of Asia 
Minor. The scarus (wrasse), which was most plentiful in the Carpathian sea, was 
used to stock the Campanian and Latin coast in the time of Claudius (Pliny, IX, 
02; ci. Varro in Aul. Gell., N. A., VI, 16, 5; Lydus, De Meg., III, 63). Rhodes was 
noted for its sturgeon (helops: Varro, R. R., IT, 0, 2; Colum., VIII, 16, 9), Pamphylia 
too (Pliny, IX, 169; Aul. Gell, Lc.; Athen. VII, 294; VIII, 360d), and Iasus lived 
almost completely by its fishing (Strabo, XIV, 2, 21; Pliny, IX, 33). Clazomenae 
had some fame for its fish sauce (garum, Pliny, XXXI, 94). 

Coastal lagoons, inland lakes, and rivers doubtless yielded their toll. We have 
mention of the lagoons of Artemis of Ephesus (Straho, XIV, 1, 26), where valuable 
fishing rights were rented, and of the well-stocked Lake Stiphene near Pontie 
Laodiceia (XII, 3, 38). The Sangarius River (see Livy, XXXIX, 18, 8: “ not so 
: memorable for its size as for the fact that it supplies the neighboring people with 
an enormous amount of fish") entirely belies for modern investigators its ancient 
and mediaeval reputation (Von Diest, Peterm. Mitteil., Erg.-Heft., 116, 19). 

Other sea food is also mentioned: mussels of Ephesus (Athen., III, 87c; 90d; 92d), 
Cyzicus (Pliny, XXXII, 62), Ahydus (Athen. III, 92d), Grynium, and Myrina 
(Pliny, XXXII, 59); shell-fish of Miletus (O0. G. I. S., 750: ó aróNos rev owAnvokevrav) ; 
scallops of Mitylene and Chios (Pliny, XXXII, 150; Athen., III, 92d); crayfish of 
Chios and Sigeum; lobsters of the Hellespont (Athen., III, 105e-d) ; crabs of Parium 
(Athen., III, 92d); shrimps of Iasus (Athen., III, 105e) ; snails from the Hellespont 
(Strabo, XIII, 1, 15: Linum) and Astypalaea (Pliny, VIII, 140; XXX, 32; 126}. 

The best sponges came from near Antiphellus of Lycia, good ones from Rhodes, 
and inferior ones from the Hellespont (Pliny, XXXI, 131, quoting Polybius, IX, 
149). 

Although Asian purple was considered inferior to Phoenician (Pliny, IX, 127; 
Ed. Dioct., 16, 85 ff.), it was prepared at many points on the coasts and supported 
an active dyeing industry. The fishing and processing of purple were both carried 
on in Caria (Aristot, Hist. Anim., V, 15, 3; Athen, III, 88f), Chios (Athen., XII, 
539f, Alexander), Colophon (Ovid, Metam., VI, 8), Cos (Paton, no. 309; Hor., Odes, 
IV, 13, 13; Jav., VIIL, 101), Cyprus (Isid., Orig., XIX, 28, 3; Lydus, De Mag., II, 13), 
Ephesus (F. H.G., IV, 383), Rhodes (Vitruv., VII, 13), Sigeum ( Arist. H. Anim., 
V, 15, 5), and Pontus, which produced a dark purple (Vitruv., VII, 13). There was. 
an island in the Propontis named Porphyrio (Pliny, V, 151). On purple dyeing at 
the inland towns of Laodiceia, Hierapolis, Sardes, and Thyatira, see below on 


industries. 

The Organization of the Land. The discussion of the organization 
and exploitation of these resources cannot be divorced from a considera- 
tion of the basie organization of the people who possessed them. It 
is very well-known what a congeries of peoples had invaded and set- 
tled Asia Minor and what a confused mixture of urban, tribal, sacred, 
and royal territories the country formed at the time when Home accepted 
the Attalid inheritance. 

The process of fusion among peoples had advanced somewhat, how 
far the following passage of Strabo may show (XII, 4, 4): “It is 
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difficult to mark the boundaries between the Bithynians and the Phry- 
gians and the Mysians, or even those between the Doliones round Cyzi- 
eus and the Mygdonians and the Trojans. And it is agreed that each 
tribe is ‘apart’ from the others (in the case of the Phrygians and 
Mysians at least, there is a proverb, ‘Apart are the boundaries of the 
Mysians and the Phrygians’) but that it is difficult to mark the 
boundaries between them” (cf. also XII, 8, 3; 10). Thus the boun- 
daries between regions had become blurred in Strabo's time: this was 
true for those between eastern Lydia and Phrygia (XII, 8, 3; XIII, 
4, 10-11) and also for those on the borders of Lydia, Caria, and Phrygia 
(XIII, 4, 12). The result was that the Romans felt no need of fol- 
lowing ethnic divisions in organizing the assize districts. Lines of 
distinction became equally blurred between Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, 
and Cappadocia; yet that each of these regions was different in the 
character of its population and represented a definite division of the 
country, none could doubt. Least assimilated were the Greeks, who, 
having maintained for centuries a city life on the coast, were now 
through the hellenistic colonies and the pursuit of commerce being 
drawn into the interior, and the Gauls (Strabo, XII, 5, 1-2), the latest 
invaders, who had maintained among themselves their own tribal 
organization. ! 
In spite of the very real differences due to the diversity of dominant 
racial stocks and the great variety of territorial units, there remained 
in the basic social structure an institution that provided the substance 
from which the varied organizations of hellenistie and Roman times 
could be built up—the Anatolian village. Before attempting to describe 
the organization of territories and estates, or the process of urbaniza- 
tion, it is necessary therefore to discuss its forms and relationships. 
Tho villages were the natural centers for the agricultural people— 
the native tillers of the soil, the shepherds, and the herdsmen—and are 
still so in Turkey today. They seem to be almost indestructible and 
have remained in all regions of the couniry regardless of racial stock, 
political organization, vicissitudes of conquest, or degree of culture. 
The many words used to describe them reflect the confusion caused by 
their varying relationships and the differing degrees of development 
which the Greeks and Romans discovered or produced among them. 
Koépy, village, is usual; but in time xaroia, settlement, and Sjpos, a 
deme, became synonyms.  Téópow, tower, probably represented the cen- 
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tral village or fortified house upon an estate; but wipyos, mipyov, and 
tetparipyw (fort, little fort, and four-towered fort) were as commonly 
used, while other strongholds might be simply éxvpépara or ópospa. In 
addition we find the terms ópos, parish, yewooóvg, neighborhood, réros, 
locality, and „árpa or pávðpas folds or byres; the two latter at times 
appear as subdivisions of a xóuxy. No less confusing are the various 
terms used to describe combinations of villages which had not achieved 
the status of cities. The words «owóv, commune or union, Tpixwpia, 
union of three villages, rerpaxwpia, of four, revrakopía, of five, Mevradypirat, 
members of a union of five, and so on up to the ‘Exraxwyjrat, members 
of a union of seven (part of a tribal area in Pontus), ¢@vos, tribe, 
xwporoks, vilage-city, and moóA«pa, town—all attest the puzzling varia- 
tions of form that arose among the developing villages of Asia Minor. 
We find in Galatia a 95&os with a central pecokópov; and in the Chry- 
saorian union of Caria the villages forming it so cut across all known 
relationships that Strabo was at a loss for a term and called it simply 
a otornpa (XIV, 2, 25). 

Here we shall discuss the village system as it relates to the organi- 
zation of the land, leaving for later discussion its connection with the 
development of the cities. As there exists no thorough study of the 
villages and tribes of Asia Minor what is said below can only be illus- 
trative, tentative, and incomplete. We shall consider the people on 
the land according as they belonged to estates, to city territories, to 
temple lands, or to native tribes. 


Villages on Estates. On the royal lands and large estates of the 
Persian and early Seleucid regimes the villagers had probably been 
serfs, attached to the land and paying their taxes and rents either 
directly to the king’s officials or indirectly through a landowner to 
whom the king had made a grant. | 

The estate of Asidates in the Caicus valley had a central rópots, 
“high and large, and furnished with battlements and a considerable 
force of warlike defenders.” When Xenophon and his followers 
attacked it, most of the slaves (dv8pdro8) about the tower (it was the 
inhabited center) ran away, taking the animals with them. This attack 
was unsuccessful; but when Asidates in order to fend off another “ left 
his tower and encamped in villages (xópas)} below the town (równa) of 
Parthenium," he was captured by Xenophon and his troops (Anab., 
VII, 8, 12-24). A similar relationship at Apameia between proprietors, 
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slaves (serfs), and property in land is revealed in Plut, Humen., 8: 
* Moreover, having promised to give his soldiers their pay within three 
days, he sold them the homesteads and castles about the country, which 
were full of slaves and flocks (ras xarà rjv xópav erates xal rerpazvpylas 
copárov Kal Booxnpdrwv yepotcas). Then every captain in the phalanx 
or commander of mercenaries who had bought a place was supplied by 
Eumenes with implements and engines of war and took it by siege; 
and thus every soldier received the pay that was due him, in a distri- 
bution of the captured properties." This was done by Eumenes’ right 
as the royal representative to dispose of royal domain land to new 
possessors. 

The gift of royal domain land in the Troad made by Seleueus to 
Aristodicides of Assus included villages on the land. After defining 
the grant of 1,500 plethra of land at Petra he adds: ' If the crown 
peasants of the locality in which Petra lies wish to live in Petra for 
protection, we have ordered Aristodicides to let them do so” (oi àà 
Bacrruxoi Aaoi oi éx tov rómov Éy © srv 4 Tlérpa dap BovAwvrar oixetvy èv rt 
Ilérpa &edaAeíae čvere, avvreráxapev *Apiorodtxidy dav aðroùs oixeiv, Welles, 
no. 11). In the sale to Queen Laodice of royal land in Mysia near 
Cyzicus and Zeleia (cf. Xen., Hellen., IV, 1, 15), we read: xer[pa]- 
Kkapev Aaodixne Ylávvou ropny xal tha Bapw kal thv spoco)0cayp xopav THe Koen, 
6pos tHe T€ Zeuri. yópa Kai rye Kufixnva xal rye ade. rye apxaiar, 7) "j& pev 
érdves llévvov xipns, o[vv ]yporpialopevn 53 irò rad ]v yewpyotvrey rAnociov Zvescv 
TOU drorepécOat Tò xwpiov . . . kal el ties <Ois thv xo[palv tratrny éu[ai]- 
wrovow TÓTO. Kat TOUS vmpxovras aUrO [is A]aov?[s vo ]voutovs oiv rois trdpxovaw 
vüciw xai otv vais [rot élydrov xai mwevryxocrot Érovs mpocóbow, àp|yv]ptov 
TaXávroev tpidxovra—époiws 82 kal ef ries é[xk] ris xópgs rasvgs Óvres Aaoi 
pereXnAs05a0a» cis dAXovs Tómovs. “ We have sold to Laodice Pannu Come, 
both the manor house and the land belonging to the village, bounded 
by the land of Zeleia and by that of Cyzicus and by the old road which 
used to run above Pannucome, but which has been plowed up by the 
neighboring farmers so that they might take the place for themselves, 
. . . and any hamlets there may be in the land, and the folk who live 
there with their households and all their property, and with the income 
of the fifty-ninth year, at the price of thirty talents of silver— so 
also any of the folk of this village who have moved away to other 
places . . . ” (Welles, no. 18). 


Note the rówe in the territory of the xóu, the immediate income 
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for Laodice, and the control over persons who may have moved away. 
The problem involved in the addition of both these grants to city terri- 
tories is discussed below. The neighboring farmers must be other pro- 
prietors, but whether they belonged to a city territory and so were in 
full ownership or to the royal land and so in possession only of revocable 
grants is not made clear (see below on the Thracian Village). 

The most important document of all is the inscription of Sardis 
referring to the estate of Mnesimachus, a grant of Antigonus. Leaving 
for discussion elsewhere the portion referring to the loan from Artemis, 
we read: €or otv [rd na?’ tv ro]$ otkov xdpar aïe (at) xarotvrae ToBadrpovpa 
Kaun èv Saphave wedi év "IAov Specs ampooxipovaw 88 [mpós thy xó] pay vaUTqV 
Kai GAAat kõpat  Kadcira: "Tav6ov kai KopBdiArcra, ddpos trav xwpav eis tiv 
Ilv0éov [. . . xJurscapyiav rot émavrod xpvoot mevrókovra: Cor. 89 xal kAgpos 
èv Kwapoa mrAnciov ToBadpovpa, | pópos ro] enavrod xpvoo: Tpeis: or. 8e 
Kat GAAy kou» llepiucacooTpa év Moporov Sar, dópos eis rv [. . .]aptov 
XWlapxiay ToU évtavroD xpvcoit mevr5jkovra érrá'* ~ore 96 kai (èv) Moparov Sarı 
KAjpos èv Naypioa, dópos eis rjv Xayaptov Kopedos xüuoapxíav xpvsot Tpeis 
ófloÀAoi xpvatod récoapes’ čare B9 kal GAAy kúpy dy “Arrovdsas 1) kaAccra, "IAov 
KÖN, $ópos Tov éwavro) xpvcot rpeis ÓófloAol xpvuatoo 7pets* èx wacay obyp Tov 
Kwpov Kal èk tov KAypwv Kat röv oixorédwy Tpookvpóvroy Kal rõv Xaov sravoucéoy 
cU» Trois Vrápxovotv kat TOv ayyelwy THY olynpaY kal TOU dópov ro) apyupLKOU xai 
TOU AxrOvpytxoU Kai THY GAAWY Twv ywoguéveov K TaY Kopdy KAL xwpis roUTov ETE 
TÀéov, rijs Staipécews yevopevys, eEaipyyea éAafdev TvGeos xai “Adpacros. év TRad- 
povpos abdAry, Kai (fo TAS avARs cio oixiac Tay Aawy Kal TOv oikerov Kal wapd~ 
Seco. Oo arópov åpraßöv Ocxamévre, kai èv Ilepracacucrpos oixdweda omdpov 
épraBay rpiay kai mapáDewro. eTópov ápra(/S)&v Tpuov kal oikérat oi karowoUvres 
čv TroÓTo TÖ Témy k.T.À. 

* These are then the items of which the estate consists; to wit, the 
villages named as follows: Tobalmoura, a village in the Sardian plain 
on the hill of Ilos, and as appurtenances thereto other villages also: 
Tandos', as it is called, and Combdilipia; the dues payable by the said 
villages to the chiliarchy of Pytheos . . . are 50 gold staters a year. 
There is also an allotment at Kinaroa near Tobalmoura; its dues are 
3 gold staters a year. There is also another village, Periasasostra, in 
the water of Morstas; its dues, payable to the chiliarchy of ...-arios, 
are 57 gold staters a year. There is also in the water of Morstas an 
allotment at Nagrioa; its dues, payable to the chiliarchy of Sagarios 
son of Koreis, are 3 gold staters and 4 gold obols. There is also another 
village in Attouda called Village of Ilos; its dues are 3 gold staters 
and 3 gold obols. Now from all the villages, and from the allotments 
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and the dwelling-plots thereto appertaining, and from the serfs with 
all their households and belongings, and from the wine vessels and the 
ducs rendered in money and in labor, and from the revenues of other 
kinds accruing from the villages and still more besides these, when the 
division took place, Pytheos and Adrastos received as separate property 
a farmstead at Tbalmoura; and apart from the farmstead are the houses 
of the serfs and slaves, and two gardens requiring fifteen artabas of 
seed, and at Periasasostra dwelling-plots requiring three artabas of 
seed, and gardens requiring three artabas of seed, as well as slaves 
dwelling at that place" (names follow). See Buckler and Robinson, 
Sardis, VII, 1, no. 1. | 

Here is a large fief in several divisions, yielding income to Mnesi- 
machus from its villages of serfs who rendered dues in wine, money, 
labor, and in other forms, and on which he paid dues to the 
government. 


Village Settlements of Soldiers. The Sardis inscription mentions 
another type of holding called an allotment («Ajpos), which was evi- 
dently small, those in the possession of Mnesimachus being not unlike 
the holdings of Pytheus and Adrastus. They usually originated in a 
division of royal land into small plots given as a reward for service to 
soldiers, veterans, and others. In such cases the king often, perhaps 
usually, kept his claim to the ownership of the land, merely introduc- 
ing a new clement into the agrarian population as the Persians had 
done before; but sometimes such a settlement was a prelude to the aliena- 
tion of royal land to ‘aid new colonial foundations or adjacent cities. 
Villages so formed were in either case called xerowía, settlements. We 
know of many such, called “ Macedonian settlements " (xaroixiat Maxe- 
8óvov), dating from Seleucid times, some of which became attached to 
cities, others of which developed into cities in Roman times: e. g., 
Doidye, Nacrasa, Hyreani, Cadi, ete. (a full list in P. W., s. v. * Katoi- _ 
koi"). The best Seleucid document on the character of these assign- 
ments comes from Smyrna and is concerned with the addition of colo- 
nists to Magnesia: robs êu Mayvycig karoíxous xai robs bralĝpovs mets xal 
rots wélous orparuiras kal roUs dAAous rots olxotyras èu Mayvyoig, “the set- 
tlers in Magnesia, the cavalry in the open, the infantry, and all others 
who dwell in Magnesia” (O. G. I. S., 229, 1. 92). It goes on to say 


(1l. 100 ff.) : deS0yGar woritas re aürobs dv[lat] xol Utmápxew abrois rà arà 
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Soa kal rois GhAos moitas Vmápxe, kal rods re kAjpovs adrav robs Bo öv re ô 
Geds kai cwrip “Avrioxos émexopnacv abrois kai mep o[ 5] *“AAcéavSpos yeypddyrer, 
elvat aŭrois d8exarevrous, xal dav mpocopwÜj 4 xópa Gv éxovow of mpórcpov Svres 
ip Mayvgoio «drone: rj mode Tj juerépa, imdpyev adbtois robs Tpés KApous | 
Bepeàv xai 73v aréXeav abroís pévew thy viv bmápxovcav. “ Be it resolved 
that they shall be citizens and possess all the rights the other citizens 
possess; the allotments which the saviour god Antiochus granted them 
and about which Alexander wrote shall remain free of the tithe, and 
should the land which the former settlers in Magnesia possess be added 
to our city, their three allotments shall remain free and their present 
immunity shall stand." An example of a non-urban military settle- 
ment from the reign of Antiochus III is recorded in Joseph., Ant., 
XII, 3, 4: * Learning of the sedition in Lydia and Phrygia, I thought 
the matter required great care; and after counsel with my friends on 
the necessary course of action, it was decided to move two thousand 
families of Jews with their effects from Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
to the forts and the most essential places. . . . When you bring them 
to the aforesaid places you will give to each of the families a place for 
building their houses and a portion of land for cultivation and for 
planting of vines, and allow them freedom from taxes upon the fruits 
of the earth for ten years. Measure out for them sufficient grain to 
support their servants until they get bread from the land and give a 
sufficient amount to those who minister to their needs, so that through 
gaining kindness from me they may be more zealous about my interests." 

How far the systems thus revealed were modified by the Pergamene 
kings is not completely clear. Estates once held by friends and rela- 
tives could be called in by the last Attalid (O. G. I. S., 338: xai ras 
yuvatxas why . . . Tay aveAnupérw(v) ex Tay obry röv yeyerguévov Baauukóv, 
“and the women except those taken from the estates which became 
royal. The supporters of Aristonicus were probably drawn in large 
part from villages of serfs on royal estates and fiefs, Strabo, XIV, 1, 
38: cis Bà v peodyatav dv AOpowe Sà raxéov mA58os drdpwy re avOparwy kai 
SovAwv éx? éAcvÜcpía karakekAnaévov, ** Going up into the interior he quickly 
collected a large number of needy men and slaves, whom he invited 
with a promise of freedom." They had to attack and win by storm 
Attalid colonies such as Apollonis. Athenaeus (XV, 69'7e, from Deme- 
trius of Scepsis) mentions Ctesiphon “ whom the first Attalus, ruler 
of Pergamum after Philetaerus, appointed judge of the royal serfs in 
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Aeolis ? (8v . - . “Arrados Sxacrizy xaÜeaáxe. BamArkév riy mep ryv Alola). 
So the system of royal lands and fiefs with villages of serfs probably 
continued without much impairment until the Roman period. Rostov- 
tzeff has shown that the Attalids tended to centralize the exploitation in 
thcir own hands and were less generous than the Seleucids in alienating 
royal lands either for the benefit of cities or through grants that might 
be attached to the city territories. 

Military allotments were frequent and important; even their city 
foundations possessed a military form. As examples of their practice 
we may note: 1) Polybius, V, 78, 5: émpyyeiAare . . . réwov Bócev edi) 
mpos xaroiav. “ Attalus (dealing with discontented Gallic allies) prom- 
ised . . . to give them suitable land for settlement.” 2) I. B. M., IV, 
2, 1001 (ef. Robert, Villes, 76): oi & .. .aÀeías orpariðraı oí SiaBavres 
èv rë ue’ ret cis rods karà Keppdvycov kal Opdxnv rórovs exv. “ The soldiers 
from ... aleia who crossed in year 15 (145 B.C.) to the Chersonese 
and Thrace paid their vow” (these were called up for service from a 
military village near Gelembe). 3) Inschr. v. Perg., VIII, 1, no. 158, 
a settlement on city territory of Pergamum. After broken lines which 
mention «Ajpo, allotments, of vus yğs, cleared land, it goes on, r&v 8é 
dA[Aew» rois éoreyvorompévlots éd» T9 rede YArys mwAéÓpa éxaróv, [&à]nuzéAov 
T[Aéfpa Séxa, räv] 88 paprw éoveyvomowuévov éxáoro Yrs [mAé pa mevrjk]lovra, 
dprédov mévre, reAovoty èx roóray ¿[x pèv ros ofvev ro]? ve airov Kal róv Aowrów 
kapmáy dexdryv. . . . ** Of the others, assign to those who are in barracks 
in the eity 100 plethra of clear land and 10 of vineyard, to those not 
yet in barracks, 50 plethra of clear land and 5 of vineyard. They shall 
pay a tithe on the wine and grain and other fruits." 4) O.G. I. S., 
338: in 133 Pergamum gave citizenship to city residents, to soldiers 
settled in the city and the land, to the Macedonians, the Mysians, the 
settlers enrolled in the fort and the old city, to the Masdyenians, and 
to the poliee and other auxiliaries who were dwelling or had acquired 
land in the city or the country, as well as to their women and children. 
A. great part of these were military colonists, or their descendants, of 
either the Pergamene or Seleucid regimes. 

Under both these regimes the settlements of soilitezy colonists, 
whether Greek or Macedonian or native, could not be considered serfs; 
there is too much evidence of corporate action by them (P. W., s. v. 
* Katoikoi" 10), and they presumably tended to raise the status of 
their neighbors. On the other hand, a great number of the large 
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grants made by the Seleucids were attached to city territories, thus 
being lost to royal land altogether. Many of the allotments, even when 
they did not form regular colonies themselves, were also attached. We 
must assume that the Roman regime found the amount of the ancient 
royal lands greatly reduced and the area within which serfdom could 
flourish correspondingly lessened. It is probable that the results of 
the war with Aristonicus and the apparent Roman decision not to treat 
crown lands as public property continued a process already at work in 
western Asia Minor. Serfdom was weakening through the reduction 
of the royal lands, the extension of military allotments, and the rise 
of cities. Before discussing the village system in city territories, 
however, we must turn to regions farther east. 

Here the old system remained stronger. The principal centers of 
the Galatians continued to be forts (¢povpua, Strabo, XII, 5, 2 on 
Blucium and Peium), from which kings, tetrarchs, or nobles controlled 
landed estates and Phrygian villages. King Deiotarus was known in 
Rome as “ diligentissimus agricola et pecuarius " (Cic., Dezot., 27). 
On the region of one of the Galatian royal estates Strabo (XII, 6, 1) 
writes: 7 x#pa póflara exrpépeae ÜavpaoTOs . . . kal tues é$ abrOy rotruv 
peyicraus TÀoÓrovs éxrjoavro* 'Apn)vras & vzép Tpuakogías écxe woipvas v rois 
téras trovras, “The country is remarkably productive of sheep... 
and some persons have acquired very great wealth from this alone. 
Amyntas had over three hundred flocks of sheep in this region.” This 
region, the Axylon on the borders of Galatia and Lycaonia, contained 
many villages (see Anderson, J. H. S., XIX [1899], 52 ff.; 280 f.; 
the index of M. A. M. A., 1; A.J. A., XXXVI [1932], 455 ff.; and 
Ramsay, Jahreshefte, VII [1904], beibl., 57 ff.), but no cities devel- 
oped. The presence of other landowners besides the king is note- 
worthy. One suspects that they belonged to the same or a similar 
group as the great Galatian lords who gave the people sumptuous publie 
banquets (O. G. I. S., 533; I. G. R. P., III, 157; Athen., IV, 150d-f). 
But a system of serfdom on royal lands and large private estates in 
Galatia is largely a matter of inference. The wealth of the leaders of 
the conquering people could hardly rest on any other base. As we 
shall see, the Galatian villages gained some measure of corporate 
organization in the course of time. 

Of Cappadocia and Pontus there can be no doubt. Cities were few, 
and strongholds (¢povpra, épvpara) everywhere. On the region of Mazaea, 
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Strabo says (XII, 2, 9): tpéwov ydp twa otpardzedov 3v abrois jj weds. 
viv & dAAnv doddActoy tiv abrüv re xal copdrwr £x TÀy épupárov eixov röv èv 
rois fpovpias, & moAAA imápxe, rà piv Bacrsad, rà Sè trav íAew, “In a way ` 
the city was for them (the kings) a camp. And as for their security - 
in their strongholds, their own and that of their slaves, they got it 
from the defenses in these strongholds, of which there are many, some 
belonging to the kings and others to their friends." Such royal proper- 
ties are known near Mazaca (loc. cit.), at Herpa (XII, 2, 8), and in 
- the western part of the country at Nora or Neroassus and Cadena, and 
probably near Garsauira Archelais (XII, 2, 6). A village named 
Tetrapyrgia was situated near Mazaca (Ptol, V, 6,13). The kings’ 
* friends " were the feudal nobility who often seriously checked the 
royal authority (Diodor., X XXI, 21; Cic., Fam., XV, 2; XV, 4; Att., 
VI, 1, 3), one or more of whom were probably important as chief men 
in each strategie. The lower elasses?? lived in numerous villages on 
their lord's domains practically as slaves, since they or their children 
eould be sold abroad; from these came the great numbers of Cappa- 
docian slaves in Rome (Horace, Epist., I, 6, 39: mancipiis locuples 
eget aeris Cappadocum rex, “ Rich in slaves but poor in coin is the 
Cappadocian king." Cf. Pers., Sat., VI, 77; Martial, VI, 77; X, 76; 
Juven., VIT, 15). The slaves of the Cappadocians received by Hadrian 
for service in the camps (Vit. Hadr., 13, 7: a Cappadocibus servitia 
castris profutura suscepit) can be nothing but the serfs on the estates 
and temples (see below). The many villages and strongholds of Pontus 
(Strabo, XII, 8, passim), such as Mithridates’ treasuries, or Icizari of 
Amaseia, near which a royal palace was situated, or the ¢povpu that 
Pompey tore down, show that Pontus was at base essentially the same 
as Cappadocia. 

The evidence is at hand for Commagene in the inscription of Nem- 
rud Dag (Jalabert et Monterde, I, 1): The king placed the people of 
the kingdom in divisions by villages and cities (xarà xdépas xai wdAas, 
. 1. 94) for the celebration of religious rites; several villages were con- 
secrated by the king, and from their revenues was created a foundation 
(poaó8ovs re Aan[3ávov årò xwv, dv éyó kaÜwatoca, ]. 140) for the sacred 
rites; their inhabitants are referred to later (171) as hieroduli. It is 
plain that they had changed from royal serfs to temple serfs. Thus in 
eastern Asia Minor the old way of living in villages and the feudal 


** Cf Strabo, XI, 3, 6, for the organization of society by castes in Albania. 
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organization of society remained firmly established down into the 
Roman period, neither eaten away by grants and allotments, nor broken 
down by the growth of cities. 

Villages on City Territories. On city territories we have to deal 
with three possibilities—villagers upon publie lands of the city, upon - 
lands privately owned by citizeus of the city, and upon lands which 
they possessed as citizens of the city. The last case creates no prob- 
lem, since many cities had a wide territory and in these some land- 
owners might naturally reside at a distance from the center. In the 
first two cases the villagers differed in status from the citizens (if 
we disregard the possibility that one citizen had rented lands from 
another), and only slowly, if ever, attained equality with them. 

The history of Heracleia Pontica as given by Strabo (XII, 3, 4) is 
instructive: '* This, too, has been said, that the Milesians who were 
first to found Heracleia forced the Mariandyni, who held the place 
before them, to serve as helots, so that they sold them, but not beyond 
the boundaries of their country (for the two peoples came to an agree- 
ment on this)." Thus conquest gave the Heracleians a large territory 
with the native tribesmen in a position halfway between serfs and 
slaves. (See Jones, C. E. E. P., 149, 419, on Heracleia's territory.) 
We have several documents from Priene: Znschr. v. Priene, no. 1: a 
letter of Alexander: räv év NavAóxwo [xarocotv|rwv 9moc pév ciot [pervert] s, 
afirlo[vd]uous eva xa[i ¿ñevê]épovs, éx [ovr Jas Tjv tle yv lei ras oixías 
ras ev [rH 7 ]óA« waloals xai r3y xópav- à [co]: [88 uj] Mpmvelis oixe]t[v 
év xópais], ais àv Séw[vrat a)$roí-] rò 86 .. . xoi Mupo[wovocav? —x]ai 
Ife... ] xópav [ylwóoxo 3 elvat, robs 8 xarowoUvras èv rais xépate 
ravras dépew rots dépovs. (* All citizens of Priene residing in Naulochus 
shall be free and autonomous, in possession of both the land and all 
the houses and territory within the city; non-citizens may dwell in the 
villages that they need. But I recognize . . . as my territory, and 
the residents in these villages shall pay the tribute." Thus at Priene 
we have the citizens and non-citizens in villages on city territory side 
by side with other villagers on royal land. The process of fusion 
could advance rapidly in such a situation. Other inscriptions mention 
Pedieis, who belonged to the territory both of Priene and Magnesia; 
these were evidently native inhabitants of the lower Maeander valley 
(Inschr. v. Priene, 3; 14; 15; 16), who possessed in both cities a 
separate corporate existence (ibid., 3: röv 8à x[r]yudrov àv [oi YIe]&wis 
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«éxrnvra, pij elva aùr «r[yloacGa, “Fle may not acquire the lands pos- 
sessed by the Pedieis”; zb¢d., 14: éri rots Mdyvyras| xai rots àAAovs 
Ile|eis; cf. P. W., s. v. “ Pedieis”). These villagers and others like 
them eventually became the catoeci and paroeci, so frequently men- 
tioned in both cities, who were sharing in city feasts and rites by the 
beginning of the Roman period (see I. v. Pr., and J. v. Mag., indices 
under these words). 

Between the situation in Heracleia and the one in Priene or Mag- 
nesia falls that observable in Cyzicus and Zeleia. .A decree of Alexan- 
der's time (S. I. G.?, 279) at Zeleia reads as follows: aipeOjvar ávBpas 
&v[én] rév moMráv èk roð Siow dvevperas raw xepíov trav Sypociov, doa pi oi 
Dpiyes £xovres dópov éréAcov, “ Elect nino men from the citizen body as 
investigators of the publie lands, such as are not in the possession of 
the tribute-paying Phrygians." These Phrygians were probably serfs, 
similar to those on the adjacent estate of Laodice, on the publie land 
of Zeleia, which later became private land upon city territory. A 
grant of city land of Zeleia to a publie benefactor parallels exactly the 
ease of Laodice's estate: A. M., IX (1884), 58; Rostovtzeff, Kol., 261: 
KAcdvipw llapuévovros ce)»epyérg yevouévo ris 7óA«os Sotvar ycAnprov Saceins, 
«A5pov èv rë medio, oixinv, xyrov, xépapov dudopéwy éxardv, Aeov abrouov, 
á&réAeay &yopaloy TeXéov, kal mpocdpiny, aŭro ral éxyóvow, kal arédpavov xptocor, 
* Grant to Cleander son of Parmenuo, benefactor of the city, a half- 
allotment of rough land, an allotment on the plain, house, garden, pot- 
ter's earth for 100 amphorae, serfs with their houses, freedom from 
market taxes, a front seat for himself and his descendants, and a golden 
erown." One may ask how far the development of the village and the 
process of fusion had gone by the time that Zeleia became a village of 
Cyzieus (Strabo, XII, 8, 11). A hint in regard to the first step is 
given by an inscription of the “ Thracian village" near Cyzicus 
(J. H. S., XXIV [1904], 22): Opaxoxopira. ro Be tiv orójXXqv raé- 
pwcay rèp eükapmías Kal dBraBias räv kapmOv Kal trip vyuwtas kal owrypias 
TOV yeokTeiTV Kal THY cvvepxojuévov ext Tov Gedy kai karowosvrov Opaxiay Kapnv. 
Madias Xrpdrwves rö Ged wal roils xw|pajrats Stoxjocas mpéros thv atnv èx 
rév Siwy eravyaddpevos ámoxaréor4cev, “ The villagers of the Thracian 
village consecrated the stele to the god for a good harvest, the safety 
of the crops, the health and safety of the possessors, the people who 
assembled to the god, and the inhabitants of the Thracian Village. 
Meidias son of Strato, the first dicecetes, contributed and restored the 
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stele at his own expense to the god and the villagers." Thus between 
the first copy and the restoration of the stele the village had acquired 
a corporate existence with a dioecetes and probably other officials (cf. 
A.M., X [1885], 203). . Whether the yeoxrerat were possessors of 
village lands or of Cyzicene lands near the village is not certain; 
they appear again in C.J. G., 3695b (Günen): a vow iip éa[vlros 
«ai THS yvvaukós xal Tey TéKvov Kal yeokrevóv xal «]opgráv. 

Thus the villagers on city territories, whether upon private estates 
or public lands, tended to become settlers, eatoeci or paroeci, instead 
of serfs; and their villages to acquire a corporate existence. The 
process was doubtless accelerated in some cases by the decay of cities; 
such was the case at Zeleia, Adrasteia, Priapus (Strabo, XIII, 1, 13), 
Gargara (58), Gergitha (70), and other places in the Troad; at Larisa 
of Ephesus (XIII, 3, 2) and Myus near Miletus (XIV, 1, 10). Some 
cities on the Carian coast also were absorbed into the territories of 
their more fortunate neighbors. This process brought the citizens 
nearer to an equality with the villagers. It has been shown above 
that military allotments were also a factor in this process of levelling. 
It was further advanced by the admission of selected Asiatics, 
usually soldiers, to citizenship (note at Smyrna, O. G. I. S., 229; 
at Aspendus, Wilhelm, Beiträge, IV, 61), and the assumption of 
city forms by native cities, e. g. Sardis or Selge. The result was that 
in the old city territories of western Asia Minor the system of serfdom 
had practically passed away by Roman times. A good illustration of 
the condition of land-holding in these territories at the beginning of 
the Augustan period comes from Cos, I. G. E. P., IV, 1087 (deme of 
Haleis): roi karowcivres ép và Bápo ràv 'AXevrímv xal ro [i] evexrnuévoe xai 
roi yeop'ycüvre[ s] ev "AXevrc kai YIéAg, ray re woderréy kai "Pouaíov xai perotkov. 
* Residents in the deme of Haleis, possessors and farmers in Haleis 
and Pele, citizens (of Cos), Romans, and meties." The residents were 
the citizens who owned properties; the possessors, tho Romans who had 
come in and acquired properties; and tho farmers, the meties, who 
tilled the soil for both. 

The final step of incorporating the villagers into the city as citizens 
had only rarely been taken and then only under the stress of a great 
emergency, as, for instance, in Pergamum in 133 to keep them from 
joining Aristonicus (O. G. I. S., 338) and in Ephesus in 85 to win 
them from Mithridates (S.I. G.?*, 742). Correspondingly, on large 
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estates in city areas the serfs would tend to become free tenants with 
hereditary leaseholds, who continued to pay their accustomed dues but 
were no different in status from others who might come in and lease 
the lands. We shall find such free tenants upon estates in the Roman 
period in western Asia Minor. 

The most important. factor in extending this change from the old 
Greek cities into the interior must have been the city foundations of 
the Seleucid and Attalid kings, but how far it was successful must 
remain a mystery. Whether the villages were free or not probably 
made little difference in the actual exploitation of the land. Laodiceia 
on the Lyeus shows no sign of possessing an inferior native group in 
the population, but certain xépo remained as a residue from the vil- 
lage system (C. B., 35 ff.; Wien. Anz., XXX [1893], 95; A. J. A., 
III [1887], 346; Jones, C. E. E. P., 14). At Nysa, which was created 
by synoecizing three previous villages, we should not expect to find 
such a group (Strabo, XIV, 1, 46; Steph. Byz.). At Hierapolis, how- 
ever, we find not only the names of several villages—M amolis, Mailouis, 
Motalis, Careara ( ?), Thiunta, Mossyna (Alter. Hierap., 81; 70; 844; 
76; C. B., 124; 142 f.), but also a decree governing the conduct of 
Hierapolitan police in the villages (O. G. I. S., 527; Robert, Hi. An., 
103). There is also mention of a landowner who completed the theater 
(IL A. D.) &à xpenuárev ciok[opicOCvrov in’ aórov (?) xal &à r]zs rGv (ov 
&ypoíkov flonBetas, “through the funds that he contributed and through 
' the aid of his own rusties" (I. G. E. P., IV, 808). Note also the 
“slave” herdsman of the decree regulating pasturage (M. A. M. A., 
IV, 297; Robert, Hi. An., 104). It is probable that the rustic popu- 
lation had been little changed by the growth of the city. Hierapolis is 
no doubt a typical instance, since conditions in Bithynian cities like 
Prusa and Prusias ad Hypium appear to be similar (Dio Chrys., XLV, 
13; I. G. R. P., III, 69); so, too, in Pamphylia about Sillyum 
(I. G. E. P., TIT, 800-802, II A. D.) paroeci inferior to the citizen 
body are found. In the great Pontic territories, which, like Amaseia, 
passed for cities, there existed a large village population (Strabo, 
XII, 3, 39: Tò xouókopov kaXoóuevov wediov, ** the plain called that of a 
thousand villages"). Within the territories of the new cities, unless 
they were small, considerable masses of the population remained un- 
touched. Besides these there were other extensive territories to which 
hardly any experience of city life had come before the Roman period. 
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Villages on Temple Territories. These were the areas, not mutually 
exclusive, of the temple lands and of the independent native communi- 
ties, namely, the villages, unions of villages, or tribes, from both of 
which the kings had probably drawn lands while creating their cities. 
The original position of the agricultural people on the temple lands is 
best seen in Cappadocia and Pontus, where the system survived almost 
unimpaired into the Roman Empire. First, on Comana of Cappadocia, 
there is the testimony of Strabo, XII, 2, 3: “In this Antitaurus are 
deep and narrow valleys, in which are situated Comana and the temple 
of Enyo, whom the people there call ‘Ma.’ It is a considerable city; 
its inhabitants, however, consist mostly of the divinely inspired people 
and the temple-servants who live in it. These inhabitants are Catao- 
nians, who, though in a general way classed as subject to the king, are 
in most respects subject to the priest. The priest is master of the 
temple and also of the temple-servants, who on my sojourn there were 
more than six thousand in number, men and women together. Also, 
considerable territory belongs to the temple, and the revenue is enjoyed 
by the priest. He is second in rank in Cappadocia after the king; 
and in general the priests belonged to the same family as the kings.” 

Here the characteristic outlines emerge clearly: the temple itself 
with its priest, central village, and staff of hieroduli, and a territory 
owned by it from which it collects revenue. The priest’s authority, 
however, probably went beyond the limits of the actual estate to village 
territories not directly owned, such as those added to Comana Pontica 
by Pompey. i 

Passages referring to other temple lands in Cappadocia follow. 
Strabo, XII, 2, 5: ‘The third in rank is the priesthood of Zeus 
Dacieus, which, though inferior to that of Enyo, is noteworthy." Ibid., 
XII, 2, 6: ^ In Morimene at Venasa is the temple of Venasian Zeus, 
which has a settlement of almost three thousand temple-servants and 
also a sacred territory that is very productive, affording the priest a 
yearly revenue of fifteen talents. He too is priest for life, as is the 
priest at Comana, and is second in rank after him." | | 

In Pontus the system had weakened sufficiently to allow the kings, 
and the Romans after them, to intervene directly in the affairs of the 
temples. After describing how the kings had once given to his rela- 
tives the priesthood of Comana of Pontus, Strabo goes on, XII, 8, 84: 
* When Pompey took over the authority, he appointed Archelaiis priest 
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and included within his boundaries, in addition to the sacred land, a 
territory of two schoeni (that is, sixty stadia) in circuit and ordered 
the inhabitants to obey his rule. Now he was governor of these and 
also master of the temple-servants who lived in the city, except that 
he was not empowered to sell them. And even here the temple-servants 
were no fewer in number than six thousand.” Cf. 35 (Lycomedes) ; 
XII, 8, 9 (Cleon). Of Cabira, Strabo (XII, 3, 31) writes: “ It has 
also the temple of Men of Pharnaces, as it is called, the village-city 
Ameria, which has many temple-servants, and also a sacred territory, 
the fruit of which is always reaped by the ordained priest . . . and 
there is also a temple of Selene, like that among the Albanians and 
those in Phrygia. I mean that of Men in the place of the same name 
and that of Men Aseaeus near the Antiocheia that is toward Pisidia 
and that of Men in the country of the Antiocheians " (see below); and 
of Zela (XII, 3, 37): “As for Zelitis, it has a city Zela, fortified on 
. a mound of Semiramis, with the temple of Anaitis, who is also revered 
by the Armenians. Now the sacred rites performed here are charac- 
terized by greater sanctity; and it is here that all the people of Pontus 
make their oaths concerning their matters of greatest importance. The 
large number of temple-servants and the honors of the priests wore, 
in the time of the kings, of the same type as I have stated before, but 
at the present time everything is in the power of Pythodoris. Many 
. persons had abused and reduced both the multitude of temple-servants 
and the rest of the resources of the temple. The adjacent territory also 
was reduced, having been divided into several domains— I mean Zelitis, 
as it is called (which has the city Zela on a mound) ; for in early times 
the kings governed Zela, not as a city, but as a sacred precinct of the 
Persian gods; and the priest was the master of the whole thing. It 
was inhabited by the multitude of temple-servants, and by the priest, 
who had an abundance of resources; and the sacred territory as well as 
that of the priest was subject to him and his numerous attendants.” 
Cf. XI, 8, 4. We may note also the Paphlagonian temples on Mt. 
Olgassys, XII, 3, 40: “ and temples that have been established every- 
where on this mountain are held by the Paphlagonians." 

Examples of further steps in the reduction of the temples come from 
Pessinus of Galatia and Antioch toward Pisidia. Pessinus was too 
great a shrine to be directly attacked, since it could be a valuable friend 
through its hold on the people. It accommodated itself to the Gala- 
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tians, adding five Gauls to its college of priests (O. G. I. S., 540; 541). 
The Pergamene kings had always used guile and kindness to win it 
(Welles, nos. 55-59; Strabo, XII, 5, 8). Strabo (loc. cit.) says of the 
Augustan temple: '  Pessinus is the greatest of the emporiums in that 
part of the world, containing a temple of the Mother of the gods, which 
is an object of great veneration. ‘They call her Agdistis. The priests 
were in ancient times potentates, so I might call them, who reaped the 
fruits of a great priesthood, but at present their prerogatives have been 
much reduced, although the emporium still endures.” Then comes the 
following on Men of Antioch (XII, 8, 14): * Here there was also a 
priesthood of Men A<s>eacus which had a number of temple-slaves 
and sacred places, but the priesthood was destroyed after the death of 
Amyntas by those who were sent thither as his inheritors.” Since the 
priesthood is said to have been destroyed by the inheritors (i.e. the 
Roman colonists sent by Augustus, the heir) and the Romans were 
slow to violate sacred rights, it seems probable that Amyntas had pre- 
viously claimed ownership of the temple lands which Augustus used 
for his Galatian colony. The temple ceased to be politically signifi- 
eant. The cult, however, went on (J. H. S., XXXII [1912], 111 f; 
A. B. S. A., XVIII [1911-12], 37 f., description of the hieron and 
its rites; some inscriptions from it; J. R. S., II [1912], 79 ff.; TIT 
[1913], 267 ff.; VIII [1918], 107 f., more inscriptions), and the 
colony supported it (C. I. L., III, 6839; 6840; I. £.8., 7200: cura- 
tori areae sanctuar[i]); but we can only conjecture that the temple- 
servants and serfs joined the body of residents, incolae, of the colony 
(T. A. P. A., LV [1924], 6-7; J. R. S., XVI [1926], 116) and appear 
in some of the many villages of the Tekmoreian inscriptions. 

The fact that Antioch was first a Seleucid colony gives a hint regard- 
ing the development of temple territories in the west. Was the land 
for this foundation and for other foundations also taken from the 
sacred territory? There seems to be no specific evidence, only the 
exceedingly suspicious circumstance that many of them were situated 
in the neighborhood of old Anatolian shrines. Such were for the 
Seleucids the Lydian settlements, e.g. Doidye, Thyatira, Hyrcanis 
near Hiera Come, the later Hierocaesareia; Laodiceia on the Lycus 
and Antiocheia on the Maeander near Men Carou; Laodiceia Cata- 
cecaumene, near the temple of the Zizimmene Mother, and Seleuceia 
on the Calycadnus, near Zeus of Olba. Besides these may be men- 
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tioned Nysa on the Maeander, a synoecism of the villages near a Pluto- 
nium, and Stratoniceia of Caria, which included the lands both of 
Zeus Panamarus and Hecate of Lagina. For the Attalids, there were 
Apollonis, like Thyatira near Hiera Come and also near the Aspor- 
dene Mother, Hierapolis at à Plutonium and near Apollo Lairbenus, 
Dionysopolis near Apollo Lairbenus, possibly (but see Robert, Viles, 
127 ff.) once including the temple in the city territory. These cases, 
however, must be used very cautiously, since in the one clear instance 
we possess, the settlement by the kings of the lands of Zeus of Aezani, 
they remained as sacred lands in the temple’s possession: J. G. E. P., 
IV, 571 (125-6 A. D., from Hadrian's letter) : Si in quantas particulas, 
[q]uos [elelros appellant, ager Aezanensi lovi dicatus a regibus 
divisu[s sit], non apparet . . . “ I£ it is not clear how large are the 
portions called cleri (allotments) into which the land dedicated to 
Zeus of Aezani was divided by the kings"; and from the letter of the 
proeonsul to the town: 'Audiofhjrgsiu wept xopas lepüs, dvarePeions máar TQ 
Ad. . . . The dispute about sacred land long ago dedicated to 
Zeus. . . ." The question of the policy of the hellenistic kings regard- 
ing temple lands remains open. There also remains unsolved the 
extent to which their settlements encroached upon more or less inde- 
pendent villages, larger unions, or tribes adjacent to the temples, which, 
recognizing the sacred authority, used the d as & natural center 
(see Jones, C. E. E. P., 39 ff.). 

It does seem certain, however, that the temples with their lands and 

population in much of the interior of Asia Minor were being brought 
beneath royal control; and that either through incorporation into city 
territories or through reduction to a position of dependence upon them, 
they were being attached to the urban system in the same way as the 
great temples (like Artemis of Ephesus) in the old Greek cities of the 
west had already been attached. Rostovtzeff has listed the old temples 
that had become attached to Cyzicus by or before Attalid times. Under 
the Attalids few independent temples were left (Anat. Stud., 369 ff.) 
in western Asia Minor, and these were firmly under royal control. An 
example is Apollo Tarsenus, Welles, no. 47 (185 B. C.): dvéSexay piv 
[é£tepa . . . ó ápx]tepebs rod Taponvot ['AvóAXevos] xal of oupTropevd evr Tis 
yopélyps . . . xdjromo[e] S[ix]ac& agcotvres, [xoi Fmeis ScSHxapjev | abrots 
&réAeav vpoBá|rev Gore pwgkéri reà ] v [7 Br ard robrwv poc|Sconévgv ( ?) 
Sexdrqv]; “ The chief priest of Apollo Tarsenus and the accompanying 
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inhabitants of the . . . delivered to us a petition making a just request 
and we have granted them tax exemption on their sheep so that they 
are no longer to pay the tithe due from them." The sacred villagers 
here too are called catoeci. 

The temple properties of Artemis of Ephesus show that with assimi- 
lation to the urban system they did not cease to be cconomic entities. 
In possession from early times of quarries, pastures, salt-pans, and 
fisheries (Vitruv., X, 2, 15; F. E., I, 40; I. B. M., 577; Xen., Anab., 
V, 8, 4-6; Strabo, XIV, 1, 26; T. B. M., 508; cf. Jahresh, XXVI 
[1930], beibl, 51 ff.), the goddess was mistress of extensive estates in 
the Cayster valley. Boundary stones have been found at several points, 
including the village of Bonita (C. I. L., III, 14195'; R. E. A., IV 
[1902], 260, no. 4, Augustus; K. P., III, no. 146, Claudius; no. 137, 
Domitian; Ath. Mitt, XXIV [1899], 94); and the former city of 
Larisa had become a sacred village (Strabo, XIII, 3, 2: «ép» ris 
'E$«cías; K. P., ITI, no. 129: Aapi]ewvóv iepà xaroxia). The villagers 
were catoeci, citizens of Ephesus since 85 B. C. (the paroeci and hieroi 
were included, S. I. G.?, 742), and were probably considered as heredi- 
tary leaseholders. For this last point, however, there is no sure evidence, 
but leaseholders at least appear in a phrase of the same inscription (ê 
rais lepais puaBaccow). 

The properties of Artemis in the Cayster valley were not continuous 
and so in part were not original but acquired. The rich temples 
acquired land on mortgages and pledges and in the ordinary course of 
business investment. The process perhaps became easier when the pos- _ 
sessors could be considered as leaseholders or tenants rather than as 
serfs. Artemis of Sardis may have acquired the properties of Mnesi- 
machus listed above when he failed to pay his loan. Hereditary lease- 
holders of small properties on territory sold to the god and made 
sacred are common in the documents from Mylasa and Olymus (e. g. 
L. W., 416; B. C. H., V [1881], 108 ff., II-I B. C.). See below on 
money, banking, and investments. 

To sum up, by the Roman period the primitive system of temple 
territories with their saered villages of serfs and political authority 
over extensive areas had given way in the west to the urban system 
until few, if any, independent temples were left. They and their vil- 
lagers, who had now become settlers or tenants, remained however in 
most cases as significant economic units. Farther east the change 
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from the older system, due mainly to Seleucid and Attalid policy, was 
more recent and less thoroughgoing, until in Cappadocia the primitive 
system still flourished almost unimpaired. The two solvents were 
hellenization and urbanization. How far they were effective under 
Rome will be traced below. 


Villages in Tribes and Koina. Finally, there remained in consider- 
able areas either tribes (40v9) or peoples (8ju0r) or unions of villages 
(xowd), these too based on a village population and often centered 
about & shrine or temple, without being temple territories in the strict 
sense. Such a tribal union in Caria had developed under Greek influ- 
ence into a sort of amphictiony, the league of Zeus Chrysaoreus, Strabo, 
XIV, 2, 25: “ Near the city is the temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus, the 
common possession of all Carians, whither they gather both to offer 
sacrifice and to deliberate on their common interests. Their League, 
which consists of villages, is called ‘ Chrysaorian. And those who pre- 
sent the most villages have the preference in the vote, like, for example, 
the people of Ceramus. The Stratoniceians also have a share in the 
League, although they are not of Carian stock, because they have vil- 
lages belonging to the Chrysaorian League.” We see the peculiar 
form of organization that resulted when the Hellenistic city was 
imposed upon part of a tribal league. 

Less advanced were the tribes of eastern Mysia.  Abbaeitis, Abbret- 
tene, Morene, Olympene, and Phrygia Epictetus had never been fully 
subdued by the Seleucids or the Attalids, though land was taken on 
the edges for settlements like Attaleia of Lydia, Stratoniceia on the 
Caicus, and Macedonian Cadi. Manius Aquillius in 129 had to sub- 
due in Abbaeitis rà éyvpé [pora mávra] Sokosvra elvat SucdrAwra, “ the strong- 
holds which all appeared difficult to take” (R. E. A., X XI [1919], 2). 
Abbrettene, Morene, and Olympene, all backward and mountainous 
regions of the Myso-Phrygian and Bithynian border, were given only 
general supervision until the days of Augustus. Similar to these but 
in varying stages of development were other tribes, such as the Mocca- 
deni of eastern Lydia (T. G. E. P., IV, 1377; 1380; 618; Ptol, V, 2, 
18), the Grimenothyreis, the Lyeaones, and the Moxeani on the south 
side of Murad Dag (Ptol, V, 2, 13; 18; Z. G. R. P., IV, 664). To 
these must be added tribal areas in Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, 
where the Sanni, for instance, in the second century A. D., were still 
poorly pacified and quite undeveloped (Arrian, Peripl 11, 1). Simi- 
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larly, in the Taurus region of southern Asia Minor we find Pisidian 
and Cilician tribesmen like the Homonadeis (Strabo, XII, 6, 5; 7, 1; 
Pliny, H. N., V, 94: 44 castella, 4,000 surviving males after their 
reduction), the Isaurians (Strabo, XII, 6, 2; Sallust, Hist., IT, 87 M), 
the Orondeis( J. G. E. P., TIT, 309; Klio, XXII [1929], 375 ff.), the 
Cietae (Tae. Ann. VI, 41; XII, 55: agrestium Cilicum nationes 
quibus Clitarum cognomentum ; Head, 717), and others. 

Intermediate between these groups were smaller unions of villagea, 
frequently tribal in character, called xowd, or communes, of which 
some at least were independent and could be held responsible for order 
and for payment of tribute. Examples of these were, I think, the 
commune of Milyas (Cic., Verr. II, 1, 95), perhaps some of the 
Carian koina (see below), the koinon of the Hyrgaleians (M. A. M. A., 
IV, 315), and some of the communities mentioned by Strabo as 
«epomoAes, village cities: e. g., Garsauira of Cappadocia (XII, 2, 6) 
and Soatra of Lycaonia (XII, 6, 1). In both groups the villages had 
achieved a corporate existence. The Roman government preferred to 
deal with them in the larger units—either placing them under priests, 
chieftains, or client kings, if convenient; or, when they could do so, 
treating the tribal area or union as an autonomous respousible body. 
The first method was used with the priest-king of Olba, with the client 
kings of Cilicia Tracheia (Strabo, XIV, 5, 6), and in Mysia with the 
principality of Cleon of Gordiou Kome at the time of Antony and 
Augustus (Strabo, XII, 8, 8-9: priest of Zeus Abrettenus and master 
of Morene and Olympene). This device was rare in Bithynia and 
Asia, where the Romans were inclined to follow the second method. 
Cicero places (loc. cit.) the commune Milyadum of Cilicia on a par 
with several city names; and in Asia honorary decrees of republican 
date relating to provincial games are passed by “the demes in Asia, 
the tribes, and the men individually enrolled as friends of Rome ” 
(oi àv rH “Agia Bipot xai rà eOvy xal of xar dvÓpa Kexpippévor éy 7H mpós 
*Popaíovss due, O. G. I. S., 438 [Poimanenum]; 439 [Olympia]; 437; 
ef. I. G. R. P., IV, 297 [Pergamum]). Under the Republic the 
Abbaeitae and Epicteteis coined money and passed decrees as a unit 
(Head, 663f.; C.I. L., I?, 1, 748); they were on the list of sv». 
Their further development will be traced below. (On the tribes and 
unions, see Jones, C. E. R. P., passim, esp. 92 ff.) 

Such then wore the varied units built on the basis of an agricultural 
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village population. With the entrance of the Roman authority royal 
lands as such probably disappeared in Asia, Bithynia, and Pontus, 
except for the small areas of public lands deriving from private proper- 
ties of the kings or lands confiscated in warfare (T. A.P. A., LXV 
[1934], 207 ff.). The population on the former crown lands would 
either be recognized as owners or, where large fiefs remained, as tenants 
on the territory of the great landowners; all of these, together with the 
tribes and autonomous unions, formed the £0»; described above. Thus 
in Asia and Bithynia all lands, city, non-urban, and temple (now 
either attached to cities or changing into urban forms) lay open to the 
free play of ordinary business procedures; and in the early Empire the 
same lines of development extended to the eastern provinces as they 
wore annexed, modified only by the claims and rights of the emperor, 
the inheritor of the previous royal properties. 

We have traced above the evidence for public lands and for lands 
acquired by Roman investors during the republican period. For the 
period from Augustus on we now present the evidence (such as chance 
has preserved) for landholding by the emperors, by Romans, by native 
landowners, and by temples. It ean only be a partial picture, raising 
as many problems as it solves. 


Estates and Other Properties of the Emperors 


Augustus and the Julio-Claudians: Asia. Land in the Thracian 
Chersonese. Cass. Dio, LIV, 29: ** He inherited the most of Agrippa’s 
property, including the Chersonese on the Hellespont, which had some- 
how come into Agrippa’s hands.” See T. A. P.A., LXV (1934), 220 
for a conjecture as to how this former piece of publie land eame to 
Agrippa. 

The quarries of Synnadie marble at Docimium. Augustan owner- 
ship is not clearly proven (C. I. L., XV, p. 988: Agrippa’s name on a 
broken block of Synnadie marble; M. A. M. A., IV, 53 — C. I. L., IIT, 
7047: tabularius of Nero at Synnada). On imperial exploitation of 
the quarries, see below. | 

Land of Livia at Thyatira. JZ. G. E. P., IV, 1218; 1204: ézírporos 
ZeBaero? dp[«]ys Arovltalyys (after 218 A. D.). Near Nacoleia: 
it is possible, but not certain, that Germanieus owned land here 
(M. A. M. A., V, xxix; no. 201). 
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Officials of Augustus and Tiberius and their families: Pompeius 
Macer, procurator of Augustus (Strabo, XIII, 2, 3); procurators of 
Augustus exacted money from the Chians, which was paid by Herod 
(Joseph, Ant., XVI, 2, 2; Chios was a place where lands were likely 
to be confiscated in the late Republic); a povrwrgs Apoúsov Kaícapos 
procurator (¢) of Drusus put down piracy in the Hellespont (Ilium, 
I. G. E. P., IV, 219); Lucilius Capito, procurator of Tiberius, was 
accused of illegal use of force (Tac. Ann., IV, 15: magna cum 
adseveratione principis non se ius nisi in servitia et pecunias familiares 
dedisse, * the princeps strongly asserting that he had given him legal 
power over none but his slaves and his private funds"; cf. Cass. Dio, 
LVII, 23; Ann. Epig., 1934, no. 90, Cos). 

As sole heir Nero gathered to himself all the Julio-Claudian family 
property, increased by confiscations and inheritances during the period 
from Augustus on. 

Estates of Rubellius Plautus. Tac, Ann., XIV, 22: esse illi per 
Ásiam avitos agros in quibus tuta et inturbida iuventa frueretur; Nero 
wrote to him “that he had ancestral estates in Asia (more than one 
place?) in which he might enjoy the days of his youth in security 
and quietness "; after the execution Nero gave the estates to Octavia 
(XIV, 60), at whose death they reverted to him. 

Estate at Tymbrianassus on the Galatian border (O. G. I. S., 538; 
I. G. R. P., TII, 335, c. 64 A. D. from Düver); the legate of Galatia 
and the procurator drew a boundary, “ what was on the right to belong 
to Sagalassus, what.was on the left to the village of Tymbrianassus," 
dpobérnoav rà uiv ey SeEia eivar SayaAracodwy, rà Se (y dpisrepa xduns Tuuppa- 
vacco[? à (?)] Népovos, ete. (a consular date). With this put C. I. L., 
III, 6872, from Paradis at the opposite end of Buldur Lake, dated 
I A.D. by Dessau: finis Caesaris n(ostri). If the emperors name 
merely gives the date, Tymbrianassus may possibly be an independent 
village and not on imperial property at all (cf. Jones, C. E. E. P., 75). 

Officials of Claudius and Nero: procurator of Claudius at Sarı Cam 
(territory of Aegae? or Pantaea? or Magnesia !: I. G. R. P., IV, 1179 
== 1331); freedmen of Claudius or Nero (J. G. R. P., IV, 1347 [Mos- 
tene?]; 957 [Chios]; P. Celer eques Romanus et Helius libertus, rei 
familiaris principis in Asia impositi, Tac., Ann., XIII, 1; cf. 33). 

Bithynia yields little sure evidence for this period; it is probable 
that some imperial estates existed. The work of maintaining com- 
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munications, transport, and preparation of supplies between the Danu- 
bian and eastern sections of the empire was so important that the 
responsibilities of the procurators were greatly increased. Their pres- 
ence furnishes no proof of the existence of imperial estates (ef. 
A. B. S. A., XXII [1917-18], 1-22). Known procurators are Junius 
Cilo (Cass. Dio, LXI, 33, 6; Tac., Ann., XII, 21, 48-9 A. D.) ; C. 
Julius Aquila (Tac., Ann., XII, 15; 21; C.I. L., III, 346; 6983; 
Num. Chron., 1928, 100). 

A house in Prusa, willed to Claudius by Claudius Polyaenus (a 
freedman ?), a temple to be built in the peristyle, and the rest leased. 
Prusa received revenue from it for a time but later it was neglected. 
It was still imperial property under Trajan (Pliny, Ad Traj., 70). 

Wealth of Cassius Asclepiodotus of Nicaea, a supporter of Soranus. 
Tac., Ann., XVI, 33: magnitudine opum praecipuus inter Bithynos 

. exutusque omnibus fortunis et in exilium actus, “ outstanding 
among the Bithynians for the greatness of his wealth . . . deprived of 
all his possessions and sent into exile." The properties were restored 
by Galba (Cass. Dio, LXII, 26, 2; cf. Ath. Mitt, XXIV [1899], 
400 f.). 

Galatia. There is great probability, but no direct proof, that 
Augustus inherited a part of the private estates and crown lands of 
king Amyntas, including the grazing grounds in Lycaonia (Strabo, 
XII, 6, 1), the former lands of Men Aseaenus of Antioch (XII, 8, 
14), and any territory that Amyntas may have appropriated in his 
wars with the Taurie tribesmen (XII, 6, 2). It is likely also that 
Augustus, like Isauricus, confiscated additional territory when with 
Quirinius’ aid he completed the task of pacifying them. These assump- 
tions explain how he found the land for his Pisidian colonies. But _ 
from the Augustan period come only the two facts that Augustus owned 
some former slaves of Amyntas (C. I. L., VI, 4035, 8738, 8894, 
10393) and that Amyntas! son, Pylaemenes, appears as a rich Gala- 
tian nobleman of Ancyra (O. G. J. S., 533). Under Caligula a slave 
of Pylacmenes also appears to belong to the emperor (C.J. L., VI, 
5188). All the evidence for imperial estates in the province of Galatia 
is much later. 


Cappadocia. The royal lands of Archelaus of Cappadocia probably — 
became imperial under Tiberius. Tac., Ann., II, 42: regnum in pro- 
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vinciam redactum est, fructibusque eius levari posse centesimae vectigal 
professus Caesar ducentesimam in posterum statuit, * The kingdom 
was reduced to the form of a province; the emperor announced that its 
revenues would enable him to reduce the tax of one per cent on saleable 
articles, and he fixed the amount for the future at onc-half per cent”; 
tbid., 56: quaedam ex regiis tributis deminuta quo mitius Romanum 
imperium speraretur, ^ in order to raise hopes of kindlier treatment 
under Roman rule, some deduction was made from the amount of the 
royal tribute." These two reductions could be made together only if 
considerable revenues accrued directly from royal estates, since this 
was the tax which enabled the emperor's purse to support the military 
chest. A slave of Archelaus appears in Tiberius’ possession (C. I. L., 
VI, 4776). That part of the estate which included Cadena and Nora 
lay near Garsauira (Archelais) in western Cappadocia, where much 
land was given over to grazing; Strabo, XII, 2, 6: “In my time it 
(Nora) served as the treasury of Sisines (Archelaus), who made an 
attack upon the empire of the Cappadocians. ‘To him belonged also 
Cadena which had a royal palace and the aspect of a city." There 
were also grazing lands about Caesareia Mazaca (XII, 2, 9); lands 
on the Melas River, a tributary of the Halys, where a former king had 
tried an irrigation scheme; and at Herpa on the Carmalas, where the 
experiment was repeated (XII, 2, 8). Besides the agricultural and 
grazing lands there were royal mines, XII, 2, 10: “It is said that 
slabs of crystal and onyx stone were also found by the miners of 
Archelaus near the. country of the Galatians.” There is no mention 
of the silver mines, but the policy of Tiberius elsewhere (Tac., Ann., 
VI, 19) and his establishment of a mint at Mazaea (Mattingly, exl, 
144; Head, 752) leaves little doubt that they came to the patrimonium 


too. 


Commagene yields no evidence for this period. If the royal proper- 
ties were taken in 17 A. D. they were restored by Caligula in 38 (Tao., 
Ann., II, 42; Suet., Calig., 16, 3; Cass. Dio, LX, 8). An Antiochianus 
appears among the imperial slaves, C. 7. L., VI, 8633. From Cyprus 
comes notice of a procurator of Augustus (C. I. L., X, 7351: proc 
[Aug.] Caesari[s] Cypri; ef. 3847). The copper mines were at 
Caesar's disposal; Joseph., Ant., XVI, 4, 5: “ Oaesar gave him (Herod 
of Judea) half the revenue of the copper mine of Cyprus as well as 
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charge of the (other) half." This was really a lease on shares, since ~ 
Herod was to oversee the actual working of the mines. 


Flavians and Antonines. It seems reasonable to suppose that Ves- 
pasian enlarged and reorganized the dominial administration : the Julio- 
Claudian estates had now to be lumped together with the rest of the 
fiscal and publie lands; he was notorious for his careful exaction of all 
revenues; and, most important, shortly after him evidence for the 
characteristic regional treasuries and offices begins to: appear. The 
fullest evidence comes from Africa, but we eannot assume that all the 
regions which appear later as imperial estates were organized under 
Vespasian. He laid the basis; the organization could be extended as 
the estates increased. This was true of Africa (see Haywood's section 
in this volume and my Rom. Afr. Proc., 157 ff.), and it is the hypo- 
ihesis that best fits the scattered and scanty evidence from Asia Minor 
(ef. J. R.S., TIT [1913], 116 ff.). 


Asia. The land in the Thracian Chersonese remained imperial 
(C. I. L., III, 7380: populo et familiai Caesaris n(ostri), 55 A. D.; 
C. I. L., V, 875: proc(urator) provinc(iae) Hellespont(i), time of 
Domitian; ITI, 726: proc(urator) Aug(usti) reg(ionis) Chers(onesi)). 

In the upper Granicus valley (Büyük Tepe Köy), two imperial 
freedmen (7. G. R. P., IV, 228, Marcus Aurelius or later). 

At Gordus, treasurers (arearii) of Domitian (I. G. R. P., IV, 
1297); of Trajan (1738); and a verna dispensator (paymaster) 
. (1296 — C. I. L., ITI, 7102). 

Village of Tyanollus (I. G. R. P., IV, 1317 — C. I. L., ITI, 14192 !5: 
Aug(usti) lib(ertus) a(diutor) p(roeuratoris), Trajan or after). 

Between Trocetta and Sardis (Urganlı) (1. G. R. P., IV, 1349; 
B. C. H., LII [1928], 413: oixovóno: ZeB8(aovóv), stewards of the em- 
perors, Marcus Aurelius or later; cf. 1848, a society of Caesariasts 
nearby). 

At Tralles (C. I. L., ITI, 7146: : de AciBepos èri |rporos PE ET 
Nerva). 

Aphrodisias (C. 7. G., 2800, a ı freedman proeurator, M. Aur. Gaetu- 
lieus, late II A. D.). 

Rhodes (I. G., XII, 1, 59, a procurator of Domitian, not necessarily 
dominial). 
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The marble quarries at Teos; marks dated from 163-166 A. D. 
(C. I. L., III, 419, a-n; imperial slaves, 422; 498). 

The marble quarries of Docimium; marks dated from 68 A. D. until 
the third century (C.J. L., III, 7005-7040; 12227-12999; 13653; 
14192; 14192'; 14402, g, h, i; M. A. M. A., IV, 6; 7; 8; Ramsay, 
Mélanges École, 1882, 2945.; Bruzza, Ann. Inst, 1870, 190 ff). 
Officials and slaves appear during the same period (M. A. M. A., IV, 
53: tabularius at Synnada under Nero; 55: freedman procurator 
under Antoninus Pius; 62 == C. I. L., III, 7045: freedman secretary, 
II A. D.; cf. M. A. M. A., I, 21, at Laodiceia; 68 — I. G. R. P., TV, 
702, procurator of Phrygia, early III A. D.). The importance of the 
quarries led to the appointment of a procurator of Phrygia, probably 
under Marcus Aurelius, who had charge of estates as well. 

Nacoleia. It is possible, but not proved, that the imperial freedmen 
and officials mentioned in J. G. R. P., IV, 548; 544; M. A. M. A., V, 
nos. 202, 203 (Hadrian or later) were connected with the administra- 
tion of estates; cf. tbid., p. xxix. The exactor rei publicae Nacolen- 

sium, a slave of Commodus, probably was not (£bid., no. 197, and 
p. xxix, for discussion and references). 

Troknades of Phrygia. M. Aur. Marcio, who was first procurator 
of the marble quarries and later of Phrygia, is honored by Senecianus, 
an imperial freedman and ex-treasurer (C. I. L., IIT, 348; ef. 6997; 
M. A. M. A., IV, 4 [Synnada]; cf. M. A. M. A., V, xxix, and texts 
cited there). 

Stectorium. | À.freedman procurator of Phrygia honored by the 
town; an imperial freedman put up the statue (J. R. S., X VI [1926], 
55; I. G. E. P., IV, 749, Marcus Aurelius). 

Marble quarries at Kurd Kóy near Appia and tbe Tembris valley 
(J. R. 8., XVIII [1928], 22 £, no. 2883, 92 A. D.). 

The interest of the procurator of Hadrian in the division of the 
temple lands at Aezani does not necessarily indicate the presence of 
imperial lands there (7. G. E. P., IV, 571). 

At Stratoniceia Hadrianopolis of Lydia both the procurator of 
Hadrian and the proconsul of Asia were involved in the new founda- 
tion. A portion of Hadrian’s letter (Z. G. E. P., IV, 1156), Sikara 
á£fioSvy por Soxeire kal ávaykaia. d[p]vc« yewopévg wide tà pèv atv TÉN rà e[x] 
rhs xópas SiSupe pev, Your request seems to me just and necessary 
for a newly founded city. I therefore grant you the taxes from the 
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land,” means either that some adjacent fiscal land was used to aid the 
town or that the town received a grant of immunity for a time. The 
former interpretation is probably correct, since the procurator was 
involved. The fact that Ti. Claudius Socrates owned private property 
there shows that the town itself was not on a former imperial estate. 
I have argued elsewhere that Hadrian’s city foundations in Mysia are 
no proof of the existence RE imperial land there (T. A. P. A., LXV 
[1934], 223). 

The large estates at Ağa Bey Köy (eastern Lydia) beu imperial 
in this period at the latest, for the tenants in the early third century 
A. D. say that they were born and reared on the imperial estates and 
have preserved their loyalty to the fiscus for generations (K. P., III, 
no. 55; see below). 


Bithynia and Pontus. There is no evidence in this period except 
from Celtikci near Cius (I. G. E. P., III, 17: Philetus paid a vow on 
behalf of his masters [irèp trav Seororaw] to Zeus, ete., and the village 
of the Charmidiani consecrated the god, 138 A. D.; 18: the same vil- 
lage honored an imperial freedman, II-III A. D.). It is probable 
that the land originally belonging to a certain Charmides or his family 
had passed into imperial possession (cf. Robert, Et. An., 242 f.). 


Galatia. Praedia Considiana at Büyük İğde Ağaç, in the lower 
Tembris valley. Freedman of Hadrian (J. R. S., XXVII [1937], 21, 
no. 2; 19, no. 1, time of Marcus Aurelius): ^ Eutyches, steward of the 
Augusti of the Considian estates, and his children, Faustinus, Nicero- 
tianus, and Hermas, built the temple with the cult statues. Claudius 
Valerianus, the most eminent procurator, made provision " (rév vaóv 
v[$v] rois dydAp[alow xareo[Ked lacey Eliz lixn[s] Xe8(aoeróv) oixovd<y>pos 
xopíev Kovoi[8]«veo[v]. . . . eb jwopotvros K[Xav]&tev Ob[alAep[o]voS ral] 
«par[ia]rou éxi[r]pé[wov]). This is an excellent example of a former 

private estate which had become imperial; the continuance of the 
private system under stewards suggests that it was of no great size. 

At Laodiceia Catacecaumene apparently was situated the central 
office for a group of estates which consisted of the grazing lands to the 
north and northeast and the mines of Sizma; they probably originated 
in part in Galatian royal properties, in part, in former private estates. 
The evidence begins with Antoninus Pius (M. A. M. A., I, 21: freed- 
man procurator, time of Ant. Pius, at Laodiecia; 22a: freedman of 
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M. Aurelius or Commodus at Bozuk Kuyu; 23: frecdman procurator 
of Commodus, 184 A. D.; 25-31: imperial slaves and freedmen of the 
late second or early third century at Laodiceia and Seray Onii [30], 
including an assistant [Sonfés}] of the procurator [91]; M. A. M. A., 
I, xiv: freedman paymaster, late II, at In Suya [Pillitokome]; 
I. G. E. P., III, 256: slave, III A. D.; 259: frecdman, II A. D.; 265: 
slave?). Evidence from Sizma is scarce; a freedman of Hadrian 
seems to be certain (C. R., XIX [1905], 369); cf. however J. H. S., 
XXXVIII (1918), 130 #.; A.J. A., XXXI (1927), 46-50; Klio, 
XXII (1929), 375 ff. 

At Bademli, southeast of Lake Caralis: D. M. T. Fl. Diomedianus. 
Diomedes Aug. lib. et Fl. Camilla parent(es) (J. E. S., XIV [1924], 
199, no. 38 — C. I. L., TIT, 12143, II A. D.). 


Lycia. At Patara, T. Ael. Carpus, an imperial freedman who is 
procurator of the province of Lycia (C. I. L., III, 14179, IT A. D.), 
probably dominial, but may be connected with the port dues or corn 
supply. 

The permanent annexation of the Pontic kingdom, Armenia Minor, 
Commagene, and Cilicia Tracheia probably added some lands to the 
imperial holdings. No evidenee, however, is available, and if the trend 
of imperial policy is adequately revealed by the foundation of Diocae- 
sareia in the sacred kingdom of Olba of Cilicia, the additions were not 
great. The fact that large areas in eastern Asia Minor were placed 
under the control of one procurator during the second century suggests 
that the amount of fiscal land in them was relatively slight: C. I. La 
III, 7116 (Hadrian) = J. L. S., 1449: proc(uratori) Lye(iae) 
Pamp(hyliae) Galat(iae) Paphl(agoniae) Pisid(iae) Pont(1); in 
I. G. R. P., III, 1077, Lycaonia is added to the same title; C. I. L., 
V, 8660, Marcus Aurelius = I. L. S., 1364, a procurator of Cappa- 
docia, Pontus Mediterraneus, Armenia Minor, and Lycaonia Antioch- 
iana; I. L. S., 9013, a procurator of Cappadocia, Armenia Minor, and 
Pontus Mediterraneus (II A. D.). 


Cyprus. The Cyprian mines continued to be imperial property, and 
the private or semi-private management of the house of Herod prob- 
ably soon came to an end. At the time of Galen's visit those near Soli 
were directly under the control of an imperial procurator (ed. Kuhn, 


IX, 214). 
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The Severi and the Military Anarchy. In this period the most 
notable evidence for large imperial estates comes to light. Although 
some of these estates may have belonged to the Antonines and as such 
were claimed by Septimius Severus when he made himself their heir, 
his confiseations undoubtedly added greatly to the amount. The chief 
passages relating to these are as follows: Cass. Dio, LX XV, 8, 4 (194 
A. D., after the defeat of Niger): ‘As for the various citics and pri- 
vate citizens, Severus punished some and rewarded others; of the 
Roman senators he slew none, but deprived most of them of their 
property and confined them on islands. He was merciless in his rais- 
ing of funds; thus, for example, he exacted four times the amount that 
any individuals or peoples had given to Niger, whether they had done 
so voluntarily or under compulsion.” Cf. LX XVI, 7, 3; Vit. Sever., 
9, 7: “ Many communities, too, which had been on Niger’s side, were 
punished with fines and degradation; and such senators as had seen 
active service on Niger’s side with the title of general or tribune were 
put to death” (cf. 13 for a list of nobles killed then or later; also 
Herodian, III, 4, 7; 8, 2). As most of the supporters of Niger lived 
in the East the confiscations must have been more serious there. The 
troubled times which followed probably caused constant accretions. 


Asta. Philadelphia of Lydia became the center of a dominial region 
(I. G. R. P., IV, 1651, III A. D.: Xeovüpos, XefBacro[v]  &meAes0cpos, 
Bonds éxwrpówev peyvivos Dradeddyvis, “assistant to the procurators of 
the region of Philadelphia "). 

In this region probably lay the estate at Ağa Bey Koy, dated by 
Keil and Von Premerstein (III, no. 55) in the early third century, the 
source of our most important single document from Asia during the 
Empire both for the condition of the imperial tenants in general and 
for the disturbances of its own time: . . . xai Iva Sé€y Tis ris rocaóras 
avrois Ü[pacór]lgros dwoAdoyia xaraAtprdvecOa, èvvéa  o[vAXAaBólvres xoi ep 


- Fd E fa 
Seopois Toujcavres Epack[ov mapam]éumew mè robs kparíarovs émirpéro[vs robs 


$ € ) Ld > - æ ~ 
 bplerépous Siérovr(o)s AiMov 'AyAao? [rod xparic]vov xai và ris ávÜvmareías 


pep. xaf vó]v per fva tay evvea ápysptov éxrpalé|dpevar btmép ras xeAas 
*Arrinas Aórpov [7]5s acorgpias åpūīrav, robs 88 Aourats xar[é] Wcxav êv rots 
Seopois, kai oùk laper cagis, Öadrarot trav abrokparópuv, ómórepov Lavras roórovs 
waparéppovow mapà r(ò)v kpárorov '"AyAaóv € xal abrobs Saddvrar Tapa- 
ahyciov Trois pOdvovow. ‘Hye[is] odv, Owep Fv Swardv à0Mos àv[0] perros 
ddypypevas xal Blov xol ovvyevav obras dpds, 9 Suwvardv Suet» jv, éByAócausy 
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ravra xai TG THs ráÓeus émtrpómo bpav Ab[p(yArAl‘w)] MaptavG xol rots èv “Acta 
«par|ío]rots émtrpómows ipőv. ixérar 8$ ris buerépos yceuwóueÜa, Ücóraro. trav 
mirore abroxpal 1 ]ópov, Geias xal dverepBAjrov Bacueías, xat [ro]is rs yewpylas 
Kaparous Tpocéxev xexoAv|n]évo: trav koAXgruóvov kai röv àvrikaÜenTóTov åra- 
AoÓvrev Kai jusv Toís karaAevrogévots tov wept Qvyijs kívOvvov xal pij Ovvamé- 
vois? ék ToU KwAverOan ryv yiv épydleoOar 4586 rais Oc[o]mor«ats. éraxosew 
émodopais kal ypo mpòs [7]à é£5s, xai SeducOa edpevý (sic) imas mpooéaÜa: 
Tiv Sénow jydy xal érbécbar TÀ éÍpyovuévo Tov £Üvovs kai rois xparíarow èmt- 


| d ^- ~ - 
. TpóTOws Upày éexdcxpoas TÒ TeroApnpévov,nwArtoa SÈ ryv eis Ta ywpia ta Ócozorikà 


épodov xal ryv eis pas év[ó]xAqow vyewopévg» $zó (r)e róv xoAXgr vov xal 
tay éml mpopdce ápx&v 3) Aevrovpryvóv robs bjerépous évoxyXosvrov Kal GaxuAAóyTay 
(sic) yew [elyots TÄ Távra Tà Juérepa Èk wzpoyovev zpobre[ 5] vva elvat tő 
iepuráro rapela TÀ THs yeopyt[as] Swaío- ^ ràX»85 yàp mpós Trjv bperépav 
Ücór»ra jpyrar (sic). (&)v dav py trà tas bperépas oüpavíov Befis exbuula 
tes €xi rots rocovrots reroApnpevors émax05 xal Boha cis rà péAXovra, dvdyxKy 
roves KaTadcAappévous pas, py dépovras Tv TOv KOAAnTUOVWY xai rOv* évavrias, 
è$ ais wpoetpyxapev Tpodácceaw, wreovegiav, Kkatadureiv Kai orias waTpwas Kat 
Tádovs Tpoyovwo[?]s pereABely re eis writ yzv mpós TÒ OwocoÜDnavaw efSovras 
yap padrov raw ékeb karowosyrov of rü|v] zovgpóv £Ovres Biov } rv bperépov 
yewpyav> dvyáBas Cre? yevéaÜax röv Seowormav xepíay ëv ais («)al éyevvrÜnuev 
xat éerpadynpev xai xk smpoyóvov Stapévovres -yeopyoi ras míaTes rypotper TÓ 
Scoworwó Adyw. .. . 

“That some defense of their impudence may seem left them, they 
arrested nine, put them in bonds, and claimed that they were sending 
them to your most eminent procurators, since the eminent Aelius 
Aglaus is performing the duties of the proconsulate too. They exacted 
from one of the nine more than 1,000 Attic drachmae as a ransom for 
his safety and let him go, but they held the rest in bonds, and we do 
not know, most divine of emperors, whether they will bring them alive 
to the most eminent Áglaus or dispose of them too as they did the 
previous ones. And so we have done the one thing possible for unfor- 
tunates thus cruelly deprived of life and kin, and the one thing possible 
for us: we have informed your procurator in charge of the police, 
Aurelius Marcianus, and your most eminent procurators in Asia. We 
are suppliants, most divine of emperors that have ever been, of your 
divine and unsurpassable kingship; we beg you to attend to the trials 
of the estates since we are hindered by the threats of tho colletiones 
and their representatives to put us too, who are left, in danger of our 
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lives, and because of their obstruction cannot work the land or meet 
payments and obligations to our lords in the immediate future. We 
petition you to favor our request and command the governor of our 
people and your most eminent procurators to exact justice for this 
wrong, and to forbid entrance to the imperial estates and the result- 
ing annoyance to us by both the colletiones and those, who under pre- 
text of publie offices and liturgies, annoy and vex your farmers, since 
the first right to accounting on all that we have inherited from our 
ancestors belongs to the most sacred imperial treasury by the law of 
the estates. For, to tell your divinity the truth, unless your heavenly 
right hand exact some justice for these wrongs and bring aid for the 
future, we who are left, unable to endure the greed of the colletiones 
and the . . . on the pretexts aforesaid, must desert our ancestral homes 
and family tombs and move to private property to preserve ourselves 
(for wrongdoers are more inclined to spare the dwellers there than 
they are your farmers), and become exiles from the imperial estates 
where we have been engendered and reared, where we have abode 
for generations, and as farmers fulfil our obligations to our lord's 
account.” 

The bearing of this inseription upon third century conditions will 
be discussed later. To be noted here is the freedom of movement of 
the imperial tenants; serfdom is non-existent. The fact that they can 
be asked to perform civic duties also implies that many have freely 
come in from city territories to lease imperial lands. Since they 
threaten, if conditions become too difficult, to move to private estates 
and become tenants there, private estates with similar conditions of 
leasehold were probably common. The lands have belonged to the 
imperial estates for some time, how long we cannot know; however, 
the passage of a century allowed African colon? to use similar terms, 
and the emphasis here is rather on the long continued residence of the 
colont under heritable leases upon this land. They have other obliga- 
tions to the emperor besides payments of rent in kind (drogopd) ; Afri- 
ean analogies favor the view that labor was expected also. Note 
also the favored position of the imperial fiseus with regard to any 
payments from the tenants. 

Several inscriptions in eastern Lydia refer to illegal actions of 
colletiones and frumentarii: K. P., II, no. 222 — I. G. R. P., IV, 1368 
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(Saitta); K. P., ITI, no. 9 (Ekis Kuyu) ; K. P., III, no. 28 (Mende- 
chora). None ean be proved to have come from imperial estates. 

Blaundus: a freedman steward (Kéoapos 8ovAos oixovópos, I. G. R. P., 
IV, 1699 — K. P., II, no. 278, IV A. D.). 

Eulandra (Cayster plain, east of Afyon): an accountant (rafAáptos) 
probably of Elagabalus (J. G. R. P., IV, 679). 

In the Tembris valley between Cotyacium and Appia. We find here 
a eashier (dispensator), an imperial freedman (C. F. L., III, 7002), 
and two freedmen (12230 — 7004, a boundary stone; E. R. P., 205, 
no. 2)—all dating from the late second or early third century. The 
most important document is the petition of the tenants of the estate to 
the Emperor Philip, 244-247 A. D. (I. G. R. P., IV, 598 — OO. G. I. 8., 
519 — C. I. L., III, 14191). I follow Rostovtzeff’s text, S. E. H. R. E., 
556 f. (Ital. ed.) : 'Aya05 róx(2n). Imp. Caes. M. [Iulius P]hillippus 
P. f. Aug.] et [M. Iulius Philippu]s n[o]bi[l]issimus Caes. M. Au[r. 
Eglecto] pe[r] Didymum mil(item) cen(tenarium) frum(entarium) : 
Proco[n]sule v(ir) e(larissimus), perspecta fide eorum quae [adle- 
gastis si] quid iniuriose geratur, ad sollicitudinem suam revocabit. 
[V]a[le]. Aùroxpárope Kaícap. M. Iovio Pirmo Boef  Ebrvxei 
ZefB(aeroó) x[ai M. "IovAíg] Pirre èmpaveoráry Kaicape énos mapa 
AipyAiou "EyAéxr|[ov cepi rov xot]vov rGOv 'Apayovgvév apoikov kal yeopyov 
r&v iperépav [rov èv ry "Ammalvgj O»xnov xowo(ö T)orreavov XZoqvov Tov Karte 
Ppvyíav rómov à T. Ob[Xwíov Ad/pov] erparirov. wdvtav èv rois paka- 
pwrdros Vv xapois, cioeBéa[raroe xai áAv]móraro: trav mómore Baoiéov, 
Fpenov xai yaXvóv róv Biav Bury [óvrov, máons wo]vnpías xai Siacacpay wel a ]av- 
pévov, góvow pes àAAórpus T&v e[Ürvxeorárov] xatipav mácoxovres rHv8e cw 
ixérecav [blpeiv wpoeáyopev. exe[rae 82. 7d ris Seļýocws èv rovros* —xwptov 
ipérepdv [é]opev, icpwrar[ot atroxpdropes, 84] wos ÓAókAqpos of xatadedyorres x (at) 
yedpevan THs bperépas [Oadryros ixérare StaloadpeOa S& wapa rò dAoyov kal 
maparpaccdpeba im’ éxciyov olis odLev rò Sypdjoov ép(ejiia: peodyeor yàp 
Tvyxévovres xai p[ý]re (read pd) wapa orparal[pxiats õvres mda] xopev 
GAASTpta Tév tperépwv paxapwwtdtey kay. [Siodedevres yàp] TÓ “Armavay 
kAípa wapadtprdvovres ras Aewpdpovs 6[ Sods arpardpyar re x(a) orpa|rdrac 
Klal) Suvdora: töv mpovxydvTwy k[ar]à ry wóXw [Kawapiavoi re v]uérepos 
éreoe[p]xdpevot Kai Katadwadvoyres Tas Ae[«wdópovs ó8obs Kai drs ray] f£pyov 
pas aduordyres kai rots dporipas Bóas avy[apevovres rà pydey der |Adueva 
abrois wapampáccovs. kal aupBaive ob [tà rvxóvra Huds k rlodvou dducciobar 


x 


Stacccopévous’ epi dy malé 589 xarýàðopev és rò adv, à] XeBaoré, péyeðos, 
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éwére thy éxapxov Owire[s py éduebaívovres rò -yeyo]vós. kai dams mepi rovrov 
éxew| 3/109. cod % Ge[la ux}, moroi Bydroi 7] €Évreraypévg. quae libe[1]lo 
complexi esti[s, ad procos. misimus] qui dabit operam ne d[iu]tiuXi»s 
querell[is locus sit]. érecdy oiv ov8év pero [s $]uev èx ravrys r[5s 9ejoeos 
yéyove, avvBé]Bwqxev St uas xarà ryw é&ypowíav tà pù óQe[Aopeva mapa- 
mpáccegÜac élrevBaws[y]rov Twév xal cuprarotvrwy jpds [wapà rò Sixasov, 
dcatrus 8] òrò ray Kawapiavav ob rà rvyóvra Oiae]e(eo[0a« nai rà 9uérepa 
eis adrobs éfavadilaxecOar kal tà ywpia epnpotabar kal åv[áorara yiyverOar: 
peadyac yàp tuyxdvovre|s xai od mapà T[wv òy xarouovvres. Sane 

“ With Good Fortune. The Emperor Caesar M. Julius Philippus 
Augustus and M. Julius Philippus, most noble Caesar, to M. Aurelius 
Eglectus by Didymus, a centenary soldier of the secret police. The 
most illustrious proconsul will look into the truth of what you charge 
and make it his care if any injurious practices are going on. 

A petition to the Emperor Philip and the most noble Caesar Philip 
from Aurelius Eglectus concerning the commune of the Aragueni, 
your residents and farmers, who belong to the people and commune 
in the district of Appia of the Totteani Soeni, places in Phrygia, pre- 
sented through the soldier, T. Ulpius Didymus. While all men in 
your most blessed times, most pious and blameless among rulers that 
have ever been, live calm and peaceful lives and all evil-doing and 
oppression have ceased, we alone suffer things alien to these most for- 
tunate times and address this petition to you. Our petition is contained 
in the following: 

We are your estate, most sacred emperors, a people entire who flee 
for refuge and become suppliants of your divinity. We are being 
unreasonably oppressed and are suffering exactions at the hands of 
those who ought to preserve the publie welfare. For although we 
happen to live inland and are not under military commanders, we 
suffer things alien to your most blessed times. Those who pass through 
the Appian region desert the travelled roads; the military commanders 
and the soldiers, the leaders among those eminent in the city, and your 
Caesarians come in, deserting the travelled roads, take us away from 
our work, press our plough oxen into service, and exact what we do 
not owe them. As a result we are oppressed and suffer more than 
ordinary injustice. Once before we have had recourse, Augustus, to 
your majesty, when you administered the practorian prefectship, in- 
forming you of what had happened. How your divine soul was dis- 
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turbed about it the attached letter makes clear: * We have sent the 
content of your petition to the proconsul who will see that you have 
no longer cause for complaint. The result was that when our petition 
brought us no aid, we suffered exactions of things not due throughout 
the countryside, people coming upon us and trampling upon us un- 
justly; and likewise we have suffered more than ordinary oppression 
at the hands of the Caesarians, our goods have been expended upon 
them, and the estates desolated and laid waste, for we live in the 
interior and do not dwell by the main road. . . ." 

The bearing of this inscription upon conditions in the third century 
will be discussed later. It seems certain that the commune of Arague 
was situated upon an imperial estate, but the references to Appia and 
the fact that Soa became a city in the late third century (I. G. R. P., 
IV, 605) suggest that some of the localities mentioned belonged to 
Appia and that even the estate was not extra-territorial. Some of the 
tenants were certainly, as at Aga Bey Köy, subject to civic demands; 
and all were being oppressed by military demands. Jones (C. E. R. P., 
69; 393) believes that all were situated in Appian territory. | 

Imperial miners, perhaps used in the adjacent meerschaum mines, 
appear at Dorylaeum (C.J. L., III, 14190, date uncertain), and in 
the third century a number of imperial slaves and frcedmen are also 
known from there (I. G. R. P., IV, 529-531; C. I. L., IIL, 14190'; 
B. C. H., XXVIII [1904], 199; M. A. M. A., V, xv). 

From the northern Metropolis of Phrygia (Kümbet, M. A. M. A., 
I, xxvii), a farmer-general of imperial estates (so[@]ory[s xopíov rod 
Kaícapos) and a village headman ([x]eénep[xos], 7. G. E. P., IV, 592; 
J. H. S., XXXVIII [1918], 135 £.; M. A. M. A., V, xxviii). 

For the reasons why I do not believe that the Cibyratic estates were 
imperial, see T. A. P. A., LXV (1934), 224 ff., and below, p. 671 f. 

An imperial procurator in Chios (J. G. R. P., IV, 944, TII A. D.). 

Bithynia and Pontus. After the Severi there were extensive estates here (I. L. S., 
1330). Timesitheus, praetorian prefect under Gordian, was earlier proe. prov. 
Bithyniae Ponti Paphlagon(iae) tam patrimoni quam rat(ionis) privatae, i.e. of 
both the fiscal land and the private property of the emperor. 

The inscription of Dacibyze (Jahresh. XXI-XXII [1922-24], beibl., 260 ff.) 
which mentions an overseer of the draught animals of the emperor (émmeder7 
xryvev Kaloapos) more probably refers to an office in the transport service than 
in charge of an imperial stud (cf. M.A. M. A., IV, 114, Lysias; M. A.M. A. I, 
27; O. R, XXIV [1910], 11 .; S. E. H. R.E., 441, note 38, Ital. ed.). 


Galatia. The Aureliani of Karalar near Ancyra are possibly, but not certainly, 
imperial tenants (I. G. R. P., IIE, 153, II-III A.D.). 
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Some third century officials at Laodiceia Catacecaumene were noted above. 
Evidence for the addition of a private estate, the praedia Quadratiana, to this 
group dates from 222-235 A. D. (M. A. M. A. I, 24: lib. proe. praediorum 
Quadratia[no]rum). 

Near Tyriaeum at Eldeg, an imperial slave was irenarch in a town (I.G. R.P. 
III, 240). 

A regional center at Antioch toward Pisidia by the middle of the third century 
(J.R.8. II [1912], 80f.; a regionary centurion, éxarórrapxor peyewvapior, cf. 
Quantulacumque: Studies Presented to Professor Kirsopp Lake, 133 f.). 

To this region probably belonged the estate at Kirili Kasaba (Limenia?, 
T. G. R.P., YII, 243, a freedman procurator, date?; and a stationarius, guard, 242, 
date?; ef. Klio, XXIII [1930], 251 f., and on the boundary stones, J. H. S., XXII 
[1902], 104). 

The inscriptions of Gondanh and Sağır relating to the Tekmoreian Guest Friends 
are excellent evidence for the continued importance of Anatolian villages but have 
no reference to imperial estates. No imperial officials are mentioned, and many of 
the members and contributors come from city territories (T. A. P.A., LXV [1934], 
231 ff., and literature cited there); furthermore the territory of Apollonia may 
at one time have included Gondanh (J. H. S., XXXVIII [1918], 139 f.; Kio, XXIII 
£1930], 246). 

Lycia and Pamphylia, A dominial regional center at Oenoanda (I. G. R.P., 
TII, 1502: Aurelius Artemo, é]\@ay dwd raĝo (ikðv) xvpiaxór peyedvos Olvo(avàuecs), 
* once imperial accountant of the region of Oenoanda,” III A. D.). 

Cappadocia. The horse ranch of Palmatius at Andaval was confiscated by 
Valerian (F. H.G., TV, 145; ef. H.G., 449). Imperial racehorses from this 
estate were famous (Not. Dig., Or., 14; Cod. Theod., X, 6, V A. D.). 

Cilicia. Valeria Frontina and her husband, a ship guard at Tarracina, came 
from the imperial village of Asseris, town of Coropissus, tribe of Gnigis (nat. 
Gnigissa ex civitate Coropisso vico Asseridi d (orini) n(ostri): C.I.L., X, 8261, 
date uncertain). 

A short note may be added on the continued growth of imperial holdings after 
Diocletian, The same forces as before continued at work, to which was added the 
destruction of the temples with the triumph of Christianity. This may explain 
the huge holdings of Justinian in Cappadocia, “ where imperial estates were larger 
than city territories " (Novellae, XLIX, 1), though much land in Cappadocia and 
elsewhere must have become church property (cf. B. C.H. XVI [1892], 379 f.; XVII 
[1893], 501). We may mention the following items compiled from Hierocles and 
other sources: in the former province of Asia, Ergasterion (664, 18), Mandrai 
(604, 1), Hippoi (664, 2) of Mysia und the Troad; in Lydia, Sosandra (K.P., I, 
61-4) and the former estates of Artemis (K.P. III, 82; 111); in Caria and 
Cabalia, Choria Patrimonalia (689, 8), Ktema Phylaceium (Keernyeadkixal, 610, 2), 
and Choriamilyadica (680, 9); in Phrygia, Kteme Maximianopoleos, Regesala- 
mara, perhaps Bindaeum (081, 6/f.), Cleros Orines, Cleros Politices (677, 3-4), 
Tembrion (Const. Porphyr., I, 488), Dipotamon (Cedren., II, 424), Regemaurecium 
.(697, 5), and Regotroenada (698, 6); Bithynia, Regetataius (694, 1), Regedoria 
(694, 2), and Neacome (H.G. 1801.); in Galatia, Regeangelia (696, 9) and 
Regemorizas (607, 1); in Paphlagonia, Saltu Zalichenus (701, 6); in Cappadocia, 
Drizes (Leo Dioc., 177), the Palmatian estate?, Rege Doara (700, 8), Rege Podandus 
(699, 3), and Regecocusus (700, 8); in Pontus, Lemonium (702, 6), and Macellon 
near Caesareia (H. G., 307); in Cilicia, Longias (Leo Dioc., 177), Demetrias (1?) 
(Acta St. Zenaides, Oct. 11), Laras (?) (Acta St. Mariani, Aug. 8). l 


From this survey of the evidence for imperial estates, we get the 
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impression of small and comparatively unimportant holdings under 
Augustus, which were increased by the gradual consolidation of the 
private possessions of the members of the imperial families, by slow 
but constant additions through inheritance and confiscation, and by 
the rapid series of confiscations under Septimius Severus and the hard 
conditions of the third century. The confiseation of temple territories 
after the triumph of Christianity added large amounts during the late 

Empire. | 


Private Estates. The existence in city territories of private estates 
of every size and description requires no proof; we need only mention 
the numerous hellenistic inscriptions in which the right to acquire 
land is among the honors granted to a proxenos. The citizens of Cos 
are mentioned as the first group of landholders in T. G. E. P., IV, 1087, 
and the inscription of Ephesus (8. I. G.*, 742) provides for boundary 
disputes. We have discussed above how areas given over to full pri- 
vate ownership and attached to city territory grew as grants and allot- 
ments were made by the kings. We must also allow for the existence 
of small holdings of individuals in independent native villages as well 
as for larger, more communal holdings of unions and tribes. Besides, 
there is also the question, which we apparently have not the evidence 
to answer, of the extent to which wealthy priestly families acquired 
or else gradually appropriated sacred lands, and later appeared as 
wealthy local grandees, especially in the cities of the hellenized west. 

Our evidence is partial and overbalanced, since the wealthier land- 
owners were the ones most likely to rise to prominence and leave some 
memorial behind. This condition probably gives a false impression of 
the permanence of native and local landholding, especially as the rise 
of these native and local magnates largely coincided with grants to 
them of citizenship and of imperial honors. The estates of the 
descendants of Chaeremon of Nysa and Zeno of Laodiceia were in 
the possession of the family in the first century B. C., probably even 
in hellenistic times (see below) ; the estates known to belong to C. Julius 
Philippus, the consular, were in all likelihood family possessions in 
the time of his grandfather, the Ásiarch, if not considerably earlier. 
Many private estates became known only on the occasion of their 
passage into imperial possession or of their alienation to form gifts or 
foundations. Above all, the great mass of the landholders, little or big, 
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have left no memorial; and even many who became prominent have 
left no mention of their estates. The list which follows includes by 
regions and probable periods the notices of estates which I have been 
able to find. Since Roman landholding of the republican and early 
Augustan periods has been treated above, it begins with some native 
proprietors of an early date. 


Time of the Republic. Chaeremon of Nysa in 88 B.C. gave the Roman army at 
Apameia 60,000 modii of wheat (8.7.G.*, 741). His son Pythodorus of Tralles 
was fined 2,000 talents by Caesar (Strabo, XIV, 1, 42); Chaereman, probably a 
grandson, owned an estate at Tralles called Siderous (Agathias, II, 17; cf. Cic., 
Flaco., 52; I. G. R. P., IV, 1407; P. W., Supplbd., V, 57 f.). Hiero of Laodiceia on 
the Lycus bequeathed the city 2,000 talents (Strabo, XII, 8, 16). The source of 
his wealth is unknown. Zeno of Laodiceia probably had estates, since a descendant 
under Antoninus Pius, M. Antonius Polemo, still owned property there (Strabo, 
XII, 8, 16; Philostr. Vit. Soph., I, 25 [530]). Menas of Sestus was probably a 
wealthy Iandowner (O. G.F. 8., 330, 55 ff. late II B.C.), since the Thracian raid 
which prevented sowing &nd carried off crops brought him lossea too. 

Prosperous farmers, landowners at Apollonis, are mentioned in Cic., Pro Flaco., 
71. Among these he mentions the wealth of Amyntas (72) and the estates of the 
latter's mother-in-law (72). Heracleides of Temnus bought land at Cyme from a 
certain Maeculonius (ibid. 46).  Lysanias of Temnus lost the family estate to 
Decianus, being unable to pay a loan (ibid. 51). The property of Philocles of 
Alabanda was security for a loan to the town from Cluvius (Fam., XIII, 56). 

At Mylasa one may note the farmsteads (émaóAew») hurned by the Parthians in 
39 B. C. (8.1. G.?^, 768) and the damage done to the house of Hybreas (Strabo, 
XIV, 2, 24). An important series of inscriptions of the late second and early 
first centuries B.C. from Mylasa and Olymus describes several estates of small 
er medium size. Many owners made a practice of selling their lands to temples 
and receiving them back on heritable leases. These documents name several of 
them, and some add the names of proprietors or leaseholders who adjoin the 
properties in question. A. B. 8. A.,, XXII (1916-8), 210, no. 7 (Qlymus): Phanias, 
Menippus, and Polites adjoin lands of Zeus Labraundeus in Cybima. L.W., 338 
== 4. M. XIV (1889), 390 (Olymus): Polites sold to Artemis and Apollo of 
Olymus lands in Codouóea with vines, trees, dwellings, and building sites for 
3,000 light Rhodian dr. but reserved a tithe; he also sold a second property, sub- 
ject to a yearly payment in lieu of osiers, to the Mosseis (a tribe) who once owned 
it. There adjoined him the son of Procles, Aristeas, Apollonius, Dionysius, 
Stratonicus, Herais the daughter of Apollonius, Apollo and Artemis of Olymus, 
Zeus Labraundeus, the son of Demetrius, Thargelius, and the city treasurers Melas 
and Apollonius. A.B.8.A.. XXII (1916-18), 195, no. 2 (Olymus): Eirenaeus 
sold land to Apollo and Artemis to be leased for 250 dr.; also two allotments 
(xħñpor) for 6,500 dr. rent to be paid partly in cash, partly in incense. Jbdéd., 
192, no. 1 (Olymus): an allotment in Kybima with all vines and trees and the 
attached hilly land (pasture?) was sold for 8,000 dr., rent to be cash (amount?) 
and incense. L.W., 414-6 (Mylasa): Iatrocles sold an estate called Demetrieium 
in the Ombian plain with vines, trees, dwellings, and building sites to Zeus Osogoa. 
The neighbors were Leo, Limnacus, Eupolemus, Jason, and Theomnestus and their 
father; Demetrias, his father, and his father’s agents; and Dioscorides. L.W. 
416 = B.0.H., V (1881), 108 #.; XII (1888), 30 (Mylasa): Thraseas sold two 
properties to Zeus Osogoa (or Otorcondeon), one acquired from his brother and 
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one bought from Artemisia— the first for 7,000 dr., the second for 5,000 dr.—and 
leased them for 300 and less than 200 dr. respectively. They consisted of lands in 
the Ombian plain near Leuce Come, also called Orthondouoea, with 60 -+ rows 
of vines, three (?) olive trees and others besides, and a place called Harmocodóca 
with some additional land, with all the olive trees upon them.  B.0.H., XII 
(1888), 25 ff. (Mylasa): a neighbor of Thraseas later sold two plots, one in the 
Ombian plain at Leuce Come, also called Orthondouoca, with 62 rows of vines, 
three olive trees and others besides, his neighbors being Tetracostes, Menoetes, 
Aristeas, Dionysius, Protagoras, Dioscorides, and the land of the Bollieans leased by 
Militene and Menander; there were other lands in Leuce Come besides. He also 
sold lands at Harmocodéca, his neighbors being the leaseholders of tribal lands of 
Zeus of the Otorcondeis, the above mentioned Thraseas and his brother Draco. 

The document most interesting for its picture of one of these estates as a 
producing economic entity is C.T. G., 2694a-b (early I B.C., Mylasa): Diodotus, 
son of Demetrius, sold half of a property, in part ancestral and inherited, in part 
purehased from Critolaus, to the god (Zeus Osogoa?), with the olive press and 
olive pressing implements, building sites, vines, orchards, attached pasture land, 
and all the trees in it. He also sold a suburban property (xarà rhv mó} with 
houses, upper rooms, colonnades, vestibule, treading-place for grapes, implements, 
poultry house, cow stables, well, and guaranteed right of ingress and egress. He 
secured both again in hereditary leasehold. One property was worth 4,000 of the 
total price of 10,000 dr. The "city" property seems to have had much of the 
character of an agricultural villa and reminds one of the Villa Boscoreale. 

Augustus and the Julio-Claudians. Roman settlers, colonists, and business men 
will be discussed later; Roman landowners in Cos under Augustus were mentioned 
above (I.G. R.P., IV, 1087). A certain L. Vaccius Labeo gave land in Zmarageos 
to Cyme (ibid. 1302). C. Mummius Macer at Blaundus may have applied funds 
from his estates to found a perpetual gymnasiarchy (K. P., II, no. 270; cf. Z. G. E. P., 
IV, 1898). Under the Empire Roman nobles continued to hold provincial land. 
We may note a freedman of L. Sempronius Atratinus, consul in 34 B. C., at Thyatira 
(I.G. R. P., IV, 1219), the ancestral Asiatic estates of Rubellius Plautus under 
Nero (Tac., Ann., XIV, 22; 60), and in Bithynia the property of Cn. Catilius 
Atticus at Apameia Myrleia (a slave vilicus, C. I. L., III, 337). The Julius Aquila 
who under Claudius cut down a cliff and built a road at Amastris at his own 
expense (F. L. 8., 5883) .may have heen a Galatian noble. It was probably in this 
period that the family of Sergius Paullus acquired their Galatiau estates (Klio, 
XXIV [1931], 59 f.: procurator of Sergius Paullus, and a decurialis viator of 
Sergia Paulla’s husband, at Yageilar; a tabellarius nearby at Kurd Sinanlı}. 
Sergian names at Emirler, 12 miles away, indicate that the estates were large 
(ef. J. R.S., XVI [1926], 202 f.). This evidence dates from the second and 
third centuries, but a Sergius Paullus was governor of Cyprus under Claudius 
(Act. Apost., 19, 7; cf. J. R.&., III [1913], 262, no. 5, late I A.D.). The estate of 
Appuleia Concordia at Késez Abdala (C. R., XXII [1908], 215: steward, date 
uncertain) belongs to this period and possibly that of Considius at Igde Agag. 
The latter was imperial under Hadrian, but may possibly have belonged to the 
Considius Proculus who was condemned for treason under Tiberius (Tae. Ann., 
VI, 18; J. R. S., XXVII [1937], 18 ff.). 

We have few names of native landowners for this period. Cleostratus of 
Assos bequeathed lands to his town (Pap. Amer. Sch. Ath., Y [1882-3], 47 f, date 
uncertain). At Larisa, probably then in the territory of Cyme, an unknown person 
dedicated lands called Myriophorus, Come, and Temnites to support the expense 
of a perpetual gymnasiarchy (B.C. H., LVII [1933], 499 f., I A. D.}. Another 
unknown person at Aezani in the time of Claudius or Nero dedicated the revenues 
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of a village named Palox for games to the Augustan gods (I. Œ. R.P., IV, 582-4). 
From Bithynia come notices of the wealth, already mentioned, of Cassius Asclepio- 
dotus of Nicaea (Tac., Ann. XVI, 38; Cass. Dio, LXII, 26; C.I. G., 3759) and of 
the properties at Prusa of the family of Dio Chrysostom (XLVI, 5-12). These con- 
sisted of vineyards and pasture lands (5 wäsa éwixapwla è olvov kai Boornudrwr) 
with practically no grain land. (Dio’s own additions will be discussed below; 
the family property dates from Claudius at the latest and consisted in part at least 
of a gift from the emperor to his grandfather.) In Galatia Strabo says that other 
landowners besides Amyntas owned grazing lands near Lake Tatta (XII, 6, 1): 
the Galatian nobles, especially the descendants of the kings, Pylaemenes, Albiorix 
(0.G.1.8., 533), Julius Severus, Servenia Cornuta, and other members of their 
family (I.G.R.P., III, 172, 173, 174, 175, 192 [Ancyra]; IV, 644 [Acmonia]; 
M.A.M.A., IV, 139 [Apollonia], dating from Nero on) probably possessed great 
inherited estates. We have discussed above feudal conditions in Galatia, Cappadocia, 
and Pontus. From Antioch toward Pisidia comes an agent (cpoeygarevr$s) of Q. 
Munatius Pollio (E.J., 147; the date is uncertain but the owner was probably 
a member of an original colonial family). Apollonius of Tyana induced his father 
to present his teacher, Euxenus of Heracleia, with a villa near Aegeae of Cilicia 
(Philostr., Vit. Apol, I, 7); his own family, descended from one of the original 
settlers of Tyana, excelled in wealth the surrounding families, though the district 
was a rich one (ibid. 4). They were probably landowners. 


The Flavians and Antonines. 'The great increase in the number of 
estates known for this period is due to two causes: the rise of native 
families to imperial prominence and the growth of prosperity which 
allowed them to give gifts and establish foundations more freely. 


Mysia and the Troad. Rufus of Perinthus, member of a consular family and a 
sophist, became the wealthiest man in the region of the Hellespont and Propontis 
(Philostr., Vit. Soph., II, 17 [598], TI A. D.). 

At Zeleia, Myrinus, agent of Claudia Bassa, a woman of senatorial family, made 
16 voyages to Italy and many elsewhere and collected her rents for 35 years 
(hopexea xphnara wpáégas Eryn re’: S. E. H. KR. E., 303, note 4 (Ital. ed.]; P. T. £^, II, 261, 
XI A.D.). Note also the.agents mentioned in inscriptions of this region (J. H. 8., 
XXV [1905], 66; Robert, Coll. Frochner, no. 61). 

At Cyzicus, 2 steward of Aulus Claudius Caecina Pausanias (Z. GŒ. R.P., IV, 
152; P.I.R., II, 231, II A. D.). 

At Parium Peregrinus Proteus, the Cynic philosopher, gave a fortune of 30 talents 
to the city; 15 talents of it consisted of land (Lucian, De Mort. Pereg., 14-15). 

The sophist Aelius Aristides of Hadrianutherae (Philostr., Vit. Soph., II, 9 
[5811; H. G., 167; 437) possessed several Mysian estates (Oret., L, 73): one, 
the family estate at H. near a temple of Zeus and one of Asclepius (Oret., L, 48-9; 
XLIX, 13; 16; 41; XLVII, 52; LI, 10; cf. Ath. Mitt., XXIX [1904], 280 f.; ns his 
father was a priest of Zeus [Suidas], could the family estate have once been 
temple land?). Second, an estate called Laneion south of the hill of Atys and 
near the first, bought by his family while he was in Egypt in 142 A.D. (Orat., 
XLIX, 42; L, 105-8). Neighboring Mysian proprietors encroached upon it, 
arming a mass of their slaves and tenants; but he was confirmed in possession 
of it by the proconsul (évr$óerepitovro Muciy reves. . . . d&poloavres ds éüórvavro rhelarous 
olkéras dpa kal prodwrots, émiAÜor pel? EBwrwv dwavrwy ... rd xuplow dpi» Yudlferac) ; 
L. Robert has recently identified these sites and discovered dedications by Aristides 
(Et. An., 207 ff.). Third, a farm villa, probably near Dudar Çiftlik (Hasluck, 
143; Orat., L, 2-3; LI, 17: aÜNiór r: "yeoprywbr» TO» épavroU). 
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At Muhalie near Miletoupolis, a dedication by Gavilla and the villagers of 
Gytyna (ot Turuvdry «droxo:) of uncertain date (Perrot, Evpl. Arch., I, 98, no. 60). 

Lydia. Smyrna. Near Burnabat, Zoticus, agent of M. Aur. Zeno and Cl. 
Juliana (I.G. R.P., IV, 1481, late II). M, Antonius Polemo owned the best 
house in S., Philostr. (Vit. Soph., I, 25 [534], Ant. Pius). 

Teos. Dionysius, slave agent of a lady of consular rank, Fl. Demetria Flacilla 
(I. G. R. P., IV, 1576, late II ?). 

Colophon. Island of Macrio, freedman of M. Caecilius Candidus and M. 
Lartidius Celer (T. G. R. P., IV, 1582, date uncertain). 

Ephesus,  Successus, freedman procurator of Matidia the younger (O.I.L., 
III, 7123, If A. D.). C. Vibius Salutaris owned estates (ŝ:arágesða: (sic) dmó mpoaóSov 
xwpluy iosa: rà» Tókop, I. B. M., IV, *481, 11. 305-6; F. E., II, 127, 191 ff.). Agent 
(wpayparevrys) of Flavius Vedius Antoninus, a consular and member oí a family rich 
and prominent early in the century (F. B., III, 82-5, II A.D. late). Flavius 
Damianus owned a sumptuous pleasure villa by the shore and several suburban 
residences (Philostr. Vit. Soph., II, 23 [608], II A. D. late). 

Territory of Ephesus. At Tire (Apateira village) an unknown person bequeathed 
the use of pasture, crop land, and adjoining marshland in places called Catótero, 
Gö ... sos, Cerdo, and Melas, close by the Cayster river, to provide a feast on 
the emperor’s birthday (I.G. R.P., IV, 1666, date uncertain). At Belevi (Bonita 
village) Soterichus (T. Cl. ?) gave Lucius, whom he reared, a decania of vines, 
which he himself inherited, and a plethron of reeds in the decania of Colpene, both 
to be restored to Bonita village. The wine produced each year... (I. G. R. P. 
IV, 1675, If A.D. ?). A fragment mentions a gift of land of the Magnolli 
(éy[pló» Mawy»óXMIX]or) to Alinda village (A. M.. XXI [1896], 378; K. P. 
IIT, p. 89). 

Apollonis. An estate guard or saltuarius (I.G. R.P., IV, 1186). These were 
used on private as well as imperial estates (Digest, XXXIII, 7, 12, 4). At 
Thermae Theseos, a village of Moccadene, an association («oAd7y0r) formed by the 
household ($aj4Xas) of C. Julius Quadratus {I. G. R. P., IV, 1377, 140-1 A.D.), 
perhaps a relative of C. Julius Quadratus Bassus of Pergamum (cf. S.B. Mün., 
1934, 3, 47 ff.; and M. A. M. A., I, 24). At Inegöl near Philadelphia, a vow by an 
agent ('paypuarevrójs) (K. P., IIT, 36, no. 50). 

Tralles. Freedman steward of Cn. Vergiliua Nyrius (C.I.L., 7147, date un- 
certain). Another fragment mentions a tomb built by procurators (ézírpomro) for 
a private person (A. M., XXI [1896], 376, date unknown). 

Nysa. P. Aelius Alcibiades gave the Dionysiac artists “a magnificent gift of 
lands, dividing a horse farm” (adpa peyadorperi wapéxero. xwpiav, imroa[rdctor 
á]wore(nas; B.O.H., IX [1888], 124 ff.; 'Apx. AeXr. VII [1921], 83f.; Jahresh., 
XXIV [1929], 191 ff.). 

Caria. Aphrodisias and Apollonia Salbace. A foundation by Attalus, son of 
Adrastus, for the temple of Aphrodite consisted of sums lent on mortgage (R. E.G., 
XIX [1906], 23117.; Laum, II, no. 102, II A.D.) on the following properties: 
(a) 2 plots of land in Apollonia Salbace—size, owner, and amount borrowed 
unknown-——one called . . . astio, the other, By Papario (another proprietor?); 
(b) another piece of land in Apollonia called Mageirou Aule, size unknown, loan 
of 10,000 d. to Diodorus, son of Musaeus, of Apollonia; (c) three cleri, called 
Dadiana, of grain land requiring 240 cypri of seed (about 42 acres), a loan of 
10,000 d. to the same Diodorus; (d) three pieces of land in Apollonia: one in 
Restellos not otherwise described, one a clerus called Boón requiring 65 cypri of 
seed (11% acres), and the third in the place called “Of Deibos $ requiring 40 
cypri (6 acres), a loan of 4,500 d. to P. Albius Atimetus of Apollonia; (e) pieces 
of land in Apollonia called Teleseitis and the Halos (Wart?) of Deibus requiring 
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15 cypri (2% acres) with farmhouse (atd\%), a house in the city, a loan of 
1,500 d. to the same P. Albius; (f) a loan of 3,000 d. on a property of which the 
description is lost, to C. Julius. . . . These notices will give some idea of the size 
and character of moderate holdings in a city territory in a fertile plain (Davas Ova) 
of eastern Caria. 

Ceramus.  Eirenaeus bequeathed land to the city, which then leased it on a 
20 year lease; the proceeds of the first year were used to put up a statue of 
Eürenaeus (J.H.S. XI [1890], 121, no. 5). 

Phrygia. Lysias (Kara Adil). Carpophorus, leaseholder (u[w]6orfs); whether 
of private or imperial land is not stated (M. A. M.A., IV, 113a, date uncertain). 

Synaus. Demosthenes and Ammion bequeathed lands to the city to support a 
perpetual gymnasiarchy (L. W., 1006, late I—early II A. D.). 

Dionysopolis (? Badmlar). Docimus, slave of Domitia Augusta (M. A. M. A. 
IV, 293, c. 90 A. D.). She may have had land there. 

Hierapolis. An unknown person helped to rebuild the theater, contributing 
money and “the aid of his own rustica ^ (Bà rlijs TG» idlwe d'ypo(&wr Bonbelas; 
I. Q. R. P., IV, 808, II A.D.). Achilles of Aphrodisias, agent {rpayzarevrýs) of 
an unknown person (Judeich, no. 270, date uncertain). 

Laodiceia. See above on the Zenonids. M. Antonius Polemo owned property 
here (Philostr., Vit. Soph.. I, 25 [630], Ant. Pius). Domitia, of the family of 
Pythodorus son of Diotimus, bequeathed the revenues of certain lands (stone 
broken), probably to provide garlands (C. B., 74, no. T, I-II A. D.). 

Cibyra. Q. Veranius Philagrus, as ecdicus, secured the confiscation of a certain 
property («rjoiv), including 107 slaves, for the city (1.G. E.P., IV, 914, corrected 
by Robert, Ht. An., 375 #.). Unused funds from the foundation of Q. Veranius 
Philagrus were to be invested in grain land (I.G. R.P., IV, 915, 74 A.D.). The 
estates of Faustina and of M. Calpurnius Longus will be discussed below. They 
both, however, originated before the third century. 

Bithynia and Pontus. Prusa. The ancestral property of Dio Chrysostom has 
been listed above. It shonld be noted however that he had poorer neighhors. His 
property in Prusa included porticoes and workshops, which he built near the 
baths. The total amount of his fortune was considerable, since he carried inherited 
debts of 400,000 d. (Orat. XLVI, 5-12). Dio Chrysostom aided a man who was 
being robbed of property by relatives and procurators (Orat., XLIII, 6). Domitian 
ordered the imperial procurator in Bithynia to expend 100,000 HS in purchasing 
land of Prusa for the philosopher Fl. Archippua (Pliny, Ad Traj., 5B). 

The xópa (village?) of Dagouta honored its benefactor, P. Annius Claudianus 
Metrodorus (4.M., XXX [1905], 323, 1 ?). 

At Celtikci, territory of Nicaea, a steward (B.C. H., XVII [1893], 540, no. 18); 
the village of the Charmideani probably once belonged to a certain Charmides 
(I. G. R. P., TIT, 17; 18; Robert, Ef. An., 242). 

Near Göl Bazar. A village honored an agent (wpeyperevrys, Robert, Ef. An., 241, 
date uncertain). 

At Geyve. A fragment mentions heirs and land (B.O.H., XXIV [1900], 397, 
no. 71, date?). 

At Maktumlar near Tarakh. Gift of a vineyard, proceeds to found a rosalia 
(B. 0. H., XXIV [1900], 415, no. 111, datet?). 

At Hammamlar (same district), a village (. . . ora. yv») honored Doryphorus 
steward (olxovéuos) of a lady of equestrian rank (B. C. H., LII [1928], 412, IT A. D.). 

Cytorus.  Euelpistus, agent (mpavyuarevrs) of Sex. Vibius Gallus, 116 A.D. 
(X. G. E. P., XII, 1434). 

Claudiopolis. Charmides, councillor of Nicaea, perhaps owned property here 
(B.C. H., XXIV [1900], 419, no. 122, date 7). 
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Flaviopolis Crateia (Karaca Dag Kóy near Ulu Cay). Claudius Severus Ophellio, 
steward (oixo»óuos, A. M., XIX [1894], 372, no. 4). Bobas left 2 properties to 
Dedacome to found a rosalia (B.C. H., XXIV [1900], 425, no. 140; cf. Robert, 
Et. An., 244). 

Galatia. Ancyra. Julius Fortunatus, procurator and colleague of Flavius Audax 
(C. I. L., III, 265, II A. D.). Julius Severus, a Galatian nobleman, could feed the 
army on its march to Parthia (Z.G. R.P., III, 173, 114-5 A. D.; dmwoSetánev[ó]» 
re arpareóuara rà wapaxetuyjoarra év Tj TÓAe). 

Crentius. An agent (pa-uarevrs) of Flavius Metrophanes (J. H. 8., XIX [1899], 
57, II A.D.). 

Region of Laodiceia Catacecaumene. Commodus, slave of L. Calvisius Proclus 
(I. G. R. P., III, 252, date ?). Praedia Quadratiana, imperial in the third century, 
were probably private in the second (M. A. M. A., I, 24). Kadın Han. A steward 
(oixoróuos), probably of a private person (M. A. M. A., T, 7, date uncertain). Ladik. 
Esellius Longus, procurator (é¢rirpores} of Aur. Traianus (M..A. M. A., I, 22b, 
late 11). Sizma. A steward (oixovéuos), date and attachments uncertain (Klio, 
XXII [1929], 380; A. J. A., XXXI [1927], 49, date ?). 

Lystra. A monument by unknown persons “on their own estates” [in s]uis 
(pirfaleldlis (W. E., no. 246; J. H. S., XXIV [1904], 116). 

Homonadeis, at Ak Kilisse. Callistus, steward of Valerius Longus the tribune 
(Z. G. R. P., III, 279). 

Isaura. At Almassan. Demetrius, agent (W. E., no. 41). 

Antioch toward Pisidia. L. Calpurnius Longus gave games promised, according 
to Ramsay’s restoration, for a good harvest: ex superabundant]i messe (J. R. 8., 
XIV [1924), 178, I-II A.D.). The provisions of the inscription of Antistius 
Rusticus requiring statements of the amount of grain needed for seed, take account 
of the landholders of the city (J. BR. 8., XVI [1926], 116; T. A.P.A., LV [1924], 
7, late I A. D.). 

Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia. Sagalassus. The xreavd of Tertullus may be estates 
(I. G. E. P., III, 362, datet). 

Pogla. For reasons why I believe there is no proof for either private or imperial 
estates here, see T. A. P. A., LXV (1934), 229 (cf. Jahresh., IV [1901], beibl., 38 ff.). 

Olbasa. A fragment mentions returns: ex reditu eiu[s..... ?] Hypsseorum 
(C.I.L., III, 6892, date uncertain). 

Ariassus. Diotimus gave the city property beyond the city territory in Paunalla, 
vineyard and grain land, partly hill and partly plain, with the outhouses. He 
reserved the use of it for his own lifetime, compensating the city for the delay 
(I. G. R. P., TII, 422, IF A. D.; Robert, Et. An., 379 ff.). 

Surinas, steward, a fellow slave, and a freedman of Hermaeus, paid a vow in the 
shrine of the Mountain Mother at Yuvaca (8. E. G., VI, 721, date uncertain). 

Termessus. T. Cl. Agrippa left an estate (xwplov) to found games (Z. G. R.P. 
III, 461; T. A. M., IIL, 1, 185, II A.D.). 

Selge. At Garas inscriptions record honors for a family from S. This was 
probably the family estate where they were buried (S.H. G., VI, 458, IT A.D.). 

A fragmentary list including names of villages in the territories of Cibyra, 
Oenoanda, Balbura, and Bubo is interpreted by Robert as a list of estates (ovdypra) 
(Denksohr. Wien, Akad., XLV [1897], no. 69; Et. An., 382 ff.). 

Oenoanda. No name, the possessor of the land ([xrlórop räv eyyatwv) (B.C. H., 


LII [1928], 416). 
Lyde. C. Julius Heliodorus acquired lands in the deme of Arymaxa (7. 4. M., II, 


1, 157, If A. D.). -— 
Telmessus. Flavius Attalus paid a vow for the acquisition of land (T. A. M., II, 


l, 3, late II A. D.). Agent, slave of Octavius (T. A. M., II, 1, 59, late IT A. D.1). 
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Tlos. Syntrophus, agent of Hermadapeimis (T. A. M., II, 2, 603, dete uncertain). 

Pinara. Symphorus, steward of Claudia Platonis (T.A. M., IT, 2, 518; II A.D. 
late). Zosimus, collector of rent in kind (éx$opiaer$s), honored the possessor 
(xr$ropa), Licinnius Musaeus (7. A. M., IL, 2, 532, c. 130 A. D.; cf. I. G. E. P., III, 
600). 

Sidyma. M. Aur. Eucarpus bequeathed lands in Ispada of Sidyma to the gerousia 
(T. A. M., II, l, 188, late II). His wife also gave lands, reserving the income for 
distributions (cf. 180), and his son left all his estates about Cragus to the city 
(ibid., 190). 

The procur&tora in T.A.M., II, 2, 675 (Cadyanda); 716 (Çökek Asar) were 
guardians, members of the family concerned. 

Xanthus. Artapates’ gift of his land in Pinara and Tlos to the gods of X. may 
antedate 43 A.D. (T. A. M., TI, 1, 261). Sex. Marcius Apollonides established a 
fund to relieve people who could not pay the regular local tax, i. e., according to 
Benndorf, an annual tributum soli (T. A.M., II, 1, 201). If this is a land tax the 
inscription affords a glimpse of the condition of the small landowners. 

Patara. A statue for Ti. Cl. Andronicus from the proceeds of the estate Halias 
Ur. A. M., II, 2, 429, date?). Zosimus, steward of Ti. Cl. Agrippinus (7. A. M. II, 
2, 437, II A. D.). 

Corydalla. Opramoas of Rhodiapolis gave to Tlos land in Corydalla yielding an 
income of 1,260 dr. a year (T. A. M., II, 2, 578-9, II A. D.). 

Antiphellus. Eutyches, agent of a knight, M. Aur. Ptolemais Euelthon (L. W., 
1276, late II A. D.1). 

Simene of Aperlae. An agent (L. W., 1304, date uncertain). 

Perga (Lyrb5tón Come). Mouas bequeathed to his mother, Cilla, for her life- 
time a farm (uo[rílypior) in Baius—olive trees bearing fruit and young olive trees 
in “Three Olive Trees” and “By Callicles Chariot." They were to revert at her - 
death to the god Apollo of the Lyrboti to be leased by the village headmen, and the 
proceeds used for sacrifices, memorial banquets, and games (S.E. G., VI, 673, 
Hadrian). The sister and heir of Menneas, Lés, yielded to the village his clerus as 
a pledge for the 1,800 d. which he bequeathed the village to buy land for Apollo 
(8. B. G., VI, 674, o. 100 A. D.). 

Aspendus. Zeno, the architect of the theater, gave the Renee the gardens near 
the hippodrome (L. W., 1381, late II A. D.). 


The Third Century. 


Smyrna.  Heracleides the sophist bought out of his savings from lecture fees a 
small suburban estate called Rhetoric, worth 10 talents (Philostr., Vit. Sopk., II, 26 
[615]: yydior SexardrAavroy Fv abry xara ry Dpipvar éwreynudvor de rdv dxpodcewy, early 
Tit A. D.}. 

Nymphaeon (Nif). An estate guard, covadkraplg (A. M., VI [1881], 267, no. 3, 
date?). 

Thyatira. A steward, olkorónos (EK. P., II, no. 76). 

At Topalar, northeast of Menye, an estate guard (K. P., IIT, no. 11, 223-4 A. D.). 
At Tabala, estate of Curtia Julia Valentilla, a lady of consular rank (I.G.R.P., 
IV, 1378; 1382, cf. K. ii TII, p. 47: và» xvpiav; I, 44-45, from a Philadelphian 

family). 

Tetrapyrgia, village near Kula. That this village lay on the estate of Domninus 
Rufus of Sardis, the Asiarch, is an inference from his interest in helping the 
villagers to gain permission to hold a fair there (Z. G. R.P., IV, 1381, c. 260 A. D.; 
ef. C. I. L., VIII, 23246, from the Saltus Beguensis in Africa). 


Castollus, a village of Philadelphia. Agathephorus, a steward (K. P., III, 225, 
243-4 A. D.). 
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At Philadelphia, a woman offered land to the members of the council, the income 
to be divided among them yearly on her brother’s birthday (K. P., I, 47, date). 

Sardis. A boundary stone between land of Hermeias, a consular, and Marcellinus, 
a municipal magistrate (Sardis, VII, 1, no. 191, III A. D.). 

Hypaepa. A fragment of a third century survey (K.P., III, 85-87) mentions 
several proprietors. Almost all have small holdings: (a) name lost, vineyard, 
grain land, and olive orchard in Hypaepa and olive orchard in the village of Paste(?) ; 
(b) Aur. Metrodorianus, dwelling in a village of Ephesus, possessed a vineyard, grain 
land, and an olive orchard in Dideiphyta, a village of Hypaepa; (c) Aur. Tiberius 
C... possessed vineyards and other lands in Dideiphyta; (d) Aur. Androchus, land- 
owner (éy«r[5]r[wp]), had vineyards in Dideiphyta; (e) so too had Aur. Apollonius; 
(f) Aur. Eutyches dwelt in his own house with a brother(?) and a son; the stock 
consisted of one donkey and one pig. 

Tralles. Dadouchus, slave agent (wpayuarevrjs) of the consular Julius Philippus 
(B. C. H., LII [1928], 414; cf. O. G. I. S., 499-501; P.I. R., II, 204, late II-early III 
A.D.) but the family estate must be dated much earlier. Gaius, agent (apay- 
Larevrjs) of a woman, name not known, relative of several consulars including 
Philippus, Flavius Damianus, and Claudius Paterclianus (Z. L. S., 8836; cf. Jahresh., 
X [1907], 295 f.; P.I. R., II, 173, III A. D. med.). These families had long been 
wealthy and prominent. A procurator, name unknown, of a female relative of 
Claudius Capitolinus (A. M., XXI [1896], 113; cf. Jahresh., X [1907], 2821.; 
P.I. R.?, II, 188, III A. D.). : 

Aphrodisias. An agent {rpayparevrhs) of Claudius Attalus, a consular (R. E. G., 
XIX [1906], 264, no. 158, early III A.D.; corrected by Robert, B.OC.H., LII 
[1928], 414). | 

Orcistus. Heirs in the neighborhood of the estate of Aur. Antiochus Papas: oi 
wept rip -yecrorlagcey ToU x[ó]pov, etc. (I. G. R. P., IV, 548). 

Alia. Strato, an estate guard (coeXrá[pi]os), whether imperial or private is not 
mentioned (I. G. R. P., IV, 634, early III A. D.). 

Diocleia. Trophimus, agent (mpavyparevrós), owner not named (C. B., 662, no. 
621, 229-30 A.D.). Trophimus, slave of the Asiarch, Apollonius Quartianus (I.G. 
R. P., IV, 665, 241-2 A. D.). 
 Apameia. Auxano, agent of Aur. Trypho, thrice Asiarch (I. @. R. P., IV, 795, 
247-8 A. D.). Agent, unnamed, of Aur. Zosimus (I. G. R.P., IV, 798, III A. D.). 


Region of Cibyra. A group of inscriptions, dating from the late 
second century until 270 A. D., reveals large estates owned by the 
niece of Marcus Aurelius, Faustina Ummidia Cornificia, and her 
descendants—a daughter, Annia Faustina, a granddaughter, Annia 
Aurelia Faustina, and in 270 A.D. a descendant either one or 
two generations further removed, Pomponia Ummidia (B. C. H., Il 
[1878], 243 ff.; Sterrett, E. J., nos. 38-76; Ramsay, C. B., 218-295; 
I. G. R. P., IV, 887-893). In all probability these were neither in 
origin crown lands of the kings," since they lay in the territory of 
Cibyra, whence the milestones are numbered (I. G. E. P., IV, 924) 


8° Of, my article in T. A. P. A, LXV (1984), 224 ff.; Jones, O. E. E. P., 76 f. takes 
a different view. Some could have been private property of the Moagetids sold by 
the Roman government after their suppression. 
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and whose era they use (ibid., 889, 891, 897), nor imperial estates 
granted to his family by Marcus Aurelius, since no mention of the 
emperor appears nor any evidence of former imperial possession. They 
could, moreover, have come to Faustina from her mother, to whom 
Marcus is known to have resigned his father’s property (Ve. Marc., 
4, 7), or from her father, who was wealthy (loc. cit.) and important in 
Asia (P.I. R., III, 469). The existence of former temple lands here 
is not excluded, neither is it proved, as no sacred land or Ateron is 
mentioned. Priests and sacred associations among the villagers are 
numerous, but the chief cult, that of Zeus Sabazius, is widely extended; 
cf. especially E. J., nos. 44-6. The villagers had a corporate organi- 
zation with an assembly (éxAes) and a headman (wpodywv) and made 
individual contributions to the assembly, for religious or communal © 
purposes (E. J., nos. 47-50, 72-75), of oil or of sums ranging from 
20 to 250 d. The estates were large; the Ormelian people (A54os 
'OpugAéov) mentioned in I. G. R. P., IV, 889-891 included several 
villages, inscriptions being found at Karamanh, Tefeni, and Hece 
(E. J., 61, names Mesembria and the Toleseis). That the population 
was not restricted to the settled native villagers is indicated by the 
appearance of men of Cibyra (E. J., 46, ll. 27, 29), of Baganda (E. J., 
59, 1. 14), and a councillor of Olbasa (#.J., 59, 11. 15-16). The 
inscription which follows best shows the organization of the estates. 
I. GQ. R. P., IV, 889 — E. J., nos. 4446; C. B., no. 127: "'Ayaój 
Tixy. €rovs prf’, of piorae rov Avs ZXaovd(ov ixip gurypias abrõv Kal ToU 
Sypov *OpymAéwv kai swrgpías "Avvías Davoreivys ol TiBepiov KAavB(ov, éri 
émrpérov KpirofoóXov, éri cmpayparevróy *ABackdvrov kai *AvOlvov kai Map- 
KeAXwvos, émi puoOwray [Kavs] iov 'Afaaxávrov kai Mijwi8os NewdáBov "Hpa- 
nreiSov kai Nexddov dis, ieparevovros KiSpapavros Sis xal *EAmidos rs yvvaus 
airot . . . , “ With good fortune. 207-8 A.D. The brethren of Zeus 
Sabazius for their own safety, that of the Ormelian people, and that 
of Annia Faustina and Tiberius Claudius; Critobulus being procura- 
tor, Abaseantus, Anthinus, and Marcellio being agents, Claudius Abas- 
eantus, Menis son of Nicades son of Heracleides, and Nicades son of 
Nieades being farmers-general, Cidramas, son of Cidramas, and 
Elpis, his wife, being priests. . . ." Another procurator appears in 
I. G. R. P., IV, 891; Abaseantus, the agent, also in 888; others, in 
890, 891; a mountain guard, in E. J., no. 65; chiefs of the demes, in 
I. G. E. P., IV, 890; 891; E. J., no. 72. 
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Before discussing this organization we should note the adjacent estate 
of M. Calpurnius Longus at Alastus. J. G. R. P., IV, 894 = E. J., 
no. 78: ['Al«só xoirys M. K[a]àrovpviov Adyyov warpéves iBí(ov M. KaaA- 
wovpvios “Emivexos, pacÜÉoris T&v epi "AXaoro[v] vómww, “ M. Calpurnius 
Epinicus, ex-valet ( ?) of his patron M. Calpurnius Longus, and farmer- 
general of the localities about Alastus." We find also the slave Arte- 
mon, steward of M. Calpurnius Longus (J. G. R. P., IV, 895), and 
at Alastus in 255 A. D. another farmer-general and some boundary 
(or mountain?) guards (ibid., 897). Since M. Calpurnius Longus 
was probably a member of a family native to Cibyra and distinguished 
both in Lycia and in the imperial service, it is likely that this was 
one of the family estates (cf. F. G. R. P., TV, 911, on the consular 
Flavius Paulinus of Cibyra, and 921, on his slave, 184—218 A.D.; 
on Longus see P. I. R., I, 372, no. 696). 

At Lagbe, a village of Cibyra (Jones, C. E. E. P., 76), three inserip- 
tions provide for the payment of funerary fines to the farmer-general 
of the estate at the locality: Të xarà rómov pucOwry ro) xopiov (I. G. R. P., 
IV, 927; III, 477; 478; C. B., nos. 192 ff, TIT A. D.), but no 
proprietor is named. 

The best evidence for the administration of the large estates, both 
imperial and senatorial, comes from Afriea (see Haywood's section). 
It is important to note that the system of procurators, agents, and 
farmers-general on the two classes of land was common to both provinces, 
and indeed throughout the whole empire—the chief difference being 
that the procurators, agents, and stewards of private persons, like the 
freedmen and slaves mentioned above, were unlikely to attain as high 
a place in the social scale as the procurators of regions or tracts 
belonging to the emperor. On particular estates there was no differ- 
ence. Farmers-general of imperial estates, who in Africa under pro- 
curatorial oversight rented the central manor, collected the share-rents, 
and exacted the dues in labor from the lesser tenants, rarely appear 
on imperial estates in Asia Minor; but the occurrence of one at 
Metropolis of Phrygia (I. G. E. P., IV, 592) and the mention of dues 
other than share rents at Ağa Bey Köy (see above) suggest that this 
is due merely to lack of evidence. The inscriptions quoted above prove 
that here, as in Africa (E. E. A., X XIV [1922], 28 f.), they formed 
part of the economy of large private estates as well This was natural, 
since such middlemen were necessary in an agricultural economy where 
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marketing was difficult and comparatively little cash was available. 
Absentee owners, many of whom resided in Rome, needed officials to 
oversee the farmers, protect their interests and those of the tenants, 
and bring to them the returns from their properties. A passage of 
the Theodosian Code refers to them (VI, 2, 11): omnes senatores qui 
in sacratissima urbe consistunt, licet habeant per longinquas provincias 
atque diversas possessiones, aurum oblaticium in urbe persolvant quod 
a procuratoribus et actoribus suis ad urbem reditus perferuntur. 

* All senators who reside in the most sacred city, even though they 
have possessions in distant and separate provinces, shall pay the aurum 
oblaticium in the city, according as their returns are brought to the 
eity by their procurators and agents." Such were not only the pro- 
curators and agents mentioned above but also the agents of Claudia 
Bassa at Zeleia (above) and, on a small and local scale, the collector 
of rent in kind (éx¢opworys) at Pinara of Licinnius Musaeus (above). 
The evidence collected here will show that normally private estates 
were not large enough to require procurators, and that slave and freed- 
men agents or stewards were the ordinary administrators. 


Galatia, Lycaonia, Pisidia, etc. Laodiceia Catacecaumene. Men- 
neas, agent of L. Septimius Appianus (M.A. M. A., I, 40). Atland:. 
Leasers of the estate of the Aralleians: picOwral xw[pliov 'ApaAActov 
(M.A. M. A., I, 292, date uncertain). Kadın Han.  Eudaemon, 
steward, of idm is not stated (J. H. S., XX XVIII pend , 185, no. 
2, date uncertain). 

Sedasa (Ak Kilisse). Podadbiu and his village gave a seat to Paloxu 
(S. E. G., VI, 587, date uncertain). 

Suverek (Psibela).  Varelianus left wealth and possessions (éAfor 
re xtyoiv te) to his children (Rev. Philol, XLVI [1922], 121, no. 4, 
III-IV A. D.). 

letrapolis of the Cillanian Plain. Dionysius, agent, and Alexander, 
majordomo, zpéowos ( W. E., 325, Armudlu). Eirene, stewardess (oixo- 
vómooa) of Longillianus and Severus (ibid., 345, Çayndır, date 
uncertain). 

Antioch toward Pisidia and its territory. Since many of the sub- 
scriptions relating to the Tekmoreian Guest Friends amount to thou- 
sands of denarii (E. E. P., 319 ff.), the persons involved, whether 
landowners or tenants, must have been in possession of fairly large 
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holdings. Among the persons to be especially noted are Marcus Phili- 
nus, the priest, and Neias(?), the agent (wpayparevrjs) and priest at 
Karbokome (J. H. S., XXXII [1912], 152). It is possible that 
Philinus was owner of an estate there since there is no mention of 
sacred land. The citizens of Antioch, one a councillor in the village 
of Casonia (#. E. P., 340, no. 18), and one, a son of a councillor in 
the village of Catiena (E. R. P., 335, no. 15), may also have been 
landowners there. But these are conjectures. There is no proof either 
of imperial estates or of temple lands, only a strong probability that 
the members of the Tekmoreian Guest Friends were proprietors of 
private estates. | 

Termessus. An agent, freedman of Artemis, wife of Midianus 
Plotinianus Varus (Lanckoronski, IT, no. 11, c. 200 A. D.). 

Oenoanda. Games founded from the property (ctor) of Meleagris 
(I. G. E. P., III, 499, III A. D.). 

The MC UR at Telmessus (S. E. G., II, 690), Nys near Egerdir 
Lake (S. E. G., IL, 747), and Durgut in Lycaonia (J. H. S., XIX 
[1899], 298) are all probably much later in date. 


Cappadocia, Pontus, Cilicia, Cyprus. In spite of the number of 
general notices referring to the existence of large estates in Cappadocia 
dating from the time of the kings and the probable existence of similar 
social institutions in Pontus and Armenia, there is practically no evi- 
dence that names specific estates of specific landowners before the late 
Empire. Philostratus (early III A. D.) speaks of the wealth of the 
district of Tyana and of the special wealth of the family of Apollonius 
(I A. D.), which was descended from one of the original settlers (Vit. 
Apoll., I, 4). The next notice is that of the famous horse ranch of 
Palmatius at Andabalis (Aravan), which was confiscated by Valerian 
(F. H. G., IV, 145: trrov re ayéAas kai rë dA) mAoUre &opóv; also a 
fine house in Caesareia; cf. H. G., 347, 449; Grégoire, B.C. H., 
XXXIII [1909], 135 ff.). This was probably a large private estate 
during the earlier period of the Empire. From these old landowning 
families eame some of the Cappadocian fathers, not to speak of some 
heretics too. According to Ramsay, Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil 
were descendants of wealthy feudal lords belonging to former pricstly 
families (C. R., XXXIII [1919], 1ff, and the references quoted 
there). Gregory speaks of a farm, called Arianzus, near the village 
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of Carbala, and in his will namcs two more villages, Apanzinsus, prop- 
erty of Euphemius, and Canotala (#pist., 308; Ramsay, H. GŒ., 285, 
307, 347; Grégoire, B. C. H., XXXIII [1909], 140). There is men- 
tion also of Mataza, the estate of Gregory’s friend Philagrius (H. G., 
307; Grégoire, loc. cit.); of Ozizala, that of the family of Amphi- 
lochius (H. G., 296); and of Sadacora, that of the beretic, Eunomius 
(ibid., 307). From Pontus comes notice of the seizure by government 
officials of the crops of a friend of Basil, a presbyter of Verisa (Basil, 
Epist., 86, 87; Ramsay, H. G., 327). 

Cilicia yields information only about the lands of which a certain 
Musaeus was defrauded by his brother Trypho, who held a twenty- 
year lease (wtoreócas abrQ Xv mpãow röv yew [ey ]íov advrov ecixogerias). 
The inscription does not make clear what legal disability in life forced 
Musaeus to base his hope for vengeance upon the eurse on his tomb- 
stone (J. H. S., XVIII [1898], 807f.). I have found no specific 
mention of private estates in Cyprus. 


Temple Lands. We have discussed above the lines of development 
whieh were inclined to break the political power of the primitive tem- 
ple territories of Asia Minor, and shall discuss below the tendency of 
many temple villages which remained in the Roman period to assume 
the hellenie city form. Here will be listed such temples as are known 
to have retained lands, or in the course of banking and other business 
operations to have acquired them—-whether independent temple states 
or attached to city territories. The best evidence is, of course, a direct 
reference to sacred land; but in many cases the territory must be in- 
ferred from the presence of a sacred village, from that of a priest with 
political power, or from some evidence regarding business transactions. 
Local cult names prove the presence of a local cult, but must not be 
used freely to prove the presence of sacred lands. 

Mysia and the Troad. Rostovtzeff lists many local cults of Cyzicus and its 
territory (Anat. Stud., 370 ff.), but the proof that the god possessed land is lacking 
in nearly all eases. Although the Mcter Tolupiane may have possessed land, only the 
local cult is known (A. M., X [1885], 203). The same situation confronts us in 
dealing with most of the deities named for Mysia, the Troad, and elsewhere: such 
as the Meter Tereia near Lampsacus, Apollo Smintheus of Hamaxitus, and Apollo 
Chresterius of Aegae. Even Apollo of Grynium is not known with certainty to 
have owned more land than the gardens within the sacred enclosure itself. Yet the 
analogy of the adjacent temple of Artemis Astyrene near Adramyttium and 


Antandrus, whose lands bordered on those of the city of Pitane, makes it possible that 
all of these which had not decayed or, like Ápollo and Artemis of Adrasteia near 
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Priapus, been destroyed (Strabo, XIII, I, 13) were owners of estates. The plan of 
this section, however, excludes practically all of these since the evidence preserved 
makes no mention of their lands. 

Cyzieus. A boundary stone of Athena ("Opos ’ASnrds: J. H. 8., XXIV [1904], 29). 

Mysia Abrettene. At the time of Augustus the priest of Zeus Abrettenus was 
ruler of Abrettene, Morene, and Olympene (Strabo, XII, 8, 9). Nothing further is 
known of the temple. The development of the region will be discussed below. 

Near Hadrianutherae. Temple of Zeus Olympius, of which the father of 
Aristides was the priest. It is possible that a temple territory preceded Hadrian's 
foundation of the city (Aristides, LI, 10: ylyvoua v TQ iepQ rod Ards ToU 'Orvyriov 
- + - €habvew óp8g» sis Adiós xwpiov, “I am in the hieron of Zeus Olympius .. .; 
. » - proceed straight to the place of Zeus "; ef. XLIX, 41; L, 105). On the site, see 
Rohert, Et. An., 207 ff.; Jones’ assumption that it belonged to the tribe of the 
Milatae disappears with the Milatae themselves (C. E. R. P., 89; Ruge, P. W., XV, 2, 
1583 f.}. 

Apollo Tarsenus paid tribute to the Attalid kings on its pastures (Welles, no. 47, 
quoted above). Nothing further is known of the temple or its villages. 

Ilium. Athena was free and immune from Alexander on (Strabo XIII, 1, 26); it 
received first cattle and herdsmen from an Attalid king; then, land (Welles, no. 
62). L. Julius Caesar, censor 89 B.C., “restored sacred land to Athena, taking it 
away from the publicans" (0. G.I. 8, 440, dwoxaracricayra rh» lepàr xópa» TH 
"Anva Trj 'lXidb: kal éfeXóuevovr atrhy ék ris Ónuocuovias) ; S. E. G., IV, 664, Il. 22-24: 
“the cows (for the sacrifice) to be purchased from the revenue of all the lands 
leased out by the goddess," rar Sé Bots dwd [ris mposóbov dGwveicÓa. dk ror dypov 
Tl]á»vr[ev] TO» ueuigÜopnévwe» trd ris [eo]. Under Rome the goddess had the right 
of receiving legacies (Huschke, Jurisp. Anteiust., p. 581). l 

Astyra. Strabo, XIII, 1, 65; 51: this city with its famous temple declined till it 
became a village under Antandrus. The temple of Artemis had lands bordering on 
those of Pitane (O. G.I. 8S., 335; iL 115 f.: ds 4 b8ds dye els r] qv "Aarupnvü», as al 
orjat xeiv[rac ef]s rip dddy kal ds 4 d8ds dye zal ds ai oryrale xeivras wapa rip 
"Acrupnrhy éws. . . 

Pergamum. Perhaps Dionysus Cathegemon possessed land here. Aulus Julius 
Quadratus restored to the god the temple? and the land (7.G. R.P., IV, 307: 
dwoxalracricavra TQ beg rÓv vady] xal rj» xópa[»] ...). Apollo of Grynium had 
gardens about the temple (Pausan. I, 21, 7; cf. Strabo, XIII, 3, 5). 

Besides these Rostovtzeff lists Apollo Chresterius of Myrina, Apollo Cilleius of 
Cilla, Apollo Smintheus of Hamaxitus, Apollo Smintheus of Tenedus, Meter Andei- 
rene of Andeira, Apollo Chresterius of Aegae, Apollo Cynneius of Teinnus (a temenos, 
Polyb., XXXII, 15, 12; ef. Robert, Et. An., 90 ff.), Meter Placiane at Placia, Apollo 
near Zeleia, Apollo and Artemis of Adrasteia near Priapus, Meter Tereia near 
Lampsacus, and in Cyzicene territory, Meter Tolupiane, Placiane, Lobrine, Apollo 
Crateianus and Asclepius; also the independent temples of Zeua of Abbaitis (no 
evidence even for the cult), the Meter Aspordene (Strabo, XIII, 2, 6; J. D. A. F. 
Erg.heft, 1X), whose isolated position on Ytind Dag lends probability to the con- 
jecture that she possessed sacred lands, and Artemis on the Aisepus (Anat. Stud., 
370 £.). 

Lydia and Ionia. Smyrna. Aphrodite Stratonicis: R.E.A., II (1900), 2521.: 
T ]énuev[os] lepdy 'AdpoBirgs Zrparo»íxi[8os] eoù. ‘H Ge[xáryg] Kal rò wapawefwpa]- 
pévar árò [rőr] mAé0pwv xalralrdcoerac [eis] ras iepàs M[ylrpés ddcds. “ Sacred 
temenos of Aphrodite Stratonicis. The tithe and all additional sales from the 
plethra belong to the sacred ways of the mother.” "There was probably little, if any, 
land beyond the sacred enclosure. Pl 
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Magnesia or Smyrna. The Sipylene Mother had the right to receive legacies 
(Huschke, Jurisp. Antetust., p. 581). 

Thyatira. A letter of Scipio, proconsul 7-6 B.C., fragmentary but apparently 
dealing with funds from sacred properties leased at too high a rate (I. G. E. P., Iv, 
1211: Srép ray le]pó» kpi[cew ... ' twelpwrnGaiar . . .). 

A fragment (B.C. H., XI [1887], 468) deals with a division of sacred land (y)]#s 
rob iepobv), with mention of the planting of vines (dwd árvrméXwv ov évepireve(e]) and 
possibly of a system of emphyteusis (éepurevricw), II-III A.D. The god is named 
in neither case. 

Wierocaesareia. This is the later name of the Hiera Come, or sacred village of 
Artemis-Anaitis. It is still Hiera Come in Polybius (XVI, 1, 8; XXXII, 15, 11) 
and in Pliny’s source (H.N., V, 120). It was founded by Cyrus (Tac., Ann., XII, 
62) and kept the Persian rite (Pausan., VII, 6, d). Its right of asylum was con- 
firmed by the Persian kings (Welles, no. 68, probably carried to Sari Cam), and 
again by Rome (Tac., loc. cit.). No domains are mentioned. 

Dareiou Come {Dere Köy) of Mostene (1). B.C. H., XI (1887), 90f., no. 10: 
ivgTris rpwray rporó&w[v] ris eds, “ contractor for the first revenues of the goddess.” 
The name of the goddess remains unknown. 

Sardis. There is no evidence from the Roman period for original or acquired lands 
belonging to Artemis of Sardis. The terms of the loan of 1,325 gold staters given 
to Mnesimachus provide for the acquisition of his equity in his estate if he cannot 
pay (Sardis, VII, 1, no. 1). The importance to the Pergamene kings of control over 
the wealth of the temple is shown by their placing the former keeper of the royal 
treasury in Pergamum in charge of this temple (Sardis, VII, 1, no. 8). 

Lydia Catacecaumene. It seems probable that a number of small temples remained 
in full control of domains in this region. Whether they belonged to city territories 
remains uncertain; for although several cities developed within the region in Roman 
times, we find an independent village commune (xowóv) of the Phrygian and Carian 
type at Ar&bh (K. P., III, 13, no. 14) and no mention of cities in the inscriptions 
referring to these temples and their gods. In each case the god is named as the 
ruler or possessor of the village, and offenders are brought before his sceptre for 
judgment. As Zingerle has shown (Jehresh. XXIII [1926], beibl., 51f.) they are 
judged by him according to formulae used in profane law. I have listed from all 
the deities of the region only those for which this type of evidence appears. Not 
all can be assigned to definite localities, since many of the inscriptions have been 
earried into Menye and Kula and some early reports of their provenance were 
incorrect. 

a. Meter Anasaitis, possessor of Azitta (“Afgira xaréxovsa), and Meis Tiamou judge 
culprits from Syrus’ Byre accused of theft (115 A. D., Zingerle, p. 6, no. 1); also a 
case of suspected poisoning (157 A.D. ibid. 16, no. 2 [a sacred grove], Kula). 
b. Zeus Sabazius and Mother Hipta punish the theft of some doves (A. B.B.A., 
XXI [1914-10], 169, no. 1, Kula, date uncertain). c. Apollo Bozenus punished 
Antonia for going into the temple land (xépov == xwuwpíov or xópar) in the garments 
of the Mysteries (J. H.8., X [1889], 226, no. 18, Kula, II A.D.). d. Zeus Mas- 
phalatenus. A sacred society paid a vow at the command of the lord and master 
Zeus Masphalatenus (xar’ éwcrá'yg» ToU koplou rvpávvou Ads MacaoaXargvós; L. W., 
667, Menye, date uncertain). Cf. 668, a sacred household (iepós B3oUuos). e. Men 
Tyrannus and Zeus Ogmenus. A vow paid at their command (J. H.S., X [1889], 
227, no. 24; R.E.G., XIV [1901], 302, Kula, 143 A.D.). £. Zeus Sabazius and 
Artemis Anaitis punished Aur. Stratonicus for cutting wood in the sacred grove 
(J. H.S., X [1889], 227, no. 22, Kula, 235-0 A.D.). g. Men Petraites and Men 
Labanas gave judgment on offenders, against whom the village of Taza acted to 
protect the orphans, Metrophanes and Flavianus (A. M., VI [1881], 273, no. 23, 
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Menye, II-III A.D.). h. At Kavaklı, date uncertain: uéyas [M}r] Ilerpaí(rgs [rhv 
kv Bajloclevwv k(ai) u[eyáNn] Micnp Tat(*»5], “Great is Men Petraites the lord 
of the village and great is the Tazene Mother." A éónfession follows (K. P, XI, 
105, date uncertain). i. At Ayas Ören, 143-4 A.D.: MejlydAn Múr[np Taťnlv xal 
Mis Aaßávas [xai] Mis 'Aprepiðúópov Aépou köunv Baeiwebóorres, “ Great are the Tazene 
Mother and Mis Labanas and Mis of Artemidorus, the lords of Dorou Come 
(I. G. R. P., IV, 1871). A confession follows. j. A divine judgment on Hermogenes 
for misappropriation of flocks (K. P., II, 208, Ayas Gren, date uncertain). k. A 
fragment. Meter Atimitis and Men Tiamou (7?) lords of the village? judge and 
punish the misappropriation of a deposit (4. B. S. A., XXI [1914-6], 175 = Jahresh., 
XXIII [19026], beibl., 36, Ayvadlar. 118-119 A. D.). L A fragment. A will provides 
that if the heirs fail to carry out their instructions, their portions shall go to the 
sacred servants of the shrine (oi leplp[o]i r[ovs] :ep[oD], Kavacık, imperial date, 
Z. Œ. E.P. IV, 1378). m. At Sandal, date uncertain, a confession of punishment 
by Zeus Sabazius by Trophimus, a sacred slave (ie[pó]8ovAos; J.H.8., X [1889], 
225). 

Apollo of Claros. There is no evidence that this wealthy shrine possessed any 
lands besides the sacred grove (Aelian, Hist. Anim., X, 49; Pausan. VII, 5, 10; 
VIII, 28, 2), despite what the comparison with Artemis of Ephesus would lead us 
to expect (cf. Picard, Ephóése et Claros, 65 f.). 

Artemis of Ephesus. Her estates in the Cayster valley, her quarries, fisheries, 
and salt pans have been deseribed above. She was favored by Augustus, notwith- 
standing his reduction of the size of the asylum; her boundaries were remarked, 
and an inscription refers to the “abundance of revenues which were restored to the 
goddess by the deified Augustus " (F. E., IT, p. 118, no. 22). The temple possessed 
the right of being named as heir (Huschke, Jurisp. Anteiust., p. 581 [Ulpian]). 
For discussion of her estates see Picard, 89 ff.; K. P., III, 82 ff.; 96 ff. See below 
for her significance in industry, commerce, and banking. 

At Almoura, a village in Ephesian territory (Darmara), Men is called the presi- 
dent of the village (r$ mpoxaOguévw rijs xopns; A.M. XX [1895], 242). This is 
better proof of Phrygian settlers than of temple lands (cf. A. M., X XI [1896], 376). 

The name of Dioshieron suggests that it was a former temple territory. 

Athena Polias of Priene owned salt pans (Inschr. v. Priene, 111, ll. 114 and 138; 
117, 1. 48) and had regular revenues (she was a banker: ibid., 111, ll. 204 and 208). 

Apollo of Magnesia on the Maeander in 494 B.C. possessed lands which the 
Persian king protected from taxation (S.I. G.*, 22) ; of this Apollo there is no later 
trace unless it be Apollo of Hylae with his cave and sacred servants (lepoí; Pausan., 
X, 32, 6). Artemis Leucophryene. S.J.G., 679, l. 31 f., 143 B.C.: xopelodote 
8è éx rGp écopdvay mpocóbw» É[x] ris lepks xóp[as] wéons rs [eds . . . , “ He shall 
draw upon the future revenues from all the sacred land of the goddess.” This was 
not large, since there were no current revenues to pay the cost of an inscription. 

Nysa on the Maeander. Strabo mentions the rich sacred grove (4&Acos moAvreMés), 
the temple and cave of Pluto and Kore, and the village adjacent to it (XIV, 1, 44), 
which kept its individuality after the synoecism (cf. B.C. H., XIV [18901, 232, no. 
4: oll xarocxotvres ra lepà 'Akápa[xa [sic]). 

Notice should also be taken of the name of Apollonos Hieron, a city in the eastern 
Mesogis (Head, 648). l 

Caria. Apollo of Didyma. Strabo, XIV, 1, 5: “The circuit of the sacred enclo- 
sure holds a village settlement; and there is a magnificent sacred grove both inside 
and outside the enclosure; and other sacred enclosures contain the oracles and the 
shrines.” According to C.J. G., 2879 (date uncertain), the temple population con- 
sisted of the attendants at the oracle (oi] wepl rò pavreiov), the settlers in the sacred 
area (ol rò lepdy k[aro:]xoUrres), and the persons on the attached territory (of 
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wpéaxwpor), which may have included the demes of the Argaei and of Teichioussa 
(L. W., 238-44). The temple could be named as an heir (Huschke, Jurisp. Antetust., 
. 581). 

j Apollo Terbintheus of Myus. 9. 7.G.*, 633, L 79 f., c. 180 B. C.: wep? 3¢ rov 
pépavs THs xùpas TAS ópeurs THs auperByrovuerns, fv Mirjoror per éropaivo(vjecw elvar 
týs Mugelas lepay brdpxyovear rob 'AmóAAwvos Tob TepBivSdws, “ Concerning the portion 
of the hill land which is in dispute (between Miletus and Heracleia), which the 
. Milesians assert belongs to the territory of Myus and is sacred land of Apollo 
Terbintheus.' Philip of Macedon gave Magnesia on the Maeander land of Myus in 
200 B.C. (Polyb. XVI, 24, 9) ; this is probably the sacred land restored to Miletus 
in 188 (Polyb. XXI, 45, 5: Midryolos Ti iepàv xópar droxardsrnoay). The former 
territory of Myus had some time before heen incorporated into Miletus (cf. S. 1. G.*, 
679, Apollo in Myus). 

Apollo of Hiera Come. Opposite Tralles, south of the Maeander. The oracle and 
the catoeci of the sacred village in existence before 189 (Livy, XXXVIII, 12-13), 
received a grant of tax exemption (?) on certain buildings (Welles, 69). The grant 
must have referred to possessions north of the Maeander river, the boundary of 
Attalid power, or else the grant came from a Seleucid king (cf. E.J., no. 4, and 
no. 382). 

The documents from Mylasa and Olymus deal primarily with the leases of lands 
possessed by temples or with the purchase of lands by temples and their subsequent 
lease. Thus if there were no mention of the sacred village and isolated position of 
Zeus Labraundeus, there would be no direct evidence for the sacred villages and 
original territories of the deities of Mylasa. It is noteworthy that the operations 
of purchase and lease were undertaken by publie decree of the tribes, for whom the 
temple was therefore a sort of publie bank. Almost all documents dete from the 
second or the first century B.C. Purchases of land from individuals have been 
listed above; here we list the passages referring directly to sacred lands. (On the 
temple, see Laumonier, B. 0. H., LX [1936], 303 ff.) 

Zeus Labraundeus or Labrandenus. Strabo, XIV, 2, 93: “ Labraunda is a village 
far from the city, being situated on the mountain near the pass that leads over from 
Alabanda to Mylasa. There is there an ancient shrine with a statue of Zeus Stratius.” 
A.B. 8. A., XXII (1917-8), 205, no. 5 (Olymus): treasurers of the tribes of Mossa 
and Candyba yield to others their leases of sacred land of Zeus Labraundeus; ibid. 
208, no. 6 (Olymus): the treasurers of Mossa, Cybima, and Candyba lease sacred 
lands of Zeus Labraundeus for their fellow-villagers; ibid., 211, no. 7 (Olymus): 
the treasurers of the same tribes and of Solona lease sacred lands of Zeus Labraun- 
deus; L. W., 338 (Olymus): sacred land of Zeus Labraundens mentioned in defining 
& boundary. 

Apollo and Artemis. A.B.8.4., XXII (1916-8), 200, no. 3: lease of sacred land 
of Apollo and Artemis in Olymus; ibid., no. 7: another lease of sacred land of these 
gods in Cybima of Olymus; L. W., 338 (Olymus): sacred land cited as a boundary; 
L. Robert {A. J. A.. XXXIX [1935], 338) mentiona an unpublished inscription, a 
decree of the Hydaeis regarding sacred lands of Apollo and Artemia. 

Zeus Osogo (Zeus Otoreondeón) was the chief god in the city (Strabo, XIV, 2, 
23). L.W., 415: a lease of sacred lands of Zeus Osogo in the Ombian plain (on 
their purchase see ibid., 414 and cf. B. C. H., V [1881], 108 f.; XII [1888], 30; Sit. 
Ber. Wien, CXXXII [1893], 2, 18, no. 10). A. B. S. A., XXII (1918-18), no. 8, men- 
tions tribal lands of Zeus of the Otorcondeis; B. C. H., XII (1888), 26 f., no. 9, cites 
tribal lands of Zeus Otorcondeón with Thraseas and Draco as tenants (cf. ibid., 30) ; 
sale and lease, with provision that the rent he part of the sacred revenues, are men- 
tioned also in B. OC. H., XIX (1895), 559 — A. M., XXI (1890), 119. 
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Aphrodite. L.W., 419: an attempt to recover sacred lands of Aphrodite which 
had long been alienated (xópas re [ilepas ris ‘Adpodirns dmaAAorpueuévys él x] xpóvov 
[T]^e£oros). 

Several of the various tribes doubtless had tribal deities possessing lands, e.g. 
Zeus Aganeitón. B.C. H., XLVI (1922), 397, no. 2, mentions communal revenues of 
this god, and XXII (1898), 384 = Sit.-Ber. Wien, CXXXII (1895), 2, no. 9, may 
deal with a lease of territory of this god (the same persons appear in both 
documents). 

Sinyri of Mylasa. On the god see Robert, B.O. H., LVIII (1934), 516; A.J. A., 
XXXIX (1935), 335. Cf. Laumonier, B.C. H., LVIII (1934), 372: Hermocrates 
leased in heritable leasehold, for 332 drachmae, property in Sinyri belonging to 
Sinyri (found at Hyllarima, date uncertain). 

The same man also leased in heritable leasehold, for 101 drachmae, property in 
Corelli belonging to Apollo and Artemis; and that in Ca[n]nari for 1,190, ibid. 

Stratoniceia. Hecate of Lagina, the more famous of the temples in the territory 
of Stratoniceia (Strabo, XIV, 2, 25). There existed the hieron and its special vil- 
lage, called Hiera Come (Robert, Hi. An., 555 ff.; B. C. H., XLIV [1920], 75, no. 6: 
ol év r@ lep@ karotoUvres; cf. no. 8 and many more; 85, no. 18: é» rj weperorly 
and many more examples), where gardens and groves were tended by a public and 
a sacred personnel (ibid. no. 11, ej»oUxov and Oguocío). If animals broke in, they 
were liable to sale or their owners to fines (ibid. no. 11). Besides this there was 
a sacred domain: Newton, Cnidus, ete., II, 793, no. 9 (39 B.C.) : à Sipos ‘Exdry 
Zwrelpe xapwurrópor dárakouucáuevos rir depà» xépa» täs "Exárys T3)» oÜ0cav ëp re 
‘Ahwoow kai KopóXXov pva, “The people bringing to Hecate as a thankoffering the 
sacred land of Hecate in Halossus and the tribe of Corollus.” Her right of asylum 
was recognized (O. G. I. S., 441, 1. 110 ff.; Tac., Ann., IIT, 62; cf. B. C. H., XI [1887], 
161 f., no. 71: [robs d]oefg/carras [els rhe xopalv jp[ar o0c]a» lep[à»z «Jat dovXop, 
“those who impiously entered our land which is a sacred asylum "). 

Zeus Panamarus or Panemerius (Bayaka). There is no clear mention of sacred 
domain. There was a sacred village (B.C... XV [1891], 200: é» r@ iepQ xep- 
rmoàlw) into which flocks might not wander (LI [1927], 105, no. 80), described in the 
story of the miracle as xwpior (LV [19311, 85). It had its own officials and sacred 
establishment (tdid., 123 ff.). A union of several villages about the shrine is indi- 
cated by the existence of a commune or xowó» (Oppermann, Zeus Panameros, 18 ff.; 
B.O. H., XXVIII [19041, 347; 350). 

Apollo of Telmissus (Pelen near Myndus). Michel, 459, II-I B.C.: ériBaXonuéper 
vives OaudicBw«reir ray lepor xwpalwy wapardrnbels dd ToU Koivot dveBé£aTra Tr)v éxdcalap, 
x. T. 4., “ When certain persons attempted to dispute it, he accepted the defense of 
the sacred places at the summons of the commune.” Through his efforts he restored 
the land to the god. 

Aphrodite of Aphrodisias. A large and wealthy temple, which apparently gave 
the city its name. This goddess and her temple received from Antony and Augustus 
the same rights of asylum as Artemis of Ephesus (O. @. T. 8., 455; Tac., Ann., ITT, 
62). There is no direct mention of sacred land, though she possessed sacred servants 
(epo: B.C. H., IX [1885], 69, no. 1) and had her own revenues (C.T. G., 2749). 
How she could have acquired land is shown by a foundation consisting largely of 
mortgages on lands in Apollonia Salbace (R. E.G., XIX [1906], 231 ff.). 

Phrygia. Apollo Larbenus. Inscriptions mention the sacred place (xwplov}) and 
the village (xépy) of the god (e.g. C. B., 151f. nos. 48, 50, 52; M. A.M. A. IV, 
nos. 279ff.). There was a sacred population both male and female (iepo and 
lepal: e.g. M. A. M. A. IV, nos. 217b, 282; J. H.&., VIII [1887], 382, no. 12; C. B., 
147 f., nos. 38, 43, 54, and others). The site at Orta Köy has been recently explored 
and is described in M.A.M.A., IV. No sacred land is mentioned, but the village 
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name of Atyochorium was thought to have belonged to the sacred territory before 
Robert suggested (Villes, 129 f.) that it was situated at Zeyve and was perhaps a 
village of the Hyrgaleans. That the god, like the Catacecaumenite group, kept some 
power of jurisdiction is evident not only from the numerous inscriptions but from 
the circumstances that regular oaths were taken (Af. A. M.A., IV, 280), emancipa- 
tions made and registered at the god'a command, and fines made payable to him 
(M. A. M. A., IV, nos. 275, 276a, 270c, 278, and others). For the full series of 
inscriptions see J. H.S8. VIII (1887), 376 ff.; X (1889). 216; C. B., 140 ff.; 
C. R, XLVII (1933), 71.; M. A. M. A., IV, nos. 265 ff. From the last reference I 
quote no. 279 as an example: Neix... duordoya [wep] rG[»] wepurrepáv émoopreokérat 
pe xal zapaBe[g]?x0a« rol mexexepynxévar [imi] rò xwploy xal hprévar TpóBaror rar 
Anunrplov, kai wapary[efra]erés por ToU eo ph 50 Er] edevbeplar + xuple pov 
[welpidiwxépevos ÜOwxa. exodkdaOyy brd ToU eov woddAd kai dvelpors pot waperrd@y xal 
émre»ToBo» (wr) poraBSarw énà[»] SoUAo» kal dv ridas iféuer[ov] xal Keider dvdity.  mapav- 
yeh pnidva karappo[ reir r 0]e5 'HA(- 'Am[óXXwp: ére? Elec] rà» orán» čep- 
whdptlov, “I, Nicias (?), confess that I perjured myself about the doves and trans- 
gressed and made an attempt upon the sacred precinct, that I ‘lifted’ the sheep of 
Demetrius, and when the god commanded me not to give it, I gave over the certifi- 
cate of freedom (for my slave) to my guardian under pressure. I was chastised 
severely by the god. . . . I urge that no one despise the god Helius Apollo since he 
will have this stele as a warning "; II-III A.D. The relation of this temple to the 
surrounding cities remains uncertain. It surely did not belong to Dionysopolis 
(Robert, Villes, 127 f.), though it may have been first under Motella and later under 
Hierapolis. Equally uncertain is the amount of land, if any, that was alienated 
when Dionysopolis and Hierapolis were colonized by the Attalid kings. 

Zeus of Aezani. Stephanus of Byzantium says that Euphorbus was the first 
priestly dynast. As noted above, the lands of the temple, or a portion of them, were 
divided into lots and settled by some hellenistic kings; they, however, remained 
sacred land (iepà xõpa), and their dues continued even after Hadrian’s settlement 
to be paid to the temple treasurer (éxaor[os 8&è rà TéAos TG] iepo[rauíe ras] xepas 
reAéce«s I. G. E. P., IV, 571, 128 A. D.). Whether the temple paid a portion to the 
fiscus or the aerarium is not indicated. Imperial officials were likely to be called 
in when any surveying was necessary (cf. Pliny, Ad Traj., 41-42). There is evidence 
of a sacred staff: Hermas and Carpus, hieroi (T. G. E. P., IV; 571; L. W., 851). 

For additional temple tands in Phrygia specifie evidence is lacking, and conjec- 
tures are based on names or analogies: & village of Sebaste named Dios Come (vil- 
lage of Zeus; I. G. R. P., IV, 635); the name of Hieropolis (city of the Hieron) in 
the Phrygian Pentapolis, as well as that of the city in the Lycus valley, which was 
still Hieropolis, not Hierapolis, under Augustus (Head, 675). The presence here 
of a Plutonium adds plausibility to the conjecture (see Strabo, XII, 8, 17; XIII, 4, 
14; Apul, De Mundo, 17; Cass. Dio, LXVIII, 27; Pliny, H. N. II, 208; Galen, VI, 
98 [Kühn]; Ammian. XXIII, 6, 18). The theory that there existed an old hieron 
at Attanassus, from which lands were taken for Peltae and Eumeneia (C.B. 
355 f.), is an analogy based on the assumptions that hellenistie colonization ran 
the same course here as in the Lycus valley, and that in both cases the Attalids 
were checking Seleucid foundations. Too little is known of Zeus Peltenus of Peltae 
(Michel, 542, TI B. C.) and Apollo Propylites of Eumeneia (OC. B., loc. cit.) to make 
any assertions. Finally, there is more plausibility in assuming the existence of a 
temple and lands of Men Carou (Strabo, XII, 8, 20: “ Between Laodiceia and 
Caroura is a temple of Men Carou which is held in great honor"). Caroura was 
probably named from it. We do not know the site of the village of Men of 
Athenaeus, II, 43a-b. Note also Buckler’s interpretation (.4. B. S.4., XXI [1914- 
16], 181 ff.) oi laXXxó 'AekAw«miÀs xóuygs Kepvtéo» walcjilexn [Alsoyévov Arpo» aa 
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“ Gallico, female slave of the Asclepian village of the Ceryzeis, (paid) the ransom 
of Diogenes." If it is correct, there may have been at Synaus a temple and village 
of Asclepius (cf. A. M., X XIX [1904], 318). 

Bithynia, Pontus, eto. Besides the name of Diospolis on the coast west of Hera- 
eleia, we have mention only of the temple of Zeus Bonitenus at Meyre, probably in 
the territory of Amastris. The temple is isolated from any city site and was built 
by a father and son whose family had been tribal chieftains for generations 
(I. G. E. P., III, 90: Sep Harpy Au Bovmrjyy . . . yeveápxov dwd csrpoyóveop:, 215 
A. D.). Strabo speaks of the temples held by the Paphlagonians established every- 
where on Mt. Olgassys (XII, 3, 40). The great Pontic and Cappadocian temples 
with their extensive lands, sacred slaves, villages, and priests have been discussed 
above. 

Galatia, Lycaonia, etc. The temple at Pessinus has also been discussed above. 
Note at Acreina (iki Kilisse) the hereditary priests of Zeus of the village 
(A.B. 8. A., TV [1897-8], 69 £., 166 A. D.). No sacred land is mentioned. It re- 
mains uncertain how justified is the general assumption that the gods with local 
village names were the masters of the viliage and owners, or former owners, of the 
land (cf. C. R., X XXVIII [1924], 113, for a fresh statement of this assumption as 
regards Nonococome of Lycaonia [Zengicek Kale]). 

We have no mention of sacred land of the Zizimmene Mother, nor has her sacred 
place yet been found. Though Ramsay seems correct in making her the tribal god- 
dess of the Orondeis, we have yet to know whether it was the lands confiscated hy 
Isauricus that she owned or the cinnabar mines at Sizma, on which the wealth of 
Oroanda in the second century B.C. was probably based (Elio, XXII [1929], 
375 ff.). Of her continued importance there is the following evidence: many dedi- 
cations throughout the region, including Iconium (J. BR. 8., XIV [1924], 27, no. 4, 
and the list given there}; the occasional appearance of priests until the late Empire 
(J.H.S. XXII [1902], 342; ef. XXXVIII [1918], 130 f., an inscription which is 
so broken that any statements about the buildings, the priesthood, or the inhabitants 
or the proprietor of the land remain conjectures). 

Conjectural also remain the divine estates at Astra (W. E., p. 45 ff.) and of Men 
Ascaenus of the Cyllanian Tetrapolis (A.J. 4., XXXVI [1932], 454, no. 7). Men 
Ascaenus of Antioch toward Pisidia has been discussed above. We find a hereditary 
priesthood of the Calpurnii (C. R., XXXIII [1919], 1 ff.; CO. I. L., III, 6831; J. R. S., 
XIV [1924], 178), and in the late second century a priesthood of Men held by the 
Baebiani (J.R.8., ITI [1913], 281 f.). That the modern village of Gemen is 
derived from an earlier I Mnvés is simply a guess. 

The sanctuary at Safir. The existence here of the society of the Tekmoreian 
Guest Friends and the many dedications to Men mentioning the réxuwp at the sanc- 
tuary of Kara Kuyu near Antioch reveal the great similarity of the two cults and 
suggest that the former was the “ Men in the country of the Antiocheians " men- 
tioned by Strabo (XII, 3, 31). But Men is not mentioned in the Tekmoreiau 
inscriptions, nor is there mention of sacred land. The contributors to the society 
are not called tenants (many of them belong to distant communities and cannot 
possibly be tenants), while the priest and agent of Carbo Come are more suitable 
for a private estate. Dedications to Artemis, to Zeus Eurydamenus, and the iden- 
tifleation of a possible shrine (A. B. S. A., XVIII [1911-12], 67 f.) all give further 
support to the assumption that the religious center at Sagir was like the one near 
Antioch. The texts are to be found in W.H., nos. 366-388; NE.R.P., 305-377; 
A.B.8.A., XVIII (1911-12), 62-67; J. H. 8., XXXII (1912), 151-170. An inserip- 
" tion of Apollonia mentions “the sacred and inviolate boundary of Men Ascaenus ” 
' (Rott, 350, no. 1 = J. H. S., IV [1883], 417). Could it have been moved from one 
or the other of the two shrines mentioned above? 
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Pisidia yields little evidence. There were sacred servants of an unnamed god 
(epot) at Termessus (T. A. M., III, 1, 8 = Lanck., II, no. 1, IV-III B. C.) and also a 
hierodule (T. A.M., III, 1, 567). We can only mention the cave sanctuaries on In 
Dağ (Annuario, VI-VII [1923-4], 509 ff.; S. E. G., VI, 686-717) and at Yuvaca on 
Cig Dag (Ann. loc.cit., 547 ff.; S.E.G., VI, 718-723), the oracle of Apollo at 
Sigirlik of Adada (W. E., pp. 311 ff.), and the shrines of Zeus Nicator in Orokenda 
of Etenna (Denkmäler, 52, no. 109, early III A.D.) and of Zeus Tastiedeus at 
Erymns (ibid., 48, no. 105). 

From the borders of Lycia come two pieces of evidence: (a) at Oenoanda 
(Denkachr. Wien. XLV [1895], 54, no. 79: Cloenizuas freed his two daughters, 
hierodulae of the Mountain Mother, substituting two other persons in their stead). 
(b) Aristides mentions both Apollo in the mountain in Milyas (Orat., XLVII, 24) 
and the village of Elephantine (7), with which may be associated the astragal oracles 
found at Kos Agac (Denkschr. Wien. XLV [1895], no. 224a) as well as those of 
the Ormelian plain (B. J., nos. 56-8). There is the additional fact that under Jus- 
tinian lands there belonged to the oratory of St. John (B.C.H., XVII [1893], 
501 ff. == OC. I. L., III, 13640). 

Apollo, Artemis, and Leto of the Letóoum at the mouth of the Xanthus river, 
whence came the Lyciae sortes (T. 4.M., IX, 1, p. 181 f.). T.A.M., II, 1, 261: 
Artapates, a Xanthian living in Pinara, bequeathed all his land in Pinara and Tlos 
to Leto, Apollo, and Artemis to be sacred, inalienable, unmortgageable, and unpledge- 
able forever (before 43 A.D.). The village of Syessa may have belonged to the 
shrine, Steph. Byz. 

Arycanda. A sacred xwploy, once called Embolus and later Trieres, and a shrine 
of Helius (Schol. on Pindar, OL., YII, 33). 

Artemis of Perga. A famous wealthy temple on a lofty site near the city (Strabo, 
XIV, 4, 2), robbed by Verres (Cic. Verr. II, 1, 54). An inventory of precious 
objects has been published (Anat. Stud., 297 ff.; S. E.G., VI, 728), but there is no 
mention of sacred land or & sacred village. 

Apollo Lyrbotón. The documents which prove that land was bequeathed and 
pledged to this god of an important village suggest that many other local gods of 
villages were like him. See above under private estates for the content of S. E. G. 
VI, 673, 074, II A. D. . 

Cilicia. Zeus of Olba.. Strabo, XIV, 5, 10: “ The priest became dynast of Cilicia 
Tracheia.” Strabo reporta the vicissitudes of the Teucrids and Aba, daughter of 
Zenophanes (cf. M.4.M. A., III, nos. 63-68, where high priests of Olba of the 
family of Zenophanes are mentioned). Coins show that the priests of Olba under. 
Augustus and Tiberius ruled Cennatis and Lalassis (Head, 726; cf. M. A. M. A., 
III, 68). Diocaesareia succeeded to the political power of the temple when Ves- 
pasian annexed Cilicia Tracheia (M.A. M. A., III, 44 ff.; see Jones, C. E. R. P., 196; 
209 ff.). 

The possibility exists that Artemis Perasia of Castabela Hierapolis (Strabo, XII, 
2, 7; O.G. I. S., 752-754) and Zeus Asbamaeus of Tyana (Philostr. Vit. Apoll., I, 
6) were possessors of sacred lands, but no proof is forthcoming. An inscription 
discovered by Paribeni and Romanelli at Adanda of Lamotis mentions & sacred 
slave (female) of Zeus Megas (Mon. Ant., XXIII [1914-16], 152, no. 111). 

Cyprus. Most of the cities of Cyprus poasessed temples of some renown (see 
Strabo, XIV, 6), but there is little evidence regarding the properties especially 
attached to them. Aphrodite of Paphos held a position of special wealth and inde- 
pendence; for Cato, when commissioned to take over the island fram King Ptolemy, 
promised “that his future life should not be without wealth and honor, since the 
Romans would give him a priesthood of the goddess in Paphus * (Plut., Cato Minor, 
36; cf. Strabo, XIV, 6, 3, on her festival). 
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The Exploitation of the Land. Rostovtzeff has emphasized the un- 
doubted interest of the hellenistic kings and of the later client kings, 
such as Deiotarus and Archelaus, in scientific agriculture (Anat. Stud., 
375 ff.; Kolonat., 206; cf. Gwatkin, Cappadocia, 21), and has pointed 
out the significance of the fact that so many Greek writers on agricul- 
ture came from large islands of the Acgean or from western Asia 
Minor. We have no direct evidence for their precepts, and may seri- 
ously doubt if they were used very much outside the private estates 
directly administered by the kings, the great nobles, or the leading 
citizens of some of the larger cities. No inference can be based on 
what Varro, Columella, or Pliny found useful for Italian latifundia, 
either as regards diversification of crops, the size of free holdings, the 
use of slaves in agriculture, or the conditions of tenancy in Asia 
Minor. These grew out of the conditions of the country itself. Unfor- 
tunately, very little evidence on any of these points has been preserved, 
and most of that comes from western Asia Minor and the islands. It 
ranges from descriptions of Seleucid and Attalid grants to the frag- 
ments of the Diocletianic survey. 

In the first place, there is no sign anywhere of a one-crop system. 
Allotments and grants were made in such a form as to allow different 
crops to be grown; and holdings on city territory regularly specify 
more than one type of land. Thus Cleander of Zeleia received the half 
allotment of rough land (probably for pasture), a lot in the plain, 
house, garden, and brick earth for 100 amphorae (see p. 638). On 
the fief of Mnesimachus grain and grapes were grown, but gardens 
are mentioned. The Jewish colonists of Antiochus got grain lands and 
vineyards (Jos., Ant., XII, 3,4). A Pergamene grant gave one group 
100 plethra of clear land, i. e. for grain, and 10 of vineyard; to another 
50 of clear land and 5 of vineyard. Thus they might be largely self- 
supporting. It is in the region above Pergamum that Galen says the 
peasants grew good wheat to bring to town for dues or sale, rough 
grains for their own use, and oats for fodder (De Alim. Fac., I, 18, 
18; I, 14, 1). In the Cayster valley the same picture appears: the 
legacy to the village of Apateira consisted of pasture, crop land (xapreías 
àypoi, so for both fruits and grains), and marsh land which would 
produce reeds and withes (J. G. E. P., IV, 1666); while a holding at 
Bonita included lands for vines and for reeds (J. G. E. P., IV, 1675). 
The holdings described in assessment inscriptions of Hypaepa (K. P., 
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III, nos. 85-87) varied in size and content but tended to include vine- 
yard, sown land, and olive orchards. The inscription of Magnesia 
(Inschr. v. Magn., 116, II A. D.), setting aside revenues of the 
gerousia for extra oil for the gymnasium, lists a wide variety of crops 
to be contributed in kind by the various localities in Magnesian terri- 
tory : from Lemtra, wheat and barley ; from Olasea, figs, wheat, olive oil, 
and olives; from Petreis, figs; from Carea and Atimetianus, wheat; 
from Ploius, akonoi pyrot (4); from Ammosara, wheat; from Con- 
carus, wheat; from Cybisthia, wheat; from Lychnoi, wheat; from 
Oura, wheat; from Adrya, olive oil, wine, wheat, olives, and figs; 
from Gryllio, wheat and barley; from Halonae, wine. How far these 
represent the variety of products of separate holdings, the survey in- 
scriptions found at Magnesia and at Trallea do not reveal. The inserip- 
. tions from Mylasa and Olymus (quoted above) picture lands divided 
mainly between vineyards and olive groves; but there is mention of 
the hilly land, the pasture land belonging to several cleri, and, in 
one piece of land near the river, of osier beds. C. F. G., 2694, con- 
tains perhaps the best analysis of such holdings, with its description 
of one property containing an olive orehard, vineyard, garden, and 
some pasture-land, and another with a poultry house, cow stable, well, 
and a place for treading grapes. The fragments of the survey inscrip- 
tions from Mylasa bear out the same impression ; they mention sown land 
[orop(inov yas) ], pasture, and olive groves (B.C. H., XLVI [1922], 
402 ff., III-IV A. D.). The survey inscriptions of Mytilene (I. G. R. P., 
IV, 109-113) also ilustrate the division of each property into sown 
land, vineyard, sets of olives (y?po), pasture land, and stock—in 
varying proportions in each. Those of Astypalaea, Cos, Magnesia, 
and Tralles, being concerned with total tax units, do not detail the 
different kinds of production on the land. 

The general picture for western Asia Minor and the islands thus 
emerges clearly. What diversity was possible in the rest of Asia Minor 
has to be inferred from the discussion of climatic conditions and 
products given above. Here however a much greater proportion of 
the plateau doubtless went to cereals and pasturage. Note that the 
Aureliani of Karalar (I. G. E. P., TIT, 158) make their vow not for 
their crops but for their quadrupeds. Rostovtzeff infers from the fact 
that the agricultural income of Dio of Prusa came wholly from vine- 
yards and pasture that there had been a shift from grain to other crops 
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(S. E. H. R. E., 108, note 10, Ital. ed.) ; but we can hardly assert this 
without more evidence regarding the type and location of his land. 
Dio’s reference to his own income (Or., XLVI, 8 ff.) implies that other 
properties produced grain better than his. The fact that the price of 
grain at Prusa, though higher than usual, did not approach the regular 
price elsewhere indicates that there was no decline in the regular pro- 
duction. The evidence cited above signifies that the distribution of 
crops did not change greatly in western Asia Minor between hellenistic 
times and Diocletian. At Magnesia in the second century the chango, 
if any, was toward the culture of cereals and away from that of figs 
and other fruits. 

A good example of the problems which arose where vineyards and 
pasture lands were adjacent is found in M. A. M. A., IV, 297; Robert, 
Et. An., 104 (¢.250 A.D.), from Hierapolis of Phrygia: ... è 
&paréAoy waaay, Oexmóres uó[vow ekive wepexdlarw abràs 4j mpoddot ris otrov 
méví[as araóvAorouíav] twa vowiv: dav Bé ris mapà raŭra wLoujan, cÉtve rois] 
pip Seordras trav ávréAov k(ol) r[oŭ &$eoriov dcos] bzip abóróv tÒ mpáypa 
Stevévan má[vra ovAXaBovow] rà £v rts ávméAow foorjpara 3) OL p£upara. avva- 
Tá]lyew 3 xaréxiw mpds ryv BAáfav -ávr[a mparropévos cE alérav ds dv re 
BotvaAnre> rovs 86 roliuévas «ceAeóo rov]s piv SovAovs mpocavyycAAopévovs [rois 
kar é]viavróv ywopévow Tapa$íXafw pac|Tryovo0e i]s rò azéxycoXxco?0e avrods 
THs mpóvov Alyoreias, elfe 8 k(al) éx rdv dAXwv bmapxóvrev iompá| TTco0c] 
k(ai) évexvpaciav moucÓc rapa. trav eororö|yv trav Óp|eupárov x(a) moudévov 
TOv éAevÜÉépov-  x(ai) röv [7146157 lav TÓv xwpiov Tov py KwAvodyTwY TOUS 
wousty_as rovs] is ras ávmréAovs iafláaXovras Ópéuuara KTA. . . . 

* . . from all the vineyards; only the owners may cut them down; 
anyone else shall cut the shoots only upon claiming lack of grain. If 
any shall transgress these regulations, the owners of the vineyards and 
of the household on whose behalf the matter has been brought up shall 
be permitted to seize all their sheep in the vineyards or take off and 
hold their stock and exact, having regard for the damage, all they wish 
from them. I bid the police for the year to chastise any slave shep- 
herds who are reported to them, until you restrain them from their 
continual robberies. You may exact a levy on all the rest of their 
belongings and take guarantees from the owners of the stock and from 
the free shepherds. The overseers of the properties who do not prevent 
the shepherds from sending their stock into the vineyards. . . ." 

The age-old hatred of Dionysus for the goat blazes fiercely here. 

It is natural that at all periods the size and character of personal 
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holdings should differ greatly. In the Empire they varied from the 
large estates which the emperors gradually accumulated, large sena- 
torial estates, such as the Ormelian ones and those of many of the 
provincial aristocracy, down to small plots like those of some of the 
citizens of Hypaepa. Evidence regarding the size of holdings is scanty 
and may not be typical. The large estates have been regularly featured 
sinee they are more likely to have left some sign of their presence; yet 
the cities had many landowners of more slender means, and there were 
many free villagers both inside and outside of city territories in western 
Asia Minor who could dispose of small holdings as their own. The 
few cases of these which we know must be kept in mind in order to 
balance the impression caused by the mass of evidence for the large 
imperial, private, and sacred estates (though some of these were quite 
small also). Thus at Hypaepa we find one complete holding of 3% 
jugera of vineyard, 44 jugera of sown land, and an unknown number of 
olive trees together with an olive orchard of 1% jugera, making in all 
something over 9 jugera (about 6 acres). Moreover, the greatest land- 
owner on the list possessed 50 jugera of vineyard (about 31 acres, 
K. P., III, nos. 85-7). Similarly, at Apollonia Salbace in the fertile 
plain of Tabae the properties mortgaged were only of moderate size; 
thus one clerus of about 11% acres, together with a field of about 6 
acres, was probably worth at least twice as much as the 4,500d. lent 
upon it. The same person however owned another lot of about 2% 
acres and a town house, on which he borrowed 1,500 d. These figures 
will allow a rough guess as to the size and value of the two properties, 
one an estate of unknown size, the other containing 3 cleri (about 42 
acres in all), both owned by a certain Diodorus, who borrowed on 
each of them 10,000d. We may presume that they were worth at 
least twice as much (R. E. G., XVIII [1906], 231 ff.; Laum, II, no. 
102). 

It is unsafe to apply these inferences directly to the much earlier 
information from Mylasa and Olymus. It seems probable however 
that land there would be more valuable and thus compensate for any 
difference in the value of the denarius between the early first century 
B.C. and the second century A.D. The lots sold at Mylasa and 
Olymus range in price from 3,000—7,000 d. (See on private estates 
and temple territories above.) 


In one case a property worth 5,000 and another worth 7 ,000 d. were 
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sold by one owner (Thraseas) and received again in heritable lease- 
hold (B. C. H., V [1881], 108 f.; XII [1888], 30). In another, two 
properties—one near the city and one at some distance—were sold for 
10,000d., but which of the two was worth 6,000 and which worth 
4,000 is not clear (C. I. G., 2694). It is apparent that none of the 
properties here were very extensive. The small property outside of 
Smyrna which in the early third century cost Heracleides 10 talents 
(60,000 d.) illustrates the natural inerease in the priee of land near 
a great metropolis. At Lyrbotoón Come a clerus was accepted as a 
pledge for a bequest of 1,500 d. (S. E. Œ., VI, 674); but the size of 
the bequest of Mouas (cf. 673) is not apparent since the property 
consisted of three separate pieces of land. Additional evidence for 
the moderate size of most of the estates is the fact that so few pro- 
curators appear: many required only a slave or freedman agent to 
administer them, and a great many of those listed above are known 
only from the mention of a steward. It is apparent too that many of 
the estates described consisted of pieces of land separated from each 
other but under one owner. 

The inscriptions relating to the Diocletianic survey are too frag- 
mentary, differ too much from each other, and cover too little ground 
to provide sure evidence regarding the general continuance of these 
conditions. Each of those from Astypalaea and Tralles however 
(I. G. R. P., IV, 1039-41; B. C. H., IV [1880], 336 ff.) arrange sev- 
eral xwpía under one owner. Thus at Astypalaca the estate of Theo- 
doreus contained the xepíe of Achillieus, Barrus, Batrachus, and Daph- 
nium (1041), and others are listed as estates of Heracleides and 
Euphrosynus (?) (1039, 1040). At Tralles the estate of Fulvius the 
priest contained two åypoí, totalling more than 3 juga: “Ayps Koldvara, 
Zv yé, á <i é fB' i- "Ayps Slava mpós Acvkomérp(a), Zv é EX K, P< Ff 
© Zv 4é £' X. “Property Cozanata, 3%o0 juga; (animals and slaves) 
1V5 + Ms + %2 head; property Siana near Leucopetra, juga 76 + 
Wo + Woo; head 2+%+%. Total juga, 3*6 + %o + roo.” 
Similarly, the holding of Tatianus the councillor consisted of 17 
properties with a total of over 51 juga; that of Critias the councillor 
of 10 properties, totalling over 20 juga; and that of Latro of 5, total- 
ling over 17 juga. The evidence from Magnesia (Inschr. v. Magn., 
122) and Cos (I. G. E. P., IV, 1083) gives an assessment of properties 
without any certain indication of ownership, but one may suspect that 
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a series of 6 properties labelled xepíov 'AxoAXevápecov or 6 others labelled 
'Arapaxwwvós belonged each to a single family. In the first ease the 
figures are lost; in the second the total was over 25 juga and 23 head. 
One small piece listed as “ property, Antygas, dowry of Astycleia ” 
contained *?76$0o of a jugum. As the headings of the Mytilenaean 
inscriptions are lost, we cannot judge the size of the holdings of par- 
ticular proprietors (J. G. E. P., IV, 109-113). None of these frag- 
ments yield material for the regions of central and eastern Asia Minor 
or for any of the mountainous regions. The cultivation of cereals and 
the breeding of flocks and herds on a large scale favored the use of 
larger units of land under a single owner or of considerable tracts held 
in common by villages or communes. 

It is noteworthy how little evidence exists for a villa culture. The 
villas of Heracleides at Smyrna and of Flavius Damianus at Ephesus 
(Philostr., Vit. Soph., II, 26; 23) were either suburban retreats or 
else luxurious pleasure resorts, though it is probable that agricultural 
villas existed near the large cities of western Asia Minor. We possess 
the description of one at Mylasa, a property near the city (xarà riv 
TóAw) with houses, upper rooms, colonnades, vestibule, place for tread- 
ing grapes, poultry house, cow stable, and well (C. I. G., 2694); but I 
do not know that any have been actually found or excavated. For a 
possible one on the shore near Ephesus, see Jahresh., XI (1908), beibl., 
153. Apollonius of Tyana gave his teacher a suburban villa near 
Aegeae of Cilicia (Philostr., Vit. Apoll., I, 7). 


Agricultural Slavery. There is little evidence for the existence of 
agricultural slavery in Asia Minor in the Roman period. Since the 
Mnesimachus inscription of Sardis lists a number of slaves (oixérat) 
in connection with garden plots, the probability is that they eontinued 
to be useful in this type of work so closely related to household service. 
Almost all of the agents and stewards mentioned above were slaves or 
freedmen, but those, like the imperial slaves and freedmen, were per- 
sonal agents, responsible to their master for their management of an 
estate or a household, not for the performance of agricultural labor. 
Slaves in private possession and freedmen appear rather infrequently 
in the inscriptions from the agricultural portions of Asia Minor. A 
few cases however come from Laodiceia Catacecaumene (M. A. M. A., 
I, 41; 295: freedmen; 2, 44, 91, 163: threptoi, mostly members of 
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the family) and from western Galatia and Phrygia. At the shrine of 
Apollo Lairbenus a series of inscriptions refers to the emancipation of 
many persons under the form of an assignment to the god (M. A. M. A., 
IV, 275b, 276a; 276b, c; 277a, 277b, 278, 279; cf. C. B., 149 ff.), 
but almost all of the persons freed turn out to be threptot, or members 
of the family of the emancipators. It is noteworthy however that in 
the edict regulating relations between shepherds and vine growers at 
Hierapolis (M. A. M. A., IV, 297), action is contemplated pertaining 
to slave shepherds and free men alike. These however, like the rustics 
of the builder of the theater at Hierapolis (I. G. R. P., IV, 808), may 
be serfs; and I should also interpret Dio Chrys., XXXI, 113: vois & 
Ppvyig néog Sovdciovras, * slaves in the middle of Phrygia," as referring 
to serfs. 

Judging from the Afriean parallels (see Haywood's section), we 
should expeet to find agricultural slaves about the central villa or manor 
of a large extra-territorial estate. For such slaves in Asia Minor we 
have two pieces of evidence: the college of the household of C. Julius. 
Quadratus in Thermae Theseos of Moceadene (xodAdAjyov dapries Y. 
*I(ovAiov) KovaSpárov rò] ôv £v @eppais G5oéos kúpy ris Moxxadénvys, 140 
A. D., I. G. R. P., IV, 1877), where familia implies a slave house- 
hold; and the mention of the slaves and lease holders (oixéras Gua xal 
paoÜoroós) of the Mysian proprietors who encroached upon the estate 
of Aristides (L, 105 ff.). The words used indicate that they were 
house slaves. No slaves except administrative officials appear on the 
inscriptions from Ormelae and Alastus. In the survey inscriptions 
slaves, if resident on a property, were required to be listed. In those 
from Hypaepa none are listed; in those from Tralles, a few on the 
three larger estates; some may be hidden under the heading K(é$oAa:) 
at Magnesia or lumped as év8p(emoc) with the eoloni at Astypalaea. 
The Mitylenaean properties were largely suburban; so slaves could 
reside in the city, and more may have been actually used than the 
single item mentioning them implies. But in general the impression 
is that they were not numerous, that in most periods in Asia Minor 
the use of slaves on the land was largely for household purposes or for 
management, and that the labor for by far the greater part of agri- 
cultural production was performed by free proprietors on small hold- 
ings or by free tenants on rented lands. As we have shown above, a 
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measure of serfdom survived in some parts of Asia Minor, but agri- 
cultural slavery was of little importance.*? 

If slaves were few, the extra labor required in busy seasons had to 
come from other sources. The proprietor or tenant on a small holding 
would normally require only the help of his family; but on the large 
estates, where there was a farmer-general and a central villa, more 
would be needed. Regarding these we have two bits of evidence. 
Varro (BE. R., I, 17, 2), speaking of extra farm help in the busy sea- 
son, mentions: ii quos obaerarios nostri vocitarunt et etiam nune sunt 
in Asia atque Aegypto et in Illyrico complures, “ those whom our 
people called obaerari?, and of whom there are stil many in Asia, in 
Egypt, and in Illyricum.” People who pay off dues by labor seem 
to be meant by the term. We know that in Africa a definite number 
of days of work on the central villa was regularity required of tenants 
as part of their rent, and a hint that this was so in Asia is found in a 
phrase of the inscription from the imperial estate at Aga Bey Köy 
which implies that the imperial tenants had other obligations besides 
their payments (K. P., III, no. 55: émo$opats xai yjpos). Whether 
the system was dying out as Varro seems to suggest, used intermit- 
tently, or remained a usual practice into the third century we cannot say. 


Conditions of tenancy doubtless varied somewhat aecording to local 
conditions. Our fullest evidence is the rather unsafe material of tbe 
Mylasa documents. At Mylasa, where a market was convenient, eash 
rentals were regularly called for (we have discussed above the prevail- 
ing relationship of the return to the price of the land). A few docu- 
ments make a different provision. One (A. B. S. A., X XII [1916-18], 
205, no. V, a) reads: “ If during ten years he shall pay cash according 
to tho agreement outstanding, he shall pay his rent in future in kind 
without sureties. If within the ten years he shall pay the treasurers 
of Olymus the full amount owed by him, and pay it in kind, he shall 

release his sureties according to the law." Another (A. M., XV [1890], 
. 2778, no. 21) stipulates a cash payment for ten years and after that rent 
in kind with a mina of incense and a hydria of olive oil. Both cases 
give the impression that payment of rent in kind was a privilege. It 


t See Westermann, P. W., Supplbd., VI, 1022 ff.; Robert, Zt. An., 888. Appar- 
ently there exists no thorough study of slavery in Asia Minor based on the epitaphs, 
but these two studies reveal the place of slaves in households and as agents. See 
below on Industry. 
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was doubtless possible and usual to pay cash rentals in all places where 
there were convenient markets and where a reasonable supply of money 
was likely. Many of the foundations to be listed later must have 
depended for their stability on cash returns upon the capital lent. On 
the other hand, the collector of payments in kind (éxgopucrjs) of 
Licinnius Musaeus at Pinara shows that the other method continued. 
In areas where money was searce and markets difficult to reach collec- 
tion of share rents would be the natural method. The presence of 
farmers-general (:408ore() on imperial estates in northern Phrygia or 
on the large estates at Ormelae and Alastus, and elsewhere, shows that 
this form of collection by middlemen was probably practiced there. 
Colleetion of rents in kind would also explain the vast quantities of 
grain of which Galatian nobles like Julius Severus could dispose (see 
Vol V on taxes). The proportion of the crop usually paid as a share 
rent or the amount demanded where it was paid in cash during the 
Empire, is nowhere told us. Hereditary leasehold seems to have been 
a regular form of tenure. We find it in Mylasa and on the imperial 
estates in the third century. | 


Exploitation of Mines and Quarries. The most important text re- 
garding the exploitation of mines in Ásia Minor comes from Strabo 
(XII, 3, 40): “ Mt. Sandaraeurgium (Realgar Mine) is hollowed out 
in consequence of the mining done there, since the workmen have exca- 
vated great cavities beneath it. The mine was formerly worked by 
publicans, who used as miners the slaves sold in the market because 
of their crimes; for, in addition to the painfulness of the work, they 
say that the air in the mines is both deadly and hard to endure on 
account of the grievous odor of the ore, so that the workmen are 
doomed to a quick death. What is more, the mine is often left idle 
because of its unprofitableness, since the workmen are not only more 
than two hundred in number but are continually spent by disease and 
death." | 

Such was the method of exploitation before the Empire. Mines of 
less poisonous ores were probably more profitable, but the system of 
exploitation would differ little from what Strabo has described. It is 
likely that the workings in the cinnabar mines of Sizma were similar; 
here the discovery of the skeletons of fifty miners who had been en- 
tombed in an ancient gallery provides sufficient evidence of the dangers 
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involved (Liv. Ann. Arch. Anthr., II [1909], 911.). Pliny speaks 
of slaves in several cities, notably in Nieomedeia and Nicaea, who had 
been condemned to the mines (Ad Traj., 31). The very poor graves 
of Greek and Roman date near the silver and lead mines at Peri- 
charaxis of Mysia indicate that slaves were used there also (A. M., 
XXIX [1904], 271). I have found no evidence in Asia revealing 
how far the system of Vipasco was applied in Asia Minor under the 
Empire (see Vol. III, 166 ff.). 

The arrangement between Augustus and Herod in Cyprus under 
which Herod worked the mines, took half the proceeds for himself, 
and administered the other half for the Homan government (Joseph., 
Ant., XVI, 4, 5) amounted essentially to a concession on shares. We 
have no information regarding later arrangements after the death of 
Herod, and the downfall of his house is earlier than Galen's aecount 
of his youthful visit to Cyprus. Galen visited mines near Soli and 
mentions his relations with the procurator in charge (ó wpocaras èri- 
Tpo7os tot ueráAAov); he describes the village near the workings, a large 
underground shaft leading to the veins of ore, going downward in an 
irregular slope for more than a stade to a pool of green liquid, the 
slaves who carried this up in amphorae (Galen was interested in the 
remedial value of copper by-products), the heavy atmosphere under- 
ground which at times put out their lamps, and an occasion when the 
roof of a passage fell in and crushed the laborers. He mentions also 
his examination of the hearths where the ore was smelted (ed. Kuhn, 
IX, 214, 226, 234, 238 f.). His account establishes for the second 
century imperial ownership and administration of the mines, the use 
of slave labor, and the unhealthiness and danger of the work." One 
may add the detail that during the persecutions of the late third cen- 
tury Christians of Palestine and Syria were condemned to the Cyprian 
mines (Euseb. Pal. Mart., 13, 2; and Martyr Rom., Dec. 14, on St. 
Spyridion; see Chapot, Mélanges Cagnat, 81 ff.). 

. The documents regarding the organization of the quarries are most 
abundant at Docimium, where stones with various quarry marks have 
been found dating from Nero on. The much smaller amount of evi- 
dence from Appia and Teos is similar in character, so far as it goes. 


** Note O. I. L., TIT, 14190: de domnicomontanis, an imperial miner from Anchialis 
of Thrace who died at Dorylaeum. 
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I quote M. A. M. A., IV, T, from Docimium as an example: Bradua 
et Varo c(oss.), off(icina) Pelag(i), eaes(ura) Claudian(i), bracchio 
qua(rto), loco xviii, “ In the consulship of Bradua and Varus (160 
A. D.), from the workings of Pelagius, the cutting of Claudianus, 
branch four, station eighteen." In the quarries the blocks were marked 
with the date (some that were rejected bear more than one date), the 
person in charge of one section, the engineer in charge of a cutting, 
and the subdivisions under him. Some blocks have marks indicating 
that they were rejected by an inspector, e.g. C. 7. L., IIT, 7024: re- 
pr(obatum). Stones that were approved went to the central office at 
Synnada, where they were consigned to their eventual destination. 
Bruzza (Ann. Inst., 1870, 195 ff.) notes a number of marks dealing 
with the consignment of stones to Rome (e. g. no. 258: rationis urbicae 
sub cur(a) Irenaei, Aug. lib. proc., “to the account of the city, under 
the charge of Irenaeus, the procurator, freedman of the emperor ’’). 
Stones might be sent and used elsewhere by imperial grant: Hadrian’s 
gift to Smyrna included 72 (?) pillars of Synnadic marble, 20 of 
Numidian, and 6 of porphyry (from Egypt?: I. G. E. P., IV, 1481). 
Mention has been made above of the appointment of procurators to 
Phrygia and of the freedman procurator in charge of the quarries at 
Tralles (C. I. L., III, 7146). It appears that the imperial quarries 
in Asia Minor were worked direetly by imperial officials, freedmen 
and slaves, without the intervention of contractors (see Dubois, Les 
carrières, etc. ; Fiehn, P. W., III A, 2, 2278 f., s. v. “ Steinbruch "). 


- 


CHAPTER IT 


THE CITIES 


The study of the cities in Asia Minor under the first two centuries 
of the Empire is at once a study in the progress of urbanization and in 
the growth of prosperity. The evidence for both is drawn mainly from 
the coins and the inscriptions. The issue of coins by a community is 
an excellent indication that it had attained to the status of a city, the 
only better evidence being a dated inscription revealing the titles and 
organization of a city constitution or a statement by a contemporary 
author that such titles or organization had been granted. As an index 
of prosperity the coins are valuable, not only for the conclusions to be 
drawn if the coinage of a particular town is rare or intermittent, but 
because the cessation of the local coinages accompanied the decline in 
the prosperity of the towns of Asia Minor during the wars of the repub- 
lican period until probably few issues besides those of Ephesus were 
left, while the return of prosperity under the empire was revealed in 
the gradual resumption of the local coinage by old cities and the com- 
mencement of coinage by new ones.* 

With the evidence of the inscriptions we can go farther, for their 
references to buildings, gifts, foundations, and games yield a significant, 
if incomplete, conception not only of the return of prosperity but also 
of the rise and decline of economic activity, and give us an impression 
of the relative wealth and importance of the various cities and regions. 
We must also consider the evidence they yield regarding the rise of 
provincial families to provincial and imperial eminence. Wealth was 
essential to both, so that where asiarchs or knights or senators became 
numerous there was also a significant concentration of wealth. We 
must take account also of Roman colonization and of the attitude of 
the emperors toward urbanization. 


* Bosch (Aroh. Ang., XLVI [1931], 434) notes that out of 320 known local 
coinages, 140 are found at some time ín the first century B.C., 173 in the firat 
century A. D., 270 in the second, and 295 in the early third. 
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I. AUGUSTUS AND THE JULIO-CLAUDIANS: 
THE AGE OF RECOVERY 


URBANIZATION 


a. Cities Existent at the End of the Republic 

The Province of Asia. On the Aegean. coast the early Greek settle- 
ment had firmly established city organization before authentic history 
began, though the settlements themselves, with the notable exception of 
Miletus, tended to be small, and, like Smyrna, were not always fortu- 
nate. The period of Persian domination caused a considerable decline 
but in the hellenistic age the opening of the east to commerce led to a 
general revival, and brought special advantages to the cities at the 
heads of the main roads into the interior. The development of the 
cities from this point on affords examples of three processes working 
concurrently: a natural hellenization, amalgamation, either forced or 
natural, of small communities, and colonization. Of the first the adop- 
tion of a Greek city organization by Sardis may serve as an example; 
of the second the incorporation of a number of decayed Aeolic cities 
into the territory of Adramyttium; and the forceful synoecism of 
several cities of the Troad to form Alexandreia Troas. Royal coloni- 
zation, the purpose of which was at once to occupy vantage points on 
the main lines of communication and to develop centers of Greek cul- 
ture where it had not existed before, used the methods of settlement, 
chiefly of soldiers, and of synoecism of village communities at will. 
Stratoniceia was a settlement imposed upon the villages of Carians, not | 
simply a larger union of the Carians themselves. Nysa on the Maean- 
der on the other hand had been created by forcing several native vil- 
lages to unite, and Apameia Celaenae by forcing the native inhabitants 
to move down into the valley. The Attalid kings followed a similar 
policy, but with more emphasis upon the defensive or strategie value 
of their foundations. Both they and the Seleucids, through their 
numerous settlements of soldiers in villages upon military allotments, 
laid the basis for future urbanization. 

At the beginning of the empire the situation in the province of Asta 
was as follows: the coast and the large islands were completely occu- 
pied by city territories; in the interior there was a sprinkling of city 
foundations, which were most frequent along the main roads, and grew 
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fewer toward the plateau. The Macedonian settlements provided, espe- 
cially in Lydia, but to some extent in Phrygia too, a support for some 
cities already organized, and a base for the growth of others. But 
large stretches of Mysia, Lydia, Phrygia, and to a lesser extent Caria 
were still undeveloped tribal areas, or unions of independent villages 
(Koina), as yct almost untouched by the process of hellenization. One 
may cite as examples the Olympeni, Abbaeitae and Abretteni of Mysia, 
the Moccadeni of Lydia, the Koinon of the Hyrgaleis and the tribes of 
the Moxeani and the Inner Lycaonians of Phrygia, and the Koina of 
Hyllarima and Idyma of Caria. 


Bithynia and Pontus. Here the forces at work were the same, and 
the results differed only in degree. The old Greek cities of the coast 
continued to exist, many of them renamed or refounded by the Bithy- 
nian kings, who had added to their number Prusa ad Olympum, 
Prusias ad Hypium (Cierus), and perhaps Bithynium and Crateia. 
Large tribal territories existed in Bithynia also but the former example 
of Heracleia’s rule over the Mariandyni showed the feasibility of 
attributing large areas to the various cities. Where this was impos- 
sible or inadvisable they were placed under local dynasts. Thus Pom- 
pey's additions to Nicaea made it coterminous with Dorylaeum, but 
Prusa ad Olympum in the early Augustan period bordered upon Olym- 
pene in Asia, which was under the priest and dynast, Cleon of Gordiou 
Come. Like Nicaea, Amastris possessed a territory that extended a 
considerable distance into the interior of Paphlagonia, In Pontus and 
Paphlagonia the population lived for the most part in villages or forts 
organized, as the names reveal, in territories, Domanitis, Gazacene, 
Dazimonitis, etc., while a city like Amaseia was hardly to be distin- 
guished from the other large territories about it, and the priests re- 
mained the rulers of Comana and Zela. Cities hardly existed away 
from the coast. Mithridates had made a half-hearted beginning with 
the foundation of Eupatoria and Laodiceia, and Pompey a serious 
effort, the partial failure of which we have described above. The main 
impulse toward city-building in Pontus came with the Roman anneza- 
tion and was one of the results of the growing importance of th» 
Eastern frontier. 


Galatia and Inner Paphlagonia. Among the Galatian tribesmen no 
cities existed. In spite of the unification of the royal power, the tribal 
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organization remained, and the population continued to live in their 
villages, forts, and strongholds. Ancyra was still only a fort when 
Strabo wrote, and Pessinus, a temple and a market, their nearest ana- 
logue to a city. In Cappadocia the strategiae represent the territorial 
organization worked out by the kings for the administration of tribes, 
like the Cataonians, and the large feudal domains of their unruly nobles. 
Strabo writes that there were only two cities in the country, Mazaca, 
later Caesareia, and Tyana, Eusebeia toward the Taurus, but Jones has 
shown that five others, Cybistra, Garsaura, Ariarathcia, Nyssa, and the 
temple state of Comana had probably received city constitutions before 
the death of Archelaus. This was but a small beginning in so large a 
territory, and at least one royal foundation, the city of Anisa, had 
languished and disappeared. Here too the development of cities waited 
upon the Roman Empire. 

With the Lycian federation the case was different. Strabo, quoting 
Artemidorus, describes a league of 23 cities, to which were added in 
81 B. C. the Cabalian towns of Balbura, Oenoanda, and Bubo. The 
proeess here was not one of city formation, but of amalgamation. 
Pliny's statement that the former 70 cities of Lycia had become 36 
best reveals what had happened. They were still sufficiently small and 
numerous in the Augustan period. The fertile plain of Pamphylia 
was completely urbanized at an early date. Isauricus’ destruction of 
Attaleia did not prevent its revival in the Augustan period. The 
coinage proves the existence of a considerable number of towns in the 
second and first centuries B. C. in the unruly mountainous region of 
Pisidia, but some doubt may be felt, especially after reading Strabo's 
remarks on their tendency to brigandage, of the degree of helleniza- 
tion that they had achieved. Termessus, however, was a friend and 
ally of Rome, and Artemidorus in 100 B. C. named a dozen of some 
importance. They deteriorated sadly during the civil wars, and Amyn- 
tas had much to do to pacify and organize them again. The wars with 
the Isaurians, the Orondeis, and the Homanadeis are well known 
stories. Strabo says of them, “ Robbers all.” At the end of the 
republic Pisidia, Isauria, and Lycaonia consisted chiefly of village 
communities or small tribes, and none of the cities was large or par- 
ticularly important, except Termessus and Sagalassus in the west, 
Antiocheia toward Pisidia in the north, and, to the east, Iconium and 
perhaps Laranda of Lycaonia. Strabo calle Soatra a “ village-city,” 
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too large for a village and yet no city, while Derbe and Lystra were 
simply a brigand’s headquarters. Cilicia Tracheia possessed only one 
city of importance, Seleuceia on the Calycadnus, and some small towns 
on the coast that were dignified with the name. The rest consisted of 
tribal or temple territories. Cilicia Pedias on the other hand possessed 
a goodly number of cities of long standing, including Tarsus, Mopsu- 
hestia, and several on the coast. Others in the kingdom of the Tar- 
condimoti developed late, Hieropolis in the second century B. O., and 
Anazarbus in the first, while a territory remained to be developed in 
the early empire. Cyprus had already been completely divided. among 
city territories before the Roman period. From this survey it is 
apparent that while cities occupied practically all the coast of Asia 
Minor, a number of regions in western Asia Minor were noi yet 
urbanized, and cities were progressively rarer in the mountainous re- 
gions and on the plateau. The hellenistic kings had made a beginning 
which the Republic, except for Pompey, had done little to further. 
What would the peace of the empire accomplish, and how far would 
the emperors deliberately take a hand? 


The following is a regional list of the cities known to be existent at the end of 
the republican period: Mysia, Troad, and the Chersonese. Apollonia on the Rhyn- 
dacus, Miletopolis, Cyzicus, Priapus, Parium, Lampsacus, Dardanus, Ilium, Scepsis, 
Tenedus, Assus, Gargara, Antandrua, Adramyttium, Perperene, Pitane, Pergamum, 
Poemanenum, and the hellenistie colony of Alexandreia Troas, all known from coins; 
Pliny adds Scylace, Percote, Pionia, Nee, Polichne, Argiza, Mandacada, Tiare; and 
in the Chersonese, Callipolis, Madytus, and Elaeus, but the last two are doubtful. 
Asolis and Lesbos. Elea, Myrina, Cyme, Temnus, Aegae; . Eresus, Methymna, 
Mitylene, Poroselene, from coins. Tonia. Phocaea, Smyrna, Clazomenae, Erythrae, 
Teos, Lebedus, Colophon, Ephesus, Metropolis, Priene, Magnesia on the Maeander, 
Chios, Samos, Miletus, from coins. Corio. Astypalaea, Rhodes, Cos, Heraeleia 
under Lutmus, Iasus, Mylasa, Hydissus (A.J. A.. XXXIX [1935], 340), Bargylia, 
' Myndus, Neapolis of the Myndians, Halicarnassus, Ceramus, Callipolis, and Caunus; 
Amyzon, Alinda, Euromus, Bargasa (Robert, Villes, 206), Euippe, Orthosia, 
Harpasa, Neapolis ad Harpasum, Cys, Aphrodisias and Plarasa, Tabae, Larbe, 
Cidrame, Attudds, Trapezopolis, Alabanda, and the hellenistic foundations of 
Stratoniceia, and Antiocheia on the Maeander, from coins; Chalcetor, from Strabo; 
and Xystis (Wien. Anz., XXV [1893], 103), and Apollonia (Salbace) from Pliny; 
and Hyllarima, from Maiuri, N. S., no. 18. Many of the small cities of this region, 
much of which had become urbanized comparatively early, had been incorporated 
into the territories of larger ones through synoecism or synipoliteia; cf. Strabo, 
XIV, 2, 22; and note also the inclusion of Hydae and Olymus in Mylasa. The 
villages remained the primary units, as the league of Zeus Chrysaoreus shows, 
and the cities a superstructure. Lydie. Magnesia under Sipylus, Mostene, Sardis, 
Hiera Come (cf. B. C. H., XI [1887], 104), Tralles, Aninetus, Tripolis-Antoniopolis, 
and the hellenistic colonies of Apollonis, Stratoniceia on the Caicus (punished, 
129 B. C.), Naerasa {0.G. I.8., 269), Thyatira, Macedones Hyrcani, Philadelphia, 
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Blaundus (Clannuda), and Nysa on the Maeander, from coins; Strabo adds Attaleia 
and Hypaepa (of which the coins were issued by the Caystriani); and Pliny, 
Hierolophia (A. M., XXXII [1907], 425, 443), Hermocapelia, Pantaea (Robert, 
Villes, 83 8.), Lora, Mysomakedones (hellenistic), Mastaura, Briulla, Dioshieron, 
Maeonia (a tribe?), Apollonos Hieron, and Mysotmolus. The inseription from 
Castollus of Philadelphia, and the material discovered by Keil and Von Premerstein 
in Eastern Lydia and the Cayster valley illustrate how vigorous the villages, even 
those on city territories, remained. Phrygia. Hellenistic settlements: Apameia, 
Laodiceia, Synnada( cf. M. A. M. A., IV, 75), Philomelium, Dionysopolis, Hieropolis, 
Eumeneia (Fulvia), Peltae, from coins; Themisonium and Lysias, from Strabo. 
Native towns: Amorium, Aecmoneia, Appia (Cic., Fam., III, 9, 1), Leonna (absorbed 
into Sebaste?), Prymnessus, Stectorium, Sanaus, Colossae, Hydrela, Eriza, Cibyra, 
from coins; Metropolis, Eucarpia (Pliny’s Corpeni, a tribe?), from Strabo; 
Midaeum (Cic., Fam., III, 8, 3), Euphorbeni (absorbed into Metropolis?), Cotyaeium, 
Thymbriani, Leucolithi, and Tyrienses, from Pliny, and Bendus Vetus (Livy, 
XXXVIII, 15, 14, and late coins). Strabo mentions also Aezani, Nacoleia, Cotyaeium, 
Midaeum, Dorylaeum, and Macedonian Cadi as cities of Epictetus, but the coinage 
was still that of a union; so too, Ancyra of Abbaeitis (XII, 5, 2; 8, 11). 

Bithynia and Pontus. Greek or hellenistic foundations: Chalcedon, Nicomedeia, 
Nicaea, Prusias ad Mare (Cius), Apameia Myrleia, Prusa ad Olympum, Prusias ad 
Hypium (Cierus), Creteia, Heracleia Pontica, Tieium, Amastris, Sinope, Amisus, 
and perhaps Abonouteichus, all from coins. Native towns: Bithynium, from coins. 
Pontus and Armenia Minor. Pharnaceia-Cerasus, Trapezus, and Side-Polemonium 
(under Amisus, but revived in the early empire) on the coast, all with extensive 
territories; in the interior, Amaseia, Cabira-Diospolis, all known from coins; Zela, 
a temple state; Megalopolis and Nicopolis, known from Pompey's settlement; 
Magnopolis, which apparently reverted to the territorial form of Phanaroea, and 
Comana, a temple state. Strabo mentions Carana, still the center of a territory. 
On Cappadocia, see the text above; Strabo adds that Cadena possessed the “ appara- 
tus” of a city. Galatia and Inner Paphlagonia. Pompeiopolis, Pessinus, and Tavium, 
from coins; Neapolis from Pompey's settlement. Tavium is called “a market and 
a fort" by Strabo, who lists as other “ forts,” Gangra, Mithridatium, Danala, 
Aneyra, Blucium, Peium, and Gorbeous; and Gordium as a village. The coming 
of the Gauls had in fact greatly retarded the development of the interior of Asia 
Minor. E 

Lycia. The federal coinage does not reveal fully the names of its membership, 
but separate issues yield the names of Balbura, Oenoanda, Termessus Minor, 
Cadyanda, Calynda, Telmessus, Pinara, Xanthus, Antiphellus, Limyra, Choma, 
Arycanda (according to Pliny the chief center of the tribe of the Milyae; cf. Cie., 
Verr., II, 1, 95), and Phaselis. Strabo adds Olympus (destroyed by Isauricus), 
Myre and Tlos; and Pliny, if one omits several that entered into unions (collected 
by Robert, Villes, 54 ff.), such as Simena, Apollonia and Isinda with Aperlae, adds 
Gagae, Corydalla, Rhodiapolis, Aperlae, Phellus, Sidyma, Candyba, Podalia, and 
Cyaneae. Calynda and Crya, once listed as Carian, were at some time added to 
Lycia. Pamphylia. Attaleia, Perge, Magydus, Sillyum, Aspendus, Side, all issued — 
coins. Pisidia. Isinda, Termessus Maior, Comama, Ceraea (absorbed into Cremna?), 
Cremna, Sagalassus, Prostanna (B.C.H., XVI [1892], 155), Adada, Selge, Parlais, 
Etenna, and the hellenistic foundations of Antiocheia toward Pisidia and Seleuceia 
Sidera, from coins. Strabo mentions Apollonia Mordiaeum (hellenistic), and 
Amlada (cf. Denkmäler Lyk. Isaur., ete.. 32 ff.), and, quoting Artemidorus, adds 
the names of Pednelissus, Timbriada, Anabura, Tityassus (7), Ariassus (?), and 
Tarbassus (unknown); and Pliny those of the Hierorenses (unknown), Neapolis 
(near Anabura, cf. A.J. A., XXXVI (1932), 453 ff. on the Cillanian Tetrapolis), 
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and Baris, besides the tribes of the Orondeis and the Homanadeis. Lycaonia and 
Isawuria. Coins of Iconium. Strabo mentions Laodiceia Catacecaumene (XIV, 2, 29), 
calls Soatra a village-city, and the rest villages of robbers. Pliny mentions the 
Lystreni, Hyde, and Thebasa. On Laranda, see Diod., XVITI, 22; Strabo, XII, 6, 3. 
Cilicia Tracheia. Coins of Cibyra Minor, Nagidua (early), Celenderis, Aphrodisias 
(early), Seleuceia, Coryeus, Elaeussa, and the temple state of Olba. Strabo adds 
Ptolemais, Coracesium, Arsinoe, Selinus, and names some forts besides.  Pliny'a 
list adds no known sites of cities. Cilicia Pedias. Coins of Pompeiopolis, Zephyrium, 
Mallus, Aegeae, Alexandria ad Issum, and Rhosus on the coast; Tarsus, Adana, 
Mopsuhestia, Anazarbus, Hieropolis-Castabala in the interior. Strabo adds the 
names of Magarsus (Antiocheia ad Pyramum), Issus and Myriandrus (absorbed into 
Alexandreia?); and Pliny, Epiphaneia-Oenoandae. Cyprus. Pliny's list names Nea 
Paphus and Palaea Paphus (probably one city), Curias (Curium), Citium, Cori- 
naeum (Cerynaea), Salamis, Amathus, Lapethus, Soli, Tamassus, Epidaurum 
(unknown), Chytri, Arsinoe, Carpasia, Golgi (not a city); of the three that he 
says had failed Marium remained but had become Arsinoe. Strabo’s third Arsinoe, 
Throni and Limenia were probably not cities at all, and Arsinoe Ammochostus 
was simply a harbor for Salamis. 

For the sake of the light it throws on the process of city formation in the rest 
of Asia Minor, I add here a list of the known Koina or unions of villages, mostly 
. of hellenistic date, in Caria. Some of them were incorporated into the territory 
of Stratoniceia, some developed into little cities in their own right, and some 
remained into the Empire without changing their status. I use Oppermann’s collec- | 
tion of the evidence (Zeus Panamaros, 4ff.) : Telmissians (Halicarnassus); Corazeis 
(Stratoniceia); Panamarus (Stratoniceia, then Rhodes, then independent, and back 
to Stratoniceia) ; Tarmiani, one village named Cenendolaba, independent?; Pisuetae 
and Pledasseis, independent?; Cedreae, Rhodes; Idyma, independent under Vespasian, 
cf. Robert, Et. An., 472 ff.; Sosigenei, ib., 477; Cometae; Hyllarima, city in I B. C.; 
and add to Oppermann's list the Lagnoceis of Cys, B. C. H., XI (1887), 308. With 
these examples in mind we can explain the Koinon cited from near Maeonia by 
K. P., III, 13, that of the Hyrgaleians in Phrygia, of Pogla in Pisidia, the Aragyeni, 
Tottoeni and Soeni of the Tembris valley, the various Tricomiae of Lydia and 
Phrygia, Z. G. R. P., IV, 1367; Ptol, V, 2, 22; O.T. L., III, 6997; M.A. M.A, V, 
87; the Lydian Pentademitae, Ptol, V, 2, 15, the Heptacomitae of Pontus, Strabo, 
XII, 3, 18, and near Ancyra the union of several villages about a central mesocomion, 
T. G. R. P., YII, 154; C. I. L., III, 282, and many other examples which there is not 
space to discuss. 


b. Colonies 


Augustus mentions in the Monumentum Ancyranum his veteran 
eolonies in Ásia and Pisidia, but he almost certainly placed one in 
Galatia and one in Cilicia too. At Alexandria Troas he probably 
disposed of some vacant land in the Troad, and strengthened a good 
port. There was doubtless vacant land at Parium after Sextus Pom- 
pey's activities among Caesar’s colonists on that coast. The Pisidian 
colonies, from the first reinforcement of Antioch toward Pisidia, the 
strategic center of the region, shortly after 25 B.©. to the final 
establishment about 6 B. C. of Comama, Cremna, Olbasa, and Parlais 
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in western, and Lystra in eastern Pisidia, were primarily intended 
to keep the unruly mountaineers in check. The land available at 
Antioch had once belonged to Men Ascaenus; the rest was probably 
confiscated during the wars of King Amyntas and of Quirinius. The 
forcible removal of the Homanadeis from their forts to the valleys was 
at once a measure of pacification and a prelude to city development, 
such as the colonies would also foster. They were all placed on sites 
previously known; the colonists mingled with the native populations 
and except at Antioch lost their Latinity rapidly. Augustus must also 
have founded Germe in Galatia and Ninica in Cilicia Tracheia, for 
both bear the title Colonia Julia Augusta, and the latter places on its 
coins the type of the founder ploughing. Ninica may have been sent 
after the suppression of the Isaurian rising of 6 A. D. (Cass. Dio, LV, 
28, 3). Besides the Augustan colonies there is mention only of Gar- 
saura of Cappadocia, which Archelaus made a city and renamed after 
himself, and Claudius raised to the rank of a colony. It lay on the 
main road to Caesareia from the west. There may also have been set- 
tlements of colon: not regularly organized in colonies. There are indi- 
cations that this was the case at Tralles, Attaleia of Pamphylia, and 
Amisus of Pontus. In addition to these may be noted the presence of 
a number of veterans of early imperial date at Derbe, an obscure colony 
at Samos, and an extraordinary number of Julii and Vipsanii at 
Amorium. 


With a few exceptions I include only references since Kornemann’s article, 
“Colonia,” in Pauly-Wissowa; for the coinage of these towns see Head, Hist. Num.?, 
under their names. Alexandreia 'Troas, Ann. Epig., 1914, 214; Reinhold, Agrippa, 
110; Parium, App. B.C., V, 137; those who refuse to accept it as a colony of 
Julius Caesar reinforced by Augustus must suppose a non-colonial settlement of 
Caesar at Lampsacus; Antioch, J. H. 8., L (1930), 263; C. A. H., X, 271, and many 
earlier discussions; Strabo, XII, 8, 14; Pliny, V, 94; C.I.L., III, 6843; on the 
Pisidian colonies in general note the inscriptions of the Via Sebaste, C. I. L., III, 
6974, 14185, 1440la-c; and the discussions of Ramsay, J. R.S., VII (1917), 229 f.; 
Anderson, CO. A. H., X, 270 ff.; and Syme, Klio, XXVII (1934), 136. The site of 
Parlais has been a matter of dispute, Ramsay favoring Bey Sehir on Lake Caralis, 
Jones, C. E. R. P., 143, 557, citing S. E. G., II, 746, Barla on the Limnae; the latter 
is almost certainly right. Jones, 123 and 213, follows Ramsay in calling Germe 
and Ninica colonies of Domitian, which received their titles in honour of Julia, the 
daughter of Titus. This is extremely unlikely. There is no dificulty in supposing 
2 colony of Ninica Claudiopolis and a native town of Claudiopolis on the same site. 
Double communities were common enongh, and in Africa the two communities at 
 "Thugga and at Thurburbo Maius continued together for two centuries before they 
coalesced, cf. my Kom. Afr. Proc., 211 f£., but the evidence of Hierocles and the 
modern name of Sevasti lend some probability to the western site for Ninica, Jones, 
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210ff. Augustus may well have used former lands of Amyntas for Germe. Archelais, 
Strabo, XIV, 2, 29; Pliny, VÍ, 8. Tralles, type of founder ploughing; Agathias, II, 
17: a colony; Attaleia and Amisus, sympoliteuomenoi Romaioi, S. E. G., VI, 646; 
I. G. R. P., IV, 314, and in general, T. A. P. A., LXVI (1935), 20 ff.; Derbe, I. G. E. P., 
III, 269-271; Samos, ibid., 1704, 1706-7, 1720-1732; A. M., XLIV (1919), 40 ff; 
Amorium, B. M.O., Phrygia, xxvii ff. 


e. New Cities 


A period of recovery after very great distresses was more likely 
to lay the foundations of a future development than-to bring any 
great number of new towns to immediate birth; that of Augustus 
and the Julio-Claudians, although it records a substantial beginning 
upon the urbanization of the areas still organized as villages and 
tribes, achieved much more evident results, which we will describe 
later, in the restoration of cities previously existent. There are indi- 
cations, however, that the emperors from Augustus on were as willing 
to further the rise of new cities as they were to restore and maintain 
the old. In Mysia the union of the Abbaeitae was resolved into the 
cities of Julia Ancyra, Synaus, and Tiberiopolis, where the titles reveal 
good evidence of imperial encouragement. In Lydia the appearance 
of Caesareia Trocetta adds a new community to the Hermus valley; 
Hiera Come, if not a city before, certainly became one when it took 
the name of Hierocaesareia; Hypaepa replaced the Caystriani on their 
coins; while the coinage of the Lower Cilbiani about Nicaea under 
Augustus, and of the Upper Cilbiani under Nero marks the advance 
$f these unions of villages. Tmolus is known under Tiberius, while 
the name of Julia Gordus, and the coinage of Maeonia and Bageis under 
Nero reveal the penetration of Catacecaumene. Caria was more fully 
urbanized, but the coins of Heracleia Salbace and the name of Sebas- 
topolis are to be noted. In Phrygia, Sebaste affords a significant docu- 
ment regarding Augustan policy. Augustus, following good hellenistic 
precedents, created the city by uniting a number of villages, some of 
which, like Dioscome, were situated at a considerable distance from 
the chief center. The case of Siblia was probably similar. Cotyaeium, 
situated where the roads branch to north and west, naturally advanced 
along with Aezani and the Abbaeitae; so too, Macedonian Cadi. Inten- 
sive exploitation of the quarries aided the former village of Docimium, 
which issued coins under Claudius. In the Pentapolis Eucarpia issued 
coins for the whole region. 
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Juliopolis replaced Gordiou Come in Bithynia, while the former 
lands of Dascylium, once divided between Cyzicus and Byzantium, 
became Caesareia Germanica. In Inner Paphlagonia Pompey’s Neap- 
olis gave way to Neoclaudiopolis, and the name of Caesareia of the 
Proseilemmeneitae probably reveals a royal foundation before 6 B. C.; 
so too, Antoniopolis which is named in the Itineraries. The fort of 
Gangra became Germanicopolis, but the Galatian towns remained tribal 
capitals, issuing coinage for the tribes. Ancyra began to coin for itself 
only under Galba. The Pontic regions became better urbanized as the 
smaller priests and dynasts were cleared away, but the house of Polemo 
assisted. Side was detached from Amisus and became Polemonium. 
Cabira became first Sebaste, then Neocaesareia and the center of a 
Pontic Koinon. Pompey's Megalopolis became Sebasteia, and Carana 
Sebastopolis, both undoubted cities from the time of their annexation. 
In Cappadocia proper Pliny records the name of Diocaesareia for 
Nazianzus, and Ptolemy the otherwise unknown towns of Claudiopolis 
in Cataonia and Claudias in Laviansene. 

The regions of southern Asia Minor add few names. Lycia and 
Pamphylia were already almost completely urbanized, while the dis- 
turbcd state and late pacifieation of Pisidia postponed its development. 
The transfer of the Homanadeis from the mountains to the valleys and 
their division into clans scattered among several communities reveals 
imperial policy, but besides the Roman colonies there is mention only 
of Pappa Tiberiopolis, formerly part of the tribe of the Orondeis. 
King Amyntas destroyed and then began to rebuild Ísaura Palaea, but 
when it became a city is not clear. In Cilicia Tracheia the kings 
actively set about the work of settlement, much against the wishes of 
the naturally unruly tribesmen. Archelaus refounded Elaeussa as 
Sebaste. Lalassis and Cennatis became Claudiopolis (Mut) and Dio- 
caesareia respectively, probably under Polemo, while Olba continued 
beside them. In Cetis the western Irenopolis, founded after the revolt 
of 52 A. D., Germanicopolis and Philadelphia in the interior, and 
Antiocheia ad Cragum and Iotape on the coast represent the achieve- 
ment of Antiochus of Commagene. The remaining territory in the 
eastern portion of Cilicia Pedias was taken up by the foundations of 
Augusta (named from Livia) in 20 A. D., Neronias-Irenopolis under 
Nero, and Flaviopolis in 74. | 

The summaries given above and later owe much to A. H. M. Jones' book on the 
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Cities of the Hastern Roman Provinces. The evidence is chiefly drawn from the 
coinage; unless other references are given all names are found in Head, Hist. Num.?, 
and the British Museum Catalogues.  Caesareia Trocetta, I.G. R.P., IV, 1498; 
Hierocaesareia, Tmolus, Tae., Ann., IT, 47; I.L.8., 156. Maeonia, O.I. L., X, 770. 
Bageis was in the territory of the Maeones. Note the name of Caesareia, later 
Flavia Cacsarcia Daldis. Sebastopolis, documents completely assembled by Robert, 
Et. An., 330ff.; formerly Larbe (?), Jones, 77.  Sebaste, I.G. R.P., IV, 682, 
685. Siblia, ef. C. B., 2211f. Docimium, ef. Strabo, XII, 8, 14. Juliopolis, bid., 
XII, 8, 9; Pliny, V, 149. Caesareia Germanica, Jones, 164, 425, using Polyb., IV, 
50; 52; Strabo, XII, 8, 11; XIII, 1, 3; Pliny, V, 142-3; cf. Robert, Villes, 190, 
note 1. Neoclaudiopolis, Stud. Pont., III, 73 ff.; P. W., XVII, 2, 2394. Caesareia 
P. I.G.R.P., III, 148. Side, Strabo, XII, 3, 16; Pliny, VI, 11; Jones, 171. 
Neocaesareia, Strabo, XII, 3, 31; Pliny, VI, B; coins. Pliny, VI, 11, mentions an 
otherwise unknown Liviopolis situated on the coast. Nazianzus, Pliny, VI, 8; Jones, 
182, 432. Homanadeis, Strabo, XII, 6, 5; Pliny, V, 04; W. E., 240. Pappa, I. G. R.P. 
ILI, 300; 1468-9. Isaura, Strabo, XII, 6, 3; Denkmüál. Lyk., etc., 69 ff. On Cilicia 
Tracheia, see Jones, 211 ff., and notes, based on M.A. M. A., III, 63-8; Tac. Ann., 
VI, 41; XII, 55; Ptolemy, VII, 6; and Hierocles. Sebaste, Strabo, XIV, 5, 6. On 
Pedias, Jones, 2051f. using coins, O.G.I.8., 752-4; J.R.8., IT (1912), 108; 
Jahresh., XVIII (1915), bbl., 571.; and Byzantine sources proving the identity of 
Neronias and the eastern Irenopolis. 


Tan DEYELOPMENT or THE CITIES 


As important as the growth of new cities was the political and eco- 
nomic status of the old and the new alike. Before going on to deal 
with the general question we must first discuss certain political ques- 
tions that throw some light on the relative importance of the cities as 
& group, namely freedom, immunity, Ius Italicum, and various honors, 
such as the headship of an assize district, and the titles of metropolis, 
leading city, and neocorus. 


Honors and Titles V 


Free Cities. Local autonomy was a prized possession, granted more 
for political and historical than for economie reasons, and eyed with 
increasing jealousy by the central government.  Pliny's list of cities in 
Asia names Ilium, Mitylene, Chios, Samos, Alabanda, Aphrodisias, 
Bargylia, Cnidus, Caunus, Mylasa, Stratoniceia of Caria, Rhodes, and 
Astypalaea, to which we should add Cyzieus, which after several vicis- 
situdes lost the privilege definitively in 25 A. D., Pergamum, Miletus, 
Cos, Tabae, and probably Magnesia under. Sipylus, Apollonis, and 
Amorium. The status of the strikingly large group of Carian cities 
probably followed from Rome's grant of freedom to them in 167 B. C. 
In the other provinces we know of Chalcedon, Byzantium, Cius, Hera- 
eleia Pontica, Amisus, and Trapezus in the north; and Termessus 
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Maior, the Lycians, Antioch toward Pisidia, at least until it was given 
to Amyntas, Sagalassus, Aspendus, Tyana, Tarsus, Aegae, Mopsuhestia, 
Corycus, Seleuceia on the Calycadnus, and Anazarbus. Nicomedeia of 
Bithynia should perhaps be included. Of these the following were at 
one time or other joined to Rome by regular treaties: Byzantium, Mity- 
lene (renewed by Caesar), Astypalaea, Rhodes (also renewed by 
Caesar), Amisus, Termessus Maior, Cnidus, and possibly Alabanda. 
Aphrodisias, Stratoniceia, Tabae, and probably others, depended upon 
senatorial decrees. The status of a number of cities which were freed 
in 188 B. C. cannot be clearly followed through the changes of the last 
two centuries B.C. What is significant is that the number steadily 
decreased, tending to bring the various cities of the provinces into a 
single class. Cyzicus and Rhodes are examples to show that miscon- 
duct was readily seized upon as an excuse for the withdrawal of privi- 
leges or the cancellation of treaties. But Roman respect for the letter 
of the agreements allowed the titular status to survive for a considerable 
time. 

Immunity was even less generously granted, and though probably 
once an integral part of all grants of freedom, was by no means so at 
the end of the republic. The free city of Cos paid tribute to Augustus 
and received immunity as a favor from Claudius. Ilium received a 
guarantee of immunity from both Caesar and Claudius, Aphrodisias 
from Caesar and Antony, and Tarsus and the Lycians from Antony 
and Augustus. It is probable that so long as old treaties or decrees 
remained in force any grants of immunity remained valid. Alabanda 
in the second century after Christ put the word dréAcos on its coins. 
Nero's gifts of freedom to Rhodes, Lycia, Achaea, and Byzantium must 
have ineluded freedom from taxation, or else Vespasian would hardly 
have shown such haste to revoke them. | 

On Ilium, Strabo, XIII, 1, 27; I. G. R.P., IV, 199; Tac. Ann., XII, 58; Suet., 
Claud., 26; Nero, T; Dig. XXVII, 1, 17, 1. Mitylene, I. G. R.P., IV, 33. Chios, 
ibid., 943. Samos, Cass. Dio, LIV, 9. Alabanda, B.O. H., X (1886), 290 f. Aphro- 
disias, O. G. I. 8., 453-5.  Cnidus, Plut. Caes., 48; I. B. M., 792, and on the treaty, 
Jardé, Mélanges Cagnat, 511f. Caunus, cf. Dio Chrys, XXXI, 50; 124ff.; P.W. 
XIX, 1, 580. Mylasa, 8.1.G.*, 768. Stratoniceia, O. G.I.S. 441. Tabae, bid., 
442; I. G. R. P., I, 63. Rhodes, Polyb. XXX, 31; App. Mith., 61; Cic., Fam., XII, 
15, 2; App. B.O., IV, 70; Cass. Dio, LX, 24; Tac, Ann., XII, 58; Buet., Claud., 
25; Nero, 7. Astypalaea, I. G. E. P., IV, 1028 (did it later lapse?). Cyzieus, Cass. 


Dio, LIV, 7; 23; Z. G. R. P., IV, 146; Suet, Aug., 47; Tib., 37; Tac., Ann., IV, 36. 
Miletus, I. B. M., 921; Jos, Ant., XIV, 10, 21. Cos, Cass. Dio, LVI, 27; Strabo, 
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XIV, 2, 19; Tac. Ann., XII, 61. Amorium, ally, I. G. R. P., IV, 619. Magnesia B. 
Strabo, XIII, 3, 5; Paus., I, 20, 5.  Apollonis, Cic. Flace., TO. Byzantium, 
Tac., Ann., XII, 62. Cius, Strabo, XII, 4, 3. Heracleia, ibid., 3, 6. Amisus, tbid., 
14; I. G. R. P., IV, 1586. Termessus Maior, J.Z.S8., 38; Head, 712. Lycia, App. 
B.C., V, 1; Cass. Dio, LX, 17; Suet., Claud., 25; Tac., Hist., II, 9; cf. Syme, Klio, 
XXX (1937), 227 ff. Antioch P., Strabo, XII, 8, 14. Tyana, Head, 753. Tarsus, 
Strabo, XIV, 5, 14ff.; App, B.O., V, 7; Dio Chrys., XXXIV, 7f.; Luc., Macrob., 
21. Mopsuhestia, I. G. R.P., III, 915; I, 121. Corycus, Head, 720. Seleuceia C., 
Strabo, XIV, 5, 5-6; Head, 727. Anazarbus, Aspendus, Nicomedeia, see coins in 
Head. Segalassus, coins, and I.G. R.P., III, 348, 360-3. On the treaty with 
Methymna, which probably lapsed, I. G. R.P., IV, 2. On other cities freed in 188 
B. C., see Chapot, Prov. Rom. Proc., 114 f. Nero’s gift to Greece included immunity, 
S.I.G.*, 814; on Vespasian, see Suet., Vesp., 8. 

Ius Italicum. This privilege, which could be possessed only by colo- 
nies or municipia of Roman citizens, involved not only freedom from 
taxes but the complete assimilation of the land to the status of that of 
Italy itself. Since almost all the known examples in Asia Minor were 
Julian or Augustan colonies it is convenient to list them here: in Asia, 
the colonies of Alexandreia Troas and Parium; in Bithynia and Pon- 
tus, Apameia Myrleia and Sinope; and in Pisidia, Antiocheia. Inscrip- 
tions establish it for Nicopolis of Armenia and Olbasa of Pisidia, and 
a Marsyas statue for Cremna of Pisidia, Ninica Claudiopolis of Cilicia, 
and the Hadrianie municipium of Coela in the Chersonese. The grant 
to Selinus Trajanopolis of Cilicia, which is not known to be a colony, 
preserved the fiction that Trajan died upon Italian soil. See Dig., L, 
15, 1, 1; 7-8; B. C. H., X XXIII (1909), 35, Gordian; C. I. L., ILI, 
6888; Head, 707, 726, 259; Steinwenter, P. W., X, 1, 1240. 


Honors and Titles. Ephesus served as a capital for Asia, the seat 
of the proconsul and of the financial staffs both of the aerarium and 
the fiscus. What was probably an old custom was stereotyped in law 
when a reseript of Antoninus Pius commanded all governors of Asia to 
touch there first (Dig., I, 16, 4, 5). It was also the head of an assize 
district, into which the republican districts of Tralles and Magnesia 
had been incorporated. According to Pliny the leading cities of the 
other districts were Smyrna, Pergamum, Adramyttium, Alabanda, 
Sardis, Laodieeia (the Cibyratic), Apameia, Synnada, and Philo- 
melium. The claims of the others listed by Marquardt, Eumeneia and 
Cyzieus, cannot be substantiated. Although the term metropolis does 
not appear in Asia until Flavian times, other indications of the rela- 
tive standing of the various eities come from the record of disputes for 
the possession of temples of the imperial cult. According to Cassius 
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Dio (LI, 20, 6), Augustus granted the right to dedicate sacred pre- 
cincts to Rome and Caesar to Ephesus and Nicaea because “these 
cities had at that time attained the chief place in Asia and Bithynia 
respectively," and selected Pergamum and Nicomedeia for the pro- 
vincial temples to himself. So when Smyrna, in competition with 
eleven others, secured the temple to Tiberius in 29 (Tac., Ann., IV, 
| 55-6), the lines of future rivalry among the cities of both provinces 
were already being drawn. In the latter competition H ypaepa, Tralles, 
Laodiceia, and Magnesia (ad Maeandrum?) were passed over as not 
sufficiently important; Ilium could only argue its glorious past, and 
Halicarnassus its freedom from earthquakes. Ephesus was occupied 
by Artemis and Miletus by Apollo, a fact that did not prevent Caligula 
later from selecting it, as next in importance, for his temple. 

Assize districts: Ephesus, Jos., Ant., XVI, 6, 7; Aristid., L, 78. Pergamum, ibid., 
108. Laodiceia, Cie., Att., V, 21, 9; Fam., III, 8, 5; Strabo, XIII, 4, 17, the greatest 
in Asia. Apameia, Cie., Loo. cit.; Dio Chrys, XXXV, 15. Synnada, Cic, Att, V, 
20, 1, and loc. cit. Philomelium, ibid. On Magnesia, see Milet, I, 2, 101, no. 3; that 
of Mylasa had been joined to Alabanda. Eumeneia’s claim rests on the discovery 
there of a fragment of the Asiatic calendar, which was to be posted “in the leading 
cities of the assize districts " (0. Œ. I. 8., 458; I. v. Priene, 105; C. R., XLI [1927], 
119 .), but fragments were found also at Priene and Dorylaenm. Since the 
Hellespontine Mysians came to Adramyttium Cyzicus was not yet a judicial center, 
Pliny, V, 122-3; Cie, Fam., XIII, 53, 2. Caligula's temple, B. M.C., Ionio, 198; 
ef. Cass. Dio, LIX, 28; VII Bericht, 65; O. G.I. 8S., 472. 

In Bithynia and Pontus the privileges of Nicomedeia and Nicaea 
have just been discussed. The former called itself a metropolis from 
Claudius on (Boseh, 220). There is no information regarding assize 
districts but the probabilities favor Apameia Myrleia, Nicaea, Nico- 
medeia, Heracleia, Amastris and Amisus. It seems likely that there 
was only one provincial assembly, which met at Nicomedeia, since the 
evidence for the Pontic Koinon is late, and the reports of prosecutions 
of imperial officials name the Bithyni only (examples collected in 
Bosch, 73, note 29). The people of Inner Paphlagonia took their oath 
of loyalty to Augustus with Gangra, where there was an Augusteum, 
as their centre. Ancyra possessed the temple of Augustus and was the 
meeting-place and mint of the Koinon of Galatia, a capital though not 
yet fully a city, while the monuments bearing the copies of the Res 
Gestae at Antiocheia and Apollonia attest their importance. Iconium 
probably remained a regional eapital for Lycaonia as it had been under 
the Republic. Lycia retained five of the six metropolises from an 
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earlier period, Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, Myra, and Tlos. There is no 
report of special honors from Pamphylia and Pisidia. Amaseia prob- 
ably served as a capital for Pontus Galaticus, and Neocaesareia was 
certainly that of Pythodoris and Polemo II. Tarsus of Cilicia, chief 
city and center of an assize district under Cicero, became the meeting- 
place and mint of the Cilician assembly, termed itself metropolis under 
Augustus, and received the other favors of freedom, immunity, and 
exemption from port dues. The rivalry of other cities did not become 
important until later. In Cyprus the statement of Mela (II, 102) that 
Salamis and Paphus were the most famous cities is supported by evi- 
dence for the action of a provincial assembly at Salamis and the 
residence of the proconsul at Paphus. 

On Gangra, Stud. Pont., III, 75 ff. Ancyra, O. G. I. S., 533; Head, 747; 4. #.8., 
XII (1922), 154ff. Antioch P., Klio, Beiheft XIX, and references given there. 
Apollonia, M. A. M.A., IV, 143 ff. Iconium, Cie, Att., V, 20, 1. Amaseia, Head, 
496. Tarsus, Dio Chrys. XXXIV, 7: &smrpómroX» é£ dpxas; cf. Cic., Att., V, 20, 3; 


Philostr. Vit. Apoll. I, 12; Head, 733. Salamis, I.G. R.P., III, 993, 13 B.C. 
Paphus, Aot. Apost., 13, 7. 


Right of Asylum was more an indication of the prestige of a sanc- 
. tuary than of the importance of the city connected with it, but is rele- 
vant to this discussion as a mark of a shrine officially recognized that 
would naturally attract people to it. Too many or too large refuges 
for evildoers was an abuse against which the senate guarded by an 
investigation and by restricting grants to old and well-attested rights. 
The shrines listed in Tacitus’ report of the investigation (Ann., IIT, 
62-3) were Artemus of. Ephesus, Artemis Leucophryene of Magnesia 
on the Maeander, Aphrodite of Aphrodisias, Hecate of Lagina and 
Zeus Panamarus of Stratoniceia, Artemis Persica of Hierocaesareia, 
Asclepius of Pergamum, Aphrodite Stratonicis of Smyrna, Artemis of 
Sardis, Apollo of Didyma, and the three Cyprian temples of Aphrodite 
of Paphus, Aphrodite of Amathus, and Zeus of Salamis. Elsewhere 
(Ann., IV, 14) he mentions Hera of Samus and Asclepius of Cos. 
We know also of Pluto and Core of Nysa, Apollo of Claros, and Zeus 
of Tavium. The great temples of Cappadocia and Pontus doubtless 
retained this right, which was possessed as a matter of course by tem- 
ples of the imperial cult. A number of cities carried into the Empire 
the memory of grants from the kings making the whole city an asylum, 
an evident protection in case of war. Such were Aegeae, Hieropolis 
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Castabala, Mopsuhestia, Seleuceia on the Calyeadnus, Elaeussa Sebaste, 
and Tyana. In this matter too it was the policy of the Roman govern- 
ment to stand by existing agreements, but to abolish any abuses and 
lessen, where practicable, any special privileges. 

See Strabo, XIV, 1, 23; O. G. I. 8., 455; 441; Welles, Royal Corresp., nos. 9 and 
68; Auagrad. Asclep. (Pergamum), 32; O. G. I. S., 478; Plut, Pomp., 24; Welles, 
Op. cit. no. 64; Strabo, XII, 5, 2; on imperial temples, Cass. Dio, XLVII, 19; 
Tac., Ann., III, 38. On the cities, ef. also Teos, I. G. R.P., IV, 1557; ibid., IIL, 6, l 


and in general, Schlesinger, Die griechische Asylie, Giessen, 1933, and the references 
in Welles, no. 8. 


Imperial Aid to Recovery 


The first aim of Augustus was to rebuild a vigorous city life out of 
the wreckage of the civil wars; that of most of his successors was to 
maintain and extend it. Dio Chrysostom describes the first step: 
“ After that long and continuous Roman war .. . there was need of 
powerful help; . . . as a result remission of debts was granted to all 
outside," i. e., non-Romans.? He then proceeded to restore objects that 
Antony had removed, the famous Ajax to Rhoeteium, Myron’s Apollo 
to Ephesus, his Athena and his Heracles to Hera of Samos, though he 
kept the Zeus for Rome; he allowed, it is said, Cos a remission of 100 
talents of its tribute in return for the Venus Anadyomene.? His care 
extended to an attempt to equalize burdens without regard for the strict 
account of the tribute due. Cassius Dio thus describes his visit to Asia 
and Bithynia in 20-19 B. C. (LIV, 7, 5): “ Thus he instituted various 
reforms, so far as seemed desirable, and made donations of money to 
some, at the same time commanding others to contribute an amount in 
excess of the tribute." He was no less ready with help to meet the 
emergencies of fire and earthquake, and encouraged senators also to 
assist. On one oceasion he paid the annual tribute of Asia out of the 
patrimonial funds. There is mention also of the relief given at various 
times to Tralles, Laodiceia, Thyatira, Chios, and Paphus. Assos in 
29 B. C. honored the proconsul Appuleius “for the revenues he re- 
stored to the city," and under Claudius Ephesus could speak of the 
* abundance of the revenues restored to Artemis by the deified Augus- 


2 XXXI, 66: perà yap rév cvrexf; kal paxpdy exetvov ‘Pwyalwy wédepov . . . Bewob 
rivos ince BonOquaros. . . . bev näcıw é560n rais Étw0ev xpeðv dpeocs. Why Rhodes 
did not avail herself of this is not apparent. 

* Mon. Ancyr., 24; Strabo, XIII, 1, 30; XIV, 1, 14; 2, 19; Pliny, XXXIV, 58. 
The library of Pergamum had probably not yet been moved, Plut, Ant., 58. 
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tus." It is good evidence of his provision for all the cities that his 
agent, Vedius Pollio, limited Ephesian expenditures upon the quin- 
quennial festival in his honor to 4500 denarii. 

The earthquake that destroyed twelve cities of Asia in 17 A. D. 
brought fresh proof of the new imperial attitude. Sardis received 
ten million sesterces and remission of all contributions to the public 
or the imperial treasury for five years; Magnesia under Sipylus a 
proportionate sum for relief, and the rest, Temnus, Philadelphia, 
Aegae, Apollonis, Mostene, Hyrcani, Hierocaesareia, Myrina, Cyme, 
and Tmolus, remission of tribute for the same period. Ephesus re- 
ceived help at some time, and Cibyra remission of tribute for three 
years in 28. Apameia received remission for five years from Claudius 
in 53 and Tacitus notes as something unusual the recovery of Laodiceia 
without imperial aid after an earthquake in 60. The new sense of 
imperial responsibility showed itself also in a closer watch upon the 
conduct of governors and procurators. Conviction for peculation or 
violence was easier to secure. We may note as examples the convic- 
tions of the proconsuls, C. Silanus of Asia, Granius Marcellus and 
Cadius Rufus of Bithynia, the procurator, Lucilius Capito of Asia, and 
under Nero of Cossutianus Capito at the demand of the Cilicians. The 
large number of towns that, like Caesareia Tralles or Neocaesareia 
Philadelphia, adopted names or titles in honour of the Julian and the 
Claudian houses out of gratitude for favors or compliments received 
shows that the interest of the emperors in the towns went considerably 
beyond the specific evidence available. | 
(senators); 30, 3 (private funds); Tralles, Strabo, XII, 8, 18; Agathias, II, 17; 
Laodiceia, Strabo, i.c.; Thyatira, Chios, Suet., Tid., 8; Paphus, Cass. Dio, LIV, 23, 
T; I. G. RE. P., III, 939, 941. Assus, ibid., IV, 253. Ephesus, Forsch. Bpk., II, nos. 
21 and 22. Twelve cities, see esp. Tac. Ann., II, 47, and also J. L. 8., 156; Vell. 
Pat, II, 120; Cass. Dio, LVII, 17; Sardis, VII, 1, no. 9, Z. G.R. P., IV, 1851. 
Ephesus, I. L. 8., 156. Cibyra and Aegae, Tac., Ann., IV, 139. Apameia, ibid., XII, 58. 
Laodiceia, ibid., XIV, 27. On these officials see Tac, Ann., III, 66-9 (Silanus) ; 
tbid., I, 74 (Marcellus) ; ibid., XII, 22 (Cadius) ; ibid., IV, 15; Cass. Dio, LVII, 23 
(Lucilius); Tac. Ann. XIII, 33; XVI, 21 (Cossutianus). These titles are given 


where the cities are mentioned in the lists given above and to be given below; on 
the two cited, see Head, and A.M., XIX (1894), 102 ff. 


Recovery as Shown by the Coinage 


Imperial aid and favor, however helpful in emergencies, and signifi- 
cant as an evidence that the period of exploitation for the benefit of 
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the ruling class in Rome was over, would have counted for little if the 
rule of Augustus had not ushered in a long period of internal peace in 
a world where the free interchange of goods was possible. The progress 
of recovery, though revealed in some cases by remarks of contemporary 
writers, and in most of the larger cities by the commencement of build- 
ing operations, the appearance of donors, the revival of festivals, and 
the rise of a few persons to provincial and even to imperial prominence, 
is best to be seen in the record of the resumption or commencement of 
local coinage to supply the needs of local trade. The names and dates 
are given in a detailed list below. The distribution presents the 
following picture. 

There were few places on the coast of Mysia, the Troad, Aeolis, and 
Tonia that did not soon begin to issue coins. It is surprising not to 
find Alexandreia Troas, but its rise may explain why coins of Tenedus 
are so scanty. The little cities of Aeolis could quickly recover the 
moderate degree of prosperity of which they were capable from the 
development of coastal traffic and of intercourse between Smyrna and 
Pergamum. Earthquakes may explain the lateness of Myrina and 
Cyme, insignificance that of Eresus. In Ionia, Priene, rendered un- 
important by the silting of the Maeander, little Lebedus, and Colophon, 
though later than the others, had begun by Nero’s time. The Carian 
situation is more uncertain. Three of the communities on the coast 
did not begin until Nero and that of the once prosperous towns of 
Halicarnassus and Cnidus always remained scanty. Yet on the whole 
Caria made an excellent showing because of the advancement of the 
interior. Several of the large cities possessed the special advantage of 
being free and immune, while the growing importance of the Maeander 
valley highway enriched the old cities and encouraged in eastern Caria 
the growth of new ones. It is in this period that Aphrodisias achieved 
the prominence which it maintained into the late Empire. The towns 
on the north side of the Maeander recovered with equal rapidity and 
for the same reasons; so too, the middle valley of the Hermus and the 
middle and the upper valleys of the Cayster. It is surprising in view 
of its later prominence that no coins of Thyatira are known before 
Claudius. Issues from Philadelphia under Gaius and from Blaundus 
under Claudius attest both that the former had recovered from the 
earthquake of 17, and that the trade route into central Phrygia was 
being actively used. Development of eastern Lydia would inevitably 
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follow. Most of the interior of the Troad and of Mysia, except the 
corridor into Phrygia through Abbacitis, remained undeveloped. Un- 
der the conditions of the early Empire the scanty coinage of Scepsis is 
an evidence of decay rather than of progress. In Phrygia a goodly 
number of cities on the chief roads of the south, the center, and the 
north, soon began to issue coins, while those on connecting roads either 
kept pace, like Eumeneia, or followed soon after, like Appia. The 
advance of Epictetus coincided with that of Abbaeitis,.and followed 
upon the pacification of the Bithynian border. Amorium may have 
been hastened by an imperial settlement. In all of Asia the Augustan 
peace began to bear fruit before the end of the Julio-Claudian period. 

In Bithynia and Pontus the story is much the same. There was a 
reasonably quick reawakening of activity in the coastal cities, a slower 
one in the inland towns. Cius was probably overshadowed by its huge 
neighbor, Nicaea.  Heracleia had suffered more than most. Tieium 
possessed a poor harbor. It is probably only a matter of chance that 
no coins of this period from Prusias ad Hypium and Bithynium are 
known. Their issues begin with Vespasian. The coinages of Galatia 
remained tribal Tbe Lycian federation kept up its issues without 
interruption; the tardiness of Attaleia of Pamphylia was perhaps due 
to its misfortunes in the late Republic, that of Magydus simply to its 
insignificance. The absence of Pisidian coins is eloquent testimony to 
its disordered state and late recovery.  Lystra bravely issued colonial 
coins under Augustus. Claudius’ interest in the region appears in the 
names of Claudiconium, and of Claudiolaodiceia and Claudioderbe on 
later coins, no less than in his colony of Archelais. The development 
of eastern Pontus and Cappadocia came only with the establishment of 
the frontier; meantime Comana issued coins for the convenience of the 
traders who came to its fairs; the kings doubtless minted some at their 
capitals; Caesareia Mazaca was an important eastern mint from the 
annexation on but no other town in Cappadocia appears. Neither com- 
moree nor cities were native there. Cilicia Pedias and the coast of 
Cilicia Tracheia were situated on the most important lines of travel in 
the east. The efforts of the kings in the interior of Tracheia are shown 
by the lst of royal mints. The temple of Olba may have attracted 
people to it, and Claudiopolis was a station on a track from Seleuceia 
to Laranda. The coinage affords a good indication of the extent of 
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recovery and of the activity of urban commercial enterprise. Con- 
sideration of the other evidence suggests some qualifications (see below). 


The following list of cities and dates is based on the information in Head, 
Hist. Nwm.*, the British Museum Catalogues, and Bosch, Die Kleinasiatisohen 
Münzen der römischen Kaiserzeit (Bithynia). Mysia and the Troad. Aug.: Cyzicus, 
Pergamum, Parium, Lampsacus, Abydus, Sestus, Dardanus, Tlium, Scepsis (scanty), 
Assus, Adramyttium; Tib.: Tiberiopolis (1%, scanty); Nero: Ancyra, Synaus 
(scanty). Aeolis. Aug.: Elaea, Aegae, Temnus, Methymna; Tib.: Mitylene; Gaius: 
Eresus; Claud.: Caesareia Myrina (I.G. R.P., IV, 1173); Nero: Cyme. Ionia. 
Aug.: Ephesus and Chios, continuous, Phocaea, Smyrna, Clazomenae, Metropolis 
(scanty), Erythrae, Teos, Samos, Magnesia M., Miletus; Tib.: Lebedus; Nero: 
Colophon-Notium, Priene. Caria. Aug.: Iasus, Mylasa, Bargylia, Halicarnassus 
(scanty), Cos, Rhodes, Orthosia, Amyzon, Euromus, Alinda, Alabanda, Stratoniceia, 
Antiocheia M., Attuda, Aphrodisias, Tabae, Apollonia Salbace, Heracleia Salbace, 
Cidrama, Trapezopolis; Nero: Ceramus, Cnidus (scanty), Myndus, Bargasa, while 
Tymnessus is uncertain. Lydia. Aug.: Caesareia Tralles, Nysa M., Magnesia S., 
Sardis, Aninetus, Tripolis, Hypaepa, Lower Cilbiani about Nicaea, Dioshieron; 
Tib.: Mastaura; Gaius: Neocaesareia Philadelphia; Claud.: Thyatire, Mostene, 
Blaundus; Nero: Hierocaesareia, Maeonia, Bageis, Upper Cilbiani. Blaundus pos- 
sessed poor land (Philippson, IV, 60f.), and so subsisted mainly on the traffic of 
the central Phrygian road. Phrygia. Aug.: Amorium, Midaeum (scanty), Prymnes- 
sus, Synnada, Acmoneia, Aezani, Apameia, Laodiceia, Hierapolis, Hydrela (scanty, 
declined as Hierapolis rose), Cibyra, Eucarpia, Sebaste, Siblia (both scanty); Tib.: 
Eumeneia, Dionysopolis, Cotyaeium, Philomelium; Claud.: Cadi, Docimium; Nero: 
Appia, Julia Ipsus (seanty). Bithynia and Pontus. Aug.: Nicomedeia (Bosch, 
200), Nicaea, Apameia Myrleia, Caesareia Germanica, Sinope, Amisus; Tib.: 
Chalcedon; Claud.: Cius, Heracleia Pontica; Nero: Prusa O. Galatiae. Aug.: 
Pessinus for the Tolistobogii; Nero: Gal. Koinon at Ancyra; Galba: Ancyra itself. 
Lycia. Aug.: Bubo; Tib.: Termessus Minor; Gaius: Balbura. Pamphylia. Aug.: 
Aspendus; Tib.: Perge, Sillyum, Side; Claud.: Attaleia; Nero: Magydus. Pisidia. 
Aug.: Antiocheia P., Sagalassus, Termessus (7); early Empire: Ariassus (7), 
Malus. Lycaonia, Isouria. Aug.: Lystra; Claud.: Iconium. Pontus, Armenia Minor, 
Cappadocia. Coins of Polemo I, Pythodoris, Polemo II, and Archelaus; Tib.: 
Caesareia Mazaca; Gaius: Comana P. Cilicia Pedias. Aug.: Tarsus, Aegeae; Tib.: 
Mopsuhestia, Mallus, Augusta; Claud.: Caesareia Anazarbus; Nero: Pompeiopolis, 
Irenopolis; royal coins under Augustus at Castabala Hieropolis. Cilicia Tracheia, 
Tib.: Syedra; issues of Olba from Augustus on; mints of Antiochus at Selinus, 
Anemurium, Celenderis, Laranda of Lycaonia, Corycus, and Elaeussa Sebaste. 


Buildings, Gifts and Foundations, Wealthy Families 


The evidence regarding these can be most conveniently presented in 
the form of a regional survey, with the items listed under the names 
of the various cities. I have added in a few cases significant infor- 
mation from contemporary authors regarding their natural endowments 
and wealth. I have attempted where possible to state the cost, and to 
name the builder so as to make clear the relation of imperial bounty, 
civic expense, and private generosity. In the case of gifts and foun- 
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dations I name the donor, the amount, and the purpose, wherever the 
information is available. The names of the donors, and the lists of | 
asiarchs, and later of knights and senators give an indication of the 
number of wealthy families, and the time of their prominence. Con- 
siderations of space make it necessary to present this information in a 
very compressed form. 


Mysia AND THE Troan. Cyzicus. Buildings: portico before the 
gymnasium by Dionysius, brother of Demetrius Oenoadae, I. G. R. P., 
IV, 159, c. 25 B. C. ; civic temple of Augustus, perhaps begun 15 B. C., 
still incomplete in 25 A. D., Cass. Dio, LIV, 23; LVII, 24; Tac., Ann., 
IV, 36; Suet., Tib., 37; important works by Antonia Tryphaena, who 
reopened the straits and made expensive improvements in the market 
place, I. G. R. P., IV, 146-7; triumphal arch to the emperors by 
the citizens and resident Romans, C.J. L., III, 7061, c.51 A.D. 
Asiarchs: L. Voleatius Tullus, O. G. I. S., 458; O. R., XLI (1927), 
120; Propert., III, 22, 1. 

Sestus. “The best of the cities in the Chersonese," Strabo, XIII, 
1, 22. 

Ilium. Remained small but was the centre of a league that included 
Dardanus, Scepsis, Assus, Alexandreia Troas, Abydus, and Lampsacus, 
and celebrated the games and festival of Athena, 7. G. E. P., IV, 197, 
200-1; E. Ph., X (1936), 249ff. Buildings: temple of Athena by 
Augustus, J. G. E. P., IV, 202; stoa by Claudius Philocles, ibid., 208, 
Claud.; stoa and booths by Hermeias, priest of Dionysus, S. E. G., I, 
444, date uncertain. ' 

Alexandreia Troas. “ At present one of the notable cities," Strabo, 
XIII, 1, 26; on its importance as a port, see Act. Apost., 16, 7 ff. ; 20, 
51f.; Leaf, Strabo on the Troad, 238 ff. | 

Assus. “Strong and well fortified, . . . harbor formed by a great 
mole; . . . a notable city," Strabo, XIII, 1, 57 and 66; St. Paul took 
ship here, Act. Apost., 20, 5; and resident Romans were numerous in 
the early Empire, for the city was the natural outlet of the southern 
Troad, Leaf, op. cit., 290 ff.; I. G. R. P., IV, 248-51, 254-5; 259-60. 
Buildings: stoa and booths by Lollius Philetaerus, ibid., 256, Tib.; 
bath by Lollia Antiochis, tbid., 257, Tib. Gifts and foundations: 
revenues of lands bequeathed by Cleostratus used to restore buildings, 
P. A. 8., I, 22-4, date uncertain; a troublesome tax paid permanently 
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by the gift of Cl. Nicasis, I. G. R. P., IV, 259; 10,000 d. to provide 
grain, P. A. S., I, no. 25, date Honeria 

Adramyttium. A notable city in a fertile plain, Strabo, XIII, 1, 
62-6. Note the tramp merchant vessel of A. in which St. Paul began 
his journey to Rome, Act. Apost., 27, 2. 

Pergamum. “ Most renowned of Asia," Pliny, V, 126; cf. Strabo, 
XIII, 4, 1-8, where the splendid Attalid building is mentioned. Build- 
ing: little is known of the Roman city; temple of Augustus, Cass. Dio, 
LI, 20, 7; Tac., Ann., IV, 37; Galatie monument of Attalus I restored 
and rededicated to Augustus, I. G. R. P., IV, 315; A. M., XXXIII 
(1908), 370; a sixth gymnasium after 16 A. D., I. G. R. P., IV, 454, 
316. Gifts and foundations: gifts of Herod of Judaea, 16-15 B.O., 
Bell. Jud., I, 21, 11; bequest of 100,000 dr., donor and purpose un- 
known, I. G. E. P., IV, 316; ef. 473, but probably for gymnasial 
expenses; sums consecrated by Cl. Balbillus and given by his daughter, 
tbid., 459, before 43 A.D. Asiarchs: Charinus, 5-4 B.C., Sardis, 
VII, 1, 8; possibly the unknown person of 7. G. E. P., IV, 316, 473; 
Julius Pulcher, ibid., 276, 453. Knight: Julius Maximus, ibid., 445-6. 


Arzoris. Mitylene. “‘ Metropolis of the Aeolian cities . . . largest 
of Lesbos, . . . well equipped with everything," Strabo, XIII, 2, 1-2. 
Buildings: tomb of Potamo, J. Œ. E. P., IV, 26 f., 55; Hiller, Gött. 
Nachr., Fachgr., I, 6, 107ff. Knights: son and grandson of Theo- 
phanes, the historian; succeeding generations were senatorial, Hiller, 
loc. ctt.; Strabo, Toc. cil.; Tac., Ann., VI, 18; P.I. R., III, 67, nos. 
471 ff. 

Cyme. * adu and best of the Aeolian cities . . . a people who 
learned late that they were living in a city by the sea," Strabo, XIII, 
8, 6. Buildings: bath for the Neoi, and a gymnasium, by Vaccius 
Labeo, who gave land for its upkeep, J. G. R. P., IV, 1302. Founda- 
tions: the above; gift of properties called Myriophorus, Come, and 
Temnites to found a perpetual gymnasiarehy, B. C. H., LVII (1933), 
499 ff. | 

Aegae. "Temple to Apollo Chresterius in honor of Servilius Isauri- 
eus, I. G. R. P., IV, 1177-8, 46-4 B. C.; most of the extensive building 
in the Pergamene manner was probably restored after the earthquake 
of 17 A. D., see Altertiimer v. Aegae; and cf. Robert, Et. An., 81 ff. 


Ilowia. Smyrna. “ Their city is now the most beautiful of all; a 
part of it is on a mountain and walled, but the greater part of it is in 
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the plain near tho harbor and near the Metróum and near the gym- 
nasium. The division into streets is exceptionally good, in straight 
lines as far as possible; and the streets are paved with stone; and there 
are large quadrangular porticoes, with both lower and upper stories. 
There is also a library; and the Homereium, a quadrangular portico 
containing a shrine and wooden statue of Homer. . . . The River 
Meles flows near the walls; and, in addition to the rest of the city's 
equipment, there is also a harbor that can bo closed. But there is one 
error, not a small one, in the work of the engineers, that when they 

paved the streets they did not give them underground drainage; in- 
stead, filth covers the surface, and particularly during rains, when the 
cast-off filth is discharged upon the streets," Strabo, XIV, 1, 37. Build- 
ing: temple of Tiberius and Rome, Tac., Ann., IV, 56; restoration of 
the theater under Claud., P. W., IITA, 1, 754. On the increase in 
the area of the hellenistic city in the first century, Dio Chrys., XL, 11; 
Aristid, XIX, 11; Calder, E. R. P., 95 ff. Asiarchs: Philistes, 3-2 
A. D., Sardis, VII, 1, 8. 

Clazomenae. Knight: Gessius Florus, Jos., Ant., X X, 11, 1, Nero. 

Erythrae and Teos. Few of the many ruins belong to the Roman 
period, see P. W., under these names; Philippson, II, 40 ff.; Keil, 
Jahresh., XIII (1910), beibl., 4ff.; 49 ff.; XV (1912), beibl., 47 ff. 
At Teos the stoa of the gerousia was built with the interest on funds 
bequeathed, 7. G. R. P., IV, 1572. 

Lebedus. “ More deserted than Gabii or Fidenae,” Hor., Ep., I, 11, 
7-8; Strabo, XIV, 1, 29. 

Chios. “A city with a good port and a naval station for 80 ships,” 
Strabo, XIV, 1, 35. Building: a portico, broken down in the Mithri- 
datie war, rebuilt by Herod, Jos., Ant., XVI, 2, 2; B.J., I, 21, 11; 
publie bath, donor unknown, I. G. R. P., TV, 946, Nero; bath, pool, 
and equipment by Cl. Metrodora, Arch. Delt., X1 (1927), parart., 25. 
Foundations: funds bequeathed for purposes unknown by L. Nassius, 
I. G. E. P., IV, 1702, Aug.; unknown capital with an income of 9,600 
dr. in the first year to celebrate Caligula’s (?) birthday, ibid., 948; 
B. C. H., LVII (1933), 529 ff.; gift of 10,000 dr. by Apollonius as 
stephanephorus to purchase grain, I. G. R. P., IV, 941, 40 A.D.; 
10,000 dr. by an agonothete to provide income for silvering the barrier 
in the Asclepieium and for an offering-table, R. Ph., XI (1987), 334 ff. 

Colophon-N otium kept a measure of importance because of its har- 
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bor and its nearness to the oracle of Claros, which was steadily becom- 
ing more famous in the early Empire, Strabo, XIV, 1, 27; Tac., Ann, 
li, 54; B. C. H., X XXIX (1915), 32 f.; P. W., XVII, 1, 1075 £.; 
see Picard, Ephése et Claros. On the city, see B. C. H., XLVII 
(1923), 353 ff.; XLIX (1925), 322 ff. 

Ephesus. “ The city grows daily, and is the largest market this side 
the Taurus," Strabo, XIV, 1, 24; “ Asia's second glory," Pliny, V, 
120; cf. Seneca, Ep., 102, 21. See above on its territory. Building: 
temple of Rome and Augustus in the precinct of Artemis before 5 
A. D., when a wall was added from the revenues of the goddess, 
I. B. M., 522; C. I. L., III, 7118; aqueduet of Sextilius Pollio, 4-14 
B. C., ibid., 424 — 7117; the Aqua Julia by Augustus, F. E., I, p. 68; 
triumphal gate to the market by Mazaeus and Mithridates, 4 B. ©., 
tbid., III, 6 and p. 53; stage of the theatre rebuilt by the city, S. E. G., 
IV, 563; F. E., II, 34, Nero, but alterations in the theatre were going 
on from Claudius to Trajan; Doric portico in the market by Cl. Metro- 
dora and her husband, F. E., ITI, 3; Führer, 71, Nero; harbor dredged 
by the proconsul, Barea Soranus, Tac. Ann., XVI, 23, 61 A.D.; a 
harbor gate is early imperial, Führer, 54; renovation of the stadium, 
with two blocks of seats, a marble retaining wall, and an exedra by 
Stertinius Orpex, Jahresh., XV (1913), beibl., 181f.; L. W., 141; 
F. E., IV, 1, 28; a building in the precinct of Artemis and a statuary 
group in the gymnasium by the same, all under Nero, P. E., loc. ctt.; 
a toll-house by the fishermen and fish-dealers, with contributions rang- 
ing from 15 to 200d., many of them being in materials, Jahresh., 
XXIX (1930), beibL, 51; see below on industries. Foundations: a 
sum to provide annual distributions totalling about 8,000 dr. to the 
council, gerousia, and others, by Stertinius Orpex, F. E., IV, 1, 23. 
Asiarchs: several appear as friends of St. Paul, Act. Apost., XIX, 31, 
but none are named; they were doubtless numerous in the capital. 
Knight: Ti. Julius Celsus Polemaeanus or his father, Noro, J. R. S., 
XIX (1929), 44. The case of Stertinius Orpex is a good example of 
the rise of a family; having received either freedom or citizenship from 
the consular Stertinius Maximus he grew wealthy and important under 
Nero, and a descendant was a knight under Hadrian, J. B. M., 540. 

Samos. “A blest country," except for its wines, Strabo, XIV, 1, 15; 
possessed Icaria and a portion of the mainland, tbid., 19-20. Build- 
ing: baths, amphitheatre, and aqueduct are Roman, Plut, Ant., 56; 
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P. W., I A, 2, 2192, 2201; temple of Liber restored by Claudius, A. E., 
1912, 216. Gifts from Herod, Jos., B. J., I, 21, 11. 

Priene. “ By its deposits of silt it (the Maeander) has made P. an 
inland city,” Strabo, XII, 8, 17. Buildings: altar and temple rededi- 
cated to Athena Polias and Augustus, J. v. Pr., 157-8; Schede, 38; 
three steps to the same by Antonius Rusticus, I. v. Pr., 159; reservoir 
and water channels by Phile as stephanephorus, ibid., 208; Schede, 22; 
remodelling of the upper gymnasium, and building of baths and a fine 
grave monument, Schede, 81 ff. 

Magnesia on the Maeander. “ The temple of Artemis Leucophryene 
. . . surpasses all the sacred enclosures in Asia except two, that at 
Ephesus and that at Didyma,” Strabo, XIV, 1, 40. Building: see 
below on the Flavian period; workshops at Cadye village by Claudius 
Tyrannus, a physician, I. v. Magn., 118. Asiarchs: Ti. CL Democrates, 
Ti. Cl. Timon, and Alciphron and his wife, tbid., 157-9, Nero. 

Miletus. One of “the principal places," Strabo, XIV, 1, 4; “ The 
Milesians erected the largest temple in the world . . . adorned with 
the costliest offerings," ibid., 5; “ four harbors, one of which is large 
enough for a fleet," tbid., 6; cf. Act. Apost., 20, 15. Building: con- 
sisted chiefly of repairs to the splendid hellenistie works; repairs to 
the stadium, and new rows of seats, Milet, I, 8, 124; IT, 1, 40; an 
Augusteum, for which Julius Eucrates gave some money and loaned 
more; harbor monument, perhaps in honor of Augustus; and the gate be- 
tween the harbor portico and the Delphinium, probably under Claudius, 
ibid., I, 6, 95 ff. ; 2, 107 ff.; bath and gymnasium by Vergilius Capito, 
the procurator, VI Ber., 12; C.J. G., 2881; and probably the Ionic 
portico to the west of it, Milet, I, 6, 16, later renovated by Cl. Xophanes, 
VI Ber. 14; further building continued in the north market during 
the century; a temple of Gaius at Miletus, B. M. C., Coins of Ionia, 
198; Cass. Dio, LIX, 28; VII Ber., 65; for work under Gaius on the 
Didymaeum, O. G. I. S., 472.  Asiareh and knight: Cn. Vergilius 
Capito, VI Ber., 12; VII Ber., 65. l 


Caria. Tasus. Strabo mentions its poor soil and good fishing, XIV, 
2, 21. Building: mostly hellenistie; Judeich dates an aqueduct, and 
Maiuri a market, other buildings and a cistern to early imperial times, 
A. M., XV (1890), 137 ff. ; ef. Annuario, IV/V (1921-2), 856 ff. 


Bargylia and Myndus. Ruins of Roman date in both, Newton, Trav. 
and Dise., IL, 87 ff. and 573 ff. 
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condeis and by the personal contribution of Limnaeus, L. W., 408; 
another stoa by personal contributions, A. M., X V (1890), 261, Aug.; 
Augusteum by the people, C. I. G., 2696, after 12 B. C. For descrip- 
tions, see P. W., s. v.; R. A., 1933, 2, 31 £.; 1935, 2, 155 ff. ; A. J. A., 
XXXIX (1935), 3341f.; on the temple at Labraunda, B. C. H., LX 
(1936), 303 ff. | 

Stratoniceia. “A settlement of Macedonians . . . adorned with 
eostly improvements by the kings," Strabo, XIV, 2, 25. Building: 
Augustan aid in repairing the sacred edifices after the Parthian inva- 
sions, B. C. H., XI (1887), 152; 162; an unknown building by Jul. 
Pelagon, a freedman of Tib., Robert, Ht. An., 540; in spite of the evi- 
dent importance of the city in the earlier period most of the building 
notices date from the second century. 

Alabanda. “A city of people who live in luxury and debauchery,” 
Strabo, XIV, 2, 26; on its territory, ibid., 29. On the temple of 
Apollo, see C. R. Ac., 1905, 443 ff. ; 1906, 407 ff. 

Aphrodisias. A large territory, O. G. I. S., 455. Building: temple 
of Augustus, C. I. G., 2839; the agora with its fine sculptures to 
Aphrodite, the deified Augustus, Zeus Patrous, Tiberius and Livia by 
Diogenes, Jil. London News, Dec. 18, 1937; he may also have built a 
gymnasium, C. I. G., 2782; a room for statues, and renovation of the 
postern gates by the temple of Aphrodite from its own revenues, ibid., 
2749, Claudius; contributions for a theatre by several people, a block 
of seats, vault exits and substructures (these by Aristocles), architraves 
and their decoration, ete., R. F. G., XIX (1906), 226; 220; L. W., 
1589-90; C.I.G., 2752, Claudius; sumptuous tombs of all periods. 
Foundation: bequest of lands by Aristocles to provide cash distribu- 
tions, L. W., 1611.  Asiarch: none certain; on Zeno, see Liermann, 
no. 5; C. I. G., 2759b; ef. 2739; 2837. 

Antiocheia on ihe Maeander. “A city of moderate size . . . pos- 
sessing considerable territory, all fertile, on each side of the river," 
Strabo, XIII, 4, 15. The Maeander highway crossed the river here. 


Lypia. Thyatira. The most important junction of the roads be- 
tween Lydia and Mysia. Building: had three gymnasia before 25 
A. D., I. G. E. P., IV, 1246; cf. 1917. Asiarchs: Antonius Lepidus, 
2 B. ©., Sardis, VII, 1, 8; Julius Lepidus, perhaps his son, I. G. R. P., 
IV, 1246; on C. Jul. Xenon, ibid., 1276, see Sardis, VII, 1, p. 27. 
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Hierocaesareia. Building: altar to Rome, Augustus, and the people 
by Alexander, the priest, ibid., 1304. 

Mostene. Building by several eontributors, of whom one gave 50 
cistophori, K. P., I, no. 14, uncertain date. 

Magnesia. Building: temple with foundations and adornment by 
Apollonius, A. M., XII (1887), 252; uncertain date; bath, spring- 
house, and adornments to Apollo and Nero by a village (Nif), K. P., 
III, no. 1. 

Trocetta. Building: fountain, reservoir, and aqueducts to Claudius 
by a village (Tateicome ?), I. G. R. P., IV, 1491. 

Sardis. “A great city," Strabo, XIII, 4, 5, who mentions the fer- 
tile river valleys about it, and its losses by earthquakes. Building: 
with the building after that of 17 should be connected the mention of a 
* torus foundation block, first to rise again built of entire stones, fur- 
nished not by the people, but given by friends," Sardis, VII, 1, 181; 
and perhaps the gift of 10 squared blocks by Moschion, priestess of 
Artemis, tbid., 93; aqueduct completed by gift of Claudius, zbid., nos. 
10-11; note the inventory of fountains and their capacities, tbid., 17. 
Asiarchs: Julius Pardalas, before 12 A. D., O. G. I. S., 470; Sardis, 
VII, 1, p. 27; on his family, ibid., 22, 91, 122, 127; Plut., Mor., 8131; 
825d; Alexander, B. M. C., Coins of Lyd:a, ci, Tib. 

Philadelpheia. ‘‘ For this reason (earthquakes) few people dwell in 
the city, and most of them spend their lives as farmers in the country, 
for they have a fertile soil,” Strabo, XIII, 4, 10. "The territory was 
large, cf. O. G. I. S., 488. 

Hypaepa. On the direct road between Sardis and Ephesus, C. I. L., 
III, 14202*, on the edge of the fertile valley of the Cayster, cf. Strabo, 
XIII, 4, 13. The buildings are not datable, sce Z. A., 1885, 2, 98 ff. ; 
R. E. G., V (1892), 10f.; K. P., III, 64ff. "Theophanes, priest of 
Anaeitis, was honored by the Koinon, O. G. I. S., 470, Aug. 

Tralles. A strong site, and an important station on the great road, 
but considered inferior to other cities in 29 A. D., Tac., Ann., IV, 55. 
Building: rebuilt with aid from Augustus in 26 B. C., * when the 
gymnasium and other parts of the city collapsed in an earthquake," 
Strabo, XII, 8, 18; on the ruins see A. M., XVIII (1893), 395 ff.; 
B. C. H., XXVIII (1904), 55 ff. Asiarchs: “ It is as well peopled as 
any other city of Asia by people of means; and always some of its men 
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hold the chief places in the province, being called Asiarchs," Strabo, 
XIV, 1, 42. Famous among these were Pythodorus and his descendants. 

Nysa. Strabo describes the site as divided by a ravine with the amphi- 
theatre upon it, the theatre, the market-place and two gymnasia; and 
the “costly sacred precinct " and cave of Pluto and Kore at Acharaca, 
XIV, 1, 48-4. Building: on the ruins, see Von Diest, Nysa ad Maean- 
drum; and Kourouniotes, Arch. Delt., VII (1921), 1ff.; 229 ff. The 
city possessed a noted school of rhetoric and philosophy, where Strabo 
received part of his education. ` 

Mastaura. “A noteworthy settlement," Strabo, XIV, 1, 47. 
Asiarch: Demetrius, 4-3 B. C., Sardis, VIL, 1, p. 27. 

Tripolis. Like Hydrela before Hierapolis, it declined as Laodiceia 
and the Maeander valley road grew in importance. 


Puryear. Aezani. Foundation: revenues of the village of Palox 
to found quinquennial games to the Augustan gods by Ti. Cl. Eudoxus, 
I. G. R. P., TV, 582-4. Asiarch: Apollonius, O. Œ. I. S., 458, c. 9 
B. C.; an attempt of the family to rise higher under Nero failed, since 
the emperor sent the sons of Menophilus II home “to comfort their 
father’s old age," I. G. R. P., IV, 561; J. R. S., XIX (1929), 44 ff. 

Tibertopolis. Building: vestibule with adornments, ete., to the 
Augustan gods by a stephanephorus, F. G. R. P., IV, 556, Claudius (1). 

Acmoneta. A town on the route from the Hermus valley to central 
and northern Phrygia, C. B., 621 ff. Building: the synagogue of Julia 
Severa was perhaps built under Nero, I. G. R. P., IV, 655. Senator: 
Servenius Cornutus under Nero, ibid., 644-50, 654-5; P.I. R., III, 
204; J. E. S., XIX (1929), 45. 

Nais and Blaundus. Their prosperity depended upon traffic on the 
road from the Hermus valley to central Phrygia. Building: portico 
and workshops to Nero(?) by C. Mummius Macer, I. G. R. P., IV, 
1698, Nais; temple and porticoes by C. Octavius, cost 100,000 dr. ( ?), 
ibid., 1700, Blaundus; on the ruins see Philippson, IV, 60 ff.; K. P., 
Ti, 1441f. Foundation: under the care of Macer, perpetual gymna- 
siarch, to provide annual distributions of oil, K. P., IT, 147, Blaundus. 

Ewmeneia. Building: re-erection of the portico of the basilica at 
the demand of the procurator, M. A. M. A., IV, 334, 66-7 A.D. 
Asiarch: Julius Cleon and Bassa, B. M. C., Coins of Phrygia, lxi, 
Nero. 
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Apameta Celaenae. “A great emporium of Asia, . . . and ranks - 
second only to Ephesus; for it is a common entrepot for tho merchan- 
dise from both Italy and Greece,” Strabo, XII, 8, 15. It possessed a 
large territory. The ruins are slight; see C. B., 390 ff. 

Hierapolis. The city probably owed its origin to the hot springs and 
the Plutonium, Strabo, XIII, 4, 14. Its industries became important 
(see below), and its territory was always extensive, C. B., 123 ff.; 
Robert, Villes, 140 ff. Building: the walls and the vestiges of an early 
theatre reveal earlier building, and coins of Agrippina an Augusteum; 
the building still visible dates after the earthquakes under Nero; see 
Judeich and others in Aitertümer von Hierapolis, and Ramsay’s review, 
C. R., XIV (1900), 79 ff. : 

Laodiceia. “ L., though formerly small, grew large in our time and 
in that of our fathers, even though it had been damaged by siege in 
the time of Mithridates Eupator. However it was the fertility of its 
territory and the prosperity of its citizens that made it great: at first 
Hieron, who left to the people an inheritance of more than two thou- 
sand talents and adorned the city with many dedicated offerings, and 
later Zeno the rhetorician and his son Polemo, the latter of whom, be- 
cause of his bravery and honesty, was thought worthy even of a king- 
dom, at first by Antony and later by Augustus," Strabo, XII, 8, 16. 
It was situated on the great highway and possessed an extensive terri- 
tory, C. B., 85 ff. Evidence of ita wealth is the fact that it required 
no aid after the earthquake of 60 A. D., Tac., Ann., XIV, 27. Build- 
ing notices all fall after this date. See below on its industries. 
Asiarch: M. Antonius Polemo, under Aug., I. G. R. P., IV, 1302. 

Colossae. See below on industries. Remains are seanty. St. Paul's 
letter is the chief document about this town in its decline. 

Cibyra. The constant appearance of Roman residents shows that it 
kept its former prosperity, Strabo, XIII, 4, 17; I. G. R. P., IV, 903-5, 
913, 916-9. It too possessed an extensive territory, including Lagbe 
and the Ormeleis, Jones, C. E. E. P., 74, 396. See below on its indus- 
tries. Building: much was probably necessary after the earthquake of 
23 A. D., Tac., Ann., IV, 13; imperial publie works under the charge 
of Veranius, legate of Lycia, I. G. E. P., IV, 902, Claudius. Founda- 
tions and gifts: Veranius Philagrus as ecdicus gave considerable sums 
for the “ founding" of the city, and secured for it 107 public slaves 
and some property; as priest he gave 54,000 Rhodian dr. to finance the 
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Caesareian games for several years, and added a loan of 100,000. He 
also secured the dismissal of an extortionate imperial official, and better 
marketing arrangements, i.e. the sale of grain from all the land by 
juga of 75 modii each, T. G. E. P., IV, 914; Robert, Ht. An., 375 ff. 


Brruynia AND Pontus. Nicomedeia. An important harbor and a 
rich city in the late Republic, App., B. C., V, 188; Cass. Dio, XLIX, 
18, 3, possessing a large territory and many villages; earthquakes were 
frequent, so most of the traceable building is late, P. W., XVII, 1, 
472 ff. ; 490 ff. 

Nicaea. “ Metropolis of Bithynia, situated on the Ascanian lake, 
which is surrounded by a plain that is large and very fertile but not 
at all healthful in summer," Strabo, XII, 4, 7; cf. Cass. Dio, LI, 20, 
6; it possessed a large territory bordering upon that of Dorylaeum of 
Phrygia, M. A. M. A., V, 60. Here too earthquakes were frequent. 
Cassius Asclepiodotus under Nero was noted for his wealth, P. I. #.’, 
IL, 118, 121. 

Cius Prusias ad Mare. **'The most convenient emporium for neigh- 
boring Phrygia," Mela, I, 100; it was the port of Nicaea on the 
Propontus. a 

Prusa ad Olympum. “A well governed city," Strabo, XII, 4, 3; 
situated in a fertile valley, near & main road into Asia, and a track 
into eastern Mysia. Gifts and foundations: Dio Chrysostom’s grand- 
father lost one family fortune through his generosity to the town; he 
gained another by teaching and a gift from the emperor, Dio Chrys., 
XLVI, 3, probably from Claudius; house bequeathed by Cl. Polyaenus, 
part to be a temple of Claudius, part to yield rents to the town, Pliny, 
Ad Traj., 70-1. 

Chalcedon. A considerable territory; few ruins; rather overshadowed 
by its two important neighbors. 
^ Prusias ad Hypium. Its territory probably included the emporium 
at Akce Şehir on the coast, 7. G. R. P., ITI, 1427. The names of the 
tribes, Sebaste, Tiberiana, Germanice, indicate that there was develop- 
ment in the early empire, L. W., 1176-7; I. G. R. P., TII, 1422. 

Bithynium Claudiopolis. “ The territory about Salon, where is the 
best pasturage for cattle and whence comes the Salonian cheese," Strabo, 
XII, 4, 7; situated on roads leading to Pontus and to Ancyra. 

Heracleia Pontica. “ Good harbors and otherwise notable," Strabo, 
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XII, 3, 6. It was slow to recover from its losses in the wars; on the 
ruins, see Von Diest, I, 79 ff. 

Tieium. “A small town," Strabo, XII, 3, 8. On the ruins, hel- 
lenistie and Roman, Von Diest, I, 67; 74ff.; Jahresh. XXVIII 
(1933), beibl, 53 ff.; Robert, R. A., 1984, 1, 93; Et. An., 266 ff. 

Amastris. “ Harbors on either side of an isthmus," Strabo, XII, 3, 
10; an extensive territory, I. G. E. P., III, 90; see above on its timber 
and ships. Building: road, cuttings, and roadbed by C. Julius Aquila, 
P. I. R., II, 168; I. L. S., 5883; Jahresh., XXVIII (1933), beibl., 66; 
the theatre is called “the ancestral theatre" of Julia Aquillina, 
C. I. G., 4150b; Robert, Ht. An., 259f., and may have been built by 
Julius Aquila. Knight: the same. 

Sinope. “ Beautifully walled, and splendidly adorned with gym- 
nasium, market-place and colonnades,” Strabo, XII, 3, 11; see Chap. I 
on its fisheries, timber, and gardens. It possessed a janes territory, 
and the best harbor on the Euxine coast; on the ruins, see A.J. P., 
XXVII (1906), 126 f. 

Amisus. Notable, and, since Augustus, well organized, Strabo, XII, 
3, 14. It possessed a large part of the coastal plain, and was head of 
the easiest road to the plateau; on Side and Gazelonztrs, see Jones, 


C. E. R. P., 171. 


Inwer PaPHLAGONIA AND GaLaATIA. Ancyra and the Tectosages. 
* Fort," Strabo, XII, 5, 2. Building: the famous Augusteum was 
finished before the death of Augustus, for O. G. J. S., 533 is inseribed 
on an anta; Schede and Krencker date it in the second century B. C., 
Der Tempel in A., 43ff., but Wiegand disagrees, Gnomon, XIII 
(1937), 414 ff. The festival-ground and hippodrome near the Augus- 
teum was given by Pylaemenes, son of Amyntas, Schede, op. ctt., 52 ff.; 
O. G.I. S., 588. Galatarchs: several great lords named but none by 
this title, ibid. Knight: one in S. E. G., VI, 2, Aug. The senator 
Servenius Capito and Julia Severa of Acmonia belonged to families 
important in Ancyra and Apollonia, I. G. E. P., III, 173, 192; IV, 
654-6; M. A.M. A., IV, 189. 

Tavium and the Trocmi. “ They have three walled garrisons. T. 
the emporium of the people in that region, . . . Mithridatium, . . . 
Danala,” Strabo, XII, 5, 2. The temple of Zeus of T. was also 


important. 
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Pessinus and the Tolistobogit. “Greatest of the emporiums in that 
part of the world,” Strabo, XII, 5, 3; see Chap. I on the temple. 
Other centers were villages, Strabo, loc. cit. 

Gangra. “A small town and fort," Strabo, XII, 3, 41; on the agora 
there and the Augustea probably both there and at Neapolis, Stud. 
Pont., TIT, no. 66. 


Lora. Few towns are without traces of hellenistie building; notices 
relating to the early empire are few, but become impressive after 
Vespasian. 'The documents mention few foundations and name few 
Lyciarchs during this period. 

Sidyma. Building: temple of the Augustan Gods (by the city ?), 
T. A. M., II, 1, 177, Claud. ; a portico to Claudius by Ti. Cl. Epagathus, 
ibid., 118. 2 

Xanthus. “Largest city in Lycia," Strabo, XIV, 3, 6; ruined by 
Brutus, who did, however, try to save the temples, App., B. C., IV, 
76-80; see p. 584. Building: temple of Caesar, I. G. E. P., III, 482, 
date uncertain. 

Patara. “A large city, with a harbor, and a temple of Apollo,” 
Strabo, XIV, 3, 6. Building: restoration of the theatre and building 
of other public works by Polyperchon, priest of Germanicus, T'. A. M., 
II, 2, 420. | 

Pinara. Ruins are impressive but undated; one of the six largest 
cities in Lycia, Strabo, XIV, 3, 3; ef. T. A. M., II, 2, p. 186. 

Tlos. Also one of Strabo's six largest cities; imposing and extensive 
ruins. Building: lintel with name of an official, T. A. M., IT, 2, 552, 
early I B. C.; a theatre by private contributions, the amounts ranging 
from 8,000 dr. by the priest of Dionysus to 12 of 100 dr. each; the total 
of the items preserved is 27,100 dr., T. A. M., II, 2, 550-1, late I B. C. 

Cadyanda. Building: a list of contributors, who gave from 600 to 
100 dr. each, was found in the Doric temple, T. A. M., II, 2, 650, date 
uncertain. | 

Oenoanda.  Lyciarchs: Lieinnius Musaeus, Marcius Thoas, and 
Marcia Ge, I. G. E. P., III, 494, 496, 500, Claud. and Nero. The 
family grew and brorperéd 

Aperlae. Jones, C. E. E. P., 108 ff., has discussed the sympolity 
with Simena, Apollonia, and Isinda. Building: portico at Simena by 
Callipus, Reisen in Lykien, IT, 49, no. 86, I B. C. Gift: a list of per- 
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sons who remitted half the interest due them on a public loan, of which 
the principal amounted to more than 50,000 dr., ibid., no. 88. 

Cyaneae. Án extensive territory, at least for Lycia, containing 
several villages, :5id., 18 ff. 

Myra. One of Strabo's six largest cities, it possessed a considerable 
territory, which included the ports of Sura and Andriace, where St. 
Paul changed from the Adramyttene boat to an Alexandrian one bound 
for Rome, Act. Apost., 27, 5. See P. W., XVI, 1, 1083 ff. 

Limyra. “ A small town," Strabo, XIV, 3, 7. 

Trysa. Gift: to relieve debts of the towns and aid some building, 
Reisen n Lykien, II, no. 19; I. G. E. P., III, 709. 

Olympus and Phaselis were probably slow in recovering after the war 
of Isauricus. Although Strabo speaks of the latter as a “ city of note, 
possessing three harbors,” XIV, 3, 9, Lucan calls it deserted, Phars., 
VIII, 249 f. 


Pampuyrim.  Alialeia. Upon its revival under Augustus the city 
resumed its place as a port of some importance and the southern gate- 
way to the plateau of Asia Minor, cf. Act. Apost., 14, 25. Building: 
repair of the roads under Claudius, C.J. L., IIT, 6737. Foundation: 
4,000 dr. to provide annual sacrifices to Athena Polias by Terentia 
Palla, priestess of Cl. Antonia, S. E. G., VI, 647; on building in vil- 
lages of the region, see Mon, Ant., XXIII (1914-6), 77 ff.; A. B. S. A. 
XVII (1910-11), 221; C. I. G., 4341b. 

Perge. An important city and port, with a famous temple of Arte- 
mis, cf. Strabo, XIV, 4, 2. Building: towered triumphal gateway to 
Nero by the people, I. G. R. P., III, 788; palaestra to Nero by Julius 
Cornutus and his family, ibid., 189; O. I. L., ITI, 6784. 

Sillyum, Aspendus, Side. The impressive ruins of these are de- 
seribed in Lanckoronski, I, 65 f. None are dated with certainty to 
the early Empire, although the cities must have prospered then. 


Prisripia. Termessus Maior. An old city with a strong position and 
a large territory, partly mountainous and partly plain, Strabo, XIV, 
3, 9; XII, 7, 2; Heberdey, Term. Siud., 5 ff. Building: a few, like 
the portico of Attalus, wero pre-Roman; the theatre is pre-Augustan, 
T. A. M., ITI, 1, 36, the gymnasium from the first century after Chr., 
ibid., 218; see in general, Lanckoronski, II, 1ff.; P. W., VA, 1, 
732 ff. 
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Sagalassus. A large and fertile territory, Livy, X XXVIII, 15, 9; 
ef. O. G. I. S., 588, boundary at Düver. Building: one in the agora 
to Claudius, and a temple of Dionysus to Nero by Tl. Cl. Dareius and 
his sons, J. G. E. P., III, 344-5. 

Apollonia. Situated in a fertile valley leading to Egerdir Lake. It 
received additional territory in the early Empire on the east side of the 
lake, J. H. 8., X XXVIII (1918), 1839 ff. Building: the pedestal for 
statues of members of the imperial family, with the Res Gestae in- 
seribed on its base, M. A. M. A., IV, 148; three equestrian Statues in 
the precinct of the Augustan Gods by Apollonius, ibid., 142, who also 
built porticoes, and workshops, and arranged gardens about the sump- 
tuous family tomb of the Olympichi, tbid., 171; cf. on 142. 

Antiocheia. Situated in a fertile valley at the natural centre of its 
district. Building: most important are the temple in the Augustan 
square, the triple arch, with the Res Gestae on it, and the steps lead- 
ing to the Tiberian square, 3,000 feet of which was paved by T. Baebius 
Asiaticus, see 4. J. A., XXVIII (1924), 4351f.; Art. Bull, IX 
(1926), 5ff.; J. H. S., L (1930), 272ff.; and T. A. P. A., LVII 
(1926), 235; altar of Augustan Peace by C. Papius as aedile, J. R. S., 
XIV (1924), 177; grant of the space between columns in a portico to 
a colonist for a shop, J. H. 8., L (1930), 274. All the building is 
difficult to date in spite of the results of the recent excavations. This 
is true also of the fine complex of buildings in the Sanctuary of Men, 
A. B. S. A., XVIII (1911-12), 37 ff.; J. E. S., VIII (1918), 107 f; 
J. H. S., XXXII (1912), 111. Knights: C. Caristanius Fronto, 
Aug., P. I. R^, II, 101; P. Anicius Maximus, Tib., ibid., I, 99 ff.; 
Proculus, J. R. S., II (1912), 99, Nero. 

Selge. A strong defensive position, a large territory with some fer- 
tile valleys, that “ once contained 20,000 men," Strabo, XII, 7, 1-3; 
ef. S. E. G., VI, 458-63. Extensive ruins, largely of imperial date, 
Lanckoronski, II, 173 ff. 


TLycaonta anD Isaura. Jconium. “A well settled town, with a 
territory that is more prosperous than the above mentioned ass-grazing 
country " (about Lake Tatta), Strabo, XII, 6, 1, situated at the junc- 
tion of the old eastern highway and the Via Sebaste. Building: a 
stage and its supports by Nero’s procurator Pupius, J. H. 8., XX XVIII 
(1918), 170; I. G. R. P., III, 262, 1472. 
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Laodiceia Catacecaumene. On the site, M. A. M. A., I, xiv ff. ; Klio, 
X (1910), 284 f. | 

Palaea Isaura. On the site, see Denkmäler Lyk., ete., 119 ff.; and 
Sterrett, W. E., no. 180 ff. The former identify conjecturally the walls 
of King Amyntas, cf. Strabo, XII, 6, 2. 


Pontus Axp Lesser Armenis. Pharnaceia was a fortified town, 
Strabo, XII, 3, 17. Side Polemonium apparently sueeceded where 
Magnopolis had failed, Jones, C. E. E. P., 171. Trapezus gained 
greatly in importance during Nero's Armenian campaigns, and main- 
tained it subsequently as the nearest port of supply for the armies on 
the frontier, Tac., Ann., XIII, 39. There is no further information 
regarding Nicopolis, Neocaesareia, Sebasteia, and Sebastopolis, which 
must also have profited from the new frontier lines. 

Comana Pontica. “ A populous city and a notable emporium for the 
people from Armenia; and at the times of the ‘ exoduses’ of the god- 
dess people assemble there from everywhere, from both the cities and 
the country, men together with women, to attend the festival,” Strabo, 
XII, 3, 36; on the temple, see Chap. I; on the festival, Chap. III on 
Commerce. 

Amaseia. ' My city . . . is an admirably devised city, since it can 
at the same time afford the advantage both of a city and a fortress,” 
Strabo, XII, 3, 39; he goes on to name the districts in its large and 
fertile territory, Chiliocomum, Diacopene, Pimolisene, Babanomus, and 
Ximene, a huge area, cf. Stud. Pont., III, 148 ff. 


CarPADocra. Mazaca Caesareia. “ Now in general M. is not natu- 
rally a suitable place for the founding of a city, for it is without water 
and unfortified by nature," Strabo, XII, 2, 7, who then elaborates upon 
its disadvantages, the lack of fortifications, a device necessary at first 
to keep it from becoming a robber's stronghold, the barren territory 
and unhealthy marshes, as well as its advantages of nearness to building- 
stone, forests, and good pasturage. Its continued prosperity has in fact 
been due to its strategie position at a most important road centre. 

Tyana. Situated near the Cilician Gates, “the easiest and most 
commonly used pass into Cilicia and Syria,” on a territory “ for the 
most part fertile and level,” Strabo, XII, 2, 7. Apollonius of T. was 
a son of a wealthy family, Philostr., Vit. Apoll., I, 4 and 7. 
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Cacia Pepras. Tarsus. Situated on the great road and attainable 
from the sea, the city possessed great natural advantages. “It not 
only has a flourishing population, but also is most powerful, thus 
keeping up the reputation of the metropoli ,7 Strabo, XIV, 5, 13; “no 
mean city," was the dictum of St. Paul, Act. Apost., 21, 39. Strabo 
also describes its educational advantages, its schools of philosophy and 
rhetorie, and its famous men. Philostratus, describing the life of 
Apollonius as a student there, though less flattering to. its learning, 
gives equally good evidence of its wealth and luxury, “ Nowhere are 
men more addicted than here to luxury; jesters and full of insolence 
are they all; and they attend more to their fine linen than the Athe- 
nians did to wisdom," Vit. Apoll, I, 7. Building: a gymnasium from 
Antony, Strabo, XIV, 5, 14; ef. 12; and Philostr., loc. cit. On the 
gifts and privileges granted by Augustus, see Dio Oiya S, XXXIV, 
7 f., as result of which “ the city rose greater than before." 

On other cities there is little information: Sol DRM was 
“ noteworthy,” Strabo, XIV, 5, 8; Aegeae, “a small town with a 
mooring-place," tempted Apollonius away from Tarsus in his effort to 
find a peaceful place for study, Philostr., loc. cit.; Strabo, XIV, 5, 18, 
but he found all schools represented there. Zssus answered to the same 
description, tbid., 19, and Castabala is mentioned but mistakenly 
located, XII, 2, 7. The other cities on the great road, although they 
must have been actively developing, are passed over in silence. 


CinricrA Tracara. . | As for T., its coast is narrow and has no level 
ground, or searcely any; and besides that, it lies at the foot of the 
Taurus, which is poorly populated as far as its northern side," Strabo, 
XIV, 5, 1. The rebellion of the Cietae when Archelaus tried to intro- 
duce the census and exact tribute after the Roman fashion, Tac., Ann., 
VI, 41, 36 A. D., and the attack of Troxoborus upon cultivators, 
townsmen, and merchants at Anemurium, tbid., XII, 55, $2 A. D., 
reveal the conditions under which cities grew up in this region. Seleu- 
ceia on the Calycadnus was the most important, “a city that is well 
peopled and stands far aloof from Cilician and Pamphylian usages," 
Strabo, XIV, 5, 4. He mentions also Coracesium, the pirate strong- 
hold, Arsinoe, Hamazxia, “ a settlement on a hill with a harbor where 
shipbuilding timber is brought down,” Laertes, “ a stronghold,” Selinus, 
“a city and a river,” Charadrus, “a fortress with a mooring-place,” 
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Anemurium, the nearest point to Cyprus, Nagidus, another Arsinoe, 
“a landing-place," Celenderis, “ a city with a harbor," Corycus, ** above 
which is the Coryeian cave, in which the best crocus grows," and 
Elaeusso, “ which Archelaus settled, and made into a royal residence.” 
See Strabo, XIV, 5, 2-6; Wien. Denkschr., XLIV (1898), 6; Mon. 
Ant., X XIII (1914-6); M. A. M. A., III; Jones, C. E. R. P., 208 f.; 
209 ff. 


Cyrrus. There is little evidence from any period of the empire. 
Salamis was a port of some importance, and the residence of a group 
of Roman merchants, Act. Apost., 13, 5; C.I. L., III, 12101; Mela, 
II, 102. Building: restoration of market by a legate of Aug., J. H. 8., 
XII (1891), 80; C. I. L., III, 12104; mention of gymnasium and 
hippodrome, I. G. E. P., III, 993-4; Act. Barn., 23. The ports of the 
southern coast served as stations on the voyage between Syria and 
Lycia; Citium with a harbor that could be closed, looked to Berytus, 
Strabo, XIV, 6, 3; there were also Amathus, Curium, “ the beginning 
of the westerly voyage to Rhodes,” and Paphus. The latter received 
help from Augustus after an earthquake, Cass. Dio, LIV, 23, T. Soli 
had a good winter harbor and ready access to the central plain and the 
mining region about Tamassus.  Lapethus, where Adrastus built a 
temple and cult image of Tiberius in the gymnasium, J. G. R. P., III, 
933, possessed dockyards, and was the next natural port of call after 
Anemurium of Cilicia. From Cerynia comes notice of a private gift 
of musical and equestrian games for Caesar's victory, R. E. G., XVII 
(1904), 212 ff.; S. E. G., VI, 837. It is surprising that an island 
with such natural advantages has not left more information regarding 
the development of its cities. 


Conclusion 

This survey of the development of the cities during the period from 
Antony to Vespasian supports the conclusions already drawn from the 
study of the coins. There existed in the various regions of Asia Minor 
the economic basis for a sound recovery from the distresses of the civil 
wars, The peaceful regime of Augustus brought recovery, first to the 
great cities on the coast at the head of the main roads, but soon also to 
the smaller coastal cities and the richer inland regions where cities had 
existed before. Although there were created a few new cities in a 
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number of the older non-urban communities, the process of urbaniza- 
tion merely gained headway during this period. The building listed 
was in many cases completed with the aid of the imperial government, 
and no large amount was due to the expenditures of the towns or of 
local benefactors. Much, in fact, was necessitated by the calamities of 
earthquake and fire. Gifts and foundations were as yet relatively few, 
and the expenses of the games tended, as at Ephesus, to be kept within 
moderate limits. Political conditions in the empire, arising from the 
strongly Italian policy of Augustus himself, naturally made the num- 
ber of citizens of the provinces in Asia Minor who rose to imperial 
prominence very few, but neither have we record of any large number 
of persons who attained to the Asiarchate with its attendant expenses. 
Accordingly, even if one makes allowance for the greater chance of 
preservation of evidence from the second and early third centuries, 
one’s impression of the period as a whole is, as is natural, less that of 
expansion than of a gradual recovery that made possible the display of 
wealth, the wide expansion of urban life and hellenic culture, and the 
apparent economic well-being that we find in the next. 


II. FLAVIANS, ANTONINES, AND SEVERI: 
THE AGE OF DISPLAY 


URBANIZATION FROM VESPASIAN TO ALEXANDER SEVERUS 


a. Colonies 


Roman colonies, both real and titular, were rare in western Asia 
Minor because of the advancement of Greek organization there, but 
surprisingly few are to be found in the east also, where the absence of 
cities and the presence of the legions might have encouraged them. 
We know only of the doubtful cases of Satala and Colonia in Armenia 
Minor and Ptolemy’s Colonia Sinis from this source. Hadrian advanced 
Coela in the Chersonese to the rank of a municipium, Iconium to a 
colony, and perhaps also Selinus Trajanopolis, where Trajan died. To 
these Marcus Aurelius added Halala Faustinopolis, a village near the 
Cilician Gates where Faustina died. Caracalla granted colonial rights 
to Tyana and Elagabalus to Mallus. In the course of the third cen- 
tury Attaleia amd Trebenna of Pamphylia were added to the list, amd 
at its end Diocletian raised his capital, Nicomedeia, to colonial rank. 
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Roman municipal forms had made little impression on the Greek East. 
The significant advances resulted from the spread of Greek organization. 

See the next section on Satala. Colonia: Procop. Aed., III, 4, confuses it with 
Nicopolis, Its foundation remains a mystery. Note, however Colonitae in the 
army, 75-80 A.D. I.G.R.P., III, 1144, and mention at Pergamum of a pro- 
quaestor, and at Thyatira of a logistes of Coloneia, Ausgrab. Asclep. 42; and 
I. G. R. P., IV, 1213, where Robert, Zstros, I (1934), 1 ff. suggests Tropaeum Traiani 
or Apollonia, ef. Stud. Pont., II, 296 ff. Coela, Head, 259. Iconium, Head, 713; 
O.I.L., III, 12136, 12137; I.G. R.P., IV, 1589. Selinus, Cass. Dio, LXVIII, 33; 
Dig. L, 15, 1, 11. Halala, Vit. Marc., 26. Tyana, Head, 753. Mallus, ibid., 724. 
Attaleia, Trebenna, I. G. R. P., III, 785; Mon. Ant., XXIII (1914), 214. The attribu- 
tion of the Col. Jul. Au., mentioned by Head, 718, remains uncertain. Nicomedeia, 
C. I. L., III, 326, 294 A. D. 


b. New Cities | 

City organization continued to be adopted by unions and tribes, with 
imperial encouragement in some cases aiding what was mostly the 
natural result of peaceful and prosperous development. Hadrian’s 
foundation of three cities in the backward region of inner Mysia is a 
good illustration of imperial action. The former Olympeni became 
Hadriani ad Olympum, the Abretteni Hadrianeia, and the region of 
the middle Macestus valley Hadrianutherae, after, but probably not 
because of, a successful bear-hunt there. Several small towns of Mysia 
began to issue coins at about the same time. In Lydia the hand of 
Hadrian appears again in the union of Stratoniceia, which had revived 
by the time of Trajan, with the Indeipediatae to form Hadrianopolis. 
Here too a series of small communities, some of them former M.ace- 
donian settlements, began to issue coins for the first time. The tribe 
of the Lower Cilbiani at the end of the second century made the sig- 
nificant change in their name from “ The Cilbians about Nicaea” to 
* Nicaea in Cilbianum." On the Lydo-Phrygian border the disin- 
tegration of the tribes of Maeonia, Moccadene, and Grimenothyrae 
went on under imperial auspices. The process is a significant contrast 
to that in Mysia where whole tribes became city territories. Such 
variations in size, resulting from differing modes of formation, were 
characteristic of the cities of western Asia Minor. The imperial 
interest is shown by the names of Temenothyrae Flaviopolis, and Sala 
Domitianopolis. Elsewhere in Phrygia, the scanty coinages of Hiero- 
polis under Nerva, Bruzus under Hadrian, and Otrus under Pius 
reveal the separation of the communities of the Pentapolis. The 
Koinon of the Hyrgaleans issued coins under Antoninus Pius, but 
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farther north the tribe of the Moxeani became the cities of Diocleia 
and Siocharax only at the end of the century. The appearance of 
Palaeobeudus under Hadrian, Ceretapa under Antoninus Pius, Ococleia 
under Commodus, and Bria under the Severi, shows that although there 
were regions still unchanged, such as the Inner Lycaonians, urbaniza- 
tion had reached many remote corners of Phrygia by the third century. 
The presence of an assembly and gerousia at Orcistus shows that com- 
munities which had as yet received no city charter were copying city 
organization. 

In the province of Bithynia and Pontus the problem was different. 
The territory had practically all been allotted to the cities, and the 
progress of urbanizing tendencies can only be inferred from a number 

Cot indications that in the second century the question of associating 
native Bithynians in the city territories with the citizenry of the cities 
on equal terms was very much to the fore. In Paphlagonia, eastern 
Pontus, Lesser Armenia, and Cappadocia territorial organization re- 
mained strong, and any new cities were the result of the presence of 
the legions and the increasing importance of the roads that led to the 
frontier. Satala in Armenia and Melitene in Cappadocia owed their 
creation to the military camps in the vicinity. In western Cappadocia 
Parnassus arose where the road from Ancyra branched toward Mazaca 
and the Cilician Gates. The evidence for the others does not appear 
until the late Empire. In Galatia the three city territories replaced 
the tribes. The second century brought important advances in Pisidia. 
An inseription of Pogla, which must be dated shortly after the com- 
mencement of the coinage under Antoninus Pius, honors a man who 
had held office both in the koinon and in the city. Issues of coins from 
the adjacent towns of Sibidunda, Verbe, and Andeda (not new) show 
that a portion at least of the old Commune Milyadum had become a 
group of cities. Farther west Colbasa, Lysinias, Palaeopolis, and the 
“people of the Macropedeitae " replaced another tribe, perhaps named 
Colbaseis. To these we may add the mention of several obscure com- 
munities, the people of the Perminodeis, Codrula, Panemuteichus, and 
the Osieni; in the north Minassus, Conana, and the more important 
town of Baris between Sagalassus and Apollonia; and toward the east 
the development of the communities of the Cillanian plain into a 
tetrapolis which was eventually absorbed by Neapolis. Tymandus near 
Apollonia, though not a city, copied the organization of one. Among 
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the Lyeaonians therc was a general advance of communities to city 
rank from Trajan on. The dates of further development among the 
tribes on the borders of Lycaonia, Pisidia, and Isauria remain uncer- 
tain. Misthia of the Orondeis is named by Ptolemy. Sinethandus 
may be a Byzantine city. Vasada was certainly a city in the second 
century. Sedasa was but one of several clans belonging to the tribe of 
the Homanadeis, and probably not a city, since the whole tribe is listed 
as one in later times. Isaura Palaea ranked as a city, but the people 
as a whole continued to be composed of a number of clans and villages. 
The intensive efforts of King Antiochus bore more fruit in Cilicia 
Tracheia after its annexation. Some other towns in the coastal region 
began to issue coins for the first time, while in the interior the loosely 
organized tribe of the Cietae transformed itself into several small cities. 
Little more urbanization could be expected in this difficult region after 
the appearance of Colybrassus (Sarot Yayla?), high up on the main 
ridge of the Taurus. In Cilicia Pedias we have only Flaviopolis to 
record. 

A few communities are known to have been advanced in the third 
and fourth centuries, such as Soa and Meirus in northern and Orcistus 
in northeastern Phrygia, and Tymandus in Pisidia, but there is suff- 
cient evidence before us now to state the essential character and limi- 
tations of urbanization in Asia Minor. About the coasts of western 
Asia Minor urbanization had long been complete, and in the regions 
near the coasts it had progressed far. But the gaps visible in the Inner 
Troad, where villages continued the form of organization that Strabo 
described in Caresene, the huge territories that Cyzicus and Ephesus 
had acquired by absorption, and the territorial character of the cities 
in eastern Mysia should put us on our guard against assuming too 
great a degree of it. Villages continued to be vigorous in eastern 
Lydia, in the Hermus and the Cayster valleys. It is perhaps a sign 
of urbanization that they copied at times hellenic forms. Caria re- 
mained a curious combination of small cities, a few independent vil- 
lages, and a number of large city territories containing many villages. 
In Phrygia the result was much the same except that a few tribal 
territories maintained themselves until late. The vigor and persistence 
of the native villages of Phrygia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia is abundantly 
testified by the third century inscriptions referring to the Tekmoreian 
Guest Friends. In much of Inner Bithynia and Paphlagonia the arti- 
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ficial character of the cities is evident. In Galatia numerous villages 
flourished upon the large city territories. In eastern Pontus the same 
remained true of the city territories, and several tribes remained un- 
civilized, and were left under the rule of chieftains. In several regions 
of Cappadocia the cities never occupied as much as one-third of the 
area; the strength of the people remained in the villages.  Isauria 
continued essentially a region of tribes and clans, and in Cilicia the 
Cietae, though broken up into cities, never changed their character 
eompletely. Both Cilicians and Isaurians resumed their old unruly 
habits in the third and fourth centuries. 

The process of hellenization proceeded no farther than that of 
urbanization. National characteristics and native languages took long 
to disappear. The Greek of the sequestered valleys of Phrygia is bar- 
barous, and Latin anywhere exotic indeed. Phrygian experienced a 
renascence in the third century after Christ. Gallic was still spoken in 
Galatia in the fourth. It is unlikely that Lycaonian speech ceased 
soon after St. Paul’s visit, and in Cappadocia bad. Greek and the native 
speech persisted together in the fourth century. Equally illuminating 
is the non-hellenie fondness of the Galatians for beast hunts and gladia- 
torial shows, and the absence, in spite of its rank as a city, of any sign 
of a gymnasium at Isaura Palaea. The Roman Empire carried the 
work of hellenization far but neither urbanization nor hellenization 
gained a complete victory. 

I have found Jones, O. E. E. P., very useful throughout the whole discussion. All 
the cities named either in the text or the notes have issued coins and are listed in 
Head unless there is a statement to the contrary. Afysie. Hadrianutherae, Vit. Had., 
20, 13; Cass. Dio, LXIX, 10, 2; cf. O. I. L., IYI, Diploma, 31 (Traj., Abrettenus). 
Germe (Titus), Attaus (Traj.), Robert, Villes, 171.  Pericharaxie Ergasteria, no 
coins, A. M., XX (1895), 236; XXIX (1904), 269; Galen (Kühn), XII, 230. Goloe 
(Hadr.), I. G. E. P., IV, 552; no coins. Tonia. Neapolis (Ant. Pius). Lydia. 
Stratoniceia Hadrianopolis, Robert, Villes, 43 ff.; I.G. R.P., IV, 1150.  Acrasus 
(Comm.). Came (Hadr.), Robert, Villes, 17 ff. Tomara (Comm.). Titicazus, late 
coins of uncertain date. Sala D. (Dom.). Tabala (Traj.) and Saitta (M. Aur.) of 
Maeonia. Silandus of Moccadene (Dom.), I.G. R.P., IV, 1380. Phrygia. Temeno- 
thyrae Flaviopolis (Hadr.), I. G. R. P., IV, 618-20. Flavia Grimenothyrae (Dom.), 
probably soon merged with Trajanopolis; a deme in Ptol, V, 2. Cidyessus (Dom.). 
Alia (Traj.), scanty. Hyrgaleis, M. A. M. A., IV, 315; cf. I. G. R. P., IV, 769, and 
coins. Diocleia, 7. G. R. P., IV, 664. Ceretapa, Robert, Villes, 105 ff. Tyriaeitae 
near Cibyra, ibid., 193 ff.; B. C. H., XXIV (1900), 54; no coins. Tacina, 7. G. R. P., 
IV, 881( Sept. Sev.); no coins. Inner Lycaones, Ptol. V, 2. Orcistus, Strabo, 
XII, 6, l; I. G. R. P., IV, 547, 550 (Comm.) ; M. A. M. Ås Yy, XXX, note 4; 0. Z. Les 


III, 7000, a city in 331. Metropolis (Philip). Soa, no coins; I.G. R.P., IV, 598, 
605 (late III). Meirus, no coins; ibid., 593 (Gallien.), a village; J. H. S. XVII 
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(1897), 424, a city. Bithynia and Pontus. See pp. 810 ff. on social unrest. Pontus, 
Armenia Minor, Cappadocia. Satala, no coins; Procop., Aed., III, 4; Ptol, V, 6; 
Cass. Dio, LXVIII, 19; J. H. S., XVIII (1898), 323, a colony (?). Melitene, Cass. 
Dio, LXXII, 9; Procop. loc. cif.; no coins. Parnassus, no coins; Basil, Ep., 62; 
Jones, 183, 431. Junctions on the network of roads leading to the frontier, such 
as Ara Saxa or Coeusus, may have developed somewhat before the late Empire, but 
the evidence is lacking. Diocletian and his successors apparently created a number 
of artificial centers for some of their new districts, see Jones, 183[f. Lycia, 
Araxa (Hadr.), Ptsidia. Pogla, I.G. R.P., III, 409. Sibidunda (M. Aur.), 
J.H.S., VIII (1887), 254. Andeda (M. Aur.). Verbe (M. Aur.). On the Colbaseis 
note the colony of Olbasa and the analogy of the names of Etenna and the Coten- 
neis. Colbasa (Ant. Pius). Palaeopolis (Ant. Pius only). Lysinias (Sept. Sev.). 
Macropedeitae, no coins; C. B., 308, nos. 120-1. Perminodeis, J. H. S., VIII (1887), 
228 ff.; A.M., XII (1887), 250. Codrula (Ant. Pius). Osieni, I.G. B.P., TII, 
418-9 (M. Aur.); no coins. Panemuteichus (Sept. Sev.). Baris (Hadr.). Conana 
(Hadr.). Minassus, a doubtful alliance coin. Tymandus, no coins; M. A. M. A., 
IV, 235 (Ant. Pius); 236 (early IV). Cillanian Tetrapolis, esp. Cilla and Neapolis, 
A.J. A X XXVI (1932), 452 ff. Lycaonig. Soatra (Traj.). Perta, no coins; O. R., 
XXIII (1909), 7 ff. (Hadr.). Canna, E. R. P., 162, no. 18 (Traj. or Hadr.). Sida- 
maria, no coins; T.G. R. P., 273. Barata, Ilistra, Dalisandus (all M. Anr.). 
Misthia, no coins; Ptol, V, 4; cf. Denlemál. Lyk., ete., no. 74 (II B. C.). Vasada, 
no coins; Denk. Lyk., ete., nos. 36, 38, 74; S.E. G., VI, 464. Gorgorome, deme, 
I. Q. R. P., III, 280; no coins. Sedasa, W. E., 240; Jones, 138. Tsauria. Isaura 
Palaea, no coins; Denk. Lyk., etc., pp. 13 ff.; cf. I. G. R. P., III, 286 (Hadr.), 288-90, 
294. On the villages, Denk. Lyk., etc. no. 282; Basil, Ep. 190. Cilicia Tracheia. 
Myus (Dom.) is doubtful. Coracesium revived (Traj.). Laerte (Traj.}. Cestrus 
(Ant. Pius). Lamus (Sept. Sev.), cf. I. G. R.P., III, 838. Coropissus (Hadr.). 
Titiopolis (Hadr.). Domitiopolis, no coins; Ptol. V, 7. Jones adopts a suggestion 
of Syme that these two cities were founded in honor of Marcus Titius and Domitius 
Ahenobarbus under the second triumvirate. The forms of the names favor such a 
solution, but the historical development of the country makes a reference to the 
Flavian dynasty more plausible. More evidence is needed. Carallia, Colybrassus 
(Denk. Lyk., etc., pp. 54 ff.), Lyrbe (all M. Aur.). Casae (Alex. Sev.). Flaviopolis, 
era 73-4 A. D. (Dom.). 

On Caresene, see Strabo, XIII, 1, 44; other villages in the Troad, L. W., 1745. On 
Lydian villages, see P. W., s. vv. Katoikoi and Kome, the confession inscriptions dis- 
cussed above under Temple Lands, and the evidence scattered through K. P., I, IT, 
and III. Note in the Cayster valley a comarch who paid a sum for the office, K. P., 
TII, no. 118, and the officials at Orcistus and Tymandus (above). In Phrygia, note 
the Inner Lycaonians and the people of the Praepenisseis (Hierocles) ; and how the 
villages of Hierapolis preserved their individuality. One of them, Mossyna, became 
a city in later times. The Ormeleis remained upon a large estate. On the Tekmore- 
ian Guest Friends, see E. R. P., 305 ff.; J. H. 8., XXXII (1912), 151 ff. On Galatian 
and Lycaonian villages, see especially J. H. S., XTX (1899), 52 E., 280 1f.; M. A. M. A. 
I, passim; A.J. A., XXXVI (1932), 4521f. In Pontus and Cappadocia, note the 
* plain of a thousand villages" in the territory of Amaseia, Strabo, XII, 3, 39, and 
the discussions of the Pontic cities in Stud. Pont. On the tribes of the eastern Pontic 
coast, the Sanni, eic. see Arrian, Periplous, 11[f. Isaurian revolts and raids: 
Trig. Tyr., 26; Vit. Probi, 16; O.I. L., III, 0733. Language: Bad Greek near 
Apollo Lairbenus, see M. A. M.A., IV, 279; 297. Neo-Phrygian inscriptions, J. H. S., 
XXXI (1911), 161 ff.; XXXIII (1913), 97 ff.; XLVI (1926), 22ff.; Galatian, Luc., 
Alew., 51; Jerome in Migne, P.L. XXVI, 382; Lycaonian, Act. Apost., 14, 11; 
Cappadocian, Strabo, XII, 1, 2; Basil, Spir. Sanct., 29, 74; Cappadocian Greek, 


Philostr., V. S., II, 13, p. 594. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE Orres 


As before, the status and privileges of the cities must be discussed 
first. 


Honors and Titles 


Freedom, Alliance, and Immunity. Vespasian at once revoked Nero's 
grant of freedom (and immunity) to Achaea, Lycia, Rhodes, Byzan- 
tium, and Samos. He wished to reduce exemptions from- taxation and 
agreed with the general policy of bringing the cities to the same adminis- 
irative status. Philostratus implies that he treated other communities 
similarly, and we know that Stratoniceia received its freedom again 
from Nerva, Astypalaea from Trajan, and perhaps Mitylene from 
Hadrian, but their immunities were not renewed. Amisus and Tarsus 
kept their privileges; so too, Alabanda and Ilium; but Pliny’s attempt 
to review the accounts of the colony of Apameia Myrleia reveals the 
imperial tendency. The protests of the colony brought a verbal recog- 
nition of their rights, but the accounts were reviewed just the same. 
The title free and allied no longer exempted towns from regular im- 
perial supervision, and the essential element in their autonomy, their 
responsibility for the management of their own affairs, was gradually 
taken away. In the second and third centuries Aphrodisias, Termessus, 
Sagalassus, and others, still called themselves free and autonomous, but 
imperial curators were to be found in all of them. The imperial 
government was genuinely concerned for the welfare of the cities and 
made generous grants to many; it was determined, however, that these 
grants should not be permanent immunities but simply temporary or 
emergency help. Such I take to be the immunity that was part of 
Hadrian’s great gift to Smyrna. Ius Italicum has been discussed above. 

Vespasian, Suet. Vesp. 8; Philostr, Vit. Apoll, V, 41. Stratoniceia, B.O.H., 
XLIV (1920), 73, no. 4. Astypalaea, I. G. R. P., IV, 1031e; 8.1. G.5, 832. Mitylene, 
P.W., XVI, 2, 1416. Amisus, Pliny, Ad Traj., 92-3. Tarsus, Dio Chrys., XXXIV, 7. 
Alabanda, Head, 607. Ilium, Dig. XXVII, 1, 17. Apameia M., Pliny, Ad Tro;j., 
47-8. Aphrodisias, Termessus, Sagalassus, Head, 609, 710, 712; L.W., 1624; 


T. G. E. P., III, 348, 440; T.A.M., IIT, 1, 113; ibid. BTT. Chapot, Prov. Rom. 
Proc., 114 ff. 


Assize Districts. Dio Chrysostom’s speech at Apameia Celaenae 
gives an excellent idea of the importance of the assizes for the pros- 
perity of the city chosen (XXXV, 15): “The assizes are held in 
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alternate years among you, and there gathers together an innumerable 
multitude of litigants, judges, advocates, governors, assistants, slaves, 
procurers, muleteers, traders, prostitutes, and artisans, so that those 
who have things for sale sell at the highest priec, and nothing in the 
eity lies idle, draught animals, houses, or women. This is no slight aid 
to prosperity, for where the greatest crowd is gathered the greatest 
amount of money must necessarily be, and that place is likely to pros- 
per. . . . And so the assizes are considered most important for the 
strength of the city and there is nothing that all men desire so much." 

To the former list is perhaps to be added Cyzicus by the time of 
Hadrian, and certainly Thyatira, by special grant of Caracallus. Phila- 
delphia’s claim is not proven, for Dio Chrysostom’s speech at Apameia 
shows that the assizes were not always held in the chief city of the 
district. Prusa, after being refused it once, gained the privilege 
shortly before Pliny’s governorship. ‘Regarding other centres we can 
do little but guess. Lucian took his case against Alexander to Amastris. 
Other names that seem probable are Neocaesareia, Amaseia, Ancyra, 
Tavium, Pessinus, the metropolises of Lycia, Perge, Side, Termessus, 
Selge, Sagalassus, and Antioch, Iconium, and, in the Lyeaonian por- 
tion of Antonine Cilicia, Laranda; in Cilicia Pedias, Tarsus, and 
Anazarbus, and some center in Cilicia Tracheia. Ptolemy’s deseription 
implies that there were four divisions in Cyprus, headed respectively 
by Salamis, Paphus, Amathus, and Lapethus. | 

Cyzicus, Aristid., LI, 5-6; Vit. Pi, 3. Thyatira, I.G. R.P., IV, 1287. Phila- 
delphia, Aristid., L, 96 K; cf. on Apameia, Dio Chrys, XXXV, 15, given above. 
Prusa, ibid, XL, 33; XLIV, 11; XLV, 6; 10 f.; Pliny, Ad Traj., 58. Amastris, 
Luc. Alew., 57. See below on the privileges of the other cities. 

Other Titles and Honors. Owing to the considerable number of 
candidates for the titles of metropolis, first or leading city, and posses- 
sor of an imperial temple (neocorus), the facts can best be set forth 
in a catalogue. Rivalry among several of the larger and more ambi- 
tious cities beeame intense, led to a great deal of wasteful display, and 
by the end of the second century resulted in a general increase in 
honorific titles until they bore little relation to the relative station and 
importance of the cities. The virus spread into smaller cities, so that 
we find Silandus and Temenothyrae both claiming to be the metropolis 
of Moccadene, and indications of rivalry between Olba and Diocaesareia 


of Cilicia. 
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ASIA. Oyzicus, neocorus and metropolis (Hadr.), Z. G. R. P., IV, 153, 154, and 
others; Aristid, XXVII; neocorus II, Caracallus, B. M.O., Coins of Mysia, 44. 
Pergamum, neocorus II, 113-4 A. D., I. G. E. P., IV, 331, and III, 216 A.D. B. M.O., 
Mysia, 153; I.G. R.P., IV, 362; leading city and metropolis from early II, tbid., 
3680, 426, 480, 1687-8. Smyrna, neocorus II, Hadr., I. G. R.P., IIT, 1431; O.T. D. 
III, 471; Head, 593, and III after 209 A. D., I. G. R.P., IV, 1424, and others. Its 
rivalry with Ephesus was proverbial (Dio Chrys. XXXIV, 48), and led to appeals 
to the emperor as they disputed the leading place in the provincial festivals, 
S. I. G.$, 849; Aristid., XXIII, 65 ff.; Philostr., V. S., I, 25, p. 540. The third century 
title reads “ Leading city of Asia in beauty and size, most splendid metropolis, thrice 
neocorus of the Augustan Gods according to the decree of the most sacred senate, 
glory of Ionia, city of S.," I. G. R.P., IV, 1421; cf. 1419, and others. Ephesus, 
neocorus lI, Hadr., Head, 577; L. W., 146; cf. 147; F. B., II, 19; I. B. M., 508, 541, 
and III under Sept. Sev., Head, 577; L. W., 147b; F. E., II, 52, 54-6, and perhaps a 
fourth later for Artemis, Head, 577. The title under Antoninus Pius was “ first 
and greatest metropolis of Asia and twice neocorus," I. B. M., 541. Miletus, “ metropo- 
lis of Ionia," Hadr., I. G., III, 480, and “ first city settled of Ionia, metropolis of 
many great cities in Pontus and Egypt and many places of the inhabited world," 
L.W., 212, 195 A.D. may not be official titles; neocorus, Elagabalus, Head, 580. 
Magnesia on the Maeander, neocorns of Artemis, Alex. Sev., and seventh of Asia, 
Gordian, Head, 583. Stratoniceia, “autochthonous metropolis of Caria," S. E. G., IV, 
263, late T. Sardis, neocorus I, Hadr.; II, Albinus; and III (of Artemis?), Elagabelus, 
Head, 656; cf. Sardis, VII, 1, 18; metropolis from Sept. Sev.; the third century 
title reads as follows: ''autochthonous and sacred to the gods, leading city of 
Hellas and metropolis of Asia and of all Lydia, twice neocorus of the Augustan Gods 
by decree of the most sacred senate,” ibid., 63-4; 07-8. Philadelphia, neocorus, Cara- 
callus, Head, 655; I. G. E. P., IV, 1619. Tralles, “ most splendid metropolis of Asia 
and neocorus of the Augustan Gods," P. A.S., I, 113, no. 13, early III; “ leading 
city of Hellas," Head, 660. Laodiceia, neocorus, Caracallus, Head, 678. Hierapolis, 
neocorus, Elagabalus, Head, 676. Aezani, “sacred, an asylum, neocorus of Zeus," 
Head, 664, Commodus; I. G. R. P., IV, 567. Temenothyrae and Silandus, metropolises 
of Moccadene, ibid., 618, date uncertain; 1380, c. 300 A.D.  Synnada, metropolis 
and twice neocorus sometime before 300 A. D., M. A. M.A., IV, 50. BITHYNIA AND 
Poxtus. WNicomedeia, neocorus II, Commodus, Cass. Dio, LXXIII, 12, 1; Bosch, 
229, and III, Valerian, Bosch, 232. The rivalry with Nicaea, Dio Chrys., XXXVIII, 
39 and passim, was apparently solved, as in Asia, by making the title “ leading city ” 
common to both; “leading metropolis " and “ first of Bithynia ” on coins of Dom., 
Bosch, 225; early third century title: “ greatest metropolis, leading city of Bithynia 
and Pontus, Hadriunie Severiunie Nicomedeia, twice neocorus, sacred, an asylum, 
friend, faithful, and ancient ally of the Romans,” J.G.R.P., ITI, 6. Nicaea, no 
official claim to be neocorus or a metropolis, P. W., XVII, 1, 230; Bosch, 224, but 
insisted on “ leading city " after Vespasian, and added “ greatest " later, Head, 516; 
P.W., lo. Juliopolis, neocorus, Ant. Pius (7), Head, 516; Bosch, 222, note 64. 
Heracieia Pontica, Metropolis, Traj.; neocorus, Philip, Head, 516; Bosch, 7. c. 
Amastris, metropolis, Traj., Head, 506. GALATIA AND INNER PAPHLAGONIA. Pompei- 
opolis, metropolis of Paphl., Head, 507; I. G. R. P., III, 185, c. 171 A.D. Ancyra, 
metropolis by or before Ant. Pius, Head, 747; I. Œ. R. P., III, 155, 186, 190, and 
others; neocorus II, Valerian, Head, 747; I.G. R.P., III, 237. Lycra. Five 
metropolises are known in the empire, Telmessus, T. A. M., II, 1, 22, late II-early 
IHI; Xanthus, ibid., 2, 492, Traj.; 1, 200, late Il—early III; Patera, idid., 9, 408, 
147 A.D.; Tlos, ibid., 578, IY med., cf. 573, 685-6, 588; I.G. R. P., III, 492, Hadr. 
Myra, ibid., 402, Hadr.; 704, Ant. Pius. The neocorate hardly appears, since the 
attachment with the imperial cult remained with the old Koinon; one at Acalissus 
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probably had no connection with it, ibid., 656, Comm. PAMPEHYLIA. Perge, leading 
city, III A. D., neocorus under Valerian, metropolis of P. under Tacitus, Head, 702; 
" sacred, splendid, renowned, and neocorus," I. G. R. P.; LI, 793. Aspendus, “ third 
city,” Philostr. Vit. Apoll. I, 15; neocorus, Gallien., Head, 701. Side, neocorus, 
Gallien., leading city and neocorus III, Aurelian, Head, 704; there is no documenta- 
tion for the second neocorate.  Pisrpra. Sagalasews, “most splendid city, leader 
of Pisidia, friend and ally of Rome," Ant. Pius, I. Œ. R. P., III, 348; 350-3, Head, 
710. LcAONIA.  Laodiceia, perhapa a metropolis, IIL after Chr., C.I.G., 3989. 
Laranda, metropolis, M. Aur., Head, 714. Isaura Palaca, metropolis, Sept. Sev., 
Head, 721. PONTUS, ARMENIA MINOR, CAPPADOCIA. Amaseia must have been the 
chief city of Pontus Galaticus before it was united with Polemoniacus; called 
"leading city and metropolis” by or before Hadr., and “neocorus” by or before 
M. Aur., Head., 496; Stud. Pont., III, 97, 99, 100; I. G. R. P., III, 115. Neocaesareia, 
metropolis and neocorus, probably early II, Head, 407; I.G. R. P., III, 115, Hadr.; 
Neocorus II, Valerian. Sebasteia, metropolis, late IT, Head, 499. Caesareia Mazaca, 
metropolis, Comm., B. M. C., Galatia, 72; neocorus probably long before Sept. Sev., 
when the title appears on coins; neocorus II, Gordian, Head, 752. CILICIA TERACHEIA. 
Diocaesareia, called Hadriana and metropolis of Cennatis, late II, Head, 720. Olba, 
celled Hadriana and Antoniniang, metropolis of Cennatis, and later of Cietis too; 
neocorus (probably of Zeus), Head, 726.  C'oropissus, also metropolis of Cietis, 
Head, 720. Lamus, Metropolis of Lamotis, probably in order to distinguish itself 
from the royal foundations, Head, 722; cf. I. G. R.P., III, 8385; Wien. Denkachr., 
XLIV (1896), 6, 159, no. 253. Sebaste, metropolis, Head, 734. Critcra PEDIAS. 
Tarsus, metropolis from the beginning, Dio Chrys. XXXIV, 7; cf. XXXIII, 17; 
46; neocorus probably from Aug., called so on coins from Hadr., B. M. O., Lycaonta, 
etc., 189; and neocorus II, Comm., ibid. 191. The third century title was 
© Alexandrian, Antoninian, Severan, Hadrianie Tarsus, first, greatest and fairest 
metropolis, president of the three provinces of Cilicia, Isauria, and Lycaonia, and 
twice neocorus," Head, 733; I. G. R.P., III, 879; A.J.A., XLII (1938), S55 ff. 
Aegeae, neocorus, early III, and used imperial cognomina besides, Head, 716. 
Anazarbus, rivalled Tarsus in the late second and early third centuries, assuming 
the same titles, imperial cognomina, eic. Head, 716; Z. G. R.P. III, 898; I, 72. 
CYPRUS. Paphue, “ sacred metropolis of the cities in Cyprus," I. G.E. P., TII, 967; 
8. B. G., VI, 810-11, by or before the early third century. 


- 


These titles and honors do not in all cases represent the importance 
or the prestige of the cities concerned. Freedom, autonomy, immunity, 
and in some cases the title of metropolis were based maiuly upon his- 
torical considerations; it was the withdrawal of such titles that was 
significant. On the other hand, the titles of honor and the possession 
of the assizes did represent a relative eminence during the first two 
centuries of the empire. In the third century the multiplication of 
neocorates took all significance away from the honor. They sometimes, 
as at Side, reveal merely that the emperor had been assimilated in wor- 
ship with a local deity (Pick, J ahresh., VII [1904], 39 ff.). Except 
among a few former tribes the title metropolis continued to designate 
the most important cities, indicating a genuine administrative leader- 
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ship that provided the basis for Diocletian's organization of smaller 
' provinces with metropolises as capitals. | 
Imperial Aid 

The cities of Asia Minor escaped almost entirely the sufferings of 
the year of the four emperors, and so lost none of the good results of 
the period of recovery. Imperial interest in their welfare remained 
as evident as before. Vespasian appears to have taken more than he 
gave, but his financial preoccupations did not prevent the completion 
of buildings in Lycia with funds that he saved or restored, a bath at 
Patara, another at Cadyanda, and a portico at Limyra (Domitian, 
with funds restored by the legate), while Xanthus erected an arch in 
his honor. There were many cities both old and new that assumed 
cognomina connected with the Flavian dynasty. Under Domitian what 
was probably a local famine at Antioch toward Pisidia brought about 
the prompt intervention of the imperial officials. It is possible that 
the desire of the Flavians for financial soundness in the cities led to 
the first appointment of eurators, for the first one known in Asia is 
found in the late first century at Sardis. Trajan’s concern for their 
wolfare is well illustrated by the power that Pliny received in Bithynia 
to review the finances of the cities and correct their waste and extrava- 
gance. With him the system of curators took firm root and began to 
spread; it doubtless did much good for a time but ultimately under- 
mined local responsibility and provided machinery for imperial exac- 
tions. Hadrian’s biographer mentions the many cities that took his 
name (see the lists above and to follow), and the many public buildings 
that he built everywhere. Signal instances of these in Asia were the 
aqueduct of Alexandreia Troas, for which he diverted much of the 
annual revenue of the province until his procurators protested, and his 
gift of 1,500,000 d. and many pillars of Phrygian and other stone to 
the support of the building program of Smyrna. He also cleared out 
the harbor of Ephesus, gave the city gifts of grain, and interfered to 
set things right when the finances of the Ephesian gerousia were mis- 
managed. Antoninus Pius was less munifieent, and wisely so, for the 
procurators who had protested against Hadrian's expenditure at Troas 
showed more senso of responsibility for the use of the funds, but his 
letter to the Ephesians regarding the buildings of Vedius Antoninus 
shows clearly his interest in turning the generosity of municipal bene- 
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factors to the provision of permanently serviceable public works. Emer- 
gencies found all the second century emperors ready to aid. We may 
note as examples the aid of Pius to Rhodes, Lycia, and various cities 
of Asia after earthquakes, and that of Marcus in recreating Smyrna 
after it fell in earthquake and fire in 178. A no less important cle- 
ment in their policy was the gradual opening from Vespasian on of 
the higher ranks of the imperial nobility to the municipal aristoeracy 
of the East, so that the wealthy citizens of the cities found increasing 
scope for their ability and ambition in the imperial service. Until the 
civil wars that attended the accession of Septimius Severus the citics 
of Asia Minor reccived from the imperial government help and favors 
that largely compensated for the gradual increase of two elements of 
weakness. The slow but steady increase in imperial lands by inheri- 
tance and confiscation gradually removed sources of income out of 
which wealthy citizens had paid benefactions and liturgies, and taxa- 
tion had steadily increased with imperial responsibilities and dangers. 
When after Septimius Severus most of the imperial revenue had to go 
to the soldiers the cities began to experience actual hardship. 

Vespasian and Lycia, 7.A.M., II, 1, 270; 2, 396; 660-1. Famine at Antioch, 
T.A.P.A., LV (1924), 71 ff.; JU. R. S., XVI (1926), 116ff. Curators, Sardis, VII, 
1, 45. Pliny's commission, Ad Traj., 32, and passim; I. L.S., 2927. Hadr. and 
Troas, Philostr., Vit. Soph., IT, 1, p. 548; and Smyrna, I. G. R. P., IV, 1431; Philostr., 
Vit. Soph., I, 25, p. 531; and Ephesus, S.I.G.*, 839; I. B.M., 486. Ant. Pius 
and Ephesus, S.I.G.*, 850. Earthquakes, Vit. Pit, 9; at Smyrna, Philostr., Vit. 
Soph., YI, 9, p. 582; Aristid, XVIII-XX, esp. XX, 16 f. On eastern senators, 
J. R. 8., XIX (1929), 38 ff.; knights, Stein, Ritterstand, passim; and the discussion 
below. ix 


Further Advancement of the Cities as Shown by the Coinage 


The results of imperial favor, however, were subsidiary to those of 
the long period of peaceful development which now gave many of the 
larger communities the means for an often wasteful display of civic 
pride, especially in their building, and extended the revival to the 
smaller communities. The lists of new cities given above and of older 
cities that began to issue eoins once more, which are given immediately 
below, illustrate the process. The evidence that they provide for Asia 
requires no further comment. In Bithynia and Pontus the striking 
advances registered show the result of the increasing importance of 
the Pontie coast and the northern road system in the scheme of com- 
munieations between the Danube valley and the eastern frontier; in 
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the whole of the Taurus region from western Pisidia to Cilicia Tracheia 
can be seen the results of pacification. We must not interpret these 
issues as evidence everywhere of a widespread need of coins for busi- 
ness convenience. The small number of examples of the issues of 
several cities, especially in Cilicia, suggests that they represent only 
the cities’ claim to city status. Toward the end of the second century 
the coinage givcs evidence of the beginning of a decline, in spite of the 
faet that there were actually more cities issuing coins in the early third 
century than at any other time. No coins later than Commodus are 
known of Rhodes, Briulla, Nacrasa, Lystra, and Zephyrium Hadrian- 
opolis.  Cessations inereased rapidly under the Severi and reached 
catastrophic proportions as the third century went on. 


All the cities mentioned in the previous section continued to coin after 70 A.D. 
I present only the names of the cities that began or resumed the issue of coins after 
that date and have not been mentioned in the list of new cities given above. 
Mysia and the Troad. Antandrus (Titus), Apollonia R., Perperene (Dom.), Mileto- 
polis, Poimanenum (Traj.), Alexandreia Troas (Comm.).  A4eolis. Poroselene 
(Pius). Caria. Neapolis H. (Flavian), Sebastopolis (Vesp.), Hydisus, Harpasa 
(Dom.), Euippe (Traj.), Hyllarima (Pius), Cys (Julia Domna). Lydia. Apollonis 
(Dom.), Briulla (Dom.), Julia Gordus, Hyrcanis (Traj.), Hermocapelia, Tmolus 
(Hadr.). Phrygia. Dorylaeum (Vesp.), Nacoleia (Titus), Colossae (Hadr.), 
Peltae, Hadrianopolis (Pius), Steetorium, Lysias (M. Aur., seanty), Eriza, Themi- 
sonium (Sept. Sev.). Bithynia and Pontus. Bithynium Claudiopolis, Juliopolis, 
Prusias H. (Vesp.), Tieium (Dom.), Abonuteichus, Amastris (Traj.), Creteia Flavio- 
polis (Antonines).  Guletie and Inner Paphlagonia.  Tavium (Vesp.), Germe 
(Dom.), Neoclaudiopolis (Traj.), Pompeiopolis (Pius). Eastern Pontus, Armenia 
Minor and Cappadocia. Amascia (Dom.), Neocaesareia, Trapezus, Nicopolis, Zela, 
Sebastopolis, Tyana, and Cybistra (Traj.), Cerasus (Hadr.), Sebasteia (Verus). 
On the Koinon of Pontus Mediterraneus, see Anat. Stud., 9. Pisidia. Apollonia M. 
(Titus), Adada (Dom.), Pednelissus (Traj.), Seleuceia S., Cremna, Selge, Timbri- 
ada, Tityassus (Hadr.), Comama, Isinda, Prostanna, Olbasa, Pappa (Pius), Etenna 
(M. Aur.). Lycaonia, Isauria. Laodiceia C. {Flavians only), Parlais, Laranda, 
Derbe, Hyde (M. Aur.), Isaura Palaea (Sept. Sev.). Cilicia Tracheia. Anemurium 
(Titus), Celenderis, Diocaesnreia (Dom.), Coryeus, Selinus, Coracesium, Iotape, 
Ninica Claudiopolis, Philadelpheia in Cietis (Traj.), Seleuceia C., Olba, Claudiopolis 
(one coin), Coropissus, Germanicopolis of Lalassis, Titiopolis (Hadr.), Antiocheia 
C. (Pius), Sebaste (Comm.). Cilicia Pedias. Epiphaneia Trajanopolis, Alexandreia 
JY. (Traj.), Adana, Zephyrium Hadrianopolis (Hadr.), Hieropolis Castabala (Pius), 
Rhosus (Comm.). 


Building, Gifts and Foundations, Wealthy Families 


As before in the section on the early Empire, I present here in com- 
pressed form the evidence relating to building, gifts and foundations, 
and wealthy families, adding in a number of instances the remarks of 
contemporary authors on the wealth and equipment of particular cities. 
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Mysta AwD Tue Tnoap. Cyzieus. “For it projects before Asia, 
beginning with the island but established on the mainland too, and 
faces on this side the Euxine sea, on the other the Hellespont, as it 
were binding both seas together, or rather, all seas upon which men 
sail. Whether coasting, or sailing about, or sailing in, no mariners ever 
omit it, but some are borne with a fair wind behind them among the 
islands of the city and some put in and out again. . . . Such are its 
advantages by sea; those by land are related and as great. Its terri- 
tory is large and abundant, such that one might rightly claim to call 
it a continent for size. Though its kinds are numerous and different 
from each other, they are all inclined toward the best. Mountains here 
are more cultivable than plains clsewhere, the plains are sufficient not 
for a city only but for tribes, and there are rivers and lakes and marshes 
and wooded glens, the good cheer, one might say, of the blest. Should 
one wish to plant colonies everywhere there, many cities would arise 
about the lakes and many upon the headlands of the sea and no small 
number in the inner land, and many would remain ignorant of the 
number that the series of cities upon cities would actually be. . . . The 
beauties of the publie buildings, the whole equipment and the size of 
the city finds none so unskilled in speoch as to have no words to praise 
them, so skilled that he could easily describe them," Aristid., X XVII, 
6 ff., who adds to this exaggerated encomium a long passage in praise 
of the great temple completed by Hadrian. 

Building: an imperial hall (e$A$) by Vespasian, Keil, Herm., 
XXXII (1897), 502; an unfinished temple of Persephone continued 
on a huge scale (it forms a mound 120 m. by 180 m.) by Hadrian 
after 123, and after an earthquake under Pius completed by further 
imperial aid, Sch. on Luc., Icarom., 24; Aristid., X XVII, 22, and 
passim; XXXI, 11; I. G. E. P., IV, 160; Fronto, I, 2; Cass. Dio, 
LXX, 4; Malal., XI, 2; Anth. Pal., IX, 656; altar of Persephone by 
city and magistrates, and some Sctu by Ap siaendtuk at the expense 
of the province, B.C. H., XIV (1890), 517ff.; Herm. XXXII 
(1897), 502 ff.; marble pavemeni in the agora by Hadrian, Chr. Pasc., 
254; amphitheatre, late II, Hasluck, 15 f. 

Asiarchs: Aebutius Flaccus, 7. G. R. P., IV, 153, Hadr.; ; Orphius 
Philographus and Vibia Polla, tbid., 155, II med.; Aur. Menelaus, 
ibid., 154; and the unknown, ibid., 157, before Caracallus; Aur. Plotius 
Gratus and wife, ibid., 156, late II—early III. 
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Pergamum. A large city with a population of perhaps 200,000 (see 
end of chap.), proud of its magnificence, and its cultural activity, 
which centered about the Asclepieium and the six gymnasia, J. G. E. P., 
IV, 336. 

Building: temple and adornment by a freedman for Julius Quad- 
ratus, his patron, ibid., 277; reconstruction of the gymnasium of the 
Neoi from private contributions, which ineluded perhaps 70,000 dr. 
from Quadratus, tbid., 501; stoa by Cl. Lupienus and Jul. Sextus, 
ibid., 447, 1689; anointing room by Cl. Vetus, tbid., 461, all early II; 
temple of Zeus Philius and Trajan, ibid., 316; Pergamon, I, 2, 283, 
Hadr., source of funds not known; the huge bath ( ?, Kizil Avle), prob- 
ably Hadr., ibid., I, 2, 285; auditorium in the gymnasium of the Neoi, 
A. M., XXXIII (1908), 334; in the Asclepieium, the entrance by Cl. 
Charax, the temple by L. Cuspius Rufinus, cos. 142 A. D., the stoas 
and theatre by an unknown person before 146; the hall of Hadrian 
also before 146, but the round building earlier, Wiegand, Ausgrab. 
Asclep., 11 ff.; Aristid., L, 28; XLVIII, 30 ff.; XXXIX (Well of 
Asclepius); propylon near market, well and scales by Ti. Cl. Pius, 
Wiegand, op. cit., 48, II A.D.; temple of Faustina by the city, 
I. G. R. P., IV, 361; restorations of upper and lower markets, with a 
building for market officials by Jul. Nieon, Galen's father, and the 
addition of a pronaus, altars, and some repairs to the temple of Deme- 
ter, A. M., XXXV (1910), 383; 442 fI. ; I. G. R. P., IV, 504-5, Ant. 
Pius; fountain, and perhaps baths and other building below the agora, 
A. M., XXXV (1910), 336, 387; the theatre, amphitheatre, and sta- 
dium are also second-century buildings, Perg., I, 2, 285 ff.; a labor 
dispute in connection with an unknown building, Anat. Stud., 33 f., 
2nd cent.; rebuilding of Ionie temple by the theatre, Caracallus, 
I. G. R. P., IV, 362; private restorations of two royal houses, one 
belonging to the consul Cl. Paterclianus, ibid., 414; A. M., XXIX 
(1904), 116 ff.; XX XII (1907), 360ff. Several aqueducts were built 
under the Empire, Perg., I, 3, 365 ff.; S. B. Berl., 1906, 838 ff. It 
will be seen that a period of extensive building activity began under 
Hadrian, largely at the expense of wealthy families. 

Foundations: games, the Traianeia, by C. Antius Jul. Quadratus, 
I. G. R. P., IV, 336, 113-6 A. D.; 70,000 dr. by the son of Metrodorus 
for the same, tbid., 337, II A. D. 

Asiarchs: Flav. Menophantus, ibid., 456, 470, late I; Cl. Fronto, 
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ibid., 462, late I—early IT; Q. Lollius, ibid., 472, late I; Cl. Alcimilla 
and Celer, ibid., 458; Artemon, Ausgrab. Asclep., 51, 187 A. D.; L. 
Flav. Hermocrates, ibid., 49; Ti. Cl. Pius, ibid., 43; Ti. Cl. Meno- 
(genes 1), ibid., 44; I. G. R. P., IV, 1688; Alexander, ibid., 468, Cara- 
eallus; name lost, ibid., 475; Aur. Gaius, Ausgrab. Asclep., 46; Aur. 
Damas, B. M. C., Mysia, 162, Gallien. Knights: Ti. Cl. Pius, son of 
the sophist Nicomedes, Philostr., V. S., II, 11, p. 991, and his son 
Vibius Pius, Ausgrab. Asclep., 43 f.; name lost, I. G. R. P., IV, 447; 
Cl. Rufinianus, coins of Gordian III, B. M. C., Mysia, 160. Senators: 
C. Antius Jul. Quadratus, eos. 92, J. R. S., XIX (1929), 44, and his 
descendants, Aristid, XXX (Apellas), P.I. R.?, I, 176; C. Jul. 
Quadratus Bassus, S. B. Bay. Akad., 1934, 3, 1 ff., Flav.; L. Cuspius 
Rufinus, cos. 142 A. D., and his descendants, P. I. R.?, IT, 397-8; Bar- 
barus, 7. G. E. P., IV, 494; Ti. Cl. Aristocles, sophist, P. I. R.?, IT, 
170; C. Cl. Paterclianus, whose family intermarried with senatorial 
families of Ephesus and Tralles, ibid., 178. 


Apollonia on the Rhyndacus. Building: portico by Hadrian, I. G. R. P., IV, 121; 
hypochoresis and paving of the public square from the scales to it by C. Jul. 
Celer, C. F. G., 3705; on the ruins, including an imperial stadium, Hasluck, 68 ff. 

Afiletopolis. Tyche of the city and her shrine by Euschemon, a purple-seller, 
J.H.S. XXVII (1907), 62; ef. P. W., XV, 2, 1583. 

Hadriani ad Olympum. “ A small city," Philostr., V. S., II, 9, p. 581, and Suidas. 
Building: aqueduct by the city, and a fountain by the supervisor, Aelianus Philo- 
pappus, 7. G. E. P., IV, 242, late YI—early IIE; cf. A. M., XXIX (1904), 329 ff. 

Hadrianutherae. A road centre of some importance, Hasluck, 88 ff.; A. M., X XIX 
(1904), 300 £., 337; Philippson, III, 80 ff. Building: one dedicated by C. Calvisius 
Silo, I. G. B. P., IV, 2329. Aristides was ita most famous citizen, XLVII, 51 f. 

Ancyra Sidera. Building of a council chamber (?), other buildings, and 11 
fountains in the grove of Apollo, gifts of oil and a show, by Menelaus, I. Q. E. P., 
IV, 555, date uncertain. 

Synaua. Foundation: 20,000 d., the estates of Demosthenes and his wife, to found 
a perpetual stephanephorate, L. W., 1006; Robert, Et. An., 305 f., late I. Asiarchs: 
Menander (M. Aur.), and Jul. Charidemus, B. M. O., Phrygia, xcvii. 

Parium. Gift by Peregrinus the Cynic of perhaps 30 talents to escape a charge 
of parricide, Luc., Mort. Per., 144. Note Lucian's disparagement of the towns of 
the region: “The entire property which the old man left had been worth perhaps 
30 talents, not 5,000, as that utterly ridiculous Theagenes asserted. The entire city 
of Parium, along with the five that are its neighbors, would not fetch that much,” 


l o. 
Lampsacus. Gifts: provision of oil, and 1,000 dr. for the Gerousia, I. G. E. P., 


IV, 182. 
Ilium. Gifts: contributions by various agonothetes of 80 or more lbs. of silver, 
perhaps for games, ibid., 210; stoa and shops to Dionysus by Hermeias, S. 2. G., 


I, 444, dates of both uncertain. 

Alezandreia Troas. Building: aqueduct of Herodes Atticus, costing 7,000,000 dr., 
of which the emperor contributed 3,000,000 and Herodes the rest, Philostr. V. 8S., 
II, 1, p. 549. Knights and Senators: Sex. Quinctilius Maximus, €. I. L., IIT, 384; 
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Pliny, Ep., VIII, 24, Nerva; and his descendants, Philostr., FV. S., II, 1, p. 559; 
II, 9, p. 582, M. Aur. 

Adramyttium. Asiarch: Eunous, Z. G. R. P., IV, 263, date uncertain. 

Mityleue. Perhaps aided by Ant. Pius after an earthquake, Aristid., XLIX, 38; 
I.G. R. P., IV, 90. Lesbarch: Caecilius Proclus, ibid., III, 87. 

Ionra. Smyrna. During the late first and the second centuries the 
rival of Ephesus made a great display of wealth and magnificence. 
Imperial favors, especially those of Hadrian, enriched the physical 
aspect of the city, that would be the one chosen, “if cities were, like 
Ariadne’s crown, to appear in the sky," Aristid., XVII, 8. From the 
same oration (addressed to the emperor), comes the following deserip- 
tion: * For it lies outstretched above the sea putting forth continually 
the bloom of its age, like a city that was not built by slow degrees but 
once and for all rose from the ground; its size is gained through no 
necessity and under no pressure but is at all points great and propor- 
tionate and brings merely a greater surplus of beauty. . . . Go from 
west to east and you will pass from temple to temple and from hill to 
hill along a street that is fairer than its name (The Golden Way). 
Stand on the aeropolis: the sea flows beneath you, the suburbs lie in 
wait and, mingling with both, the city through three most lovely views 
fills the goblet of your soul. You can find no place where you would 
strive against your cyes, for each thing draws you to itself as by a 
many-colored chain. Come down from the acropolis: the eastern part 
receives you (lacuna) and the fairest among temples, that of the god- 
dess who is mistress of the city, and things besides these which even 
an envoy finds it hard to tell in sober order. Everything as far as the 
shore is a blaze of gymnasia, markcts, theatres, precinets, harbors, where 
natural and man-made beauties vie with each other, and there is nothing 
that does not serve both for ornament and use: baths so many that you 
wonld not know where to bathe, public walks of every kind, some in 
the heart of the city, some at its edges, each preventing the other from 
being fairest, fountains and running waters for each house and more, 
streets that divide each other four ways to catch the sun, and—I almost 
assert what I before denied— form many cities in their circuit, each 
the whole in miniature. . . . The delights of the soul never desert it 
and none of the Muses that enter the cities of men ever departs; the 
native one is grent and great too the one from abroad. Her education, 
you might say, makes the city the hearthfire of the continent. The 
abundance of her spectacles, publie contests. and other shows is untold, 
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and rivalled by that of handicrafts of every kind and revenues by land 
and sea. In a word, this is the one city best suited to the tribe of those 
who prefer to live out their lives at ease and of those who choose to be 
philosophers without guile.” After the earthquake and fire of 178, the 
city was restored by a combination of aid from the emperors, the other 
cities of the province, and its own wealthier citizens, Philostr., V. S., 
II, 9, p. 582; Aristid., XVIII, XIX, XX, esp. 16 ff. 

Building: aqueduct to the temple of Zeus Acraeus by the city, 79-80 
A. D., and restored by a procos., Traj., J. G. E. P., IV, 1411-2; statue, 
altar, tables, ete., in fine marbles to Apollo Cisauloddenus by Apol- 
lonius, S. Z. G.?, 996, late I; harbor works by private contributions, 
I. G. R. P., IV, 1418, before Hadr.; entrance and stoa from funds 
bequeathed by C. Jul ...tus, tbid., 1422; Robert, Et. An., 184 ff.; 
approaches to the Ephesus gate by the sophist Nicetes, Philostr., V. S., 
I, 19, p. 511, late I; to the building program under Hadr., the emperor 
contributed, according to Philostr., V. S., T, 25, p. 531, 1,000,000 dr. 
for a grain market, temple and gymnasium; T. G. E. P., IV, 1431, 
however, lists 1,500,000 dr., and many columns of Synnadie and 
Numidian marble and porphyry, along with private contributions from 
individuals and groups, ranging from 4,500 to 70,000 dr. in amount, 
for many different purposes: paving of a basilica in the temple of the 
Nemeseis, gardens of a palmarium, shrine of Tyche in the palmarium, 
paving of the basilica near the council chamber, bronze doors for it, 
gilding the ceiling of the anointing-room of the Elders, column and 
eapital for a temple, 52 Cymbellite pillars and capitals for the pal- 
marium, and a sun-room in the gymnasium; temple of Asclepius near 
the sea, by whom is not known, Paus., II, 26, 9; VII, 5, 9, IL med.; 
the great building now being excavated (gymnasium ?), with a length 
and breadth of over 100 m., and pillars and paving of Phrygian marble, 
probably dates after 178 and is a good example of the cities' love of 
display, P. W., IIL A, 1, 757; Türk Tarih, 1I (1934), 219 ff.; bath 
of Proclus, 7. G. R. P., IV, 1440, and fountain for oil in the gymna- 
sium of Asclepius by the sophist Heracleides, Philostr., V. S., II, 26, 
p- 913, both early III. 

Foundation: annual distribution to an association in the gymnasium 
by Ti. Cl. Carteromachus, 7. G. E. P., IV, 1429; gifts of issues of 
eoins by Antonius Polemo (Hadr.), Theudianus, Pius, and Attalus 
the sophist (M. Aur.), B. M. C., Ionia, 277-8, 307. 
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Asiarchs: Seopelian, Philostr., V. S., I, 21, p. 515, Dom.; Chersi- 
phron, Sextus ?, and N ymphidia ?, J. G. E. P., 1431, Hadr. ; L. Timon, 
ibid., 1454; Ulpia Marcella, ibid., 1423, 1225, late II; M. Aur. Chari- 
demus, ibid., 1433, late II—early III; M. Aur. Zeno, M. Cl. Juliana, 
ibid., 1481; Aur. Melita, ibid., 1415, cf. 1435, all late II—early III; 
Pomponius Corn. Loll. Hedianus, ibid., 1424, early III; M. Aur. Ter- 
tius, B. M. C., Ionia, 294, Gord. III; L. Pescennius Gessius, Ann. 
Epig., 1928, 41, 248-4 A.D. Knights: C. Jul ...tus, I. G. R. P., 
IV, 1422; Robert, Hi. An., 134f.; Cl. Etruscus, P. J. R7, IT, 200; 
Pomponia Cl. Luperciana, F. G. E. P., IV, 1420, early III; Philetus, 
B. M. C., Ionia, 297, Valerian. Senators: Antonius Polemo, the sophist, 
also of Laodiceia, P. I. R.?^, I, 167, Hadr.; Plancilla, I. G. E. P., IV, 
1417; Aur. Melita, relative of senators, ibid., 14385; also Hedianus, 
the Asiarch, zbid., 1424. 

Beginning with the sophist Nicetas in the first century Smyrna be- 
eame the residence of many famous teachers and the capital of the 
Greek cultural revival. Philostratus lists many sophists who resided 
and taught there; there was also an Asclepieium and, as at Ephesus 
and Alexandreia, a Museum, cf. V. S., I, 21, p. 516; and passim; 
I. G. R. P., IV, 1402, 1424, 1445, 618; Robert, Ef. An., 146. 

Ephesus. The sccond century was for E. a time of expansion and 
magnificent display. Although it was in some respects surpassed by 
Smyrna as a cultural centre many sophistic teachers dwelt there, and 
its Muscum supported an important medical establishment, Philostr., 
V. S., I, 23, p. 526; II, 4, p. 568; 23, p. 605 and f£; Jahresh., VIII 
(1905), 185; F. E., II, 65; III, 68; IV, p. 3f. “AIl men are borne 
there as to their native land, and no one is so senseless and inclined to 
deny the obvious that he would not admit that the city is the common 
treasury of Asia and her recourse in need, and no one so carping as to 
criticize the city's bounds, for it extends far inland, and far along the 
sca, sufficient everywhere to supply all that the city needs and to 
satisfy every modo of life that men ean adopt or prefer," Aristid., 
XNTIT, 24; “a city that grew in size beyond all other cities of Ionia 
and Lydin . . . and is filled with studious people, both philosophers 
and rhetoricians," Philostr., Vit. Apoil, VIII, 7, 8; cf. Dio Chrys, 
XL, 11; Paus., 1V, 31, 8; on its luxury, Philostr., Vit. Apoll., IV, 2. 

Building: Magnesian gate, Pührer, 99, Vesp.(?); precinct wall of 
Augusteum with funds of Artemis, B. C. H., X (1886), 95, Titus; 
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addition to the stage building, F. E., II, 35, Dom. ; entrance from the 
stoa to the Hellenistie market, mosaic decoration in tho stoa, the exedra 
and the statue by Ischyrion and Isidor of Alexandreia, F. B., TII, 5, 
Dom.; paving of Embolus street, ibid., 8, Dom.; huge baths near the 
gymnasium and stoa of Verulanus, Führer, 56, Dom.; the stoa itsclf, 
late I, paved by Verulanus under lladrian, ibid., 60; Jahresh., VII 
(1904), beibl., 42; stage of the theatre completed from the bequest of 
Flav. Montanus, PF. E., IT, 37; 61, Traj.; 75,000 dr. for buildings on 
the harbor, same source, ibid.; 2,500 dr. for the same purpose by C. 
Licinius Julianus, who also contributed to a new gymnasium, tibid., 
III, 66; Führer, 60; rebuilding of Hellenistic gymnasium near the 
Magmesian gate, ibid., 100, late I—early II; fittings and decorations for 
the bankers’ stoa by Hesychus of Alexandreia, and for the exedra by 
Paulinus, F. E., III, 65, late I; library of Celsus by his family, 25,000 
dr. added for books and fittings, Jahresh., VIII (1905), beibl, 67; 
doors for the Artemisium by Trajan, F. E., I, p. 246, no. 105; the 
Museum, early II, F. E., IV, 1, p. 4; cleaning of the harbor and diver- 
sion of the Cayster by Hadrian, S. I. G.?, 839; large and expensive 
gymnasium complete by P. Vedius Antoninus, Jahresh., X XV (1929), 
beibl, 27, Pius; Odeum by the same, P'ührer, 92; I. B. M., 491-3; 
S. I. G.?, 850; new Marnas aqueduct by Cl. Diogenes, which supplied 
Vedius’ gymnasium, J. B. M., 530; repairs to the theatre by the city, 
various fittings and decorations by Ved. Antoninus, PF. E., IT, 39; 
monument to celebrate the victory of M. Aur. and Verus, Jahresh., VII 
(1904), beibl., 157; huge gymnasium of the Ephebes, an imperial 
building, date uncertain, Führer, 62; oecus in the bath of Varus, F. E., 
III, 80; repairs to bnildings, marble portico from the Magnesian gate 
to the precinct of Artemis, and a banquet-hall, decorated with Phrygian 
marbles, in the Artemisium, all by Flavius Damianus, the sophist, 
Philostr., V. S., II, 23, p. 605; Führer, 101, 38, late II-early III; 
propylaeum at the harbor from funds bequeathed by Fulvius Publi- 
cianus, ibid., 55; F. E., III, 86, c. 200 A. D. ; restoration of awning 
of theatre from several funds, including some from the proconsul, tbid., 
II, 40, c. 200; another rcstoration of the awning, a pronaos for Nemesis, 
and paving before the auditorium and the library of Celsus from the 
bequest of Jul. Potentilla, F. E., IT, 41-2; III, 9, all early III; stoa 
under Caracallus( ?), ibid., 1; paving of à square on Coressus by Aur. 
Metrodorus, ibid., 13, III med.; 20,000 d. to clean the harbor, and 
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paving of square in front of the prytaneum by the father of M. Aur. 
Metrodorianus, ibid., 71, III med. Recovery after sack and burning 
by the Goths in 263 was slow and never complete. In the third and 
fourth centuries came renovation of the stadium, the rebuilding of the 
baths of Domitian, of the temple of Artemis, and of the main street, 
the Arcadiane, Führer, 46 f.; 58. 

Gifts and foundations: thirty or more gold and silver statuettes to 
Artemis for ceremonial use, along with a capital sum of 21,500 dr., the 
interest, 1935 dr. per year, to be divided among the council, gerousia 
and Asiarchs, selected citizens, and some sacred assistants; the first 
distribution of 1935 dr. was added as a gift, all by C. Vibius Salu- 
taris, F. E., IT, 27, and p. 188 ff.; I. B. M., IV, *481; 8333% dr. were 
later diverted to buy 20 more statuettes, F. E., II, 29; perpetual gym- 
nasiarchy from the publie funds due him as show money, 10,000 dr., 
by C. Licinius Maximus, zbid., III, 66; gift of 201,006 medimni of 
grain by Fl. Damianus, who entertained the army returning from the 
Parthian war, and after his secretaryship returned to the city a balance 
of 127,816 dr., tbid., 80; entertainment of council, colleges, and 40,000 
citizens by Aur. Barenus, Jahresh., N XVI (1930), beibl., 58, early 
III; 5,000 d. to reduce the price of oil by the father of M. Aur. Metro- 
dorianus, F. E., III, 71; and 5,000 d. to some corporation by the son 
of M. Aur. Metrodorus, ibid., 58, both early to med. III. Of founda- 
tions of games we may note the Barbillia under Vesp., P. I. E.*, I, 349; 
the Hadriancia Olympia under lladr.; also the two perpetual agono- 
thetes, Ti. Jul. Heginus, 7. B. M., 604-5, 611, 621, TI med., and Ti. 
Cl. Nysius, P. E., IV, 1, 13, late II-early III. 

Asiarchs: not all of the many names we possess are those of Ephe- 
'Sians since some, like Flavius Montanus of Acmonia, were high priests - 
of a temple or temples in Ephesus but were not native there. It is 
natural to assume, however, that rich and prominent families were 
especially numerous in the capital; Ti. Cl. Aristio, P. I. R.?, IT, 170; 
TT. Flav. Pythius, F. E., III, 33, 64; Ulpius Rufus, ibid., 17, all Traj.; 
T. Cl. Titianus Julianus, Z. B. M., 620, 409, *481, Traj. ; C. Cl. Veru- 
lanus Marcellus, Jahresh., VII (1904), beibl., 42, Traj.-Hadr.; Flav. 
Aristobulus, I. B. M., 500, Traj.; P. Vedius Antoninus, see above; 
F. E., II, 39, 64-6; Ann. Epig., 1905, 151; I. B. M., 489, 491-3; 505-6, 
Dius; M. Ulpius Damas, F. E., II, 67; Cn. Pompeius Hermippus, 
ibid., 69; Ti. Jul. Reginus, I. B. M., 604-5, 611, 621, all II med.; 
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T. Oppius Afer Pollius, S. E. G., IV, 519, c. 160; M. Fulvius Publi- 
cianus, F. £., II, 76; III, 63; Jahresh., XXIV (1928), beibl., 32 ff., 
late II; ©. Vedius Sabinianus, Cl. Zeno, Cl. Salvius, F. E., III, 72; 
M. Flav. Domitianus and his father, Jahresh., XXVI (1931), beibl., 
57; M. Aur. Mindius Pollio, P. J. E.*, I, 318, late II; Ti. Cl. Fron- 
tonianus, ?5:d., II, 204; M. Aur. Themistocles, J. G. R. P., I, 798, late 
II-early ITI; App. Alexander, P.I. R=, I, 183; series with names 
lost F. E., III, 1, 55-6, 70; I. B. M., 553; M. Aur. Artemidorus, 
F. E., III, 58, III med., and his father, ibid., 71, early III; Aur. 
Athenaeus, tbid., 57, early III; M. Flav. Menander, father and son, 
tbid., 62, and Mithridates, descendant of three high priestesses and 
nephew of an Asiareh, Jahresh., X XV (1929), beibl., 17, 244 A.D. 

Knights: C. Vibius Salutaris, see above, Traj.; Ulp. Lollianus, F. E., 
III, 17, II med.; Dionysius the sophist, Philostr., V. S., I, 22, p. 524, 
Hadr.; Cn. Pomp. ITermippus, F. #., II, 69; T. Oppius Afer Pollius, 
see above; M. Aur. Mindius Pollio, sce abovo; the father of the Vettu- 
tiani, J. B. M., 553; Ti. Cl. Frontonianus, see above; Ael. Symmachus, 
Stein, 295; M. Aur. Themistocles, see above; Aem. Aristides, Jahresh., 
XXV (1929), beibl., 20, c. 204; C. Vedius Servilius, F. Æ., III, 72, 
early III; Caec. Arellianus, ib:d., 54; Aur. Apolaustus and a lost 
name, tbid., 55, early III; M. Aur. Metrodorus, ibid., 71, III med.; 
a name lost, ibid., 56; perhaps App. Alexander, P. J. E.*, I, 188. 

Senators: Ti. Jul Celsus Polemaeanus, J. R. S., XIX (1929), 46, 
and notes, Vesp.; Phaedrus Sabinianus, son of Ved. Antoninus, and 
descendants until the late third century, Jahresh., X (1907), 290 ff. ; 
F. E., III, p. 166 ff.; J. R. S., XIX (1929), 57, from c. 145 on; C. 
Jul Thraso Alexander, F. E., III, 35; Clemens and Clementinus, 
ibid., 17; relatives of senators in ibid., I, 211, n. 3; 212, n. 4; III, 72. 
The family of App. Alexander may be Ephesian, and was certainly 
 senatorial. 

Miletus. Building and renovations were considerable in amount, 
but a large proportion was done with imperial aid, and hardly any 
names of private donors are known. It is probable that the city was 
declining in importance with the rest of the Carian coast as the cities 
to the northward expanded. Milesians away from home at Athens and 
elsewhere become extraordinarily numerous, P. W., XV, 2, 1616 ff. 

Building: Grattius monument; portico and shops in the cast wing 
of the north market, Milet, T, 6, 97 £.; baths on Humei Tepe, palaestra, 
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porticocs and shops, Milet, I, 9, 146 ff. ; S. B. Berl. Akad., 1928, 250 ff., 
all late I; the sacred road to Didyma by Trajan, C. I. L., III, 14195^, 
and also the Nymphaeum, Mileti, I, 5; before M. Aur., arches and 
vaulting of the theatre by the city, when a threatened strike of the 
workmen was settled by the oracle, S. B. Berl. Akad., 1904, 83; Anat. 
Stud., 34 f. ; elaborate gate of the south market, Milet, I, 7, 148; reno- 
vation of Delphinium and adjacent baths, ibid., I, 6, 97; perhaps a 
temple of Serapis, VII Ber., 19 ff.; repairs to streets, paving, water 
channels, and aqueducts, to the stadium, and change of ‘the adjacent 
gymnasium to a bath, Kolbe, Gott. Gelehrt. Anz., 1928, 111; restora- 
iions in the south market, with imperial help for the south portico, 
after an earthquake, Milet, I, 7, 51ff.; under M. Aur., the huge baths 
of Faustina, probably at imperial expense, with a palaestra 64 x 62 m., 
and, in emulation of Smyrna and Ephesus, a Museum, C. 7. G., 2881; 
S. B. Berl. Akad., 1928, 251; Milet, I, 9, 50 ff. ; in the third century 
came the final work on the theatre, the pronaus of the Serapeum by Jul. 
Aur. Menecles, tbid., T, T, no. 200; Gordian's repair of the Nymphaeum, 
tbid., I, 5, 54; repairs to the baths of Faustina by Jun. Quintianus, 
L. W., 232; VI Ber., 19; and, after the sack and pillage by the Goths 
in 263, their restoration by Macarius with his wife's funds, zbid., 164, 
339 ff. 

Gift: 50,000 d. or more, purpose and donor’s name unknown, Milet, 
I, 7, no. 261. Asiarchs: M. Ant. Apollodorus, father and son, and 
Antiochus, grandson, L. W., 244; Ti. Jul. Damianus, C.J. G., 2887; 
and perhaps Flav. Damus and Glaphyra, ibid., 2880; Grania Atticilla, 
relative of Asiarchs, Milet, I, 3, no. 176, 3rd cent.; Macarius and 
Eucharia, tbid., I, 9, 164, late IIl. Knights: perhaps L. Malius 
 Reginus, C. I. G., 2885, and the sons of Grania Atticilla, see above. 
Senators: Atticilla, a relative, loc. cif.; Jun. Quintianus, see above. 

Didyma. The oracle continued to be rich and famous, Luc., Alex., 
29; Dral. Deor., 16, 1; Astrol., 23; there are notices of repairs to the 
east facade, the gift of a curtain to Artemis, C. I. G., 2886; and after 
the Gothie siege, a decorated curbing from the proconsul for the spring 
that relieved the thirst of the defenders, VIII Ber., 29. 

Phocaea, Building: sacred building and stoa for the Jews by Tation, I. G. R. P. 
IV, 1327, date uncertain. Gift: issue of coins by Attalus, B. M.O., Ionia, 222 M 
M. Aur. Asiarchs: T. Flav. Varus Hermocrates and Fl. Ammion, I. G. R. P., IV, 


1323, 1325, before Hadr. Knights: the same. Senators: Rufinianus, Philostr., 
V. 8., IT, 25, p. 609, and his son Hermoerates, the sophist famous under Sept. Sev. 
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Clazomenae. In spite of its fine sea baths, too unimportant a place to attract 
Scopelian to remain at home, Paus, VII, 5, 11; Philostr, V.S., I, 21, p. 516-6. 
Asiarchs: Scopelian and several of his ancestors, Philostr., /.c. Knights: Ti. Cl. 
Charmus, and his son Pollio, F. G. R. P., IV, 1565, date uncertain. 

Erythrae. Building: in the Sibyl’s cave a fountain and statues by Cl. P.... 
T. G. E. P., IV, 1532, M. Aur.; temple by a priest of Dionysus, ibid., 1533, early 
Ill; publie fountain and decoration of the cave by Eutychianus, ibid., 1541. 

Teos. Pausanias mentions sea baths, ' some made to display wealth," VII, 5, 11. 
Asiarchs: Phesinus and Stratonice, Cl. Tryphaena, their daughter, and Ti. Cl. Pius 
Pisoninus, perhaps her son, I. G. E. P. IV, 1567, 1571. Knight: perhaps P. CI. 
Pollio, ibid., 1565. Senators: Fl. Demetria Flacilla, ibid., 1576, dates all uncertain. 

Colophon. The prestige of Apollo of Claros reached its height in the second 
century, Picard, Ephése et Claros, 669, 673, 692 ff. Building: restoration of temple 
of Athena, possibly by private contributions, B.C. H., XLVII (1923), 373, Hadr.; 
cf. S. E. G., IV, 568. 

Samos. Asiarch: Ti. Cl. Dynatus, Arch. Delt., TX (1924-5), 103, late IT. Senator: 
relative of a consular, I. G. E. P., IV, 990, late II—early III. 

Magnesia on the Maeander. Building: fountain by the city, J. v. Mog., 251, 2nd 
cent.; tholos of Athena by Apollonius, ibid., 216, date uncertain; the stadium, 
aqueduct, gymnasium, and odeum are imperial buildings, and the barracks and the 
restoration of the theatre belong to the 3rd cent., Humann, Magn., 28 ff. Asiarchs: 
Ti. Cl. Polydeuces, I. v. Hag., 187, 162 A. D.; Ti Cl. Charidemus, ibid., 188, 2nd cent. ; 
Crispus, tbid., 197, Caracallus. Knights: Ti. Cl. Charidemus, see above; Cn. Dom. 
Aelianus, ibid., 198, Caracallus. 


Caria. IEthodes. The decline of Rhodes is manifest not only in the 
weakness of the coinage but from Dio Chrysostom’s tirade against their 
economical practice of decreeing honorary statues and then merely 
ehanging the inscriptions on bases already set up, a saving of 500 to 
1,000 dr. in each case, X XXI, 8 ff., 26, 41 ff., 59, 100. His claim that 
they were still the richest of the Hellenes, ibtd., 55, reaped a harvest 
from Caria, possessed some of Lycia and other tributary cities, were 
 eontinually receiving public dedications of large sums of money, and 
could make great expenditures upon festivals, processions, sacred rites, 
walls, judges, and the council, tbid., 101 f., scems quite inconsistent 
with this and may be flattery drawn from past history; so too, his 
praise of their laws and the good order of their public institutions, and 
their physical equipment, ibid., 146, is inconsistent with the evidence 
from a speech of Aristides (XXIV) that lines had been drawn between 
the haves and the have-nots, the former aristocratic families and the 
poorer classes: “ make an end of envy on the one side and self-secking 
on the other; the envy, I mean, of the less toward the greater, the self- 
secking of the great toward the less,” 32ff. The former care of the 
rich for the poor in Rhodes, Strabo, XIV, 2, 5, had failed with failing 
resources. Foundations: 12 d. to each citizen and 24d. to the mem- 
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bers of the summer council, I. G. R. P., IV, 1127, by M. Cl. Caninius 
Severus; 20,000 d., the income from each 10,000 d. to provide a distri- 
bution for the summer and the winter councils, respectively, by M. Aur. 
Cyrus, Jahresh., VII (1904), 92, late II-carly III. Knights: pos- 
sibly 'l'heopropus of Chalee, P. T. E.*, II, 164. Senators: T. Flav. 
Thrasylochus, J. G. R. P., IV, 1150, a relative of senators; Ti. Cl. 
Theopropus, P. I. #.*, II, 164; Ael. Pithias, Ti. Cl Draco (Ephesus), 
Ti. Cl. Hermias (Ephesus), M. Cl. Caninius Severus, J. G. R. P., IV, 
1127; P. I. R.*, I, 48; II, 194, 205, 188, late II—arly III. 

Mylasa. The small amount of imperial evidence from M. forms a 
strong contrast with its great neighbor in the interior, Stratoniceia. 
Building: aqueducts to fountains that his ancestors built and to the 
Augusteum by Aristomenes, S. B. Wien., 132, 2, 17; contributions of 
pillars and other arehitectural members by priests of Zeus Osogo, eight 
by Pollio and his family, B. C. H., V (1881), 99; A. M., XIV (1890), 
110 (a gymnasiarch’s payment) ; platform, cult statue, ete., of Nemesis 
by the priestess of N. and her husband, B. C. H., V (1881), 39; men- 
tion of gates in a fragment, S. B. Wien., 132, 2, 17, all dates uncertain. 

Stratoniceta. There were important groups of buildings, not entirely 
distinguishable in the documents, at S. itself, and at the temples of 
Panamarus and Lagina. Besides buildings of which the donors are 
unknown and the date uncertain we may note the following: repairs to 
the Hellenistic theatre, part from a gift by a priest of Hecate, B. C. ZI., 
XLIV (1920), 96; Serapium by Ti. Fl. Jason Aeneas and Ael. Sta- 
tilia, B. C. H., XI (1887), 389, late IL; Flavian stoa by Fl. Hecato- 
dorus and his wife, ibid., XXVIII (1904), 24; atrium for the bath, 
costing “no few myriads,” by Ti. Fl. Menander, S. E. G.. IV, 263; a 
Shrine in the conncil-chamber and aqueducts and a rich supply of water 
for Hecate of Lagina by M. Semp. Clemens, B. C. H., XII (1888), 
85, late II, whose family continued to build and keep up publie works, 
ibid., 1011f., Max. Daia; gift of 200,000( ?) d. to pay the workmen 
on the court for non-residents, and 1,500 feet of paving inu the agora, 
B. C. H., XXVIII (1904), 39; paving and mosaic for the temple and 
vestibule of Hera (at Panamarus), mosaic from floor to roof in the 
portico of the Had. Ant. gymnasium, all by Cleobulus and Strateia, 
tbid., 44 ff. ; 9,000 dr. to rebuild a storehouse by the priest Dionysius 
and his wife, ibid., 30 ; enlargement of the banquet hall (at Panamarus) 
and construction of a vault and rest room by a priest, Draco, S. E. G., 
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IV,268. The ruins at Lagina have been described by Newton, Halicar- 
nassus, etc., II, 554 f., and Chamonard, B. C. H., XIX (1895), 235 ff.; 
note gifts of 1,000 d. by a priest, Aristeas, to repair the baths his grand- 
father built, Robert, Et. An., 519 f.; atrium of the upper gymnasium 
by Ti. Fl Menander, B. C. H., XI (1887), 145; possibly a theatre, 
Robert, Et. dn., 524; three porticoes in the sacred house, vestibule, 
portico in front of the house and near the provision market, etc., by 
M. Ulp. Alex. Heracleitus and his wife, priests, B. C. H., XI (1887), 
157; XLIV (1920), 74; decoration of a stoa by Epaenetus Ouliades 
and his wife, priests, ibid., 87; decoration of the stoa near the frigi- 
darium of the Hadrianic( ?) bath, by Epaenetus Pamphilus and wife, 
priests, ibid., 89; B. Ph. W., XLII (1922), 23; other porticoes, one 
by the councils and assembly, B. C. H., XLIV (1920), 78, one costing 
6,000 dr. by Cleinomachus the priest, ibid., 94; a sum for the western 
portico by the priest Aristeas, ¢bid.; bronze doors for Hecate, probably 
by the city, tbid., 72; cf. XIV (1890), 368; altar of Hecate by Chry- 
saor and his wife, ibid., V (1881), 186; since almost all of these 
inscriptions belong to the second and early third centuries they are 
good. evidence for the activity of S. in this period. 

Gifts and foundations: one to supply grain by Hierocles and Thraso, 

B. C. H., XXVIII (1904), 27; XI (1887), 32; XLIV (1920), 93; 
Robert, Et. An., 548; 10,000 d. to supply grain by T. Fl. Aeneas Theo- 
phanes, B. C. H., XI (1887), 379; 10,000 d. by his son Jason for dis- 
tributions to the citizens, ibid., 383 ff.; shows from funds bequeathed 
by Flavianus, Robert, Hi. An., 528; the great mass of the gifts, too 
numerous to list here, refers to the provision by the priests of Zeus 
and Hecate of food, wine, oil, bread, meats, equipment, and entertain- 
ments for the crowds that gathered from the city territory and from 
outside to celebrate the festivals; see the letters of invitation to neigh- 
boring cities, S. E. G., IV, 247 ff. 
— These records give ample proof of the presence of a number of 
wealthy families, most prominent perhaps bcing those of Fl. Aeneas, 
Semp. Clemens, and Cl. Theophanes; of these, however, no great num- 
ber entered the imperial nobility; perhaps the festivals of their own 
city were expense enough. 

Asiarchs: sevoral in the family of Semp. Clemens, D. C. H., XII 
(1888), 101 ff.; possibly the Ouliades of tbid., X XVIII (1904), 243; 
Plautillus, tbid., XV (1891), 203. 
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Aphrodisias. Building: bath complete from its foundations, by Hiero- 
cles and Aristonice, L. W., 1592, date uncertain; aqueducts by Adrastus 
(Vesp.), reservoirs by an unknown person (Dom.), B.C. H., XIV 
(1890), 612 ff. ; the temple of Aphrodite, the gymnasium and the stadium 
are second century work, see O. R. Ac., 1904, 708 ff.; 1906, 155 ff.; 
192,000 d. as a foundation by Attalus Adrastus to build and maintain 
a room for sacrifices and banquets in the temple, R. E. G., XIX (1906), 
231-43, II med.; 264,174 d. bequeathed by Attalus as a foundation to 
decorate the area of the gymnasium and create a perpetual gymna- 
siarchy, ibid., 245-8; 105,000 d., a foundation for public works by M. 
Ulp. Carminius Claudianus and his wife, 10,000 of which went for 
seats in the theatre, the rest for the publie square and stoas, anointing- 
room of the Diogenian gymnasium, the basiliea inside, pillars, fittings, 
and other decorations, C. I. G., 2782, II med.; an aqueduct perhaps 
by the city, ibid.; sums for building and foundations bequeathed by 
Molossus, L. W., 1585; gifts of columns for Aphrodite and the people. 
by many individual contributors, C. I. G., 2748; L. W., 589, 591, 1587; 
R. E. G., XTX (1906), 220; Wien. Anz., 1894, 101, late II( ?); tower 
by Eupolemus, żbid.; roof by Hermolaus, 2bid.; prodomus of Aphro- 
dite, C. J. G., 2754; buildings by Adrastus’ son Peritas, ibid., 2771; 
palmarium and many statues by Artemidorus as strategus, B. C. H., 
IX (1885), 78; more statues to Aphrodite by Zeno, ÈR. E. G., XIX 
(1906), 105 ff. ; a records office by Aur. Jason and his wife, Jul. Paula, 
and the stoas about it; this was a matter of very extensive renovation 
of an older stoa, involving many shops, a library, repair and rebuilding 
of intercolumniations on all four sides, decorations, and roofing, Wien. 
Anz., 1894, 100, and part in E. E. G., XIX (1906), 99, late II-early 
III; sundial near the temple of Aphrodite, C. B., 188, Caracallus; 
walls and other works in the fourth century, L. W., 593. 

. Foundations: these are notable at A. both in number and in the 
sums involved; Attalus Adrastus and Carminius Claudianus have been 
named above; the latter also established funds for distributions to the 
council and the people; sums bequeathed by Flav. Lysimachus for 
musical games accrued at interest to the amount of 190,000 d., the 
minimum allowed, and a surplus for prizes of 81,839 d., O. G. I. 8., 
509; C. I. G., 2759, Comm.; cf. Bull. A. C. L. S., 1985, 120; other 
sums for games from Callierates (12,600 d. of prize money), Cl. Adras- 
tus, Hosidius Julianus, and Philemon, L. W., 1620e; B.C. H., IX 
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(1885), T1ff.; the last one was postponed until the principal should 
increase to 120,000 d. ; funds for the supply of oil and for games called 
Theoniceia, Robert, Et. An., 314 ff.; perpetual gymnasiarchy of L. Ant. 
Cl. Dometinus, C. I. G., 2777; Liermann, 58, late II; legacy of all 
his property by Demetrius, C. 7. G., 2775; legacy of a property com- 
plete to found perpetual gymnasiarchies and stephanephorates, R. E. G., 
XIX (1906), 142; gift to people, council, and sacred officials for per- 
petual distributions, ibid., 208; a sum for perpetual distributions to 
the council in return for protection of the donor’s tomb, C. I. G., 2826; 
11,000 d. by Ti. Cl. Ktesias and his family, L. W., 1603 ; 5,000 d. for 
perpetual distributions by Zeno, C. I. G., 2836b; 3,000 d. each to the 
council and the gerousia for the same purpose, B. C. H., XIV (1890), 
611; 1,670 d. (annually ?) to the council to make annual distributions 
of 6 d. each to 200 people chosen by lot, B. C. H., IX (1885), 76 (part 
is lost) ; the same donor previously gave 10,000 d. in performance of 
a liturgy; 2,370 d. by Aur. Ammia to the council for perpetual distri- 
butions, C. I. G., 2774; L. W., 1609a, early III; 2,545 d. to the coun- 
cil for the same purpose by Aur. Myrtus, and 1,500 d. by her son, 
C. I. G., 2817; statue of Caracallus from the bequest of Fl. Attalus, 
L. W., 1623; 10,000 d. as a summa, honoraria, no name, B. C. H., IX 
(1885), 76. 

Asiarchs: L. Ant. Cl. Dometinus, P. I. E.^, TI, 194; M. Ulp. Car- 
minius Claudianus I, also of Attudda, C. I. G., 2782, early II; his son 
and his son's wife, Fl. Apphia, daughter of a knight, zbzd.; C. B., 188, 
M. Aur.; M. Ant. Popillius Andronicus, son and descendant of high 
priests, R. E. G., XTX (1906), 139 f.; Ael Livilla and Septimius 
Hypsicles, C. 7. G., 2823. Knights: Fl. Athenagoras, C. I. G., 2782; 
M. Ulp. Carminius Claudianus II, P.I. E, II, 103; Hieraticus, 
C. T. G., 2808; Aem. Hypsicles, tbid., 2822; P. Ael Hilarianus, 
P.I. R.?, I, 32. Senators: Cl. Attalus and Cl. Diogenes, sons of L. 
Ant. Cl. Dometinus, ibid., II, 172, 103; descendants of M. Ulp. Car- 
minius Claudianus II, zbzd., II, 102-4; family of P. Ael. Hilarianus, 
ibid., I, 32; L. Cl. Iberinus Eudaemon, C. I. G., 2791; the name is lost 
in £bid., 2801. 

Cos. Building: restorations in the Asclepieium after the earthquake 
under Ant. Pius, Paus., VIII, 43, 4; Herzog, Kos, 74f.  Asiarchs: 
Nemerius Castricius Paeonianus and Aem. Sappho, I. G. R. P., IV, 


1075, late II—early ITI. 
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lasus. Building: doors and frame in the gateway, R. E.G., VI 
(1893), 180, 85-6 A. D.; two exedras and the roofing of a portico by 
a father in return for his son's stephanephorate, L. W., 300, Comm.; 
pillar to Artemis Astias by Nicostrateia, A. M., XIV (1890), 108; 
stoa and gymnasium by Sopater as gymnasiarch, R. E. G., VI (1893), 
187; partitions and other fittings in the gymnasium of the Neoi by 
Theudas as gymnasiarch, B. C. H., XI (1887), 213; a building by 
several contributors, B. C. H., XVIII (189+), 23; and a gift of statues 
by Hierocles, the priest of Artemis, J. H. S., IX. (1888), 339; most 
of these items belong to the second century. Foundations: 5,000 d. by 
Caninius as stephancphorus, the procceds at 9%, 450 d., to supply the 
gymnasium of the Neoi with oil during the sixth month, R. E. G., VI 
(1893), 1565; perpetual distribution of oil to the Neoi and the 
Elders by Aristeas, ibid., 176; his whole estate to the city by Diodotus 
for the same purpose, ibid., 178; an unknown sum left by the priest 
Phaenippus to establish annual tomb eerte, ibid., 171, penalty of 
violation, 3,000 d. 

Bargylia. Foundations: one for Apollo and Artemis and one for the 
council, L. W., 496; R. Ph., I (1927), 122, late I. 

Halicarnassus. Building: office and stoa by the procurator in (Bares 
of the eustoms, M. Aur. Mindius, J. L. S., 8858; well and curb at 
Theangela by private contributions, total eared: 103 dr., Jahresh., 
XI (1908), 68 ff. 

Ceramus. Building: a bath complete by a gymnasiarch and his son, 
J. H. S., XI (1890), 124, late I; bath and fittings by Hierocles and 
his wife, ibid., 125-6; an anointing-room( ?) by two agoranomi, ibid., 
123, Traj. Asiarch: Ael. Themistocles, tbid., 122, late II—early III. 

Alabanda. Knight: L. Aburnius, P. I. R.?, I, 3. 

fydissus. Building: temple, doors, and doaia by EEN 
and his wife, S. B. Berl., 1894, 917, Titus. 

Hyllarima. Building: stone pronaos for the temple by Ti. Cl. Hera- 
cleitus and his wife, ibid., 918, Hadr. 

furomus. Building: gifts of columns to the temple by Leo Quintus 
and by Menecrates as stephanephori, L. W., 318-8. 

Tabae. Gift of oil by Apollonius and a contribution for the gerousia, 
name lost, B. C. H., XIV (1890), 625-0, date uncertain. 

fleracleia Salbace. Building: one complete from foundations to 
decoration, name lost, C. I. G., 3953g, date uncertain. Foundations: 
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perpetual gymnasiarchy from the bequest of Apollonius, E. J., 18; 
B. C. H., IX (1885), 339; also a bequest from T. Statilius Crito, 
Jahresh. XXX (1936), beibl., 5f., Traj. Knights: T. Statilius, 
physician of Traj., and leader of the Museum at Ephesus, and his 
descendants, see S. B. Berl, 1983, 856 ff.; Wien. Anz., 1894, 108; 
Jahresh., X X X. (1936), beibl., 51f.; Robert, Ht. An., 328 ff. 

Sebastopolis. Building: paving of exedra in the tetrastyle of the 
gymnasium, and erection of a statue of vietory by P. Statius Hermas, 
Robert, Et. An., 839, Traj. Foundation: the same man gave 11,200 d. 
as apodocheus and 4,000 as argyrotamias, loc. cil. Knights: the gene- 
ration following that of M. Aur. Apellas attained knighthood, op. cit., 
342, late II. 

Apollonia Salbace. Foundation: perpetual stephanephorate by 
Strato, B. C. H., IX (1885), 344, Caracallus. 

Attudda. Building and its adornment by an agonothete, J. H. 8., 
XVII (1897), 400, 3rd. cent. Foundations: perpetual archierate of 
M. Aur. Achilleus Macrobius, J. H. S., LVI (1936), 79, late II; per- 
petual stephanephorate by M. Ulp. Carminius Claudianus II, B. C. H., 
XI (1887), 348. 

Antiocheia on the Maeander. Foundation of games called Charmi- 
deia, R. Ph., III (1929), 1383, date uncertain. 


Lxpr:a. Thyatira. The growth of its industries gave the city special 
wealth and prominence in the second and third centuries. Buildings: 
triple gateway, stoas, and shops from the surplus funds of the strategus 
Apollodotus, Z. Œ. E. P., IV, 1189; cf. the triple gateway, stoas, and 
shops dedieated to the emperors by the business men from their own 
and some surplus funds, ibid., 1209; Robert, £. Ph., III (1929), 
136 f.; a building from civic funds, J. G. E. P., IV, 1195, Nerva; xysti 
by Jul. Menogenis, ibid., 1238, II med.; works in the publie square, 
probably by the eity, with A. Jul. Nicomachus in charge, 25:d., 1248; 
entrance to the precinct of Apollo Tyrimnus by P. Ael Paullus 
Damianus, tbid., 1225, II med.; restoration of the mosaics of the 
basilica in the Hadrianeium, probably by the city, in the charge of 
Laevianus, tbid., 1290; twenty dwellings and nine workshops, name lost, 
K. P., IT, 56; statues in the portico of 100 columns, meeting place for 
the gerousia, walling the Lycus channel, by the city(?), in the charge 

of Marcus, B. C. H., XI (1887), 100; works under the charge of 
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Capito, A. M., XXIV (1899), 359; cf. also K. P., II, 21; gift of 
groups of pH for each of the courts of the eynna, Apollo 
Tyrimnus, the market, and the vestibule of the great gymnasium by 
P. Ael. Aelianus, I. G. R. P., IV, 1222-3; cf. K. P., II, 23, III A. D.; 
roads by the city, C. I. L., ITT, 7195, 208 A. D. Note two outaii 
in Selendi village from the surplus funds of the hieronymi, B. C. H., 
X (1886), 419. | 

Foundations: distributions to the council from the income of gardens 
about tombs, B. C. H., XI (1887), 457, and K. P., II, 51; the games 
called Tyrimnaea were founded in the second century, K. P., II, 34; 
6,500 d. to the council to provide 1 d. annually for each councillor and 
honorary member by P. Ael Aelianus, I. G. R. P., IV, 1222. 

Asiarchs: C. Jul. Xeno, ibid., 1276; Ti. Cl Lupus, ibid., 1236; Ti. 
Cl. Socrates and his wife, tbid., 1938-9, Hadr.; and their son and 
grandson, ibid., 1238, 1940; P. Ael. Paullus Damianus and wife, ibid., 
1925, 1254; cf. 1493, late II; Jul Dionysius, ibid., 1247; C. Jul 
Hippianus and wife and son, ibid., 1244; the father, grandfather, and 
another relative of T. Ant. Cl. Alfenus Arignotus, zbid., 1204, 1213; 
ef. Robert, Isíros, I (1934), 1ff.; Et. An., 124 f., early III; Aur. 
Athenaeus and wife, 1233; D. M. C., Lydia, exxiii, Comm.; L. Anni- 
anus, I. G. E. P., IV, 1226; L. Aur. Aristomenes and wife, tbid., 1229; 
descendants of Aur. Athenaeus, tbid., 1230-4, Alex. Sev. Knights: 
Alfenus Apollinaris, P. I. E.?^, I, 87; T. Ant. Cl. Alf. Arignotus, ibid., 
156, Caraeallus; C. Arruntius Antoninus, I. G. R. P., IV, 1207; 
B. M. C., Lydia, exxv, Alex. Sev.; M. Aur. Bassus, J. G. R. P., IV, 
1914; M. Aur. Diadochus, ibid., 1230-2; B. M. C., Lydia, exxiv, early 
III, and his son, I. G. R. P., IV, 1234; Clodius Aur. Dionysius, 
B. M. C., Lydia, exxv, Elagabalus. Senators: Fl. Priscilla, wife of 
Aur. Athenaeus, of a senatorial family, Z. G. E. P., IV, 1234; Arig- 
notus (above), a relative of consulars, tbid., 1213; M. Cn. Licinius 
Rufinus, and his son, ibid., 1214-8. 

Sardis. Buildings: portico, exedra, and soaps rooms on the prop- 
erty of the tribe Dionysias, Sardis, VIT, 1, 12, II med.; perhaps the 
baths, theatre, stadium, ete., observable in the ruins belong chiefly to 
this period, P. W., LA, 2, 2477; statues by Aur. Chryseros, Sardis, 
VII, 1, 99, early III; mention of charge of a building and of mosaies 
in a basilica, ibid., 63b; a wall at the orders of the governor, Acholius, 
ibid., 88, late III. Gifts and foundations: one modius of grain to 
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each citizen in a time of need by L. Jul. Libonianus, ibid., 47, II med.; 
1,575 d. to the city, probably by the same, ibid., 48; gift to provide 1 d. 
cash, 1 d. for shows, and 2 d. for grain to each citizen, name lost, ibid., 
56, II med.; the Chrysanthine games under Sept. Sev., ibid., 77. 

Asiarchs: C. Jul. Lepidus, ibid., 46, 96 A. D.; Ti. Cl. Miletus, ibid., 
44, before 130 A. D.; L. Jul. Libonianus, ibid., 47, II med.; Arrun- 
tius Maternus, ibid., 77; Fronto( ?), B. M. C., Lydia, cii, Faustina; 
Cornelius Vettcnianus, ibid., ciii, Severi; Domninus Rufus, ibid., evi; 
I. G. R. P., TV, 1381, Valerian. Knights: M. Aur. Popillius Bacchius, 
Sardis, VII, 1, 76; Arruntius Antoninus, ibid., 77, his son, a relative 
of senators, early III. Senators: Ti. Jul Celsus Polemaeanus was 
perhaps originally Sardian, ibid., 45; cf. 31; Cl. Ant. Sabina, perhaps 
an Ephesian of the Vedius family, and her husband (name lost), a 
Sardian, ibid., 151. 

Philadelphia. According to the evidence preserved, the city’s best 
period was the late second and early third centuries. Building: shrine 
of Commodus by a society of Erotes, K. P., III, 21; 50,000 d. for the 
entrance to the basilica, I. G. R. P., IV, 1637, late II, by Heliodorus 
as high priest; 10,000 d. for the awning of the theatre by Aur. Her- 
mippus, tbid., 1632, III A. D.; building with shops, K. P., I, 33, 3rd 
cent. Gifts and foundations: an estate bequeathed by Cornelia to pro- 
vide a distribution to the couneillors from the income, K. P., I, 32; 
1,800 d. to the council and 1,300 to the gerousia, the interest to pro- 
vide distributions to each, by L. Ant. Agathopous, I. G. R. P., IV, 
1629; 2,500 d. to the council and 1,500 to the gerousia by Diogenes 
for the same purpose, C.J. G., 3417; gifts by Heliodorus in office, 
10,000 d. and 8,000 d. for a publie banquet; he also completed the city’s 
quota of taxes, I. G. R. P., IV, 1637; 550,000 d. in all for grain, 50,000 
to the council, 10,000 for the gerousia, and 1,000 each for statues of 
the seven tribes, tbid., 1632. 

Asiarchs: M. Aur. Manilius Alexander, ibid., 1631, 1635, 176 A. D.; 
and his father, Hermippus, tbid., 1635; Jul. Calpurnius, tbid., 1639; 
Sellius Sulla, ibid., 1643; L. Pescennius Gessius, tbid., 1642; possibly 
C. Jul. Macedo Aurelianus, tbid., 1638, and L. Ant. Agathopous, tbid., 
1629. Knights: Jul. Posidonius, tbid., 1626; name lost, ibid., 1627, 
Pius; M. Aur. Artemo, P.I. E^, I, 296; perhaps M. Aur. Manilius 
Alexander and Aur. Melitianus, 7. G. E. P., IV, 1635, 176 A. D.; and 
-FL Aur. Papianus, ibid., 1631, late II-early III. Senators: FI. 
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Archelaus Claudianus, ibid., 1621; Haruspicia Demo, her daughter 
Curtia Jul. Priscilla, and husband Jul. Crispus, all consular, tibid., 
1622-3; P.I. ER.*, II, 394-5, all 3rd cent. 

Tralles. Building: decoration of the caldarium of the gymnasium 
by Chresimus, freedman of Nerva, C. J. L., III, 7146; the single gym- 
nasium of the time of Augustus had by the time of Trajan become 
three, P. A. S., I, 96; twelve marble tables and bases in the meat mar- 
ket by Ti. Cl. Pannychus, C. I. G., 2030; twenty columns for the agora 
and mosaic work for an excdra by C. Jul. Claudianus, P. A.S., I, 108; 
covered walk, market-master's office, Dorie peristyle, storerooms, and 
100 workshops above, the income from them to be used for the upkeep - 
of the eovered walks and other purposes, B. C. H., I (1877), 55, late 
II; shops, partitions, completion of a wall cornice, and decorations by 
Alexander, B. C. H., XXVIII (1904), 78; gifts of statuary by M. 
Aur. Andreas and Cl. Theodora, ibid. XVIII (1894), 5; scattered 
contributions of columns or mosaic work, the last in a synagogue, by 
Cl. Capitolina, ibid., 7; Robert, Et. An., 409 ff.; C.T. G., 2923-4. 
Gifts and foundations: grain from Egypt by Ti. Cl. Pannychus and 
Artemidorus above, and 2,527 d. to the people by the former; Ti. Cl. 
Hephaestio as gymnasiarch paid the expenses of the three gymnasia 
for four months, P. A. S., I, 96; 60,000 modii of grain by A. Fabricius 
Charmosynus, C.J. G., 2927, Hadr.; funds by C. Jul. Claudianus to 
yield each councillor 250 d. annually, P. A. S., I, 108; funds for an 
annual distribution to the council by Soterichus, Laum, LI, no. 96, 
early III; Robert, Fé.-An., 4131f.; 3,333 d. had been given by his 
father Evarestus for the same purpose, P. A. S., 1, 98; funds of Cl. 
Damas to meet the expense, once civic, of statues for victors in the 
games, ibid., 100 ff., 105, Ant. Pius; R. Phr., IV (1930), 31; B.C. H., 
XXVIII (1904), 811[.; Robert, Ht. An., 423 1f. On the numerous © 
games, see P. W., VIA, 21101f.  Asiarchs: C. Jul. Philippus, 
O. G. I. S., 498-500, II med.; Ti. FL Cleitosthenes, of a rich family 
of Thera, members of which held office at Ephesus or resided in Tralles, 
P. A. S., I, 110 ff.; 7. G, XII, 3, 325-6, 524-5; Jahresh., X (1907), 
282 f.; C. Jul. Pytho, B. C. H., XY (1887), 346; P. Cl. Menippus, 
A. M., XXII (1897), 485; perhaps M. Cl. Nicerotus, I. G. R. P., IV, 
740. Knights: C. Jul. Philippus, son of the Asiarch, O. G. I. 8., 499- 
501, late II; Ti. Fl. Cleitosthenes, sce above; Fl. Diadumenus, relative 
of consulars. 4. M., XIX (1894), 112. Senators: the families of these 
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entered the senate in the early third century, and intermarried with 
the senatorial families at Ephesus and Pergamum of the Vedii, FI. 
Damianus, Cl Frontonianus, and Cl. Attalus Paterclianus; that of 
Fl. Cleitosthenes may be related with that of Maximin and Constantine, 
Jahresh., X (1907), 282 ff. ; Ti. Cl. Atticilla, A. M., XXIV (1899), 92. 


Attaleia. Foundation: a distribution of oil one day each year bequeathed by 
Euarestus Phocas from the revenues of a property he bought, I. G. R. P., IV, 1168, 
date uncertain. Asiarchs: Menecrates II, ibid., 1167; Polybius, ibid., 1168, dates 
uncertain. 

Stratoniceia Hadrianopolis. Hadrian added new revenues at the town’s request 
from fiscal (?) land, and ordered the sale or repair of a house owned by Ti. Cl. 
Socrates (of Thyatira?), ibid., 1158. 

Apollonis. Gifts and Foundations: games bequeathed by Julia and held by 
Protonice, ibid., 1183; funds for a distribution to the council of money and to the 
people of oil each year, K.P., I, 49, 2nd cent.; the donor applied the summa 
honoraria for the prytanate to public works. 

Julia Gordus. Building: gift of 10 columns, etc., by Menecrates the agoranomus, 
I. G. R. P., TV, 1294, 177-80 A.D.; cf. K.P., I, 69, no. 146; portico completed by 
the Aelii, 7. G. R. P., IV, 1295, Comm.  Asiarchs: M. Ant. Alex. Appianus, ibid., 
1294, being curator, was not of Gordus. Knight: Aur. Ael. Phoebus, relative of 
consulars, B. M. C., Lydia, lvi, Valerian. 

Hierocaesareia. Building: portal to the Augustan Gods and Artemis by Dionysius 
and his sons, J. G. R. P., IV, 1306. Senator: name lost, ibid., 1741, 3rd cent. 

Hyreanis. Building: colossus of Caracallus by the city, ibid., 1354. 

Magnesia under Sipylus. Foundation: more than 10,000 d. by P. Aelius and his 
sons for a perpetual stephanephorate, ibid., 1342; mention of Valetian funds, used 
by the city for a statue of Sept. Sev., ibid., 1335. Knight: Aur. Aeneas, B. M.C., 
Lydia, lxxi, Philip. 

Trocetta. Publie works, ete, to Hadr. by the village of Selendi, J. @. R. P., 
IV, 1497. 

Saitta. Asiarch: Aur. Ael. Attalianus, eon of a knight, B. M.C., Lydia, xciii, 
Gordian. $ 

Eastern Lydia. Building notices in Catacecaumene correspond to the impression 
already gained from the small cities and late development of this region. The 
following are typical: precinct wall of a sanctuary, name lost, F. G. E. P., IV, 1745; 
a vestibule from the funds of a Koinon, K. P., III, 13; portico and exedra by 5 
fullers (7), ibid.; altar to Artemis and Men Tiamou by Trypho and Trophimus, 
B.O.H., XX (1890), 68f.; baths, etc. at Tabala under the charge of Curtia Jul. 
Valentilla of Philadelphia, K. P., II, 120; P.I. R.*, II, 305; gift to Tabala of an 
issue of coins by Menophantus, B. M.O., Lydia, cxix, M. Aur.; baths at Thermae 
Theseos, K. P., II, 192 f.; ef. I. G. R. P., IV, 1877, 140-1 A. D.; gift of a column by 
Nicias, K., P., II, 128, near Bagis; a foundation, amount unknown, by Stlaccius at 
Maeonia, 7. G. R. P., IV, 1374, 163-6 A. D. 

Coloe. Fines for the upkeep of the gymnasium, ibid., 1613. 

Palaeopolis of Cilbianum. Knight, K. P., III, 60 no. 73, later a senator. 

Hypaepd. Building: several gifts of columns, etc. at Dideiphyta village, K. P., 
III, 80; A.M., XXI (1806), 118; similar gifts in another village, K. P., HI, 76, 
for an Augusteum; 650 d. by a Comarch in another for a bath, ibid., T0; bath at 
Klimaka village, ibid., 60; legacy to the council of H. in return for protection for 
the tomb of the donor's son, R.A., 1885, 2, 110; games to Artemis by the city, 
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Jahresh., X (1907), beibl., 35 ff.; Paus, V, 27, 5. Asiarchs: Moschio, I. G. R.P., 
IV, 1609-10; Postumius Titianus, descendant of Asiarchs, ibid., 1612; M. Aurelius 


and Glyco, B. M.C., Lydia, lxii, Sept. Sev. 

As at Hypaepa, the Ephesian villages yield some evidence: at Apateira a summa 
honoraria of 250 d. for the bath, K. P., III, 87, 208-7 A. D.; I. G. R.P., IV, 1763; at 
Almura workshops by P. Ael. Menecrates to provide income for sacrifices of 
Demeter and the ritual feast, A. M., XX (1895), 242, and a base for Dionysus and 
50 d. for a pronaos by Callistus, ibid., 504; at Larisa a statue of Hadr. and a market 
from village funds, K. P., III, 84; I.G. E.P., IV, 1607; at Apateira again a 
bequest of land to establish a festival on the emperor's birthday, ibid., 1666; another 
for an annual wine party and kertolousia, B. O. H., XIX (1895), 556. 

Nyse. Buildings: statues of emperors in the hall of the Gerousia by Sex. Jul. 
Maior Antoninus Pythodorus, in connection with its restoration in the 2nd cent., 
Arch. Delt., 1921, 15; 42 ff.; 69 ff.; 246; the aqueduct, reservoir, library, and baths 
belong to this period. Foundations: adornments for the sacred precinct of the 
Dionysiac artists in Rome, a horse farm for the guild in Ephesus, and a perpetual 
stephanephorate at N., all by P. Ael Alcibiades, B.O.H., IX (1885), 124 f.; 
Jahresh. XXIV (1928), 191 £., Pius; 7,010 d. (?) bequeathed for allotments to 
the council by Aur. Apellas, B. C. H., XIV (1890), 233, If med. Knights: M. Serv. 
Eunicus, ibid., VII (1883), 275; Aur. Apellas, above. Senators: Sex. Jul. Maior, 
father of Pythodorus, above; Ael. Jul. Eubulianus, relative of senators, 4. M., 
XVIII (1893), 333, 3rd cent. 

Parro. Apameia Celaenae. “I see this city too, inferior to none 
of the leading ones, and I rejoice with you and am glad; for you share 
the best and richest portion of the continent, seated amid the fairest 
plains and mountains, possessing the most abundant springs and a most 
fruitful territory that bears all things ten thousand fold, ‘ wheat and 
spelt and broad-eared white barley,’ and you are the shepherds of many 
flocks and the herdsmen of many herds. The greatest and by far the 
most useful rivers have their beginning here, the Marsyas that flows 
through the midst of your city, the Orgas, the Maeander, the most 
divine and wise of rivers, which, as it winds through innumerable 
curves, traverses almost the best part of Asia. You sit at the head of 
Phrygia, of Lydia, and of Caria too, and other tribes most populous 
dwell about you, Cappadocians, Pamphylians, and Pisidians, to all of 
whom you offer your city as a market and assembly place. Many towns 
without the name, many prosperous villages, are subject to you. The 
best indication of your strength is the amount of your taxes, for I 
think that as the best draught animals are those that draw the most, 
so the cities that pay the most are likely to be the best . . . (after a 
passage on the assizes, quoted above). You have a share also in the 
sacred festivals of Asia, and as great a share in the expenditures as 
those cities in which the sacred festivals are held," Dio Chrys., XX XV, 
18 ff. 
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Building: the date of both the theatre and the stadium, of which 
-Artas built two sections, remains unknown, C. B., 467, no. 303. Foun- 
dations: taking 15,000 d. supplied by the city to the gymnasiarch and 
adding 19,000 to it Ti. Cl. Piso Mithridatianus had the whole invested 
at 12% and used to pay the “ finc" regularly paid by the curators, 
I. G. E. P., IV, 188; cf. 787, 189-90. Asiarchs: Ti. Cl. Mithridates, 
thid., 780; c. 128 A. D.; P. Ael. Trypho, B. M. C., Phrygia, xxxvii, 
Alex. Sev.; ef. I. G. R. P., IV, 795, 247-8 A. D.; several ancestors of 
Procleianus Trypho, himself and his wife, ibid., 784; cf. B. M.O., 
Phrygia, xxxviii, Gallienus. Knight: P. Ael. Trypho, tibid., xxxvii. 
Senator: Ti. Ael. Saturninus Marinianus, relative of consulars, 
I. G. R. P., IV, 782, date uncertain. | 

 Laodiceig. Buildings: marble stadium and amphitheatre by Nieco- 
stratus and his heir, :b:d., 845, 79 A. D.; cf. 861; towers and works 
about them, triple gate and adornment by Ti. Cl Trypho, imperial 
frcedman, tibid., 847, Dom. ; marble paving before the temple of Zeus 
by Q. Pomponius Flaccus, ibid., 860; S. E. G., VI, 241; large gym- 
 nasium by the council and assembly, I. G. E. P., IV, 848, 123-5 A. D.; 
the emporium (a cloth hall?), «bid., 863, late II; aqueduct of Severus, 
A. M., XXI (1896), 471; the three theatres and several small temples 
are of uncertain date, C. B., 48; gift of statuary by Aur. Chryseros, 
C. I. G., 3946, 3rd cent. Foundations: 3,000 d. to the council as gar- 
land money by Pythodorus; other sums and properties for the same 
purpose by Menander and Domitia, A. M., XVI (1891), 146; gifts 
of issues of coins by. Agrippinus (Hadr.) and P. Cl. Attalus (M. Aur.), 
B. M. O., Phrygia, lxxviii f. ; perpetual nomophylacate by L. Sedatius 
Theophilus, C. J. G., 3937. Asiarchs: L. Ant. Hyacinthus, I. G., XIV, 
1402; Ael Pigres, B. M. C., Phrygia, lxxx, Caracallus. Senators: the 
family of Zeno, and in particular, M. Ant. Polemo, Philostr., V. S., 
II, 25, p. 530 f.; C. B., 42 ff.; Anicius Asper, I. G. R. P., IV, 852; 
Sextius ...lus, relative of a senator, tbid., 858; L. Ant. Hyacinthus, 
above. | | 
Hierapolis. “ Among the flourishing cities of Asia," Philostr., V. 8., 
II, 24, p. 606, a fact confirmod by its sumptuous tombs, and the ruins 
. that remain; see Judcich, and others, Altertuümer von Hterapolis. 
Building: theatre and its decoration by several persons, one of whom 
gave contributions in money and the help of his rustics, I. G. R. P., 
IV, 808, late II; reservoir, Judeich, 15; large gymnasium and stoa, 
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ibid., 70, nos. 6-7; additions to the council chamber, sbid., 72, no. 9; 
theatre at the Plutonium, Cass. Dio, LXVIII, 27; portico, north gate 
and towers, Judeich, 70, no. 5, Caracallus; large baths, late Roman, 
Judeich, 10-12. Gifts and foundations: nearly all of these are small 
in amount and private or semi-private in character, usually designed 
to provide sacred rites and garlands annually at the tomb of the donor: 
150 dr. to the guild of nailsmiths by Aur. Zoticus, ibid., no. 133; 209( ?) 
or 7209( ?) dr. semi-annually by the family of M. Jul. Macedonicus to 
the semeiaphori of Apollo, ibid., 153; 1,000 d. to the guild of dyers 
by P. Ael Hermogenes, ibid., 195; 300 d. to his own panel of the 
gerousia by Diodotus, ibid., 209; 3,000 d. to the purple dyers by M. 
Aur. Diodorus for an annual burnt offering of poppies( ?), ibid., 227; 
sum to provide 2 d. for each child that brought garlands to the tomb 
of his agent, Achilleus, by Euplous, ibid., 270; 300d. to the eighth 
panel of the gerousia by Apollonius, the income to reward garlanders, 
ibid., 278; 300 d. to his own panel of the gerousia by Agrippinus, tbid., 
293; fund to the gerousia, his tomb and the distribution of garland 
money to be in the care of the gymnasiarch, by Apollonius, ibid., 336; 
200 d. to the purple dyers for garland money to the first 47( ?) at the 
feast of unleavened bread, and 150 d. to the guild of tapestry weavers 
for garland money at Pentecost by Ael. Glyco, tbid., 342. Asiarchs: 
P. Acl. Zeuxidemus Cassianus, P. I. E, I, 46; I. G. R. P., TV, 819, 
828; Ti. Cl Zotieus, ibid., 821-2, late II. Knights: P. Ael. Zeuxi- 
demus Zeno, son of Cassianus, P. I. #.*, I, 46; his son, Acl. Antipater, 
the sophist, who became senator and consul under Sept. Sev., ibid., 21. 

Cibyra. Foundation: 400,000 Rhodian dr. by Q. Veranius Phila- 
grus for a perpetual gymnasiarchy, the income to be used in any year 
in whieh the gymnasiarch paid his own expenses to purchase grain 
land, I. G. R. P., IV, 915, 74 A. D.; see p. 725. Asiarchs: Fl Cra- 
terus, ibid., 907, 912, early II; Ti. CL Hiero, ibid., 907, his two sons 
and grandson, tbid., 883, 906-10, 912, and the latter's wife. Knights: 
Polemo and Deiotarianus, sons of Hiero, above. Senators: Cl. Orestes, 
tbid., 910, 912, and his descendants, see stemma, P. T. R.*, II, 230; 
they were related to the families of Cl. Polemo, and in Lycia to those 
of Marcius Titianus and Licinnius Musaeus; Ti. Cl Paulinus, CL 
Marcia, and Ti. Cl. Flavianus, their son, I. G. R. P., IV, 911, 921; 
ef. P. I. R7, TI, 280; probably L. Calp. Longus of Alastus, P. I. R., 
III, 434, no. 236; I. G. R. P., IV, 894. 
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Synnada. Building: aqueduct by L. Arruntius Aciamus, M. A. M. A., 
IV, 70, late I-early II; paving of 2,000 feet in the agora by Zeuxis as 
agoranomus, B. C. H., XVII (1893), 279; 2,000 feet of paving by a 
stategus, Calder, Bull. A. C. D. S., 1935, 120. Asiarchs: Cl. Lorentia, 
I. G. R. P., IV, 706; Demetrius, M. A. M. A., IV, 66, 3rd cent.; Cl. 
Attalus, son of an Asiarch, Calder, loc. cit. Knights: Aur. Euagrus 
and Cl. Septimia, M. A. M. A., IV, 65, early III; Aur. Tlepolemus, 
B. M. C., Phrygia, e, Decius; Fl. Aur. Achilleus, J. G. E. P., IV, 700, 
late IIIl-early IV. 

aAcmoneia. Building: restoration by Rufilla of the agora entrance, 
as her father promised, ibid., 636, c. 80 A. D.; stoa to Dionysus and 
Hadrian, name lost, ibid., 640; a building by Servenia Cornuta, ibid., 
651, lute I; scales near the market, name lost, ibid., 657; exedra and 
banquet room to Dionysus by a religious society, C. B., 644, no. 546; 
an entrance, to the emperors, name lost, C. I. G., 38010; triple stoa 
and workshops( ?), J. G. R. P., 662; altars, columns, ete., to a village 
by Polynius, a priest, ibid., 641, Alex. Sev. Gifts and foundations: 
sum to provide a rosalia (12 d. worth of roses), to preserve plants and 
buildings of the tomb, to give the magistrates and gerousia a banquet, 
and to provide a distribution for six of his freedmen or six of their 
progeny by T. Fl Praxias, ibid., 661, 85 A. D.; grant of a plot ten 
cubits square to the Protopylitae to provide a rosalia for the wife of 
. Aur. Aristeas, C. B., 562, 8rd cent. or later. Asiarchs: T. Fl. Mon- 
tanus, I. G. R. P., IV, 648; F. E., II, 61, 63, Traj.; Fl Priscus, 
B. M.C., Phrygia, xxii, Sept. Sev.; I. G. R. P., IV, 653. Knights: 
T. Fl. Montanus, above; Lollius Lollianus( ?), tbid., 652; L. Egnatius 
Quartus, ibid., 642. Senators: T. Fl. Lartidius and T. Fl. Diogenianus, 
ibid., 659; L. Servenius Cornutus, see p. 724. 

Aezani. The great temple of Zeus is a second-century building; note 
also the sacred objects for the exedra of the basilica, I. G. R. P., IV, 
580, M. Aur.; and a platform, pillars, etc., by Menander, a priest, 
C. I. G., 3842e, 184 A. D. Gifts: money for the gymnasium, the grain 
supply, and the support of a soldier, name of the donor lost, I. G. E. P., 
IV, 580; 500 d. instead of wood by Asclepiodorus, a magistrate, C. I. G., 
3841h; an issue of coins by M. Ulp. Appuleius Eurycles, B. M. C., 
Phrygia, xxv. Asiarchs: M. Ulp. App. Eurycles, Z. G. E. P., IV, 564, 
161 A. D.; 573-6; C. I. G., 2741; A. Cl. Lepidus, I. G. R. P., IV, 586; 
M. Aur. Severus, tbid., 577; and ancestors of Ti. Cl. Campanus Aure- 
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lianus, ibid., 578; cf. 579. Knights: M. Ulp. Hermogenianus, ibid., 
631, date uncertain. Senators: Cl. Stratonicus, P. I. E.^, II, 250, 


consul. 


Dorylaeum. An important road centre with a large territory und the added 
attraction of hot springs. Building: baths by P. Ael. Sabinianus, M. A. M.A. V, 
no. 6; baths, walks, and other works, name lost, A. M., XXI (1896), 261; many 
large statue bases by Q. Voconius Ael. Stratonicus, Jahrcesh., XVI (1913), beibl. 
*1ff, 3rd cent.; hasty building of walls, late III, Gött. Gel. Anz., 1897, 302 ff.; 
M.A.M.A., V, xiii. Asiarcha: Q. Voconius Ael. Stratonicus, above; M. A. M. å., 
V, xii. Knights: the same; Magnius Dionysius, I. G. R. P, IV, 528, both 3rd cent. 

Nacoleia. Foundations: bequest of 200,000 HS by P. Ael. Onesimus, the income 
to be used for three years to purchase grain, thereafter for a distribution on the 
emperor’s birthday to the citizens on the roll, M..A. M.A., V, 202; C.7.L., III, 
6998, II med.; in the village of Orcistus by Varius Aur. Marcus a fund of 2.500 dr., 
1,000 for & grain purchase fund, 1,500 for a feast in the gymnasium on Happiness 
Day, J. H. S., LVII (1937), 1ff., 237 A.D. 

Amorium. Foundation: 41% plethra of land by Antipater to a society of mystae, 
which bought 1% more for annual rites at his daughter’s tomb, R.E.G., II 
(1889), 17 Œ., date uncertain. 

Cotyacium. Continuous occupation has destroyed most of the evidence. There 
were buildings by the wealthy grammaticus, Alexander, tutor of Marcus Aurelius, 
Aristides, and others, Aristid., X XXII, 16-8; M. Aur. Medit., I, 10; Vit. Marci, 
2. Knights: Jul. Quadratus, and P. Ael. Demetrianus, B. M. C., Phrygia, liii, Philip 
and Gallienus. 

Cadi. Knight: Aur. Antiochus, I. G. E. P., IV, 595, 3rd cent. 

Temenothyrae Flaviopolis. “A small city," Paus. I, 35, T. Building: altar to 
Hadrian in Cavala village by Metrophanes, I. G. R. P., IV, 624, 180 A. D. Asiarchs: 
C. Arruntius Maternus, B. M.O., Phrygia, cii, Comm.; Tiberianus, perhaps a de- 
scendant, and his wife, ibid.; I. G. R. P., IV, 617, Philip; Titianus, B. M. C., Phrygia, 
loo. ott. Knights: Aur. Clodius Eutyches, 7. G. E. P., IV, 615, 3rd cent.; and Tibe- 
rianus, above, who was a relative of consulars. 

Blaundus. Building: one complete, to Hadrian, by Fl. Magna, ibid.. 716; another 
hy some Roman, K. P., II, 146; and a late reconstruction of the city gates. 

Alia. Gift of an issue of coinage by the Asiarch, Agreus, B. M. O., Phrygia, xxvii, 
Faustina IT. 

Diocleta. Asiarch: Apollonius Quartianus, I. G. E. P., IV, 865, 241-2 A. D. 

Cidyessus. Knight: Aur. Mennas, ibid., 608, 3rd cent. 

Prymnessus, Funds for a statue of the emperor bequeathed in the will of Aur. 
Kissus, ibid., 671. Knight: Nigerio, B. M.C., Phrygia, xcii, Gallienus. Senators: 
Aur. Sanctus and wife, M.A. M.A., IV, 11, 108 A. D. 

Bruzus. Gifts: issues of coina by Drymicus, Hadr. and Caec. Rufinus, Sept. 
Sev., B. M. O., Phrygia, xlii. 

Otrus. Asiarchs: C. Ant. Nigrinus and Alexander, ibid., Ixxxvi, Caracallus. 

Hieropolis. Asiarch; Cl. Pollio, ibid., lxx, M. Aur. 

Stectorium, Asiarch: Aur. Demetrius, ibid., xcvi, Philip. 

Metropolis, Foundations: games of Aur. Menneas, C. B., 757 ff.; M. A. M. A., IV, 
124, 3rd cent.; and of Artemidorus, C. B., 760. 

Sebaste. Building: altar for Domitian's victory by M. Athalius Longinus, 
I.G. R. P., IV, 684, 88-9 A. D.; temple of the Tyraxene Mother by Valerius, J. R. S., 
XVI (1928), 94, 119 A.D.; reservoir by the city, S. E. G., VI, 181; a shrine (7) 
to Philip by Dios Come, 7. G. R. P., IV, 035, 245-6 A. D. Asiarch: Menmia Ariste 
Teuthrantis, ibid., 687, 204-6 A.D. Senator: Dexter, ibid., 1697. 
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Eumeneia. Building: water channel, costing 3,612 d., by the city, M. A. M. A., 
IV, 333, 173 A. D.; restoration of the camp by Sept. Sev., after an earthquake, ibid., 
328; ef. J. R. 8., XVI (1926), 72. Gift: issue of coins by the Asiarch, M. Cl. 
Valerianus, B. M.C., Phrygia, lxii, Dom. On E. aa a garrison town see J. R.S., 
XYII (1927), 28 f. 


Siblie. Gift: issue of coins by Menodotus and Aeliane, B. M. C., Phrygia, xciv, 
Caracallus. 

Sanaus. Building: purchase of a site and building of a council chamber by 
Callistratus and his sons, C. B., 233. 

Note at Ilias and Binda a temple by C. Herennius Timotheus, C. B., 334-5; 
temple and workshops (?) by Aristo and Ammia, ibid. 333; money for grain and 
supplies by Ammia, ibid.; prize games by M. Aem. Longus, I.G. R.P., IV, 878, 
Sept. Sev.; C. B., 333; others by Aur. Fonteius Timotheus, ibid., 334-5. 

Tacina. Building: bath by Trypho and his wife, from their own funds and from 
the dowry of their deceased daughter, ibid., 881, 202-3 A.D. 

Afotella. Building: exedra and portico by Attalus, M. A. M. A., IV, 309, 136-7 A. D. 

Lounde of the Hyrgaieans. Gift: an issue of coins by Apollodotus, I. G. R. P., IV, 
769, Pius; ef. B. M,C., Phrygia, lxxii. 

Colossae. Gifts: issues of coins by several persons under Hadrian, Pius, Commodus 
and Caracallus, B. M.C., Phrygia, xlixf. Knight: perhaps L. Macedo, I. G. R. P., 
IV, 869, Hadr. | 

Trapezopolis.  Asiarch, M. Ulp. Damas Catullinua, J. H. S. XVII (1897), 402 
{a Tralian?). Knight: perhaps C. Attius Clarus, ibid., 404. On the ruins, see 
ibid. - 

Themisonium. Asiarch and Knight: M. Ulp. Megas Antonianus, Z. G4. R. P., 
IV, 882. 


BrrmxsiA anp Pontus. Nicomedeia. “The greatest city in > 
Bithynia," Paus., V, 12, 7; * exceedingly populous,” Pliny, Ad Traj., 
41. Its prosperity rested on a triple base, a large territory with great 
natural resources, its place on an important road, and its port; and so 
Pliny pictures the advantages that a canal would give in the transport 
of marble, crops, wood, and timber from its territory, but it is not 
known whether he carried his plan through, ibid., 41; 61. Dio Chrysos- 
tom impresses upon the people the favor they would gain by making 
their harbor a free port, X XXVIII, 32 f.: “ You can benefit the cities 
more often and to a greater extent than the others, first and foremost 
by sea, for of all the imports . . . some are smuggled through, and 
some are brought through by request on each occasion. Although you 
never refuse a request, the necessity of making one is itself burdensome." 

Building: both authors refer to building in progress, some of it due 
to the rivalry between cities against which Dio harangued them.  His- 
torical monuments had to make way for a new stoa, XLVII, 13; 17; 
and Pliny was puzzled when a Metroum on consecrated ground had to 
be moved in the course of building a new forum, Ad Traz., 49; the house 
of the gerousia, the temple of Isis, and several private houses had been 
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destroyed by fire, ibid., 33; 3,829,000 HS, more even than a rich city 
could afford, was squandered on a faulty aqueduct, and 200,000 more 
on another unsuccessful attempt; Pliny probably completed it, as Tra- 
jan approved his plan for using old materials and brick for cheapness, 
ibid., 37. There is a notice under Vespasian of a precinct and house( ?) 
of the shipowners, J. G. E. P., ITI, 4. 

After the earthquake of 120 Hadrian contributed publie funds for 
markets, tetraplateiae, and walls, T. G. E. P., IIT, 8; P. W., XVII, 1, 
474; there was more building under Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and Com- 
modus for the same reason, Cass. Dio, LX X, 15, 4; Aur. Vict., Caes., 
16, 12; Malal., XII, 289; later came a temple of Commodus, Cass. 
Dio, LX XIII, 12, 2; and a temple of Concord, Bosch, 219 f., and huge 
baths under Caraeallus, C. I. L., III, 324; Procop. Aed., V, 3, T; 
Malal, XI, 281; the city was burned and partly sacked by the Goths 
in 258, Zos., I, 35; Vit. Gallien., 4; but it revived through the favor 
of Diocletian, who enlarged the baths of Caracallus, built a basilica, 
circus, palace, mint, and arms factory, C. f. L., TTI, 324; Not. Dig., 32, 
all, according to Lactantius, an expensive burden on the provinces, 
Mort. Persec., 7; cf. Aur. Vict., Caes., 39, 45. Thus, with some resto- 
rations by Constantius after another earthquake in 358, was built up 
the splendid city of porticoed streets, schools, public gardens, council 
chambers, huge baths, theatre, numerous temples and fine harbor, the 
. loss of which was so mourned by Libanius, Or., LXI, 5#. But the 
ehief additions had been due to the destruction of Byzantium, and the 
favor of the Severi and Diocletian. Noté the foundations of games to 
Commodus and to Caracallus (see above). 

Knights: Ti. Cl. Demetrius, P. I. R.*, II, 192, late II; Caesernius 
Statianus, J. G. E. P., III, 6; and the sophist Quirinus, Philostr., 
V. S., IT, 29, p. 621, both early IIT. Senators: Fl. Arrianus, thc his- 
torian, P. I. R., II, 64; Ael. Saoterus, P. I. E^, I, 40; Ti. Cl. Deme- 
irius, son of the knight, above. 

Nicaea. Wealthy and populous, Dio Chrys, XXXVIII, 26f.; 
XXXIX, 1. Building: new gates under the Flavians because the city 
had expanded, perhaps the gift of the Cassii, I. G. R. P., III, 37; 
C. I. G., 3759; other construction referred to by Dio C., XLVII, 13; 
10,000,000 HS by the city on a theatre of poor construction, the 
basilicas about it and the portico above it to be supplied by private 
contributions, Pliny, Ad Traj., 39; rebuilding of the gymnasium with 
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city funds, another ill-planned and faulty structure, ibid.; the east gate 
restored by Hadrian after an earthquake, 7. G. R. P., III, 37, who 
added markets, piazzas, and walls, as at Nicomedeia; temple of Apollo 
under Commodus, P. W., XVII, 1, 2324. Sack and burning by the 
Goths in 258, Zos., I, 35, was followed by the building of the walls, 
I. G. R. P., III, 39-40. 

The city’s support of Niger did it little harm, if its many founda- 
tions of games are good evidence, Cass. Dio, LXXV, 6; Herodian, III, 
2, 9; P. W., XVII, 1, 232; its trade continued active in the early 
third century, Bosch, Arch. Anz., XLVI (1931), 438 ff. Note also 
the private foundations of 2,500 d. by Longus to the gerousia to pro- 
vide garlands for his tomb, C. I. G., 3754; and another legacy to the 
same, A. M., XIV (1889), 242.  Bithyniarchs: Aur. Marcianus, 
I. G. R. P., III, 1397, 288-9 A. D. Knights: Patrocles, I. L. S., 8867, 
Hadr.; T. Aur. Calpurnianus, P.I. R.;, I, 297. Senators: Sedatus 
Theophilus, Aristid., L, 16; Cass. Apronianus, father of Cass. Dio, 
Dio himself, and a later member of the family, consul, 291, P. I. R.?, 
II, 113; 115. | 

Prusa ad Olympum. “Not the greatest city, but better known than 
many," Dio Chrys. XLIV, 9. Under Dio's urging it began to emulate 
the larger cities with its building program; he wanted a “neat city, 
more open to the air, with wider spaces, shade in summer, sun and 
shelter in winter, and instead of mean and sordid ruins, lofty build- 
ings worthy of a great city,” XLVII, 15; a populous centre with ade- 
quate revenues, XLV, 12 ff. Although he promised considerable sums 
personally, secured similar promises from others, had a publie resolu- 
tion passed in favor of his program, and toiled in office “to avoid an 
ugly and useless building, such as many public works have become in 
other hands," even going up to the quarries himself, XL, 8-7; XLV, 
15-6; XLVII, 19, he soon met with opposition, for the poor, more in 
need of grain than of fine buildings, threatened his house and person, 
and his fellow contributors soon asked for more time or claimed inability 
to pay; in spite of financial troubles, he was willing to relieve them by 
increasing his own gifts, XL, 9 ff.; XLIIT, 6 ff.; XLVII, passim. He 
seems actually to have built a stoa and an aqueduct, XLV, 12; and 
tells of criticism he incurred for removing the ugly ruins of a smithy 
to make room for another structure, probably a portico, XL, 9; XLVII, 
11-2, 19. As a private transaction, he bought some property near the 
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baths for 50,000 d., some of it borrowed, and erected a portico and 
workshops, the rents of which formed part of his income, XLVI, 9; 
XLVII, 21. After being in charge of the erection of a public building, 
he faced before Pliny a charge, apparently ill-founded, of falsifying his 
accounts, brought by the philosopher (and possibly rival), Fl. Archip- 
pus, Ad Traj., 81. In other cases, however, Pliny quickly decided that 
an honest accounting would recover much for the city from the con- 
tractors for public buildings and correct many illegitimate expendi- 
tures, tbid., 17. When the city’s old and ruinous bath required rebuild- 
ing Pliny proposed to do so without extra cost to the taxpayers by 
collecting private debts to the city and applying the regular appropria- 
tion for oil, zbid., 23. This whole body of evidence gives a good picture 
of the pressure that existed for unwise expansion, and how both it and 
necessary needs were financed. 

There were prosperous citizens. Dio, who managed to make publie 
contributions and play his part in the city in spite of years of exile 
and an inherited debt of over 400,000 d., says there were many in P. 
richer than he, XLVI, 5-6. Knight: perhaps C. Calp. Asclepiades, 
I. L. S8., 7789, IL med. Senator: L. Egnatius Victor Lollianus, 
I. G. E. P., TIL, 33; P. Lambrechts, in Diss. Pannon., I, 8, 48 f. 
(1937), M III. 

Prusias ad Hypium. | Buildings: Domitian bath, perhaps by L. 
Domitius Proculus, Z. G. E. P., ILI, 56, 66; contribution toward a 
piazza by M. Aur. Plilispisuus Jason as censor, ibid., 60, early III; 
eontributions to restore the Domitian bath as agoranomus, 50,000 d. to 
repair the agora as priest, and a processional gift to be used for a new 
aqueduct by M. Jul. Gavinius Sacerdos, tbid., 66; construction of an 
emporium (at Akce Şehir) by M. Aur. Damatrius, tbid., 1427. Gifts: 
the distributions of Ti. Ulp. Papianus in office to both peasants and 
townsmen, tbid., 69. Bithyniarchs: Ti. Cl. Piso, ibid., 63; T. Ulpius 
Antoninus (Pontarch also), ibid., 69; T. Fl. Pomp. n em ibid., 
67; M. Aur. Phil. Jason, ibid., 60; Domin Aur. Callicles, tbid., 65; 
T. Ulp. Aelianus Papianus '(Pontarch also), tibid., 69; M. Aur. 
Chryenius Damatrius (Pontarch also), ibid., 1427. Knights: L. Domi- 
tius Proculus?, ibid., 56; M. Val. Rullianus Agrippa, ibid., 58; Ti. 
Cl. Piso, P.I. R.7, II, 232; two sons of M. Jul. Gavinius Sacerdos, 
I. G. R. P., IIL, 66; name lost, ibid., 1420. Senators: unnamed ances- 
tors of T. Ulp. Aelianus Papianus, above; M. Aur. Asclepodotianus 
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Asclepiades, ibid., 1422, who asked Elagabalus for the laticlave and 
got it, an indication of the irresponsible character of promotions to the 
senate from the Severi on, cf. J. E. S., XIX (1929), 60. 


Caesareia Germanica. “ A much smaller city than Prusa ” was also engaged in 
& building program in the early second century, Dio Chrys. XLVII, 13. 

Chalcedon. Alexander’s associate, Cocconus, urged on him the convenience of 
C. for their venture in founding an oracle, for it was “close to Thrace and 
Bithynia, and near Asia, Galatia, and the peopies of the interior," Luc., Alev., 9. 

Cius. Bithyniarch: Moschus, I. G. R. P., III, 21, Hadr. 

Apameia Myrleia. “Not a small city, possessing a desirable constitution, and 
some honor and influence with the governors,” Dio Chrys., XL, 22; its social and 
business relations with Prusa were close: ' They require our wood and other 
products, while we have no other harbor for imports or to export what we produce," 
tbid., 27-30. Building: building site and portico to Asclepius by C. Naevius Justus, 
J.H.S., XXVII (1907), 227. Knight: Aur. Flavonius Rufinus, I.G. R.P., IL, 
28, 3rd cent. Senator: Quintilius Lollianus (?), C. I. L., 335, Vesp., a knight under 
Claud. 

Bithynium Claudiopolis. Honored by Hadrian as the birthplace of Antinous, 
Head, 511. Building: sinking, says Pliny, not building, a large public bath, using 
the fees of the supernumerary members of the council, 1,000-2,000 d. each, Ad. Traj., 
39; cf. 112. Foundation: properties by Bobas to Dada Come for a rosalia, B. C. H., 
XXIV (1900), 425. Senator: M. Domitius Euphemus, T. G. R. P., III, 73, his 
brother was probably a knight. 

Juliopolis. Pliny's letter to Trajan requesting a legionary centurion to maintain 
order there reveals at once the development of the town and the burdens from 
military and other traffic that arose from its position on the road to Ancyra: 
“Though it is extremely small, it sustains very great burdens, and is so much the 
more exposed to injuries, as it is less capable of resisting them. Whatever benefits 
you shall confer upon that city, will in effect be advantageous to the whole province; 
for it is situated at the entrance of Bithynia, and is the town through which all 
who travel into that province generally pass." Trajan refused the request, consider- 
ing it a bad precedent, Ad. Traj., 77-8. 

Heracleia Pontica. Building: exedra and ornaments by the city through L. Ved. 
Lepidus, I. G. R. P., TIT, 1428, 167 A.D.; 20,000 d. or more to repair a building, 
name lost, Jahresh., XXVIII (1933), beibl, 100. Gifts and foundations: 40,000 d. 
to the city by an agoranomus, S.B. Berl. 1888, 884; legacy of Jul. Largus of all 
his estate, except 50,000 HS for Pliny, to H. and Tieium either for public works 
or to found quinquennial games in honor of Trajan, Ad. Traj., 75. Pontarch: 
Aur. Alexander, I. G. R. P., IIT, 78; Jahresh., XXVIII (1933), beibl., 95. 

Tieiwm. On the ruins, which contain some work of this period, and the shallow 
but sheltered harbor, see Robert, Ht. An., 260 ff., and his references, where all the 
scanty documents have been gathered. 

Amastris. “The neat and beautiful city of Amastris, sir, has among other capital 
buildings a most noble and extensive piazza. On one entire side of this structure 
runs what is called a river, but in fact is simply a vile common sewer, extremely 
offensive to the eye, and very unwholesome for ifs noxious smell. It will be 
advantageous therefore in point of health, as well as ornament, to have it covered," 
Pliny, Ad. Trej., 98; Pliny engages to find money to do it. Building: “house” of 
the shipowners, B.C.H., XXV (1901), 36; theatre, the scene of a gladiatorial 
combat with a prize of 10,000 d., Luc., Tos., 57-60; temple of Zeus Bonitenus at 
Meyre by M. Aur. Alexander and his father, 7. G. R. P., III, 90, 215 A. D. Pontarchs: 
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T. Jul. Aquila, Jahresh., XXVIII (1933), beibl, 73, Traj.; L. Caec. Proclus, $bid., 
70; Ti. CL Lepidus, ibid. 88; Luc., Alex., 25; M. Aur. Alexander, I. G. R. P., XII, 
90, 215 A.D. Knights: Severus (?), C.I.L. III, 320; C. Pinnius Justus, ibid., 
VIII, 15876, Sept. Sev. Senator: M. Ulp. Arabianus, ibid., I. G. R. P., III, 85. 
Abonuteichus Ionopolis. Selected by Alexander for his oracle because the Paphla- 
gonians were stupid, superstitious, and rich, Luc., Ales., 9; the renown of the oracle 
and the attendant temple of Asclepius was at least temporarily profitable to the 
town, tbid., passim. : 
| Sinope. Building: Pliny wished to build an aqueduct from a spring 16 miles 
away, one mile of it on marshy ground; Trajan agreed on condition that the city 
could bear the cost, Ad. Traj., 90-1; ruins of an aqueduct, A.J. P., XXVII (1906), 
131; fragmentary notices of building at private expense, A.J. A., IX. (1905), 307. 
Pontarch: Claudius Potelius, brother of Cl. Paula, a senator's wife, ibid., 311. 
Amisus. Practically no ruins remain. A certain Jul. Piso had received 40,000 d. 
from the city for his services, but having since expended much of his fortune upon 
the city, was in danger of ruin if forced to return it, Pliny, Ad. Traj., 110-111. 
Pontarchs: M. Jul. Sabinus and Sestullia Cyrilla, Stud. Pont., III, 2, 209 A. D. 


GALATIA AND Inner PaPHLAGONIA. Ancyra. The importance of 
the city as a road centre is discussed in Chapter III. Building: repair 
of the Augusteum, J. G. R. P., YII, 158; Krencker and Schede, Der 
Tempel in A., 43; theatre, implied in the resolution of the stage guild, 
S. E. G., VI, 58-9; cf. Perrot, Expl. Arch., 266; publie building in the 
komoketium(?), by Zoticus, C. I. G., 4019; cf. J. E. S., XII (1922), 
165; charge of the building of a bath, and various publie works by Ti. 
Jul. Justus Junianus, S. E. G., VI, 61; another work in the charge of 
Min. Florentius, C. I. G., 4050; honors to C. Ael. Flavianus Sulpicius 
“in his own foundations," S. E. G., VI, 8; practically all 2nd cent. ; 
rebuilding of the gymnasium of Polyides, and completion of the wall 
in a time of scarcity and barbarian inroads, name lost, 7. G. R. P., ITI, 
206, 3rd cent.(?); fragments refer to a bronze portal and a wall, 
C. I. G., 4052-3. Gifts and foundations: distributions were frequent 
and shows, both gladiatorial and, in the second century, theatrical, 
important, Z. G. E. P., III, 173, 194, 199; S. E. G., VI, 57, 61; 
Jahresh., XXX (1936), beibl., 10, 16; S. E. G., VI, 10; 58-9; and on 
regular games besides the Koinon, see 7. G. E. P., III, 204; Jahresh., 
XXX (1936), 17. | 

The military qualities of the Gallic people quickly brought them into 
the Roman army, and their leaders into imperial commands. The 
wealth of some Galatian families is shown by the entertainment of 
the armies on the way to the Parthian war by C. Jul. Severus in 114-5, 
and the supply of oil for a whole year and distributions given by 
Latinius Alexander when Hadrian came with his armies, 124 A. D., 
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I. G. R. P., III, 173; S. E. G., VI, 57. Galatarehs: Ti. Cl. Alexander 
and his son, Bocchus, Jahresh., XXX (1936), beibl., 10; I. G. R. P., 
III, 194; cf. 162, and his son Procillianus, ibid.; P. Ael. Macedo, 
tbid., 195; cf. 184; C. Ael. Flav. Sulpicius, ibid., 197; S. E. G., VI, 
8; Aem. Statorianus, I. G. R. P., III, 198; Varus, ibid., 201; T. Fl. 
Gaianus, 2bid., 204; Jahresh., XXX (1936), bcibL, 23, II med.; Cl. 
Caec. Hermianus, ibid., 17; P.I. R.?, II, 7, early III. Note also the 
Helladarch, Ulp. Ael. Pompeianus, S. E. G., VI, 58-9; and the leading 
Hellene, C. Jul. Severus, Jahresh., X X X (1936), beibl., 16; I. G. R. P., 
III, 173; and the leader of the tribe, Flavius Sulpicius, above. 
Knights: C. Jul. Severus, raised with his son of the same name to the 
senate by Hadrian, and his wife, relatives of Jul. Celsus, Cl. Severus 
and other consulars and senators, I. G. R. P., ITI, 172, 174-5, 190; 
Jahresh., XXX (1936), beibl., 16; cf. P. W., X, 821; J. R. 8., XIX 
(1929), 56, 62; Ti. Cl. Boechus, Ti. Cl. Procillianus, Varus, T. Fl. 
Gavianus, see above; P. Ael Semp. Lycinus, P. I. #.?, I, 43, Cara- 
callus; perhaps Valerianus Paetius, Cass. Dio, LX XX, 4, 7, Elaga- 
balus; Cl. Caec. Hermianus, above; P. Ael Dracaenianus Myiscus, 
Jahresh., XXX (1936), beibl., 22. Senators: on Jul. Severus and his 
family, see above; P. Calp. Cornelianus and Servenia Procula, his 
wife, and earlier members of the Calp. family, P. I. R.*, II, 74 f., nos. 
303-5; perhaps Octavius Rufus, J. G. R. P., TII, 182; Cl. Severus, also 
of Pompeiopolis, consul under Trajan, and his descendants, ineluding 
the son-in-law of Marcus Aurelius, P. I. R.?, II, 246 ff., nos. 1023-4, 
1027; J. R. S., XIX (1929), 59 1.; T. Hoenius Severus, C. I. L., III, 
6755; Cl. Arrianus and Balbina, P. I. R.”, II, 171, no. 790; 261, nos. 
1080-1; P. Ael. Semp. Metrophanes and his wife, P. J. R.’, I, 43. 

Neoclaudiopolis. Knight: Ant. Proculus, Stud. Pont., III, 92. 
Senator: Tauriscus of senatorial family, I. G. R. P., III, 143. 

Pompeiopolis. Building: a xystus, B.C. H., XIII (1889), 308. 
Cl. Severus established an ephebeia, I. G. E. P., III, 1446, Comm. 
Senators: on the Claudii Severi, see under Ancyra. 

Pessinus. Galatarchs: Ti. Cl Heras, and his son Deiotarus, late I, 
ibid., 230; 225; Januarius Licinianus, ibid., 231; M. Lydianus(?) 
Claudius, tbid., 232. 


Lora. Since Opramoas of Rhodiapolis gave gifts so generously 
and generally to the Lycian towns, I list them here as the foremost 
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Lycian example of the practice, and keep them together as the best 
way of presenting the evidence for the amount of his fortune, 7. G. E. P., 


Recipient Amount in denarii Purpose 
" , 50,000 distributions 
Lycian Koinon .............- | 5,000 change of currency, later di- 
verted to distributiona 
20,000 oracle of Apollo, festival 
Pätara 212122105 95 9x RÀ S ! 18,000 double stoa 
Xanthus ............ Ts 30,000 restoration of theatre 
Pinara 2.22 ann ae RR ERE 5,000 restoration of buildings 
Tlos f 80,000 publie buildings 
PI QI GN de Fe, tU]77777*'7*) 26,000 (capitalizing at 5% an income of 
1,250 d. & year from land) 
Telmessus ....cccesseeeeeee» 35,000 bath and exedra 
Calynda ......cccneccncnecce 8,000 (7?) 
Cadyanda .................. 16,000 
Oenoanda ............ —— 10,000 bath 
BRIDUFR 2.24249 ws uw RE 7,000 
Bubo 2 oss caw seiner os ees € 2,000 
Choma ......... wise Wie m 7,000 stoa and Augusteum 
ArmneBo ........ e ert 9,000 
AÁryeand& .......... rn 10,000 
Corydalla ..... DDR T .. 60,000 
PROMS: 22.249 EXE EE at 6,000 
Antiphellus ............. eee 5,000 
Aperlae iuolelesks 9 RUE EM 30,000 
Cyaneae .............. ee 15,000 
Myra...... arotahi? over 100,000 buildings 
over 10,000 gilded statue of Fortune 
12,000 oil purchase fund 
Limyra .......... more than — 20,000 theatre 
Gegae .......e RI 8,000 bath, and promised more 
Olympus ........ val acido 2... 12,000 festival of Hephaestus 
Phaselis .......-. 4 n n . . 10,000 festival and distributions 
Acalissus ............ cere 8,000 (7) 


To this total of not less than 604,000 d. should be added unknown 
but probably not large sums to Crya, Simbra, Podalia, Neisa, and 
Sidyma, and the regular liturgies in his native town. Walton suggests 
that he was attempting to catch the attention of Antoninus Pius and 
win promotion to the senate, to which his nephew by marriage, Cl. 
Agrippinus, had already attained, J. R. 9., XIX (1929), 55f. The 
inscription gives an instructive picture of the building that went on 
in L. during that one generation; part of it, however, was due to 
earthquakes. 


T'elmessus. Building: see on Opramoas, above; two stoas and fit- 
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tings, name lost, T. A. M., II, 18; gymnasium by the priest Philippus, 
ibid., 15. Gifts and foundations: 56,058 Rhodian dr., also by Philip- 
pus, tbid. ; Procleianeian prize games, ibid., 24, 29, late II. Lyciareh: 
M. Dom. Philippus, ?bid., 24, 29, late II. Senators: mention of a 
grandfather of senators, ibzd., 18. 

-anihus. Buildings: arch to Vesp. by council and assembly, ibid., 
2/70; on Opramoas, sce above; gymnasium and bronze altar in charge 
of Euclides, probably by the city, ibid., 496; bath by Arruntius 
Claudianus, ibid., 361; cf. fragments, nos. 271-2. Foundations: 30,000 
d. by Sex. Marcius A pollonides to relieve a group from the regular land 
tax, tbid., 201; prize games by the will of Ti. Cl. Caesianus Agrippa, 
ibid., 301, 302-6. Lyciarchs: Ti. Cl. Telemachus, early II; the family 
gained knighthood, and then in the late second century reached the 
senate, P. J. E.?^, II, 254, for stemma and references; M. Aur. Euel- 
thon, T. A. M., II, 284; Q. Veranius Tlepolemus, ibid., 288; Mettius 
Irenaeus, and his son Androbius, 7. G. E. P., III, 500. Senators: the 
family of Telemachus, above; Claudianus, the first Lycian senator, 
performed the equestrian offices first, P. I. E.?, II, 162, no. 753, early II. 

Patara. Building: bath with adornment and swimming-pools by 
Vesp. through a saving of funds of the Koinon; completed, however, 
by P. itself, T. A. M., II, 396; eastern gates, tbid., 421, late I; grana- 
ries of Hadrian, tbid., 397; reconstruction of a portion of the theatre, 
after the earthquake under Pius, by Vilia Procula, and her father, Ti. 
Cl. Fl. Titianus, ibid., 408, 147 A. D.; see on Apramoas, above; a 
building of “ brick and fine stone," name lost, ibid., 398; exedras by 
the son of Ti. Cl Agrippinus, the consul, ibid., 414.  Lyciarchs: Ti. 
Cl. Dryantianus, P. I. #.?, IT, 166; 199, no. 858; Ti. Cl. Agrippinus, 
son of Jason, T. A. M., II, 422-5; 495. Knights: Agrippinus, above, 
and perhaps also Dryantianus. Senators: Agrippinus, son of Dryan- 
tianus, P. I. R.?, II, 166, and his descendants, see stemma, loc. cit. ; 
Ti. Cl. Fl. Vilius Proclus Calpurnius Longus (and many other names), 
T. A. M., II, 2, 426; cf. 408, and Cibyra, above; stemma in P. I. E.*, 
II, 166. The wealthy families here were united with those of 
other Lycian cities and Cibyra to'form a closely related group which 
eventually gained imperial prominence. 

Oenoanda. Building: stoa (of a gymnasium 1) with the letter of 
Diogenes the Epicurean, B. C. H., X XI (1897), 345 ff. ; on Opramoas, 
see above; Asclepieium by the physician, Capaneus III, ibid., X 
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(1886), 216; bull-ring by Diogenes in place of a gift of oil, I. G. R. P., 
III, 484, Sept. Sev. Gifts and foundations: musical festival by C. 
Jul Demosthenes, who also gave games for Vesp., I. G. E. P., YII, 
487; B.C. H., XXIV (1900), 344; M. Aur. Antimachus added a 
gymnastic festival to it, tbid.; 110,000 d. to the Koinon by Licinnius 
Longus for distribution to the board of nominations; also gifts of 
10,000 d. to Myra, 50,000 d. to Tlos, festivals as Lyciarch, and a 
' legacy of 4 modii of grain and 2 d. annually each to the 500 council- 
lors of O., and to 250 boys and girls, I. G. E. P., III, 492, Hadr.; 
gift of grain in a time of need, and 10 d. to each citizen by C. Lie. 
Fronto, ibid., 493, Traj.; Meleagreian games from the property of 
Meleagris, ibid., 499; Wien. Denkschr., XLV (1897), 49-50; Evares- 
tian games by Jul. Evarestus, ibid., 50; B. C. H., X (1886), 229 ff.; 
XXIV (1900), 342; I. G. R. P., III, 497-8, early III. Lyciarchs: 
Licinnius Longus, tbid., 492, 500, 739; Jul. Demosthenes, tbid., 487, 
500; Flavianus Diogenes, ibid., 500. Knights: Jul. Demosthenes, and 
his son Antoninus, above. 

Myra. Building: a great deal after the earthquake iidr Pius, see 
above on Opramoas; 10,000 d. for a portico, and 10,000 for the theatre 
by Jason of Cyaneae, I. G. E. P., ILI, 704, 143-4 A. D. ; granaries of 
Hadrian at Andriace, replacing an earlier depot, ibtd., 7 15-7; rae OSEE DR 
III, 6738. Note the legacy of a house and garden to secure the care 
of a tomb, Reisen in Lykien, II, 36, no. 56. 

Lydae. Many undocumented ruins. Building: publie works by  Ameinias, 
T.A.M., IT, 147. Gift: a silver offering bowl, by Leontomenes, ibid. 130. Founda- 
tion: legacy for distributions of oil by C. Jul. Diophantus, ibid., 145, late II. 
Lyciarchs: C. Jul. Heliodorus (141 A.D.) aud Diophantus, his brother, ibid., 143, 
145; I. Œ. R. P., III, 739, who was probably a knight, as his son Maximianus Dio- 


phantus became a senator, 7T. A. M., II, 136, 145; Acl. Hyemonis, mother of senators, 
ibid., 135. 

Sidyma. Building: roof of a stoa from funds bequeathed by Ti. CI. Caesianus 
Agrippa, idid., 179, late II; name lost, ibid., 180; bath by L. Marius Sonicus and 
Maria Rufina, ibid., 193. Foundations: Ispada estate to the sacred society of the 
Thirty (the Gerousia?) by M. Aur. Eucarpus, gifts and land by his wife to support 

distributions, and all his land at Cragus by his son, ibid., 188-90, late II; gifts 
. and money (30.000 d. ?) for distributions, ibid., 101. Lyciarchs: M. Aur. Nemeso 
and M. Aur. Eucarpus, ibid., 188-90. Knights: Ti. Cl. Livianus, P.I. R.*, TI, 211, 
nos. 912-3, Traj. 

Tlos. Building: see above on Opramoas. Gift: see on Oenoanda. Foundation: 
land in Corydalla, income 1,250 d. annually, by Opramoas for a quinquennial 
festival, and distribution of 1d. each to the sharers of the grain, T. A. M., IL 
078-9. Lysi&rch: M. Aur. Dionysus, 244 A. D., ibid., 572. 

Cadyanda. Building: bath from sums that Vesp. saved the city, ibid., 651. 
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Foundations: 61,000 d. for distributions and a festival, ibid., 671; prize games by 
Phaniana, ibid., 631-2, 687-8, late II. Lyciarchs: Jul. Mettius and his son, ibid., 
682-8, late II-early III. 

Arava. Building completed by C. Avidins Piscellinus, perhaps an imperial legate, 
P. I. R’, 1, 284, no. 1403. 

Termessus Minor. Foundation: musical and gymnastic games for all Lycians, 
statues, prizes, and distributions at the festival by M. Aur. Artemon, I.G. R.P., 
III, 489, late II. Senator: C. Jul. De . . . tis Catidianus, ibid., 1505. 

Balbura. Buildings: aqueduct by the council and assembly, ibid., 466, Vesp.; 
three-arched gate from the bequest of Polydeuces, I. G. R.P., IIL, 468, early III. 
Foundations: musical games by Meleager, ibid., 467, 158 A.D.; cf. L.W., 1223; 
gifts of 2d. each to the electors, councillors, and magistrates of Lycia, and 512 d. 
to the Koinon, by Troilus, T. G. R. P., III, 473; a banquet and 3% d. each to the 
citizens of B., ibid., 476; annual gift of 352 modii of grain by Onesimus, a public 
slave, L. W., 1228. Lyciarchs: Marcius Titianus, o. 127 A. D., I. G. R. P., III, 472, 
500; T. Marcius Deiotarianus, ibid.; Thoas and his three sons, ibid., 473. Knights: 
the Marcii, above; M. Aur. Thoantianus (also of Attaleia) boasted of senators, 
consuls, Lyciarchs and Pamphyliarchs, knights and centurions in his family, 
ibid., 474. 

Bubo. Foundation: quadrennial prize games, ibid. 461-2, late II.  Lyociarchs: 
M. Aur. Troilus, ibid.; while Magas, a young relative, was also a relative of 
senators and consulars, ibid., 463. 

Netsa. Foundation: the Diogeneia, prize games from the bequest of Diogenes the 
Lyciarch, Laum, IT, 123, no. 138. 

Aperiae. Building: bath and vestibule by the council and assembly, I. G. R. P., 
III, 1523, Titus. Lyciarchs: Lysander and his wife, ibid., 693. 

Cyaneae. Buildings: bath to Ares, other deities, and Ant. Pius, ibid., 700. 
Lyciarchs: Jason, son of Nicostratus, ibid., 704, 143-4 A. D.; and his son, Mansolus, 
$bid., 706, after 152. 

Limyra. Building: stoa by the city with funds restored by the legate, ibid., 729, 
Dom.; see above on Opramoas. 

Arneae. Building: & former gymnasium restored by Diotimus and Lalla as a 
public guest house (Misafir Oda?), cost 3,000 d., ibid., 639, 642, c. 112 A.D. 

Argcanda. Building: temple of Athena by Zosimus, O. I. G., 4316h. Gifts: grain, 
name of donor lost, L. W., 1324; see above on Opramoas. 

Idebessus. Building: several names of persons in charge of public works, 
I.G. R.P., III, 648-0, 650, 653; note esp. Ctesicles, Hadr., ibid., 649.  Lyciarch: 
Trebemus, ibid., 647. 

Rhodiapolis. Building: temple of Asclepius and Hygeia by the physician, Hera- 
cleitus, ibid., 732-3; temples of Fortune and Nemesis by Oprainoas, whose name 
appears also on blocks near the theatre, perhaps part of a stou (to say nothing 
of his tomb), ibid., 739, 735-6, 738. Lyciarchs: Opramoas in 137 and his brother, 
Apollonius, ibid., 736, 739. Senators: Opramoas’ grandsous, but within his lifetime, 
ibid., 735-6. l 

Olympus. Gifts and foundations: see above on Opramoas; gift of Pantagathus 
used for statues, ibid., 747; 3 houses to provide drink offerings for Pheidias and 
Arete by Demetrius, L. W., 1351; prize games by Artemis, J. H. S., XXXIV (1914), 
30, no. 39; all dates uncertain. 

Phaselis. Gifts and foundations: on Opramoas, see above and B.O.H., XVI 
(1892), 441; offerings, shows, and distributions by Ptolemaeus, 2 magistrate, 
J.H.8., XXVIII (1908), 188; prize games to Pallas by Aur. Apphia, B.C. H., 
XVI (1892), 444, early III; others bequeathed by Eucratides, ibid., 445. 

Trebenna, Building: an assembly hall by the family of M. Aur. Solon, with the | 
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use of publie timber, Lanckoronski, II, no. 184; M.A., XXIII (1914-6), 205 f. 
Lyciarch: M. Aur. Solon, Z. G. E. P., III, 767; Torquatus, M. A., XXIII (1914-6), 214. 

PaMxPitYLIA. Attaleia. Building: Hadrian's gate, I. G. R. P., III, 
771-2; tower by Jul. Sancta, ibid., 773; a mausoleum of the same period, 
M. A., XXIII (1914-6), 40 ff.; other remains are fragmentary. Gifts 
and foundations: besides the quinquennial games of the city, to which 
even fines for violation of sepulture were allocated, I. G. R. P., III, 
780, 783; S. E. G., VI, 651; M. A., XXIII (1914-6), 31, come the 
prize games of Ti. Cl Agrippinus of Patara, R. Ph., 1929, 122 f., 
late II, and the festival of Zizyphus, I. G. R. P., III, 785. Pamphy- 
liarchs: M. Aur. Thoantianus, see Balbura above. Knights: Crepereius, 
ibid., 777; M. Gavius Gallicus, tbid., 778; C. Lie. Flamma and his 
son, tbid., 779; M. Petronius Saecularis, S. E. G., VI, 651. Senators: 
descendants and perhaps the son, Fronto, of Crepereius, P. I. R.’, II, 
384; M. Calp. Rufus, ibid., 75, Hadr.; ef. on Caec. Tertulla, his 
mother, ibid., 17. 

Perge. The ruins, which by their size reveal the importance of 
the town, are mostly assignable to this period, Lanck., I, 33f. We 
possess the following specifie notices: a building to Trajan by Apol- 
lonius and his family, 7. G. R. P., IIT, 790, and repair of the council 
chamber by Ti. Cl. Elaebabes, zbid., 796. The theatre could hold 
12,000 people, and there were three aqueducts. Gifts and foundations: 
grain and shows by Elaebabes, loc. czt.; besides the ancient games to 
Artemis appear Vareia, perhaps given by the famous sophist, ibid., 
796, 798; cf. 794 (40,000d.); Head, 702; Philostr., V. S., II, 6, 
p.576. Knights: Ti. “Cl. Elaebabes, above; M. Cl. Rutilius Varus, 
tbid., 797; L. Cl. Propinquianus Apellinus, tbid. 

From Lyrboton Come in the territory of P. come notices of a tower 
built by Arete under Domitian and repaired by her grandson, S. E. G., 
VI, 672; of properties bequeathed to Apollo Lyrboton to provide sac- 
rifices, a banquet, and annual games, ibid., 673, Hadr.; and another 
bequest of 1,500 d. to purchase land for Apollo for a similar purpose, 
tbid., 674. 

Silyum. Building: temple, with costly sacred statues of precious 
metal (three of silver cost 44,000 d., or 14,000 t, or 304,000 ?), fittings, 
stoas, etc., J. G. R. P., IIT, 800; ef. Lanek., I, no. 58; B. C. H., XIIE 
(1889), 486 ff., all by Menodora as demiurgus. Gifts and foundations: 
900,000 d.(?) for the nurture of children, a perpetual demiurgate, 
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Lanck., I, no. 61, 20,000(?) d., and gifts as follows to the various 
classes of citizens, all by the same Menodora, ibid., nos. 58-60; 
I. G. E. P., TIL, 800-2; B. C. H., loc. cit. 


I (800) II (801) TIT (802) 


councillors each .......... 20 d. 85, B. 86, L.83 88 and 1 mod. grain 

31 mod. L. 
elders uvocés e RO Sas 18 80 81 and 1 mod. 
84 and 30 mod. L. 
assembly ................ 18 | 77 78 and 1 mod. 

30 mod. L. 

wives of these... ........L. 3 3 
Sten Gc). eee Ours 2 9 
freedmen ................ 1 8 4 
residents ............ ss 1 3 
vindictarli ............... 3 4 


The reckoning is confused throughout by the likeness of the symbols 
for 1, 4, 30. The architect Cleon's gift of 500 d. for grain can hardly 
refer to the city of Sillyum, B. C. H., X (1886), 500, found at Cesme. 

Aspendus. Imposing ruins belonging mostly to this period give the 
impression of a remarkably well-to-do and well equipped town, Lanck., 
I, 87 f., but have left few documents regarding cost and donors. 
Building: the theatre (or just the stage building?) by the two Cris- 
pini according to the will of their father, A. Curtius Crispinus, 
I. G. R. P., IIT, 803; cf. C. I. L., XIV, 3030, M. Aur.; building by 
Zeno, the architect of the theatre, L. W., 1381-3; 2,000,000 d. by Ti. 
Cl. Erymneus to bring in the aqueduct (still a notable ruin), J. G. E. P., 
III, 604, the largest gift that I have found. Zeno, above, also gave 
the people the gardens near the hippodrome, and 3,000 d. for a festival. 

Side. Here too are few doeuments and many impressive ruins; 
harbor works, a theatre that could hold 12,000 people, gymnasium, 
basiliea, late baths, nymphaeum and aqueduct, and magnificent porti- 
coed streets, Lanck., I, 126 ff. Building: aqueduct to the nymphaeum 
by Bryonianus Lollianus, I. G. R. P., ITI, 811; altar and fittings by 
M. Aur. Seleucus and Seleucianus upon the occasion of games, J. H. S., 
XXVIII (1908), 190, early III. Foundation: prize games of Aur. 
Paeoninus Touesianus, C. I. G., 4352-8. Knights: Bryonianus Lol- 
lianus, relative of consulars, and wife, a daughter of one, P. I. R7, I, 
875; M. Ulp. Longus, M. A., XXIII (1914-6), 126. 


Pistoia. The second century was Pisidia’s best period, a fact 
apparent not only in the documents referred to below, but in the great 
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amount of building in the various towns that is to be assigned to this 
period, baths, markets, gymnasia, temples, and porticoes, even in little 
towns of the Milyas; for deseriptions of these the reader must turn 
to Lanckoronski, II, on Termessus, Ariassus, Cremna, Sagalassus, and 
Selge; to the Annuario, esp. III on Pednelissus; Sterrett, W. Æ., on 
many and esp. on Adada; various reports in J. H. S., A. J. A., and 
J. R. S., on Antiocheia; Keil, Swoboda, and others, not only for monu- 
ments of Lyeaonia and Isauria but of Etenna in Eastern Pisidia, too. 

Termessus Maior. Building: gymnasium, late I, Lanck.; II, no. 52; 
temple of Artemis, early II, Term. Siud., 29, 83; propylon to Hadr. 
by the people, Lanck., II, no. 2; temple of Ares( 9), ibid., 53; cf. nos. 
47, 89; portico of Osbaras, ibid., no. 51; market and double stoa with 
eighty bases dating from the second century med. and later, tbid., 54 ff.; 
building to Ant. Pius by the people, zdid., no. 101; cisterns, cuttings, 
and aqueduct by Apollonius, tbid., 29; no. 58; Term. Stud., 28, 161-9 
A. D.; the northeast wall and gate reveal the expansion of the city in 
the late second century, P. W., V A, 1, 739; odeum holding 600 people, 
Lanck., IT, nos. 68, 72, before 200; the Nea Lesche is late II, and the 
most sumptuous tombs are just before and after 200 A. D., ibid., 63 ff. ; 
Jahresh., III (1900), 177 ff.; gymnasium complete with stoas and 
decoration by M. Aur. Midianus Plato and family, Term. Stud., 77-81; 
Lanck., II, no. 6, c. 220 A. D.; temple of Artemis by Aur. Harmasta 
with funds promised by her grandfather, and her mother’s aid, tbid., 
75, early TIT; another temple, with its fittings, from 12,100 d. con- 
tributed by Hoplesis, priest of Ge Carpophorus, ibid., no. 83. There 
are a few notices of building also in the territory, repair of forts in 
the pass, A. B. S. A., XVII (1910-11), 213; Term. Stud., 10; walls 
and temples in the Peripolium, M. A., XXIII (1914-6), 198-9; aque- 
duct at Anydrus by Orthagoras, Wien. Stud., XLVII (1929), 43 f.; 
and the tiring-room of the Mountain Mother at Yuvaca by a society, 
S. E. G., VI, 718, all late TI—early III. 

Foundations: the long list of games, some publie, some private, and 
some gymnasial and direetly connected with the educational system, 
strikingly cxemplifies a tendency prevalent in most cities of Asia Minor 
in the second and early third centuries. I give it as I have compiled 
it from lleberdey's discussions in Anatolian Studies, Termessische 
Studien, and his article on Termessus in Pauly-Wissowa: agon from 
the income of an estate bequeathed by Ti. Cl. Agrippa, II med.; prize 
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games from the bequest of Hoples, 172-80 A. D., first celebrated c. 218 
A. D.; prize games from the bequest of T. Ael Agrippinus, c. 180-90 
A. D.; quinquennial prize games from the bequest of Odollus, c. 191- 
231 A. D. ; triennial games by Moles for his son, c. 205 A. D.; triennial 
prize games by Simonides, c. 205-257 A. D.; others by Apollonius, his 
son, c. 212 A. D.; others by Hermaeus, c. 212 A. D. ; others by Lalla 
for her husband, before 212 A. D.; games by Pericles, son of Obri- 
motus, and his wife, before 212 A. D.; prize games by Pericles, son of 
Plato, before 212 A. D.; triennial agon by Aur. Ge in memory of her 
son, c. 220 A. D.; triennial prize games by M. Aur. Hermaeus, son of 
Plato, for his son, given first in 225 A. D.; games by Ti. Cl. Plato and 
his wife, c. 229 A. D.; games by Aur. Charmidianus and his wife, c. 
231 A. D. Other foundations included a perpetual gymnasiarchy by 
M. Aur. Platonianus Varus, Term. Stud., 77; Lanck., IT, no. 11; and 
165,500 d. by M. Aur. Platonianus Otanes for annual distributions, 
ibid., no. 123; C. I. G., 4366, both early III. The dates of these indi- 
cate for Termessus also what seems to be general in Pisidia, that it 
gained compensation for its late development by keeping its prosperity 
a while after other regions had begun to decline seriously. Only Ti. 
Cl. Agrippa, S. E.G., VI, 628, II med., and Valerius Pyrrhus, 
I. G. R. P., III, 459, date uncertain, give any sign of having attained 
a place in the imperial nobility. 

Sagalassus. Building: temple to Pius and the gods of the city, by 
the city, but portions were donated by private persons, J. G. E. P., IIT, 
348; Lanck., II, no. 189; temple to Apollo of Claros, the Augustan 
Gods, and the city by T. Fl. Collega, his family, and others, from their 
own funds, but including his gift of 10,000 d. as priest, J. G. E. P., 
III, 342, 140-2 A. D.; 183,000 d. by P. Ael Aquila for a macellum, 
ibid., 351, Comm. ; 80,500 d. by Gbaimus the priest for repairs to the 
temple of Apollo, also for the Clareian and Vareian festivals and their 
prizes, Lanck., II, no. 201, 3rd cent.; a little building in the upper 
market names Valentinian and Gratian, tbid., nos. 210-20. Founda- 
tions: Vareian and Clareian games by P. Ael. Cl. Philippianus Varus, 
I. G. R. P., III, 360, late II, cf. on Gbaimus above; Callipianeia 
by M. Ulp. Callipianus, C.I. G., 4869, early IIT; and Rhodoneia 
by Quinta Rhodoniana, Lanck., IL, no. 193, early III. Knights: 
T. Fl Valerianus Alexander, Z. G. R. P., III, 359. Senators: 
Cl. Domitillianus Proclus, P. I. E?, II, 194; Aufidius Coresnius 
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Marcellus, ibid., I, 276, 3rd cent.; Terentius Africanus, J. G. R.P., 
ITI, 358. 

Selge. Building: a precinct of Fortune, odeum and ornament, and 
other publie works, costing 300,000 d. or more, name lost, Lanck., II, 
no. 250; ef. for other gifts, including building, tbid., 248-9; on some 
building in the territory, see S. E. G., VI, 460, 463, at Garas. Gifts 
and foundations: a legacy providing “ for the fine appearance of the 
city," Lanck., II, no. 249; prize games by the will of Val. Briseis, 
ibid., 251, early III. Senator: Aur. Volussia Quirinia Atossa, 
P. I. R.?, I, 340. 

Antiocheia toward Pisidia. There is little building that can be 
documented: a wall by Varro, C. I. L., III, 12145; the three arches 
of the west gate by C. Jul. Asper, A.J. A., XXVIII (1924), 443; 
J. R. S., XV (1925), 253, early III; mention of a curator of piazzas 
and wards, J. H. S., L (1930), 272 f. Gifts and foundations: gladia- 
torial shows, hunts, etc., by L. Calp. Longus, J. R. S., XIV (1924), 
178, early II; Cn. Dottius Plancianus became perpetual president of 
the quinquennial games, C. I. L., III, 6835-7, M. Aur.; annual gym- 
nastic contest at the festival of Men by C. Albucius Firmus, tbid., 
6829; Maximianeian games by C. Ulp. Baebianus, whose family con- 
tinued to keep them up, J. R. S., III (1913), 284 F., 295 A. D. The 
 eontributions listed on the Tekmoreian inscriptions, ranging from 
6,001 d. down to 240 d. with a very considerable number of 1,000 d. 
or more show that there were many well-to-do people in the villages of 
the region of A., E. R. P., 305 £.; J. H. S., XXXII. (1912), 151 ff. 
Knights: L. Calp. Frugi, C. I. L., III, 6831, 6821; name lost, J. R. S., 
VI (1916), 106; L. Gellius Polyhistor, whose son was probably the 
senator who rose as a pretender under Elagabalus, C. I. L., III, 6820; 
J. R. S., IL (1912), 96; T. A. P. A., LVII (1926), 224; Cass. Dio, 
LXXX, 7, 1; Maximus Eveius Domitius, T. A. P. A., LVII (1926), 
221, early III; C. Fl Baebius, J. R. S., III (1913), 289, late IIT. 
Senators: descendants of the Anicii and the Caristanii, P. 7. R.*, I, 
99 f.; II, 100-2, late I; C. Flavonius Sanetus, P. W., VI, 2, 2739; his 
son, and the husband of a relative, C. Novius Rusticus, C. I. L., III, 
6814-6; J. R. S., VI (1916), 129 f. ; P. Flavonius Paulinus, T. A. P. A., 
LVII (1926), 230; and perhaps C. Arrius Calp. Frontinus Honoratus, 
P. I. R?, I, 215. 


Ariassus. On the ruins, see Lanck., II, 123 ff.; B.C.H., XVI (1892), 426 ff. 
Foundations: prize games by Hoplon, ibid., 433; others by M. Aur. Nanerianus, ibid., 
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432; publie loan, adding an offering of 150 d. to Zeus, ibid., 431; and most im- 
portant, the estate of Diotimus, the income to go for oil, I. G. R. P., ITI, 422. 

Oibasa. Building: one to the city by a veteran and his wife, O. T. L., III, 6890 3 
and a dedication to Titus from the revenues of the Hypsaei (7), ibid., 6892. Foun- 
dation: Augustan Capitolian games, J. G. R. P., III, 411-4. 

Cremna. On the ruins, see Lanck., II, 164 ff. Building: one to Nerva by a 
duovir, C.I.L., TII, 6873; basilica and fittings by the duovir, Longus, and his 
family, ibid., 0874, Hadr.; fragments, one mentioning a portico, others some names, 
ibid., 6877, 6881; W. E., 450. 

Comama. Building: building, stoas, gate, and temple by the bequest of Atticus, 
T. G. R. P., III, 402. Foundation: quinquennial prize games by Aur. Longus in 
accordance with his father's promise, S. E. G., VI, 612. | 

Verbe. Foundations: novennial prize games by Aur. Stadianus, A. B. S. A., XVI 
(1909-10), 117; prize games of Aur. Vibius Petronianus, idid., 120, Sev. Alex. 

Sibidunda. Building: altar and bronze work by Attalus and his wife for the 
victory of Verus, S. E. G., VI, 616. 

Andeda. Games, that their grandfather had promised, by Aur. Agrippa and 
Longus, A.J. A., TV (1888), 15. 

Pogla. Building: 1,750 d. for public works by Aur. Delitrianus, 7. G. R. P., IIJ, 
407. Gifts: distributions and charge of games by P. Cael. Lucianus, ibid., 409; 
4,500 d. by Sept. Harmasta as demiurge, and 1,500 d. by her father to the council 
and assembly, H. C. H., XVI (1892), 425. 

Pednelissus. Building: temple and adornments to the Augustan Gods and 
the city by Timotheus and Maesolus, his father, S. E. G., II, 724; complete equip- 
ment for a taurobolium by Evenus, priest of Ares, ibid. 727; another building to 
Zeus Kosgi . . . by Eteolaus, ibid., 732. Gifts: among others, 200 d. to Hadr., by 
& priest, ibid., 718, and a legacy of 215 (?) d. to Zeus Sosonianus by Aur. Molesis, 
ibid., 719. 

Adada. Building: temple, adornment, and paving to the Augustan Gods and 
the city by the priest Antiochus and his family, I. G. E. P., IIX, 365; temple with 
its stoas, workshops, and adornment to the Aug. Gods, Serapis, and the city by the 
same, ibid., 364; temple to the Aug. Gods and the city by Theodorus, tbid., 366; 
repair of a vault and removal of columns, etc., from the market by three agoranomi, 
W. E., 423; 3,600 d. by Aur. Antiochianus for the Severan gymnasium erected by the 
city, ibid., 426. On the ruins, see TW. E., p. 283 f. Gifts and foundations: 2,000 d. 
by Aur. Hoplon for grain, W.E., 414; Epinician prize games of Tycheius held by 
Bianorianus and others, ibid., 406, 416, 418, 420. 

Apallonia Mordiaeum. Building: stoas and exedras to the gods of the city and 
Serv. Cornuta by Jul. Severa and her son, Serv. Cornutus, M. A. M. A., IV, 139, 
Vesp. Foundations: one to keep a tomb (?) in repair, and give a feast, J. R. S., 
XII (1922), 182, 118 A.D. (1); prize games, the Aelia Cornuteia, gift of the 
emperor (i.e. permitted by him), M. A. M. A., IV, 154, early III. 

Conene. Foundation: prize games by Aur. Theodorus, W. E., 472, 261 A.D. 

Agrae. Building: altar by Menemachus, I. G. E. P., II, 327. 

Pariais (Barla). Foundation: prize games by Julianus Pansa, S. E. G., II, 745; 
VI, 600, Iate III. 

Cilianian Tetrapolis. Building: pilasters, roof, paving, and exedra of an ancestral 
workshop by Obrimianus and Musaeus, sons of Julius, and descendants of Manes 
Ouramoas, A. M., VIII (1883), 71; temple and vestibule by a priest, W. E., 332, 
both at Anabura; temple by the council and people of Neapolis, A. J. A.. XXXVI 
(1932), 464; altar by Papas, and 50d. (7) to the village by his daughter, W. F., 
344, Gren Köy. Limenia (?), Kirili Kasaba. Knight: Calp. Marcellus and his 
wife, Valentilla, a relative of senators, P.I. R.*, II, 54, late IT. 
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Lycaon AND Isaura. Laodiceia Catacecaumene. Building: aque- 
duct from a fountain to the market by Plutio Bassus, Klio, X (1910), 
235, late II-early III; mention of the stoa of a theatre, C.J. L., ITI, 
13637; the church of Bishop Eugenius, M. A. M. A., I, 170, early IV. 
At Sizma a temple was built by the priest of the Zizimmene Mother 
and Apollo, J. H. S., XX XVIII (1918), 188; and another priest gave 
various offerings and buildings, ibid., 130 ff. Gifts: care of the grain . 
supply by Plutio Bassus, Klio, X (1910), 235. Senator: Bishop 
Eugenius and his wife, M. A. M. A., I, 170. : 

Iconium. Building: first rows of seats in the theatre and a statue 
to the Aug. Gods by C. Eburenus Maximus and his sons, I. G. E. P., 
III, 1474, after Hadr.; expressions of thanks by artisans to the four 
tribes of the colony may be both an advertisement and an indieation of 
public work in progress, J. H. S., XXXVIII (1918), 183; names on 
architectural fragments, R. Ph., XXXVI (1912), T1. Knight: M. 
Arruntius Frugi, P. I. H.?, I, 226. 

Isaura Palaea. Building: arch to Hadrian by the council and assem- 
bly, 7. G. R. P., ITI, 286; stoa of twenty-five pillars, workshop, and 
vaulting by M. Marius Flavianus Pius, Denkmal. Lyk., ete., 73, no. 
147, 166-9 A. D., perhaps also the arch to Marcus Aurelius where this 
was found, ibid., 126f.; arch to Alex. Severus by the council and 
assembly, 2bid., 74, no. 150. On the ruins, see ibid., 119 ff. 

Sidamaria. Building: bath to Hadrian by the council and assembly, 
I. G. R. P., III, 273. 

Cana. Building: temple to Trajan by the council and assembly, 
E. E. P., 162, no. 18. ` 

Misihia. A private sports festival to the Heros Progamius, Denkmäl. 
Lyk., ete., 12 ff.; C. R., XLIII (1929), 210. 

Vasada. Building: contribution of roof tiles, Denkmal. Lyk., ete., 
22 ff. ; 25, no. 38. 

Sedasa of the Homanadeis. Building: a seat to Poloxou by Podad- 
biou and his village, S. E. G., VI, 537; re-erection of a Hermes and 
sundial by Toues, Abascantus and Batasis, C. R., XXIV (1910), 76. 

Astra. Building: entrance to the precinct of Zeus by Lalas, W. E., 
66; a building to Zeus of A. for which Mathoun brought in stone 
workers, tbid., 69. 


Eastern Pontus AND CaPPADOCIA. Amaseia. Building: a build- 
ing to Zeus Stratius (at Ebimi) from private contributions, Stud. Pont., 
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II, 171 #.; ITI, nos. 140, 141, 98-9 A. D. ; repair of aqueduct by a third- 
century emperor, loc. ctt., no. 100. Knight: Cleombrotus, I. G. R. P., 
III, 103. Senators: a senatorial family, Stud. Pont., III, no. 99, 
late IV. 

Comana Hierocaesareia. Pontarch: Seribonius Pius, I. G. R. T 
III, 107. | 

Trapezus. Building: improvement of the harbor by Hadrian for 
imperial purposes; reconstruction of a temple and statue of him, 
Arrian, Peripl., 1 and 16. It became a rich and well built city; on 
its sack by the Goths in 257, and its late recovery, Zos., I, 33; Stud. 
Pont., IL, 363 ff. 


Sebastopolis Carana. Situated at the junction of the road from Amisus and the 
road from Ancyra and Tavium. Building: portico and workshops, part by the 
donor's father, part by himself, Z. G. R. P., 1II, 112, Hadr.; gymnasium and stadium 
of M. Ant. Rufus, ibid., 115, II med.; coins picture temples also. Gifts: shows, 
hunts, and banquets annually by M. Ant. Rufus and others, ibid. Note the mountain 
maiden who boasts of gaining a Greek education here, ibid., 118. Pontarcha: M. Ant. 
Rufus, ibid., 115; Jul. Potitus and his wife, ibid., 116. 

Seboateia. An important junction, but practically no remains, Stud. Pont., TI, 


217 ff. 
Neocaesareia. Practically no remains; coins picture two imperial cult temples 


under Alex. Sev.; see Stud. Pont., II, 259 ff. 
Nicopolis. Many ruins but few documents; an important junction in a fruitful 
plain; see Stud. Pont. II, 2900 f., on it and on Colonia.  Armeniarch: Jul. 


Patroinus, I. G. R. P., III, 132. 
Cappadocia yields practically no such documents as have been collected here; 


the growth of its cities has been discussed above. For descriptions of the ruins 
and the roads, see E.J., p. 233 ff.; H.G., 270ff.; Royal Geog. Soc. TIL (1893), 
6431.; J. H.S., XVIL (1897), 22ff.; Chapot, La frontière de VEuphrate, 347 ff.; 
B.C. A., XXXIII (1909),-3 f. Cappadocarchs are mentioned in the Digest, XXVII, 
1, 6, 14, but I have found none in the inscriptions. 


Curicia. Tarsus. “ You consider yourselves fortunate and blest 
because you live in a great city, and cultivate a fertile territory, see 
among you the greatest and most abundant sources of supplies, with 
this your river flowing through the midst of the city, and are besides 
the metropolis of the Cilicians,” Dio Chrys., XXXIII, 17. His speech 
soon makes clear that in spite of the wealth and eminence of Tarsus, 
there were rivalries with other cities and disputes about land, X X XIII, 
51; XXXIV, 11, 27, 45, 48, and much internal strife between the rich 
magistrates and citizens (a citizen paid a fee of 500 d.), and the large 
group of native residents called “linen workers," ibid., 16ff. He 
draws a contrast between the good order of the days of Augustus and 
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the luxury, disorder and deterioration of his own time. Building 
notices are rare and late; Dio’s references to baths, fountains, stoas, 
markets, ete., reveal a well equipped city, XXXIII, 18; XLVII, 17, 
while Procopius, Aed., V, 5, gives the same impression in the late 
empire. Note the Cydnus bridge by Auxentius, and a stadium by L. 
Eutropius, 7. G. R. P., ILI, 887; C.I. G., 4437. The coins yield a 
long list of second and third-century festivals, Head, 733; B. C. H., 
VII (1883), 291, no. 8. Cilicarch: name lost, himself a consul and 
his son a senator, 7. G. R. P., III, 888, Sept. Sev. Knight: M. Tullius 
Liberalis, C. I. L., III, 13622. | 

Mopsuhestia. Extensive ruins but no documents, see Wien. Denkschr., 
XLIV (1896), 6, 114.; P. W., XVI, 1, 243 ff. Coins of Valerian 
refer to the building or rebuilding of a bridge over the Pyramus, 
Head, 725. 

Anazarbus. Again many ruins reveal the prosperity of the city in 
the second and third centuries, J. H. S., XI (1890), 231f.; Wien. 
Denkschr., XLIV (1896), 6, 34 f., but there are documents only for 
the temple to Domitian by L. Val. Niger and L. Val. Varus Pollio, 
Jahresh., XVIII (1915), beibl., 56. 

Hieropolis Castabala. The same situation prevails regarding this 
city too; see the works cited above. There is mention of games be- 
queathed by Heracleides, Wien. Denkschr., XLIV (1896), 6, 30, late 
II; and of a knight, Numerius Lusius Nomentanus, I. G. R. P., ITI, 
905. 

The coastal cities have left no important remains, and apparently declined in 
importance. See Wien. Denkschr., cited above. 

Mallus. '* Poor and weak,” Dio Chrys. XXXIV, 44 tf. 

Magarsus. Senator: C. Jul.(?) . . . avianus, 7. G. R. P., ITI, 889. 

Aegeae. Mention of a temple of Zeus of Heliopolis, ibid., 926. A knight: 
Maximus, a late 2nd cent. imperial secretary, Philostr., Vit. Apoll., I, 12; cf. I, 3. 

Pompeiopolis Soli. Situated on the one good road into Cilicia Tracheia and on 


the const; ruins once impressive, especially the 100 columns of a porticoed street, 
see Wien. Denkschr., cited above; M. A., XXIII (1914-6), 88. 


CinrCiA Traciurra. The conditions under which cities developed 
here have been described above. Ruins of small towns are frequent on 
the coast. Cisterns and aqueducts provide evidence that progress was 
primarily dependent on a eareful conservation of water. Many ruins 
are late, some of the most striking being Christian churches, but exam- 
ples of temples, theatres, baths, markets, and gymnasia dating from 
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all parts of this period have been found; for descriptions of the ruins, 
see Wien. Denkschr., XLIV (1896), 6; J. H. S., XII (1891), 206 ££. ; 
M.A., XXIII (1914-6), 5 ff.; Jahresh., XVIII (1915), beibl., 5£f.; 
M. A. M. A., II and III. 

Coracesium. Building: macellum by Aur. Ingamiana Theodora 
according to her father's will, J. G. R. P., ITI, 828, 3rd cent. Founda- 
tion: quadrennial prize games, the bequest of Neon, Wien. Denkschr., 
XLIV (1896), 6, 137. 

Syedra. Foundations: quadrennial prize games, by the bequest of 
Ladice, perhaps the wife of the Severan proconsul, Q. Tineius Sacerdos, 
Wien. Denkschr., nos. 234-37, 245; quadrennial prize games by Aur. 
Zoilus Chrestus and by Tydianus, ibid., 238-41; 242-4. Those of 
Musonius were given by Sacerdos and Ladice, ibid., 245. 

lotape. Building: temple by Toues, I. G. R. P., III, 831, Traj.; 
temple of Posidon, 1,025 d. to a public bath, 15,000 d. for a gymnasium 
by Kendeus, and a temple of Moira by his wife, tbid., 833, and M. A., 
XXIII (1914-6), 174 £., M. Aur. He also completed the sum of the 
tribute. 

Antiocheia ad Cragum. Foundation: prize games by Aur. Leonidas, 
Wren. Denkschr., XLIV (1896), 6, nos. 258-9. 

Lamus. Building: public works under Gallienus, M. A., XXIII 
(1914-6), no. 116; cf. Jahresh., XVIII (1915), beibl, 14. 

Seleuceia. Building: construction of the Calycadnus bridge by 
Vespasian, 7. G. E. P., III, 840. On the ruins, see esp. M. A. M. A., 
ITI, 3 ff. = 

Elaeussa Sebaste. See the works cited above on the ruins; in the 
deme of Canyteleis Agosia Tertia built a pronaus for the temple of 
Hermes, I. G. R. P., III, 868; and at Imbriogon Come Anglus gave 
1200 dr., the interest to provide distributions to the people at the 
annual festival, M. A. M. A., III, no. 50, 2nd cent. 

Diocaesareia. Building: the noted temple is pre-Roman; porticoed 
main street and city gate, from the second century, the latter rebuilt 
in the fourth, ibid., 48, no. 73; theatre from M. Aur., f. G. E. P., ITT, 
847; hellenistic tower repaired in the late empire, tbid., 849. On the 
site, see also Arch. Anz., 1909, 4841[.; M. A.M. A., III, 44 ff. 
Knights: Papias Capitolinus and Antoninus Secundus, P. J. #.*, I, 


153; I. G. R. P., III, 849. 
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Olba. Building: aqueduct from funds bequeathed by Heracleides 
and from other sources, J. G. R. P., III, 848, Sept. Sev. The summa 
honoraria of a demiurgus was 1,000 d., M. A. M. A., III, no. 1083. 


Cyrrus. Salamis. Building: marble peristyle of the precinct of 
Zeus, J. H. S., XII (1891), 106 ff.; late I-early II. The city suffered 
seriously in the Jewish war of 116-7 A. D. 

Citium. Nerva a founder, I. G. R. P., III, 976. High priest: Ti. 
Ol. Hyllus Justus, tbid., 981. 

Amathus. Building: ramp to the acropolis, and an apse by L. Vitel- 
lius Callinicus, tbid., 975, late I; temple by Simus, who also planted 
trees about the Heraeum, L. W., 2822. 

Paphus. Building: temple of Tyche by Apollonia and Patrocles, 
I. G. R. P., III, 962; statues and entrances for a temple, name lost, 
S. E. G., VI, 812; statue of Caracallus from city revenues and funds 
granted by the proconsul and curator, tbid., 811 (a foundation ?). 
High priests: Ummidius Quadratus Pantauchus and family, J. G. R. P., 
III, 950-1, early II; Flavius F ... and his wife, ibid., 961. Senators: 
L. Sergius Arrianus, tbid., 960; Regina, zbid., 959. 

Conclusion 

From this survey of the accumulation of evidence relating to the 
traceable signs of economic activity and wealth in the cities, certain 
general conelusions emerge. If the period of Augustus and the Julio- 
Claudians gives the impression of a gradual and sound recovery from 
a time of great distress, that of the Flavians and Antonines ereates one 
of widespread and general prosperity. If the first saw a good begin- 
ning made of the expansion of Graeco-Roman municipal forms and 
Hellenic culture into the regions of the mountains and the plateau, the 
next saw the continuation and culmination of the movement, which 
reached its maximum strength for the pre-Diocletianie period with 
Marcus Aurelius. With his reign the known issues of coins of a few 
towns cease, and although a few more towns add their coinages to the 
list under the Severi, the inclination of the balance begins to be evident. 
The final chapter will diseuss the period of decline. 

The impressions gained from a study of the coinage are supported 
by the cumulative results from the mass of evidence on buildings, gifts, 
and foundations. Some support for buildings and gifts, it is true, came 
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through imperial grants, which tended to be forms of emergency aid, 
or expressions of special interest or favor for certain great cities, or 
special new foundations, and to that extent represented the use for the 
benefit of a few of the revenues collected from all. But it is especially 
in the second century that notices of building from municipal funds, 
and of buildings and gifts from private benefactions are multiplied, 
with by far the greater part of the incercase coming from private gifts. — 
Not all of it is as good evidence of affluence as such gifts would be 
today, for much of the giving by holders of liturgies as well as holders 
of magistracies corresponded to an income tax for the benefit of the 
city. But so many go beyond any minimum that could have been set 
that the general impression holds good. The same is true of the foun- 
dations, where private munificence had its fullest opportunity. In all 
forms of giving a persistent increase can be noted up to the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, after which, although the gifts remain frequent for 
a while, a levelling-off in numbers and amounts becomes apparent. A 
later paragraph will discuss certain regional inequalities and exceptions. 

Political conditions within the empire, which retarded until the 
second century the ready acceptance of orientals into the Roman no- 
bility, lessen the value of the evidence for their rise in à comparison 
of the chief periods under discussion; but when this evidence is con- 
sidered along with the lists of Asiarchs, etc., there emerges, until the 
Severi started to grant honors indiscriminately, a clear indication of 
the differences between the various cities and regions in the amount of 
private wealth available, as well as in the speed or retardation of their 
advancement. Except for the region of Ancyra, where the usefulness 
of the Gauls as soldiers, and their leaders as officers, brought them early 
notice, these lists admit much the same conclusions as the other factors 
discussed. The concentration of families wealthy enough to head the 
provincial assemblies, or meet the census requirements for the eques- 
trian order and the senate, agrees with the concentration in space and 
the distribution in time of the benefactors, and supports the impression 
they give that the period of expansion of city life, of economic activity, 
general prosperity, and increase of wealth, at least in that portion of 
society that held a high position and was called upon to make a public 
display, reached its peak under Marcus Aurelius, and maintained a 
good but slowly declining position under the Severi. 

We have shown above that these developments were encouraged by 
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the emperors; but imperial encouragement by itself could not have 
brought about a persistent increase in gifts of buildings and in foun- 
dations and gifts for religious festivals, and educational, gymnastie, and 
charitable purposes, had there not been a considerable increase in the 
' general level of wealth among the upper and the middle classes of the 
people. And this in turn was the product of the Roman peace, of ease 
and safety of communications, and the development of a sort of eco- 
nomie unity for the whole empire. "We shall later enquire whether it 
was not in some respects a facade, which concealed disruptive and 
enfeebling elements. | 

The cities did not, however, develop evenly; some derea: were 
backward; some bloomed early and began to decline considerably be- 
fore the barbarian invasions, civil wars, and monetary depreciation of 
the third century had brought general distress. The opening of free 
communications with the interior and the formation of new cities there 
brought about two results: first, it increased the relative importance of 
the cities upon and at the head of the great roads into the interior; 
second, it produced a corresponding decline, in spite of the general 
value of the sea-borne commerce of the Aegean, in the relative impor- 
tance of the large islands off the Asia Minor coast, which had flourished 
most when conditions on the mainland were insecure and political and 
economie leadership still belonged to Greece and Macedonia, and also 
a decline in the relative importance of the small coastal cities of Aeolis, 
lonia, and Caria. So Cyme, Phocaea, Clazomenae, Erythrae, Halicar- 
nassus, Myndus, and even Mylasa declined before the rising of the 
great metropolitan centres of Cyzicus, Pergamum, Smyrna, and Ephe- 
sus. In Caria the most marked increase in wealth occurred in the 
inland valleys of Alabanda, Stratoniceia, and Aphrodisias; in Lydia, 
at centres like Thyatira and Sardis, and in Phrygia at Laodiceia, Apa- 
meia, Acmoneia, and probably Cotyaeinm. Similarly, on the Pontic 
coast except for Trapezus and Amisus, the old cities declined to some 
extent before Nicomedeia, Nicaea, and the cities on the great roads to 
the east, Ancyra, Tavium, Antiocheia toward Pisidia, Iconium, Mazaca- 
Cacsareia, Sebasteia, Amaseia, and Nicopolis. The Pamphylian cities 
held their own. The Pisidian cities above them had been late in being 
forced to keep the peace, and so their best period was also delayed, but 
when security elsewhere had failed they kept the advantages that the 
Roman peace had brought a little longer than most of their neighbors. 
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The coastal cities of Cilicia began to decline early, but Tarsus, Anazar- 
bus, and Hieropolis grew at their expense. Conditions of climate and 
a backward population probably delayed the Graecizing and urbanizing 
of Cappadocia but the network of roads leading to the military frontier 
provided a groundwork upon which the Christians of the late Empire 
built. We see therefore that if the development of cities in Asia Minor 
was chiefly a process of diffusion of prosperity and wealth, development 
was uneven and there was also a process of concentration. 


III. MUNICIPAL FINANCES 


A detailed study of municipal finances in Asia Minor would require 
a volume in itself. We present here a summary analysis of the most 
important sources of income and objects of expenditure, with a few 
examples of each. 


Revenues 


The varied sources of revenue for a municipality included income 
from land taxes upon its territory, direct levies upon its citizens, sums 
from the rents of lands or other natural resources owned by the city, 
income from the sale or rent of concessions, such as a location in a 
publie portico, income from customs or octroi, fines, sums paid as 
honorariums by office holders; gifts, and liturgies performed by wealthy 
or generous citizens; income from capital invested by the city; income 
from fees charged for the use of public utilities, such as water from 
aqueducts, baths, eto.; market taxes of various kinds, and in the case 
of cities on the coast or on navigable rivers, harbor dues. 

The exact balance that prevailed in the various cities between direct 
and indirect taxes remains uncertain. It is probable that direct taxes 
on the produce of the city territory were involved in the contracts for 
collections of taxes (övat) * in the Phrygian cities under Cicero (Att., 
V, 16, 2; Fam., III, 8, 5), and in the fructus Traliianorum which 
Falcidius leased the right to collect in 68 B. C. (Pro Flacco, 91). It 
was partly for the sake of the income that it brought that Dio Chrysos- 
tom insisted on the value of a large territory to Rhodes (XX XI, 101) 
and to Apameia Celaenae (XXXV, 13). Roman rewards of addi- 


1 See Rostovtzeff, Gesch. d. Staatspacht, 357 ff. 
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tional territory to Stratoniceia (O. G. I. S., 441) and Cyzicus (Strabo, 
XII, 8, 11) were equally valued. In Bithynia, as at Cyzicus and 
Apameia, the payments received by the cities to some extent represent 
the payments of an older subject population to the Greek cities (see 
p. 637 on Heracleia Pontica). The tithe which the Bithynians paid 
to the various cities was probably in great part passed on to the Roman 
government but is treated by Dio Chrysostom as revenue paid to 
Nicaea (XXXVIII, 26; cf. Jones, C. E. E. P., 161): “ Shall we pay 
them the tithes of the Bithynians any the less?" Such was probably 
the case also at Prusa (Dio Chrys, XLV, 13) and at Prusias ad 
Hypium (I. G. R. P., ITI, 69: rois rijv &yp[o ]wíav xarowovaw). 

Under the heading of direct taxes came also the poll taxes, and other 
levies assessed to meet immediate needs. ‘ The cities have no money 
in their treasuries,” said Cicero (Pro Flacco, 20), ' They have but 
two ways of raising money, borrowing or levies (tribute)," and in his 
governorship he was faced with the complaints of the Phrygian cities 
that they could not pay the poll taxes (émuxeódXa) which the demands 
of Appius had made it necessary for the local magistrates to exact 
(Att., V, 16, 2). We find later a poll tax at Lampsacus which the 
efforts of a public-spirited citizen reduced by one-half (J. G. R. P., IV, 
181), and we may suppose that the “ great and severe tax " of which 
Nicasis relieved Assus was something of the kind (J. G. R. P., IV, 
259), so also, the “regular tax upon the locality " of which a group 
at Xanthus was relieved (T. A. M., II, 1, 291). As these examples 
-= show, direct taxes upon all citizens were considered burdensome and 
so far as possible other means of raising revenue were favored. 

Of no small importance was the actual ownership of land by munici- 
palities which regularly leased it for a fixed rent, doubtless in many 
eases farming out the business of collection. The communal lands 
often were increased, especially after Nerva had granted cities juristie 
personality and the right of direct inheritance, by gifts and legacies. 
Those were sometimes made to the town as a whole, as foundations for 
special purposes, or to organizations within the town, such as the coun- 
cil, the elders, or the youths. By way of variation we find distant 
lands set aside for the support of a city, such as Cilician lands for some 
unknown Italian towns (Ad Fam., VIII, 9, 4) and the lands of Cos 
in Cyprus (Ann. Epig., 1934, no. 86), or that the chance of gift or 
bequest gave to one city the ownership of lands in the territory of 
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another. Thus Opramoas gave Tlos, as a foundation, land in the terri- 
tory of Corydalla (T. A. M., TI, 2, 578; 579), and Diotimus land be- 
yond the boundaries to Ariassus (I. G. R. P., III, 422). For the great 
mass of the known examples I refer to the lists of private estates in 
chapter I, and the lists of gifts and foundations under the names of 
the individual cities in the survey above. We may note, however, the 
land owned by the tribes of Mylasa, the Mosseis (L. W., 338), and the 
Otorcondeis (L. W., 404; cf. Buckler, A. B. S. A., XXII [1917-8], 
190 ff.), and the possession of public lands even by villages, for exam- 
ple, the “land belonging to the people of Castollus within their own 
boundaries in the locality called Agathon's Byres” (O. G. I. S., 488), 
and the bequest of land to the Ephesian village of Apateira (I. G. E. P., 
IV, 1666; K. P. III, 85f.). Where part of the land was moun- 
tainous, such as the publie land of Castollus, or several of the allot- 
ments at Mylasa, or, most notably, the land that Diotimus gave to 
Ariassus (1. G. R. P., III, 422), revenue would most probably come 
from the lease of rights of pasture, or rights to publie wood and timber. | 
I find no direct evidence, however, of municipal pasture taxes in Asia | 
Minor, but an instance of a municipal forest occurs at Trebenna of 
Lycia (Lanckoronski, II, no. 184). Salt pans were probably a source 
of state rather than municipal revenue, since Priene's claim to save 
some from the Roman publicans depended upon Athena's ownership 
(I. v. Pr., 111); so too, coastal fishing rights were probably a source 
of revenue to the Roman government (Strabo, VII, 6, 2, Byzantium; 
XIV, 1, 26, Ephesus; ef. at Cyzieus, J. H. S., XXIV [1904], 32, no. 
48), except in the ease of sacred property. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that there is no means of deciding whether tbe fisheries tollhouse 
at Ephesus was a municipal or an imperial post (O. G. I. S., 496, Ant. 
Pius; Jahresh., XXVI [1930], beibl., 50 ff, Nero). I have no evi- 
dence that customs dues were collected generally by municipalities in 
Asia Minor, or even that there were dues on particular products passing 
the gates, except the cases of the free and allied city of Termessus, 
where the Roman tax collectors were specifically exempted (I. L. S., 
88), and Rhodes, both of which were independent and free cities under 
the Republic (Cic., De. Invent., I, 47; Polyb., XXX, 31). It is pos- 
sible that customs dues were exacted at Ephesus in the early Empire 
(L. W., 1564 ter: é« vóv reÀ]ovíov xoracoxk[e]vácas; cf. S. I. G.*, 784) 
and it may possibly have been true of other towns. The imperial ten- 
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deney, however, was to take away the right of the towns to their own 
collections (cf. Suet, Tib., 49). It is hardly likely that many con- 
tinued to exercise it after Vespasian. But Nicomedeia apparently was 
not a free port in the time of Dio Chrysostom and had power itself to 
grant privileges to the inland communities who imported goods there 
(XXXVIII, 32). The “ free use of the river” (éfovaíar roð morapoŭ) 
which Augustus granted Tarsus (X XXIV, 8) probably refers only to 
imperial tolla upon navigation in the Cydnus. 

Allied to such imposts as these were the market taxes which were 
probably imposed in almost all municipalities. Special mention of the 
omission of taxes upon the itinerant merchants and other business men 
during the period of a festival comes from Cyzicus (I. G. R. P., IV, 
144: oi dad rijs “Agias épyaorai ádevypévoi els Tiv mavyyvpw xal áréAeav Thy 
a&youerny čv Kufingé, Claudius). At Magnesia a decree of the gerousia 
mentions certain taxes and contributions in kind which were to be 
used to pay three officials, the surplus to supply extra oil for the gym- 
nasium; among these are listed revenue from things sold, loaned, and 
those offered for loan, such as the towels in a bath; there are mentioned 
. sums received from loan of towels, the inn, the butcher shop, the fish 
shop, the cellar, meat and fish, vegetables and other sales, the bank, 
besides a percentage of funds for the heating of the bath, funds from 
the lease of certain lands, a collection of contributions in kind of oil, 
wine, grain, figs, ete., from various localities in Magnesian territory 
(Insch. v. Magn., 116). Although these were apparently revenues of 
the Elders, the eontributions from the localities allow one to assume 
that they were publie revenues from which the officials had been taking 
their small share as pay ($udv0pera). Doubtless many cities imposed 
these market and sales fces. Regarding fees for the use of publie con- 
veniences, such as water from aqueducts, the publie baths, publie 
latrines, etc., I find no evidence in the towns of Asia Minor. For con- 
cessions, such as the lease of a workshop or a tradesman's booth in a 
publie portico or other publie buildings, the evidence is quite consider- 
able. Prusa received revenues for a time from a house bequeathed by 
Claudius Polyaenus (Pliny, Ad Traj., 70). The rent of booths in the 
porticoes was doubtless the reason why they were mortgageable (Strabo, 
XIII, 3, 6, Cyme; Appian, Mith., 63, for other buildings too). Be- 
sides the considerable number of buildings with porticoes and work- 
shops listed under the names of tho cities in the survey above, we may 
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note especially an inscription of Tralles (B. C. H., I [1877], 55): 
Artemidorus and Diogenes dedicated “ the covered walk in the agora, 
the market master’s office, the Doric peristyle, the stalls in it, the one 
hundred workshops on the site and the revenues from them to the 
Augustan Gods and the people for the perpetual upkeep of the covered 
walks and for purposes assigned "; and at Antioch of Pisidia, the per- 
petual grant of an intereolumnar space and five steps in a portico to 
one of the earliest residents of the colony (Ramsay, J. H. S., L [1980], 
274). The case of Dio Chrysostom shows that the building of a portico 
and the renting of booths was also a source of private income ( XLVI, 
9). At Myra the ferry to Limyra was a publie franchise farmed out 
in return for a definite payment to the city, which, in order to protect 
the municipal revenue, became a virtual municipal monopoly. If per- 
sons other than those who bought the franchise entered the business 
they had either to be granted the right by the holder and pay him one- 
fourth of the fares, or, if not granted the right, declare their entrance 
and pay him a fourth. Bootleggers were fined 801 (or 1300?) dr. a 
trip (O. G. I. S., 572). The case of the ferry men at Smyrna seems 
rather to be a private combination to monopolize the business and raise 
the fares, as a result of which public regulation began (7. G. R. P., IV, 
1427; on ferry men between Chios and Erythrae, see Robert, R. E. G., 
XLII [1929], 35-8). On exchange between imperial and local coinage 
as a municipal monopoly, see. below in the chapter on Currency and 
. Banking. 

Fines doubtless yielded a variable but appreciable amount. The 
greatest body of our evidence relates to those for violation of sepulture, 
some payable to the imperial fiscus, some to the municipality, or to the 
council or to the Elders, or to an adjacent temple, as the case might 
be, in amounts that varied from small sums up to 1,000,000 dr. (see 
the long list of examples in Liebenam, Stddteverw., p. 37 ff.) in a few 
instances from tbe late Empire after the currency had depreciated to a 
nominal value. Sums of 1,000 to 2,500 dr. are most common. The 
Lex de Astynomis at Pergamum (O. G. I. S., 483), a second-eentury 
A. D. copy of the royal statutes for good order, maintenance of roads 
and streets, fountains, wells and cisterns, and care of privies, yields a 
considerable number of examples of the equivalent of modern police. 
regulations, and deseribes the mode of assessing damages upon culprits, 
or of exacting punishments and fines, for encroachments upon rights of 
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way, for failure to keep roads passable, for removing materials, ob- 
structing the right of way, leaving water channels uncovered, failure 
to cooperate in the removal of filth, assessment of damages where walls 
and houses adjoin, dirtying the public fountains, failure to take proper 
care of cisterns and privies, etc.; as well as the penalties for public 
officials who fail in their duties in these connections. More occasions 
for the levying of fines can be imagined and found; they probably were 
no more important in an ancient than in a modern municipal budget, 
and in the document just quoted amounted in no case to niore than 100 
drachmae. 

In all probability the income from sums paid by magistrates (and 
often by priests) upon entering office (the summa honoraria), the litur- 
gies performed by rich citizens, and the gifts these gave formed the 
most important item. In some towns the system extended not only to 
the magistrates but to the council and even the citizen body. At Tarsus 
the fee for entrance into the citizen body was 500 dr. (Dio Chrys., 
XXXIV, 23); in several Bithynian cities the honorary members of 
the council paid an initiation fee of 1,000 to 2,000 d. (Pliny, Ad Traj., 
112; cf. on Ephesus under Hadrian, S. I. G.*, 838); at Claudiopolis 
this sum was applied to the building of a bath. At Prusa Dio Chrysos- 
tom lists the right of making additions to the council for this reason 
among the benefits that may be gained by keeping the favor of the 
imperial government (XLIV, 11); and at least 100 persons were 
actually added (XLV, 7). A considerable number of the gifts listed 
above are shown by the addition of the phrase “ according to the decree 
of the assembly,” or “of the council,” or “as gymnasiarch,” etc., to 
be simply the initiation fees; while many officers besides those listed 
were honored simply as having performed all liturgies and given all 
sums thus due (see 7. G. E. P., YII; IV, passim for cases; e. g., 1248, 
at Thyatira: dAAas ápxàs xal Aevrovpyías éxreAécavra). The system was 
widely in use, as examples come from almost all districts of Asia 
Minor, and was copied even by villages (7. G. E. P., IV, 1664; K. P., 
III, 78, no. 109). Liturgies and special burdens upon the wealthy 
were equally common. In a great many of the cases listed above, when 
an official or private person was “in charge of ” the erection or repair 
of a building, or the paving of a street, ete., we may suspect that he 
was performing a liturgy. In the course of the second century new 
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and special ones grew up. For example, service in aiding the transport 
of grain and supplies was a voluntary burden in the second century 
(ef. I. G. E. P., III, 409, Pogla), a necessary one in the third (Digest, 
L, 4, 18 ff. ; I. G. R. P., III, 60, 62, 66, 68, 1421, Prusias ad Hypium; 
S. E. H. R. E., 492) ; and personal responsibility for the levy of im- 
perial tribute and other levies became more and more definitely a bur- 
den assumed by a group of ten leading men in each town, called 
decaproti, or upon occasion twenty, called eicosaproti. At Oenoanda 
the Lycian Koinon honoured M. Aur. Apollonius * who made up the 
sum of the imperial tribute to the fiscus, and carried out the collection 
fairly and honorably " (J. G. R. P., III, 488). In a recent discussion 
of the decaprott (Turner, J. E. A., X XII [1936], 7 £.), it has been 
shown that the institution began in the late first or early second cen- 
tury as a more or less informal committee of the municipal council but 
gradually became systematized into a regular institution from Hadrian 
on. The same discussion presents the evidence that it was established 
before the third century in many cities of the more important regions 
of Asia Minor. <A notable example was the assignment of this duty to 
Aristides, and the immunity granted him when he pleaded the privilege 
of his profession (L, 71 f.). 

The examples assembled in the survey above show that in the late 
first, the second, and the early third centuries A. D. men who held 
offices or performed liturgies, and the wealthy families generally, often 
went far beyond any legal demands upon them in giving gifts, estab- 
lishing foundations, providing for the needs of the gymnasia, the school 
system of their cities, of the religious festivals, of public buildings and 
other conveniences, as well as for the food supply of their cities. What- 
ever the motives of their expenditures, genuine local patriotism, such 
as Dio Chrysostom imputes to his grandfather, who ruined a family 
fortune by his generosity to Prusa (XLVI, 3), or ambitious display 
to impress the emperor, as seems probable in the case of Opramoas of 
Rhodiapolis (7. G. R. P., ITI, 739; Walton, J. R. S., XIX [1929], 
55), or a measure of social insurance for the upper and middle classes, 
a possibility to be discussed below, and whatever the wisdom of the 
objects for which their funds were expended, they were the main sup- 
port of such splendor as urban life achieved in Asia Minor before the 


period of decline began. 
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Expenditures 


Practically no salaries were paid, since officials themselves were ex- 
pected to make generous contributions. Some lesser officials received a 
salary or fees (I. v. Magn., 116). Public slaves performed the routine 
and menial tasks. Pliny attests the regular use both of public slaves, 
and of condemned criminals to perform the same duties in Nicomedeia, 
Nicaea, and other cities of Bithynia (Ad Traj., 31; 32). 

Public works formed by far the largest item, supplemented as they 
often were by imperial gifts (Hadrian’s biographer says, “‘he built 
some building in almost every city," 19, 2), and by the hundreds of 
private gifts listed in the survey above, where the reader can compare 
which buildings were built with publie, which with private funds and 
which by joint use of both. These probably yield a fair indication of 
the proportions of the others, which have left no such record, that may 
be assigned to public and private resources. The mass of public build- 
ing, basilieas, fine porticoed streets, theatres, gymnasia, markets, paved 
squares, baths, aqueducts, fountains, to say nothing of innumerable 
temples both large and small, makes it easily the most important, as 
it became the most enduring, object of expenditure. And in all too 
many cases, unlike the market at Tralles (B. C. H., I [1877], 55), 
_ there was little or no provision for upkeep and repair. (On some 
abuses, see below.) 

A second important item was the expense of the public cults, festi- 
vals, and popular amusements, with or without the banquets and distri- 
butions which often accompanied them. The lists of gifts and foun- 
dations given above make clear how large a proportion of these were 
directed to these purposes, and especially toward festivals and popular 
amusements, in the late second and early third centuries; they make 
clear also that a large proportion of these expenses too were defrayed 
by private funds rather than directly by publie revenues. We must 
not forget however that many of the temples had land (see on temple 
lands) and other sources of revenue of their own, and, like Artemis of 
Ephesus, were repositories for the wealth of the community, practically 
publie banks, or even, like Artemis Perasia nt Hieropolis Castabala, 
could make contributions to expenses of the town (J. G. R. P., ITI, 
904). ‘The festivals at Panamarus and Lagina demanded very con- 
siderable expense on the part of the priests who provided for the sac- 
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rifices and for the comfort of the people who came, gave banquets, and 
often hired players to contribute to their amusements (e. g., B. C. H., 
LI [1927], 92, no. 57; 105, no. 80). The expense of festivals and 
games varied with the importance of the city where they were cele- 
brated, of the deities involved, or the conditions of their foundation or 
tradition. The great games connected with the imperial cult and cele- 
brated by the provincial assemblies were especially expensive. It took 
considerable wealth to be an Asiarch or a provincial high priest. Under 
Augustus Vedius Pollio had restricted publie expense upon the quin- 
quennial festival at Ephesus to 4,500 d., and under Claudius these 
provisions were revived (F. E., IT, nos. 21-22), but in the later period 
such restrictions were no longer in foree. The games established at 
Pergamum in honour of Trajan by Antius Julius Quadratus required 
large sums for their support (cf. I. G. R. P., IV, 337, 70,000 dr. from 
the son of Metrodorus). 

Our best evidence for the expense in a city of importance of a quad- 
rennial festival in the late second and early third centuries comes from 
an inscription of Aphrodisias (O. G. I. S., 509, Commodus). A capital 
sum bequeathed by Flavius Lysimachus accumulated until the prin- 
cipal of the foundation amounted to 12,000 d.; when the interest and 
the principal over and above this minimum seemed sufficient, in this 
case, 31,839 d., the curator allowed the festival to be held for the first 
time. It was one of some magnificence, consisting of musical contests, 
and offering prizes up to one talent. Later inscriptions (C. I. G., 
2759; 2785; cf. Bull. A. C. L. S., 1935, 121) refer to the celebrations 
and give lists of performers and their winnings. Another inscription 
(C. I. G., 2758) gives a long list of performers and their winnings in 
another festival of the same type. A good indication of the relative 
importance and wealth of the cities may be found by comparing the 
sums donated as foundations for games and contests of various kinds. 
It is significant how even the smaller ones adopted the customs of 
celebrating prize games; the length of the list of foundations at Termes- 
sus is especially remarkable. Although these, whether provincial, 
municipal, religious, or supported by private foundations, involved 
the expenditure of large sums of money,.it must be remembered that 
they usually attracted considerable numbers of people, and like fairs 
and exhibitions today, often gave a temporary increase to the profits 
of the merchants and artisans of the cities, as well as to others who 
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came in for the occasion. One may note the long series of invitations 
to the ecumenical festival of Zeus Panamarus that were sent to many 
cities of Greece and Asia Minor (S. E. G., IV, 247-261), and also, by 
way of contrast, the musical and gymnastic games founded at Oenoanda 
by M. Aur. Artemon, for Lycians only, except the specially invited - 
cities of Termessus and Cibyra (I. G. E. P., III, 489). 

The gymnasiarchy, the symbol of Greek education and the Greek 
way of life, is found in almost all the cities. 'l'he expenses connected 
with his office form the next most obvious item, the chief source of 
expense being the oil for the various gymnasia, those of the lads, the 
young men, or the elders as the case might be, or for all of them com- 
bined (I. G. R. P., IV, 446; ef. 454). How burdensome this office 
might be in a large city can be inferred from the fact that at Iasus the 
income on 5,000 d. at 9% (12 asses per denarius per month may be 
8%, since exchange in Pergamum stood at 18, not 16, to the denarius, 
I. G. R. P., IV, 352) or 450 d. was intended to supply one gymnasium, 
that of the young men, for one month (R. E. G., VI [1893], 157 fi., 
II A. D.). There were four gymnasia in the little town of lasus alone 
(ibid., 175, no. 9). At Apameia Celaenae the sum required in a year 
when the assizes were held there amounted to 34,000 d., of which the 
eity supplied 15,000 d. (7. G. E. P., IV, 788). At Cibyra the whole 
burden of the gymnasiarchy was expected to be covered by the income 
from 400,000 light Rhodian drachmae, or 250,000 d. (at 10 asses each, 
I. Œ. R. P., IV, 915, 74 A. D.). There is little evidence to reveal how 
heavy a burden the cost of education might be or to what extent the 
municipalities carried it. Directors of primary education (zeovópoc) 
are fairly frequent, and in large centers the boys as well as the ephebes 
had their own gymnasium. Both in largo and in small communities 
contests of boys were featured. Termessus was especially notable for 
its school contests (Heberdey, Anat. Stud., 106 ff.; P. W., V A, 1, 
767 £f. ; see above on T.). The Associations of Ephebes and Neoi, the 
young men, represented the chief publie support of more advancod 
education; these were widespread, usually had their own gymnasium 
and gymnasiarchs, and were the recipients of many gifts, foundations, 
fines, and other means of support which would otherwise have gone to 
other public purposes (see C. A. Forbes, Neot, in Philol. Monographs 
of A. P. A., no. IT). Beyond this we may suppose that the chief sup- 
port of edueation came indireetly in the partial relief that elementary 
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instructors secured from municipal liturgies, and the complete relief 
enjoyed by a limited number of teachers, doctors, and lawyers (see 
below on professions). Most of our information relates to the more 
famous teachers, grammatici like Alexander of Cotyaeium, and rhetors 
and sophists, like Antonius Polemo or Aelius Aristides, who often 
possessed considerable private wealth, and charged very considerable 
fees for their courses. The chief function of the municipalities, how- 
ever, consisted in providing facilities in its public buildings for their 
activities. Physicians up to the legal number established by Antoninus 
Pius (Dig. XXVII, 1, 6, 2-4: ten for motropolises, seven for assize 
centres, five for other cities) also received pay from the state in con- 
sideration for which they gave medical instruction and treated the poor 
without charge. The Museum of Ephesus (Jahresh., VIII [1905], 
1281f.), the Asclepieiums of Pergamum, Cos and elsewhere were 
famous centres, but archtatri or publie physicians, chosen by the loeal 
councils, are found in most cities of Asia Minor (see also Wilhelm on 
physicians in Pontus, Lycia, and Egypt, ibid., X X VII [1932], beibl., 
73 ff.). Of special interest is the “ Homer of medical poetry," Hera- 
elitus of Rhodiapolis, who acted as public physician without salary 
(larpeioavta wpoixa, I. G. R. P., III, 733). Publie libraries apparently 
cost the municipalities little, being, like that of Celsus at Ephesus, 
established by private gifts. 

There is no evidence of municipal expenditures for charitable or 
philanthropic purposes except the continual and necessary effort by 
both publie officials, such as the si£ones, and private benefactors to see 
that there was a sufficient supply of grain available at a reasonable 
price. A considerable number of inscriptions mention in a municipal 
grandee’s career that he acted as sitones in a time of scarcity. In 
Rhodes the provision of food and the eare of the poor was a burden 
shared by the wealthy (Strabo, XIV, 2, 5); the municipal granaries 
at Cyzicus were cspecially noted (2b:d., XII, 8, 11); at Oenoanda C. 
Licinnius Marcius Fronto supplied citizens from the publie supply of 
wheat and also added more at his own expense (J. G. R. P., ITI, 493). 
The only evidence that I have regarding the alimenta, the care of 
orphans, involves not municipal expense but a private foundation estab- 
lished by Menodora of Sillyum (Z. G. R. P., IIT, 800). Publie charity 
was probably a small item in a municipal budget. 

Ordinary municipal services, police, firemen, street-cleaning, light- 
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ing, care of the baths (the heating of which was probably no small bill) 
as well as much of the accounting and office work were ordinarily per- 
formed at small cost by public slaves. The case of Nicomedeia is 
instructive. Here and in other cities of Bithynia condemned criminals 
had been doing the work and receiving the food allowance of public © 
slaves. When Pliny referred the question to Trajan the auswer came 
that all whose offences were more recent than ten years should go back 
to the mines, gladiatorial schools, etc.; the others should remain but be 
kept at menial tasks, cleansing the baths, cleaning the sewers, or paving 
streets (Ad Traj., 31; 32). Moreover, in spite of a serious fire that 
had recently damaged Nicomedeia, Trajan advised strongly against the 
formation of a college of firemen; he advised only the provision of some 
apparatus, cautions to landlords, and in case of emergency, a call for 
volunteers (Ad T'raj., 83; 34). 

Any other burdens, regular or irregular, probably fell as much upon 
private persons as upon the municipal treasuries. Mention may be 
made of embassies both complimentary and serious, particularly those | 
to Rome and to the emperor, which amounted to no slight sum. Many 
inscriptions record honors to citizens who undertook embassies for 
the town at their own expense. One may note especially Hadrian's 
addition to his letter to Stratoniceia of Lydia (J. G. E. P., IV, 1156): 
* Claudius Candidus, the envoy, is to be paid his travelling expenses, 
unless he promised to go without remuneration "; and the relief that 
Pliny gave the budget of Byzantium, which was heavily burdened any- 
way, by cutting off the allowance of 12,000 HS for an envoy to bear a 
complimentary decree to Rome, and that of 3,000 HS for an envoy to 
salute the governor of Moesia (Ad Traj., 43; 44). The incidence of © 
further burdens, especially near the great military highways, of billet- 
ing, requisitioning of transport, ete., must have often been troublesome. 
We shall discuss it further in the final chapter but may note here the 
troubles of Juliopolis (Pliny, Ad Traj., 77; 78), the burdens assumed 
by Julius Severus at Ancyra, by several citizens under the Severi at 
Prusias ad ILypium, and in the second century by Lucianus at Pogla 
. (see above, pp. 776 ff.; I. G. E. P., ITI, 409). 

This summary of the receipts and expenditures of the municipalities, 
when taken with the general survey of the cities given above, reveals 
how closely municipal well-being depended upon the generosity of the 
wealthy families and upon the general prosperity of the middle classes. 
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If for any reason the gifts could not continue, or the foundations ceased 
to yield an income, the margin of comfort and well-being would be 
wiped out. We must now consider whether there were not other 
elements of weakness in the financial condition of the municipalities. 
Municipal Abuses and Unrest 

The age-old problem of dishonest magistrates, malfeasance and em- 
bezzlement in office, and the improper use of public funds, though 
mitigated by Roman supervision, still remained. The unflattering 
remarks of Polybius about the financial responsibility of his country- 
men (VI, 56, 12-15) are supported by Cicero’s experience in his 
province, when he was able to collect the money due from the cities to 
the publicans without further burden upon the cities by forcing their 
magistrates to return sums embezzled over a period of ten years (Att., 
VI, 2,5). A short inspection of the accounts of Prusa convinced Pliny 
that considerable sums were recoverable (Ad Traj., 17; 18), both from 
magistrates and from contractors, and one may suspect that the protests 
of Apameia Myrleia against a similar inspection, though based on the 
rights of the colony and admitting willingness in this case, covered 
guilty consciences among the magistrates (Ad Traj., 47; 48). More 
serious was the question of unwise use of municipal funds, whether 
through incompetence or carelessness on the part of officials, or because 
of the rivalry of the cities. We may note the lax administration of 
the funds of the gerousia of Ephesus (S. I. G.*, 833, Hadrian); the 
expenditure at Nicaea of more than 10,000,000 HS for a structurally 
faulty theatre, and-further sums upon a faulty gymnasium upon too 
generous a plan; waste of considerable sums upon a publie bath on a 
poor site at Claudiopolis (Ad Traj., 39-40) ; and the expenditure of 
3,329,000 HS at Nieomedeia for an aqueduct which was left unfin- 
ished, and 200,000 more with equal futility upon a second attempt 
(ibid., 37-38). Dio Chrysostom reveals how the rivalry of the Bithy- 
nian cities was leading to excessive display, and himself induced Prusa 
to follow the lead of the others (XLVII, 13ff.; XLV, passim; see 
above on Prusa). One may suspect some of the same factors at work 
in the extensive building activities of second-century Ephesus, Smyrna 
and Pergamum. 

The Roman government attempted to remedy these evils, where they 
were general, by appointing a governor, like Pliny, with a special com- 
mission (cf. Ad Traj., 32; I. L. S., 2927). Its policy in Bithynia was 
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conditioned also by the importance of the province in the system of 
defence, so that we may assume that the activity of Pliny as well as 
that of C. Julius Severus later under Hadrian (I. G. E. P., Til, 174), 
and finally the exchange between the emperor and the senate of 
Bithynia-Pontus for Lycia-Pamphylia, were due to military eonsidera- 
tions also. In the individual cities its effort to correct abuses led to 
the appointment of curators or logistae. Their appearance is an indi- 
eation that the imperial government was aware that the margin between 
municipal prosperity and municipal poverty was sufficiently narrow. 
The earliest case I have found occurs at Sardis before 92 A. D. (Sardis, 
VII, 1, 45). They became general during the second century, retain- 
ing however the character of an examiner from another city, but in 
the early third became regular officials of each town, appointed from 
among ita own citizens. At their inception they doubtless saved the 
municipalities a great deal; in the end they became instruments of 
| imperial exaction and control. (On the work of a logisíes in second- 
century Ephesus, see F. E., II, no. 24; Jahresh. XXVII [1932], 
beibl., 21 ff.) 

We must also consider another indication that all was not well: 
evidence of a considerable amount of civic discord in such widely sepa- 
rated regions as Bithynia and Cilicia. Pliny noted at Nicomedeia the 
indifference of the people to putting out a serious fire, and when he 
proposed to found a fire brigade, Trajan refused it because such societies 
could be used for political purposes and these cities especially were 
troubled by factions of this kind (Ad Traj., 33-34; cf. Dio Chrys., 
XXXIX, at Nicaea). Riots and some fires had oceurred at Prusa 
owing to the high price of grain, with personal danger to Dio Chrysos- 
tom and his family (XLVI, passim). Defending himself on another 
occasion against attacks from men of his own rank he remarked, “ I 
lie in wait for no citizen; I take money from no one; J am not ready 
to divide your lands; I annoy no one in the market place; for I am no 
rhetor” (XLITI, 6). Others had probably been raising an agitation, 
and it may be that the objections to his building program came from 
. people who wanted to sce the money applied to the support of the. 
ncedy. On another occasion he says, * I don’t deny that I want to 
build up the city and bring together the greatest number of men that 
I can, and not the mass of natives only but, if it were possible, compel 
the other citics to join in too” (XLV, 13ff.). The Bithynian natives 
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were to be incorporated into the cities and a new unity built up. We 
actually find them as rustics sharing in the distributions at Prusias ad 
Hypium (J. G. R. P., ILI, 69). Dio’s recommendation for the civic 
disturbances at Tarsus was the admission of the lower classes to full 
citizenship, waiving the legal payments of 500 d. (XXXIV, 23), the 
ability to pay which was, he said, no proof of having the city's interests 
at heart. We may suspect therefore that similar dissatisfaction of the 
poor with the rich governing classes lay behind the lack of gratitude 
of the Ephesians for the buildings of Vedius Antoninus, when less 
permanent but more popular gifts, like shows and distributions, would 
have been appreciated (see above under Ephesus; S. I. G.*°, 850), and 
Hadrian’s hope, expressed in a letter to Pergamum, that there would 
be no disturbances there (I. G. R. P., IV, 351). At Smyrna Antonius 
Polemo was called upon to arbitrate differences between men of the 
upper part of the city territory and men near the shore (Philostr., Vit. 
Soph., I, 25, p. 531); and at Rhodes there were class disputes at the 
time of Aristeides’ visit (X XIV, passim), while Apollonius of Tyana 
rebuked Sardis for civil strife (Letters, 56). This evidence has led 
Walton to the view that the growth of prosperity in the cities since 
Augustus had acerued chiefly to the propertied classes, merely sharpen- 
ing the contrast between poverty and wealth, that a serious situation 
could have developed if some demagogic leader had arisen and inflamed 
the poor; and so the imperial government, since changing the system 
was unthinkable, forestalled trouble by giving close attention to the 
finances and the services of the cities on the one hand, and on the other, 
by binding the local aristocracy to itself through a judicious extension 
of senatorial rank to its richer and more efficient members (J. R. 8., 
XIX [1929], 38 ff.). It must be admitted that evidence for this situ- 
ation in the towns is far from conclusive, but it seems plausible, and 
is in fact strengthened by the known division of classes in Sillyum of 
Pamphylia into council, elders, assembly, citizen body, vindictarii, 
freedmen, and residents (I. G. E. P., ITI, 800-802), by the clear divi- 
sion between a few rich and many poor pictured at Aspendus when 
Apollonius of Tyana settled some food riots there (Philostr., Vit. Apoll., 
I, 15), and the general impression one gains of the formation of an 
upper caste, intermarried and interrelated throughout the provinces, 
eomposed of a rather limited number of prominent families (sce espe- 
cially, Jahresh., X (1907 ], 282 ff. ; I. G. E. P., ITI, 500, at Oenoanda; 
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I. G. R. P., III, 173-5, 190, 192, C. Julius Severus; and recent dis- 
cussions of C. Julius Quadratus Bassus of Pergamum). We cannot 
exclude the possibility that the lower classes in the towns had bencfited 
little, that the prosperous façade concealed much unrest, and that a 
great deal of the generosity of the wealthy in the towns is to be classed 
as social insurance. Against this view, however, we have to put the 
insufficiency of our evidence, which may largely deal with individual 
and sporadie occurrences of unrest, the genuine increase in industrial 
and commercial activity, and the wide extension and adoption of city 
organization itself in Asia Minor within the same period. These pro- 
cesses could hardly have progressed so far without allowing some of the 
benefits of the imperial peace to filter down to the lower classes. 


IV. REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION AND NUMBER OF THE 
POPULATION 


From the deseription of the geography and climate of the country 
given above it becomes at once apparent that the population was likely 
to be most dense precisely in those regions where in fact the greatest 
number of cities and the most important cities were actually found, on 
the western coast, in the four fertile valleys that lead to it, on the large 
. islands just off the coast, about the coasts of the Propontus and in the 
fertile plains of Bithynia, in the plains of Pamphylia and Cilicia, and 
in the valicys of Pontus; and that it was likely to be most sparse in that 
part of the plateau which centers about Lake Tatta and includes western 
Cappadocia, where very few towns ever developed. Between these ex- 
tremes lay the Phrygian country, the valleys of Caria, and the forested 
mountainous regions of Paphlagonia and Bithynia on the north, and 
the Carian and Pisidian Taurus on the south, where many people lived 
in villages and forts and a eonsiderable number of small but fertile 
valleys existed. Geography and climate, however, provide only a very 
general and relative basis for an estimate of the population. 

The few scattered pieces of evidence available may first be stated. 
‘Galen of Pergamum (V, 49, Kuhn) remarks: “If then our citizens 
amount to as many as 40,000, likewise if you add their wives and 
slaves, you will find yourself admitting that you are richer than 120,000 
people ” («ep obv juiv of wodita: wpós robs Terpaxtrpuplous eloiv, ópoó àv 
"pocÜjs aüróv tàs yvvaikas kal rods SoóXovs, ebpjaes ceavrov SvoxatSexa pupdSwy 
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dvopimray ob« ápvoínevov elva mÀovcwórepov). If ono assumes an average 
of two children per citizen the total population of Pergamum in the 
middle of the second century would be about 200,000. Smyrna and 
Ephesus were probably larger and Cyzicus not much behind. At Ephe- 
sus Aurelius Barenus entertained (besides the magistrates) 40,000 
citizens (Jahresh., XXVI [1930], beibl., 57f., late II), a figure 
which proves that Beloch's estimate, based on a comparison of the 
areas of Ephesus and Alexandria, that Ephesus had a population of 
about 225,000 (Bevölkerung, 230 f.) is no exaggeration. Actually, the 
large extent of Ephesian territory permits a eonsiderable inerease upon 

this estimate. A foundation of 30 talents in Miletus is calculated by ` 
Wiegand to be intended to supply 9,000 portions of grain at 6 hemi- 
hecti per person ; making allowances for the numbers of families, slaves, 
residents and rusties, he reaches a conjectural estimate of 100,000 for 
Miletus in the second century B. C. (VII Bericht., 28 ff.). As we 
have stated above, it is doubtful if Miletus. increased greatly under the 
empire. A distribution of the same period at Ilium was based upon a 
registration of 300 persons in each of ten tribes, making 3,000 citizens, 
and a possible population in the territory of 20,000 (Michel, 731). 
The later history of the town makes any increase seem unlikely, and a 
decrease quite possible. Alexandria Troas in 216 B. C. put an army 
of 4,000 in the field (Polyb, V, 111). Cibyra under the kings (and 
therefore including Bubo, Balbura, and Oenoanda) could raise an army 
of 30,000 foot and 2,000 horse (Strabo, XIII, 4, 17). Aspendus raised 
| a corps of 4,000, Etenna of 8,000 in 218 B. C. (Polyb., V, 73); and 
Selge at one time had 20,000 citizens (Strabo, XII, 7, 3), and lost 
10,000 in one campaign in 218 B. C. (Polyb, V, 72-6). At the end 
of the campaign of Quirinius against the Homonadeis there were left 
4,000 male eaptives from their two large villages and forty-four forts 
(Strabo, XII, 6, 5; Pliny, H. N., V, 94). Heracleia Pontica had 
barely 8,000 people including slaves when rebuilt after the Mithridatic 
wars (Memnon, F. H. G., III, 557f., 60). Xenophon speaks of a 
Paphlagonian army of 120,000 (Anad., V, 6, 9), and under Mithri- 
dates come notices of Pontic armies of 140,000, of 40,000, and of 
30,000 besides cavalry and sailors (see above, Part I). In 189 B.C. 
two of the Galatian tribes, the Tectosages and the Trocmi, mustered an 
army of 50,000 foot and 10,000 horse (Livy, XXXVII, 26, 3) and 
the third tribe yielded 40,000 prisoners, mostly women and children 
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(Livy, XXXVIII, 23, 9). Tigranes of Armenia in 75 B. C. carried 
off 300,000 people from Cappadocia and Cilicia to his new city Tigra- 
nocerta (Appian, Mith., 67), but as they were drawn from many com- 
munities the number is no evidence for a dense population anywhere 
in Cappadocia. The statement of Zonaras (XII, 23) that Caesareia 
Mazaca had 400,000 people at the time of Sapor’s invasion seems in- 
eredible; could it be really four instead of forty myriads? Finally we 
may disregard the evidence from the islands of Chios and Samos in 
the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. (Bevölkerung, 232 ff.), for they 
had undergone many vicissitudes since then, but the 7,000 soldiers in 
the city of Rhodes itself when it was besieged by Demetrius in 304 
B. ©. (Diod. XX, 84) make plausible Beloch’s estimate of 100,000 
people on the whole island during its best period. We may note also 
a third-century (B. C.) deeree at Halicarnassus which mentions the 
presence in the assembly of 4,000 citizens (B. C. H., V [1881], 211), 
but the best days of Halicarnassus preceded the Roman regime. 

To these we may add a few items which have some validity but con- 
. tribute very little toward a calculation of the total population. It has 
been estimated that the theatre of Smyrna could accommodate 20,000 
people, that of Ephesus 25,000, of Perga 12,000, of Aspendus 7,000, 
of Side 12,000, and of Termessus 4,200. Probably estimates for others 
could be found without great difficulty, but the case of Ephesus shows 
how variable would be the proportion between the capacity of the 
theatres and the number of the respective populations. Numbers of 
officials are almost cqually useless, yet we may note the addition of as 
many as 100 councillors at Prusa (Dio Chrys., XLV, 7); a council of 
. $00 members at Oenoanda (I. G. E. P., III, 492), of 100 members at 
Halicarnassus (B. C. H., V [1881], 211; cf. 92 votes, ibid., XIV 
[1890], 96), of 60 at Cnidus, and, including the recipients of honors, 
of not less than 500 or more than 650 at Thyatira (I. G. E. P., IV, 
1222). That of Ephesus was fixed at 450 (I. B. M., *486; F. E., ITI, 
no. 27), the gerousia probably about 400. The gcrousia of Sebaste of 
Phrygia had 71 charter members (I. G. R. P., IV, 690; B. C. H., VII 
[1883], 452 ff.); there were at least 74 in that of Iasus (Robert, Et. 
An., 450 8.) ; and in that of Sidyma in Lycia 30 (T. A.M., IT, 1, 
188). | 

Any general estimate therefore will have a very large margin of 
error, and perhaps is foolish to attempt. We submit the following table: 
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sq. miles 
The Isiands ............ --- 2,670 a fairly dense population....... 300,000 
Mysia and the Troad....... 10,615 part thickly, the eastern portion 
thinly populated, nearly 400,000 
in Pergamum and Cyzicus...... 1,000,000 
Lydia with Ionia..... o... 98,664 over 400,000 in Ephesus and 
Smyrna, many in Sardis, Thya- 
tira and cities of the Maeander 
valley, few in eastern Lydia.... 1,200,000 
CB 6655 56s GSE Cees Ones 6,790 Miletus, Mylasa, Alabanda, Stra- 
toniceia, and Aphrodisias were 
considerable cities; Caria was 
well peopled in valleys near the 
Maeander, thinly peopled in the  - 
mountains and forests......... 700,000 
Phrygia .................. 17,740 Fairly large cities at Laodiceia 
and Apameia. Well peopled ex- 
cept in the northern portion and 
near the Lydian border but prob- 
ably lesa densely settled than the 
great river valleys............. 1,200,000 
Cibyra .... esce ss s... 2,500 Good agricultural land, and some 
industry ...... nr Sad qe 200,000 
Province of Asia...... ..... 48,969 4,600,000 
Bithynia and ....... tud acs 18,555 Several cities and fertile plains, 1,500,000 
Pontus ............. .... 12,225 a considerable amount of sparsely 
settled forests and mountains... 1,000,000 
Lycia ......... ee eee ...... 3,379 Much mountainous country but 
apparently thickly settled...... 200,000 
Pisidia and Pamphylia...... 8,515 Half a dozen populous cities, a 
. small but fertile plain, many hill 
TOWNS 4379 e reg S en 800,000 
Galatia ......-.. en Sw... 15,625 Few cities; a large part of the 
area, infertile and. given to graz- 
ing. Conditions were similar in 
Lycaonia and much of Cappadocia 500,000 
Lycaonia ........ e11...... 16,015 400,000 
Cappadocia ............... 33,515 900,000 
Pontus and Lesser Armenia.. 39,300 Many populous valleys, but much 
wooded and mountainous land 
inhabited by savage tribesmen.. 1,200,000 
Cilicia ................... 13,945 Pedias was populous; Tracheia 
rather sparsely settled, moun- 
tainous aud wooded...... usd 900,000 
Potel svccu dose deett 210,043 Total Population........ 13,000,000 
This estimate probably errs by being too small, for the 120,000 
of about 


square miles of Italy under Augustus supported a population 
20,000,000 (Res Gestae, 8), while Asia Minor, besides being larger, 
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was famed for equal wealth and fertility. It is not without interest 
to compare this estimate with the results of the Turkish census of 1935, 
the first census since the war of 1914-22 to reflect an approximate re- 
turn to normal conditions within the country. Subtracting from the 
grand total of 16,200,694 the population of European Turkey and of 
Armenia we get a total of 13,657,661 (Statesman’s Y ear Book, 1937, 
1370). Philippson noted that Caria must once have supported a con- 
siderably larger population than it does today ; and almost any traveller 
in Turkey can remark many regions which seem undeveloped and thinly 
peopled in comparison with the apparent resources of the soil, and the 
ancient evidence for towns and cities in them. Furthermore, according 
to the census of 1935 the population of Smyrna was 170,546 persons 
and no other city in the arca covered by the Roman provinces of Asia 
Minor exceeded 100,000 except Ankara. In ancient times, on the con- 
trary, Smyrna covered an area considerably larger than the modern 
city, and, as we have seen, must have had a population of about 200,000, 
a number exceeded by Ephesus and rivalled by Pergamum. It is pos- 
sible that the Roman provinces at the height of the empire had a 
population several millions more than the number tentatively suggested 
above. (I have used the measurements and ealculations of Beloch, 
Bevölkerung, and Bótteher, Einnahmen.) 


CHAPTER ITI 
INDUSTRY, LABOR, AND COMMERCE 


i [NDUSTRIES 


Textiles. This was the most important industry in Asia Minor, 
established long before the beginning of the Roman regime. Milesian 
woollens and Lydian embroideries were famous in the sixth century 
B. C. Hellenistic developments increased the number of productive 
centers and the range of territory in which commerce could be carried 
on. It also gave the towns of the interior of Asia Minor their oppor- 
tunity to begin production of finished goods on a large scale. The 
Roman peace carried on and intensified both processes. | 

Woollens. Almost everywhere that grazing was possible coarse woollen 
goods were probably spun into cloth by women of the individual house- 
holds for home and loeal use. This has been the poor man’s mode of 
clothing himself until quite recent times. The commercially important 
part of the industry relates to the processing of the fine wools of 
superior varieties of sheep kept for the sake of commercial production. 

Having discussed above the regions where these sheep were raised 
(chapter I), we now turn to list the chief centers for the production 
of woollen cloths and woollen garments. The early primacy of Miletus 
had made its products a proverb (Eustath., Dionys. Perieget., 823; cf. 
* Lana"! in P. W. and D. € S.), and in the Roman period its reputa- 
tion still remained high. We possess not only frequent references in 
the poets (e.g. Horace, Æp., I, 17, 30; Vergil, Georg., III, 306), but 
also mention of the publie wool of Miletus appropriated by Verres 
(Cie., Verr., II, 1, 86) and praise of its wool from Columella (VII, 
2, 8), Pliny (H. N., VIII, 190, next after two Italian brands; X XTX, 
33), and Clement of Alexandria (Paed., IL, 10, 111, 3). Its purple 
is praised by Pliny and listed in the Ediet of Diocletian. 

Among other early centers of production we may notice Percote, 
Palaescepsis, and Gambreium of Mysia, named by the Persian king 
to supply Themistocles with clothing and tapestries (eis arpopri xai 
ipariopov, Athen., I, 29 f). Mention should also be made of the attempt 
of Aegae of Aeolis to monopolize the whole produetion of her neighbor, 
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Olympus (Mnemos, XLVII [1919], 69ff, III B. C.), the Teian 
practice of buying wool from Miletus and of making their purple and 
white cloaks with it (A. M., XVI [1891], 292; cf. Anat. Stud., 380, 
III B. C.), and the attempt of Chios to concentrate some of the 
woollen trade there in the third and fourth centuries before Christ 
(Jahresh., XIV [1911], beibl., 52 ff.). Thus there grew up in the 
hellenistic period an active industry among the cities of the Ionian 
eoast, based on the availability of grazing grounds in the Erythraea 
and of purple dyes from adjacent murex beds (see above on the murex). 
If this continued into the Roman period, as it very probably did,' it 
was far overshadowed by the developments in Lydia and Phrygia. 
Although Phrygia was credited with the invention of embroideries 
(phrygionia, Pliny, H. N., VIII, 196; ef. Tertull., De cult. mul., I, 1; 
Isid., Orig., XIX, 22, 22; Plaut, Menaech., 426), from early times 
the hest examples of the art were Lydian (Lydus, De Mag., III, 64; 
ef. G. D. I., 5702, IV B. C.) ; so too were the red dyes and the tapes- 
tries popularly called Sardian. Pliny credits Sardis with the inven- 
tion of dyeing but probably means the first use of madder root for that 
purpose (H. N., VII, 196); Athenaeus mentions “ smooth-piled tapes- 
tries of Sardis " (yuXoramíboy X., XII, 514c; cf. VI, 255e) and blankets 
of Sardis red (II, 48b). It was this Lydian industry with its art of 
interweaving gold thread in the cloth that the Pergamene kings devel- 
oped at Pergamum and in their own workshops (S. I. G.?^, 1018) until 
Attalie curtains, tapestries, and vestments beeame one of the leading 
articles in a luxury trade (Anat. Stud., 380 ff. ; on their reputation and 
use at Rome after 189 B. C., see Pliny, H. N., XXXVII, 12; VIII, 
196; XXXIII, 63; XXXVI, 115; Verg., Culex, 62; Propert., III, 
18, 19; on aulaea, Val. Max., IX, 1, 5; Cic., Verr., IT, 4, 27; Propert., 
II, 82, 12; 13, 22; IV, 5, 21£.; Sil. Ital, XIV, 659). They probably 
produced cheaper garments as well Although the Roman government 
refused to operate the royal workshops, it is unlikely that the industry 
declined at Pergamum. A second-century (A. D.) inscription mentions 
a dyer, Menander, who acted as agent for the inhabitants of the Pas- 


+ Sheep of Erythrae and Clazomenae (Pliny, H. N., VIII, 191; Colum., VII, 2, 4; 
Vitruv. VIII, 3, 14); purple on the Ionian coast (Athen. XII, 539f; 528c); 
Phocaea and Colophon (Ovid, Met., VI, 8); Smyrna (Geog. Lat. Min., 117}; Coan 
wool (Eustathius on Iliad, 983, 35); Samian wool and tapestry (Athen., XII, 540c; 
Aelian, Nat. Anim., XII, 40; Clem. Alex., Protrept., II, 15); fullers at Mitylene 
(7. G., XII, 2, 271). 
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parite square (J. G. R. P., IV, 495). It certainly continued to flourish 
under the Empire elsewhere in Lydia, particularly at Thyatira, which 
grew to special prominence. We find here a guild of wool-dealers 
(Aavdpor, I. G. R. P., IV, 1252) and numerous dyers (I. G. R. P., IV, 
1239, 1242, 1213, 1250, 1265; ef. 1241; Buckler, R. Ph., XXXVII 
[1913], 315, no. 10; K. P., II, no. 118).^ Lydus (De Mag., IIT, 64) 
mentions the use of Paphlagonian realgar (sandarace) by Lydian 
dyers, while their purple-dyers had connections elsewhere. Lydia, the 
purple seller of Thyatira, whom St. Paul met at Philippi (Acts, XVI, 
14), bad a counterpart in Menippus of Thyatira at Thessalonica, who 
was honored by the purple-dyers there (Duchesne-Bayet, Miss. Mont. 
Athos, no. 83). We also have notices of wool-workers at Philadelpheia 
(I. G. R. P., IV, 1632, TII A. D.), a guild of clear-fullers ( ?y«Aay- 
vadeits) from eastern Lydia (K. P., ITI, no. 15), wool-dealers from. 
Saittae (K. P., II, no. 217, 145-6 A. D.) as well as from large centers 
like Ephesus (F. E., III, no. 63; Wood, Inscr. City and Suburbs, no. 
4), and dyers from Tralles (B. C. H., X [1886], 519, no. 16). Mysia 
yields a guild of fullers at Cyzicus (A. M., VII [1882], 252, no. 19) 
and a purple seller from Miletopolis (J. H. S., X XVII [1907], 61, 
no. 2). | 
By the Roman period the primacy had passed from Miletus to the 
distriet of Laodiceia with the adjacent cities of Hierapolis and Colos- 
sae—the former being a close rival, the other famous for her specialty, 
a dye-stuff of Colossene red. The chief passages are Strabo, XII, 8, 
16: “ The country-round Laodieeia produces sheep that are excellent 
not only for the softness of their wool, in which they surpass even 
Milesian wool, but also for its raven-black color, so that the Laodiceians 
derive splendid revenue from it, as do also the neighbouring Colosseni 
from the color which bears the same name." Compare XIII, 4, 14: 
“The water at Hierapolis is remarkably adapted also to the dyeing of 
wool, so that the wools dyed with the roots (madder) rival those dyed 
with the coccus (kermes) or with the marine purple” (see Pliny, 
H. N., VIII, 190; for the adjective Colossenus, X XI, 51). The riches 
gained from the glossy black wool of Laodiceia give point to the criti- 
eism of the writer of the Apocalypse (III, 17): “ Because thou sayest, 
‘JT am rich, and increased in goods, and have need of nothing,’ and 


2L. Robert has shown that Z. G. E. P., IV. 1208 has been wrongly read: the guild 
of garment sellers must be given up (E. Ph., III [1929], 1360). 
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knowest not that thou art wretched, and poor, and blind, and naked; 
I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest be 
rich; and white raiment, that thou mayest be clothed. . . .” There 
occurs here a guild of fullers, dyers(?), and makers of one-piece gar- 
ments, all associated with a market (Waltzing, III, no. 129:] évropiov 
[3 ¢pyacia] rev yvadélwy xai Bapéwv xai] ámAovpy|o]v; ef. I. G. R. P., 
IV, 863). Clothing of Laodiceia is mentioned by St. Jerome (Adv. 
Jovin., II, 21; ef. Geog. Lat. Min., 115), and the following articles 
are listed in the Edict of Diocletian: heavy cloaks or birri (one kind 
native, one an imitation of the Nervian manufacture), mantles or 
chlamydes, fine outer cloaks or chlanides (in imitation of weaves of 
Mutina), heavy cloaks to turn rain or paenulae, one-piece cloaks with 
clasps or fibulatoria (note the drAovpyot above), plain undergarments 
with a triple weave (two fine and one thick thread, frimiia) called 
Delmaticae, and plain tunics called paragaudes to which were added 
purple borders (cf. C. B., 40 ff.). Hierapolis yields less evidence re- 
garding materials but more regarding the workers who made them. 
We find here guilds of wool-washers, épwmAóra: (1. G. R. P., IV, 821), 
dyers, Badeits (Judeich, nos. 50, 195), purple-dyers, «opóvpoBáóo 
(4. G. R. P., IV, 816; 822; Judeich, nos. 133b, 227, 342), and besides 
these one of makers of tapestry, «xapoĝamırrai (Judeich, no. 342). 
Cichorius believes that the ¢pyacia 7 peppar) of Judeich, no. 227, was 
not, as Ramsay thinks, a Christian institution to take care of found- 
lings but a union of sheep growers (Judeich, 48; ef. 143; Poland, 
Gesch. Gr. Vereinswesen, 119). It may be only an association of the 
* foundlings " (@pérre:) themselves, who were numerous near the shrine 
of Apollo Lairbenus and had much the same status as freedmen (of. 
Pliny, Ad Traj., 65; 66). Acmoneia was another Phrygian center of 
importance (guild of fullers, I. G. E. P., IV, 643 — 1696; B. C. H., 
XIX [1895], 557, no. 3, found at Usak; but cf. 7. G. R. P., IV, 642). 
Pliny praises Galatian wool (H. N., XXIX, 33; cf. Strabo, XII, 
6, 1) and mentions its red dyes (IX, 141; XVI, 32; XXII, 8; cf. 
Tertull., De Pall., 4). From Pessinus comes special mention of infibu- 
latoria, cloaks with clasps, and trimita, stuff woven with two fine and 
one coarse thread (I. G. E. P., IIT, 228; Buckler, E. Ph., XI [1937], 
105 ff.); there is no evidence, however, that the person named Clau- 
dianus was a cloth merchant. The Expositio Totius Mundi indicates 
a lively business in clothing in Galatia (Geog. Lat. Min., 115: nego- 
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tiatur vestem plurimam).* The Edict of Diocletian sets a price for 
kermes dye of Nicaea. Tertullian speaks of vestments of Selge (De 
Pall., 3); and a guild of dyers existed at Sagalassus (7. G. R. P., TII, 
360). Cappadocian and Pontie tapestries are named in Diocletian’s 
Edict. We find a guild of fullers mentioned in a late inscription from 
near Sis (J. H. S., XI [1890], 236, no. 1). Purple of Cyprus had a 
good reputation (Isid., Orig., XIX, 28, 3) and its colored fabrics are 
referred to in the late empire (Vit. Aureliani, 19, 1, table covers; Vit. 
Claud., 14, 10, couch covers). 

The evidence collected above does not take account of the very wide- 
spread occurrenee of isolated wool workers, fullers, and dyers in the 
towns of Asia Minor. I interpret these as evidence not of industrial 
production on a large scale but of the presence in most towns of one 
or two experts who could find a living by supplying a local need (see on 
local industry and trade below). 

This evidence tells us little about the organization of the woollen 
industry. An inscription of Hierapolis (Judeich, no. 227) reveals that 
the guild of purple dyers had an executive council or proedria. In the 
guilds both of Hierapolis and elsewhere it is worth noting that, while 
there were wool washers, wool workers, fullers and dyers—that is, 
skilled workmen to prepare the wool for spinning and to treat the cloth 
afterward,—spinners do not appear at all and weavers only for fabrics 
of special difficulty such as tapestries or the one-piece garments 
(ámAovpyot). It seems probable that, as in England before the indus- 
trial age, spinning. and weaving were home activities, occupying the 
time of women and slaves of the various households. The prepared 
wool was brought in and the woven cloth taken to the skilled workmen 
for finishing. Finally, notice should be taken of the emporium at 
Laodiceia, in which the fullers, dyers(?), and makers of one-piece 
garments were all concerned: could it have been a central market, a 
sort of Laodiceian Cloth Hall (I. G. R. P., IV, 863; Walzing, III, 
no. 129) ? 

Rough blankets and cloaks of goat’s hair were being made in Lycia 
and Cilicia as early as the fourth century B. C. (Aristot., Hist. Anim., 
VIII, 28; Cice., Verr., II, 1, 95; Suidas, “ Kuüuxtos tpdyos,” and the 


s Note also a text from Merkez of the Haymana (J. H. S., XXXVIII [1918], 191; 
ef. Anat. Stud., 381, note 4): some green wool left in trust by Statilia: ZrareMa 


[Goa mpovobca mapalhryr wxi wl épéap mpáswor . . 
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references given above). There is no evidence of the ancient produc- 
tion of mohair from Angora goats. 

Linens. According to Herodotus (II, 105) the production of linens 
flourished only in Egypt and Colchis; Xenophon recommended fine 
Phasian flax for use in hunting nets (Ven., II, 4); and Strabo on the 
Colehian industry says (XI, 2, 17): “ The country makes linen in 
quantities and hemp. . . . Its linen industry has won fame far and 
wide, for they used to export linen outside." Production of flax was 
probably quite general before imperial times. Philostratus has Apol- 
lonius remark that it can be sown almost anywhere (Vit. Apoll., VIII, 
7, 5), but in the Roman period Cilicia was probably the most impor- 
tant center for the industry. ‘‘ The linen-workers " (Awovpyot) was a 
generic name for the lower classes at Tarsus, “ no small number ” (Dio 
Chrys, XXXIV, 21-3, wA5z0os oix óALyov). We find also a guild of 
linen workers at Anazarbus (I. G. R. P., IIT, 896, 136 A. D.), and 
in the late Empire a mausoleum for the union of linen-dealers of the 
port at Coryeus (M. A. M. A., III, no. 770). Clement of Alexandria 
remarked (Paed., II, 10) that Romans in his day bought linens no 
longer from Egypt but from Judaea and Cilicia (oix én ras ó0óvas ras 
an’ Alyómrov, dAAas Sé teas èx yas “EBpaiwy xai KiAikev éxropuiópevot y5s). 
The Edict of Diocletian lists as produets of Tarsus and of Alexandria 
near Tarsus (Alexandretta?) undergarments (8«XAgarxà) of various 
sizes and grades, mantles (dvagoAes), ribbons ($ax«dAu), hoods (xapa- 
«éóAAa), head bands (xeparodéonia), girdles (wepttspara), bandages 
(¢doxa), and sheets (owBóves xorrdpia). There is evidence that the 
weaving of both fine dnd coarse grades of linen, as well as of hemp, 
was not unimportant in the west. An inscription of Acgae mentions 
linens of Amorgus (K. P., I, no. 203); Pliny credits Arachne with 
the invention of linen weaving and of nets (H. N., VII, 196); and 
Pollux has these products coming from Sardis (V, 26). More impor- 
tant evidence, however, is the guild of linen workers at Thyatira 
(T. G. E. P., IV, 1226), towel weavers at Ephesus (S. E. G., IV, 541, 
Aevtwhavray), linen workers at Miletus (Waltzing, IIT, no. 167), and 
linen weavers at Tralles (P. A. S., I, 97, no. 8, Awo), while the 
Edict mentions a Trallian product, linen cushions (róàņ perà xpooxepa- 
Aaiov Tpaddavy). Besides these should be mentioncd the workers in 
tow (ovrmváðes) of Smyrna (J. H. S., LIV [1934], 75), the dealers 
in hemp of Ephesus (S. E. G., IV, 539; 541: xawaflápor), and the 
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workers in hemp at Cyzicus (Robert, Et. An., 202 ff.: [r]ois ry Aewéav 
«ómrovauw), Alabanda, and Mylasa (Pliny, H. N., XIX, 174). 

Silk and Cotton. Cos was renowned for her Coan vestments, the 
expensiveness of which made them a mark of luxury, while their 
diaphanous quality gave moralists a chance to rail. That the material 
was almost certainly a kind of silk is apparent from Aristotle's descrip- 
tion of its manufacture (Hist. Anim., V, 19): rà Bopßúxia ávaAsovat 
TOV yvvaukdv tives dvarnvdopuevat, k&mevra, ipaivovew: mpórg Šè A€éyerac piva 
ey Ko Ilau$óíA9 IlAáreo Ovyárgp. “ Certain of the women unwind and 
reel off the cocoons of these creatures and then they weave a fabric of 
them, a Coan woman, Pamphila daughter of Plateus, being credited 
with the first invention of the fabric” (cf. Pliny, H. N., XI, 76f.). 
These stuffs are frequently mentioned by the poets and moralists of 
the Augustan and Julio-Claudian periods, but not often thereafter 
(Propert., I, 2, 2: tenuis Coa veste movere sinus; Horace, Sat., I, 2, 
101; Tibull., II, 3, 53; 4, 29; Ovid, Ars Amat., II, 298; Seneca, De 
Benef., VII, 9, 5; Persius, V, 135; Lydus, De Mag., II, 13). Cotton 
played no important role, but the mention by Philostratus of Pamphy- 
lian cloth (Vit. Apoll., VIII, 7, 4) after a previous reference to a wool 
that grew wild on plants (:b:d., III, 15, 4) suggests that it grew in 
Pamphylia and was woven into cloth. 

The “ thorn-stuffs" of Cappadocia, woven from leaf fibres, pro- 
duced a fabric like haireloth (Strabo, III, 5, 10) which probably 
remained a curiosity. Asbestos from Cyprus was woven into lamp 
wicks; the lamp wick of “ Carpasian linen " on the Acropolis was com- 
posed of this material (Paus., I, 26, 7). We may quote the statement 
of Dioscorides (V, 188 W.): “ Amiantus stone is produced in Cyprus. 
It is like stypteria (an astringent earth) when it is broken up. This 
the people there work and make into woven fabrics garment-like in 
appearance." Pliny mentions a broom (genista) which gave a durable 
cord for fishing nets (H. N., XIX, 15), and withes for basketry (ibid., 
XVI, 177). 

Leather Goods and Parchment. The necessities of local trade account 
for the numerous isolated examples of tanners and shoemakers in the 
inscriptions of the various towns of Asia Minor and may also account 
for some of the guilds in the larger centers. It is probable, however, 
that Asia Minor produced for the general market some of the finer 
grades of finished leather. Pergamum was famous for the invention 
and production of parchment. 
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A line of Homer (Iliad, VII, 221, as quoted by Strabo, XIII, 4, 6): 
oxvrorépuy dy’ ápwrros "Y8g čv, “ far the best of workers in leather, who 
lived in Hyde,” points to an old Lydian industry. Cicero mentions 
hides from Cilicia (the province, Verr., II, 1, 95), and leather of 
Tralles is listed in the Edict of Diocletian (8, 1), probably a specially 
prepared ornamental kind. Other products mentioned are gilded san- 
dals of Patara (Lucian, Dial. Meret., 14, 2f.), Carian shoes (Schol. 
on T'heocr., 10, 85), and shoes of Colophon (Pollux, VII, 90; Hesych., 
s. v. * KoAoóówa ”). The chief evidence, however, is the mention of 
guilds. We find tanners and leather workers or shoemakers at Thya- 
tira (I. G. R. P., IV, 1216: Bvpeés), Mitylene (I. G., XII, 2, 109: 
of ri» okvr[]?y Téxvgv cpyatópevo.), Ephesus (F. E., II, nos. 80 and 81: 
owepyacia rAýbovs tavpewddwv), Attaleia of Lydia (J. G. E. P., IV, 1169: 
oxvrorézor), Philadelphia (L. W., 656: 4 iepà pvàh röv oxvréov), Apameia 
(I. G. R. P., IV, 790: vj X«vrg Wroreig), Cibyra (I. G. R. P., IV, 
907 : evvepyacta röv okvrofvpaéov), and Termessus (I. G. R. P., III, 442: 
oi xara nóv rTexvelrat oxuteis). We may also mention a saddler of 
Cyzicus (A. M., VI [1881], 126, no. 9: *Jopáóov) and another of 
Coryeus (M. A. M. A., III, 741). | 

Writing upon the skins of animals had long been known in Asia 
Minor; one ean mention references to it by Herodotus (V, 58) and 
Ctesias (Diod., II, 32, 4). It was probably some improvement in the 
preparation of the hides (making both sides suitable for writing?) 
rather than Egypt’s use of her monopoly of papyrus to eut off exports 
that gave Eumenes II of Pergamum credit for the invention of parch- 
ment and eventually gave the product the name Pergamena. Pliny 
(H. N., XIII, 70) says: Varro membranas Pergami tradit repertas, 
postea promiscue repatuit usus rei qua constat immortalitas hominum. 
* Varro says parchment was invented at Pergamum; and later the use 
of the substance which establishes men's immortality became widely 
extended " (cf. Isid., Orig., VI, 11, 1; Lydus, De Mens., I, 24; San- 
ders, Mich. Quart. Rev., 1938, 97-8). Its use in Rome may date from 
the second century B. C. (the visit of the librarian, Crates of Mallus ?) 
. and is mentioned by Cicero (Att., XIII, 24; ef. a quotation in Pliny, 
H. N., VIL, 85; of. P. W., XV, 1, 596 ff.), but was probably restricted — 
io expensive and de luxe editions (ef. Martial, XIV, 184; 186; 188; 
190). The name Pergamena appears in the Edict of Diocletian and | 
in an epistle of Jerome (ad Jovin. et Euseb., VII, 2). We do not 
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know whether Pergamum continued to lead in its manufacture, but 
we suspect that the Pergamene technique became generally known. 

A late notice (Geog. Lat. Min., 115) says that Caesareia Mazaca 
was an important market for furs, where they were sewn into garments 
(leporinam vestem et Babylonicarum pellium et illorum divinorum 
animalium formunsitatem). Glue was extracted from hides, ears, and 
other parts of animals. According to Pliny Rhodian glue was the best 
and most favored by physicians and painters (H. N., XXVIII, 
236); he also mentions a fish glue from Pontus (ibid. XXXII, 73). 

Baking. We have discussed above the processing of other natural 
produets—the making of salves and perfumes, the salting, smoking 
and pickling of fish (an industry shared by most of the ports of the 
Euxine and the Propontus), and the production of wine and oil  Im- 
portant primarily as a local industry was the baking of bread. Doubt- 
less the producers ground and baked the grain by simple primitive 
methods at home, and very large urban households were likely to have 
their own arrangements. But in large metropolitan centers bakers 
were almost a necessity, and in smaller cities at least & convenience, 
such as the oven and its keeper in many Turkish towns and villages 
today. We find mention of guilds of bakers at Ephesus (Anat. Stud., 
80, no. 1: Tobis áprox[ó]wovs) and at Thyatira (I. G. E. P., IV, 1244: 
oi dproxéra.); the bakers, Maximus and Dionysius, and their hired 
laborer, Callidromus, at Nicomedeia (Pliny, dd Traj., 74); a public 
bread-dealer at Sardis (Sardis, VII, 1, no. 166, III-IV A.D.: 
déprorwAav moAeTikoU), a municipal office which had arisen probably as 
a development of the regular concern of the municipalities with the 
food supply and had become a valuable privilege by the fourth cen- 
tury; and many isolated examples in various towns of bakers and 
bread-sellers. We find also at Ephesus a vózos rov $vparóv, “ place of 
the bread-mixers " (Jahresh., I [1898], beibl., 75); and in the inserip- 
tion referred to above the proconsul’s edict against the bakers on strike 
emphasizes their importance for the general welfare of the city (the 
text is quoted below under Labor). These conditions were probably 
not peculiar to Ephesus, since we find in the inscriptions of the small 
towns of Corasium and Corycus a total of seven bakers (M. A. M. A., 
III, 170, 228, 278, 321, 508, 615, 782). 

Besides these comes a lengthy list of references in Athenacus and 
elsewhere to the breads, cakes, and special dishes which were local 
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specialties of many of the towns of Asia Minor. These mention Samos, 
Chios, Rhodes, Parium, Erythrae, Teos, Magnesia on the Macander, 
Ancyra (panem divinum, Geog. Lat. Min., 115), Cappadocia, and 
Cyprus, with additional general praise for Lydian bakers and cooks 
(Athen., III, 112c). The recipes however were probably more export- 
able than the products. 

Metal Work. Since the word xeAxe», smith, designates workers 

both in bronze and in iron, it is hardly possible throughout the greater 

| part of the evidence available to distinguish between -the industrial 
production in these two metals. Since a smith or two is to be found 
in almost every town (15 in the epitaphs at Corycus, M. A. M. A., 
III), one can naturally assume that few objects in ordinary use—pots, 
kettles, rough tools, pegs, wedges, weapons, ete.—were imported in 
finished form, but that they were made by the local smith into the 
shapes desired by the customer. This is a process that can be observed 
in many Turkish towns today. For such purposes as these, as well as 
in heavier industries such as the building of ships, houses, and public 
buildings, it was better to shape the rough masses of metal to their use 
on the spot. One may note the bronze and iron that lay in the work- 
shops of the Cilician pirates (App., Mith., 96). Vespasian in 69 had 
arms manufactured in the important towns generally (Tac., Hist., II, 
82: destinantur validae civitates exercendis armorum officinis), while 
in the late Empire imperial factories and storehouses of arms (largely 
iron) were situated at Sardis, Nicomedeia, Caesareia Mazaca, and 
Irenopolis of Cilicia: (Not. Dig., Or., XI, 39). Cyprian copper and 
Pontie iron (i.e. of the Chalybes) were the kinds most favored in 
the East (see above; and Steph. Byz., s. v. “ AaxeBatuov " : the best iron 
for building purposes [eis rà vexrowu«à] was Sinopic and Chalybian, 
while Lydian iron was favored for rasps, swords, razors, and graving 
tools («is pivas xai paxaipas xal upia xai CvaTzpas). Whether the supe- 
riority of Lydian iron was due to its chemical eomposition or to the 
method of tempering in making the tools is not certain. It is possible 
that the greater difficulty of fusing iron made local industry in iron 
less prevalent than that in copper and bronze. 

The case was somewhat different with objects of special quality and 
with works of art. Particular localities could build up a reputation 
and a market for their products; often, however, it was the artist, not 
his product, that was imported or exported. Cyprus produced iron 
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weapons of special renown in the hellenistic period, the sword of 
Alexander (Plut., Alex., 32) and the coats of armor of Demetrius 
(Demet., 21), and in the late Republie Cibyra was especially noted 
for its chasing and embossing of iron (Strabo, XIII, 4, 17: Zov 8 
éorivy éy KiBtpg Tò tòv ai8ypov ropeícaÜa. padiws; cf. Cic., Fam., XIII, 21; 
Horace, Ep., I, 6, 38). 

Whether the early bronze industries of Chios and Samos continued 
to be active in the Roman period is not clear. Pergamene artists be- 
came famous in hellenistic times (C. A. H., VIII, 679 ff.), but the 
collection and study of the objects in bronze and other metals which 
they produced are yet to be made (see Anat. Stud., 883; cf. Kleinfunde 
aus Pergamon, 6 f£.).* Wo may note Martial's mention of iron strigils 
from Pergamum (XIV, 51). There was a guild of coppersmiths in _ 
Thyatira (I. G. E. P., IV, 1259: xaX]xes xaAxorówot). We also find | 
guilds of smiths at Sigeum (xaAxéov, C. I. G., 3639) and at Hierapolis 
(Judeich, no. 133), one of nailsmiths at Hierapolis (ibid.: ovvrexvia 
trav jÀokó[v]wv), and one of bed-makers at Tralles (Wien. Anz., 1893, 
94, no. 9: «Aevoz[y]ev) ; and it may be that some of the known guilds 
whose purpose has not been specified in the inscriptions were also of 
workers in bronze or iron. In hellenistic times production of weapons 
was a specialty at Cyzicus and Rhodes, doubtless as 2 result of the 
interest of both in the Black Sea trade (Diod., XX, 84, 4f.; Strabo, 
XIV, 2, 5), but there is no evidence that it remained important in 
Roman times. | 

Precious Metals. -It is probable that Phoenicia continued to lead in 
fine work in the precious metals, but Asia Minor was a not unimportant 
rival Besides a scattering of isolated goldsmiths and silversmiths in 
the various towns—for example 3 aurarii, 4 protaurarii, 6 chrysochoi, 
and one dealer in silver, épyvporpárgs, at Corycus, we find a guild of 
. Silversmiths and goldsmiths at Smyrna (S.I. G.°, 1263: 4 ovvepyacia 
Trav ápyvpokómeyv kai xpvcoxóov). On Demctrius, the silversmith of Ephe- 
sus, and his fellow-craftsmen we quote the passage from Act. Apost. 
(19, 24 ff.) : Anpyrpws yáp ms Óvópart, ápyvpokómos, mov vaoðs ápyvpoUs 
'AprépiBos mape(xero rois rexveitas ob« dAtyny épyaotav, ots avvaÜpotisas Kai roUs 
wept rà rowita épyóras «lev: “Avdpes, éríoragÜc dre èx raíTgs Tis epyacias jj 


ebmropía jpiv éorív. . . . “For a man named Demetrius, a silversmith, 


*See also F. Eichler, “ Zu Bronzen aus Ephesos,” Jahresh. XXIV (1928), 198 ff. 
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making silver shrines of Artemis, provided the craftsmen considerable 
profit, and called together them and the workmen in such crafts, 
and said, ‘Gentlemen, you know that from this business comes our 
affluence. . . ." 

Sinee no silver shrines or models of temples of this kind have been 
found (terra-cotta ones are common enough), Hicks suggested that 
vaods Towv was a mistake for vewrods, a temple warden (I. B. M., 578; 
ef. Expositor, I [1890], 401 £.), o£ which there were twelve at Ephesus, 
and that the business of the silversmiths consisted in making statuettes 
to be used as votive offerings, or possibly as mementos, by visitors to 
the famous temple of Artemis. The chance that silver shrines or 
models would be preserved is rather slight as compared to those in baser- 
materials. The passage, however, implies that there were a consider- 
able number of people interested in the business. I can make no clear 
distinction between the silversmith (épyvpoxómros), the craftsmen (rex- 
vēra), and the workmen in such crafts (revs wepi rà rowira épyáras) 
except that the latter two probably included workers in gold, gems, 
etc., perhaps even makers of sacred objects in bronze or terracotta, who 
appeared about the temple. Demetrius was evidently trying to rouse 
all whose interest would be affected by a Cocke in the prestige of 
Artemis. 

Since the group of statuettes in precious metals which formed part 
of the gift of C. Vibius Salutaris gives a good impression of an impor- 
tant part of the work of the goldsmiths and the silversmiths, I add a 
list giving the subject; material, and ancient weights, so far as we 
know them (F. E., II, no. 27, and p. 190; I. B.M., IV, no. *481): 


Subjects Materials Ancient Weights 
Trajan e ores KER ERA aK ee eS et silver 7 Ibs. 3oz. 
Plotina i2. e Peer eee ee silver 3 Ibs. 

Artemis .............0006 TUA gold 3 lbs. 

2 silver stags and other objects.... gilded 2 1bs. 10 oz. 5 gr. 
Sen eo deas uU a rere area ERN silver 4lbs. 2oz. 

Council ............. ——— Rs ; silver 4 lbs. 9 gr. 
Artemis with torch............... silver 7 lbs. 

The Roman people................ . silver 1 

Elders 66S ia err exui s ws i sues silver 2 

Artemis with torch EEA rer aces silver 7 Ibs. Doz. 7? gr. 
Equestrian order,............. Cms silver 81bs. 16 oz. 3(1) gr. 
Ephebelà oo ie 0.9 9 swe mace ewe’ silver ? 


Artemis with torch and phiale..... silver 


1 
Augustus ee ve ee ese »249" à $9-*85299»9 5»99»» silver ? 
The Tribe Sebaste...............- silver ? 
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Subjecta Materials Ancient Weights 
Artemia? ......... SERE VAR Rd Bilver f ? 
People of Ephesus?............... silver? T 
The Tribe of Ephesia?............. silver? t 
Artemib T . corso ERRARE Ed silver f 9 oz. 
The Tribe Careneia....... sci S CHR silver ? ? 3?gr. 
Artemis with torch................ silver ? 
Lysimachus ..................... silver ? ? 3g 
The Tribe Teia.......... E silver ? 
Artemis Se. zoe S e RSEVE ce. Y silver ? 3 oz. 14 gr. 
Euonymus 440.2294 s Soe eens — silver ? 
The Tribe Euonymus.............. silver 31bs. 34 oz. ? 
Artemis uui Wie esas eek silver? ? ? 
Pion sh tied 3 085a ep aie wa ais silver ? ? 
The Tribe Bembinata............. silver ? ? 


The total weight of the 29 statuettes was 111 lbs. 
To these he later added two others: 


Athena Pammusus _ silver with silvered base 7 Ibs. % oz. 8 gr. 
Concordia Augusta silver with gold ornaments and a silver base 6 lbs. 


Since these were to be borne in the public processions at the festi- 
vals of Artemis, they were much more magnificent than the average. 
They do, however, give some conception of the demand upon the indus- 
try for sacred objects both in Ephesus and in many other cities, accord- 
ing to the means of the temples or their benefactors. The secular 
demands for objects of art, as well as for plate and other articles of 
household furnishing and use, were not inconsiderable but of necessity 
supported only a luxury trade catering to wealthy households. We have 
early notices of Lesbian silver bowls (Herodot., IV, 61; Festus, 102, 
L.) and of Lycian. phialae (Pollux, VI, 97). Athenaeus mentions 
Rhodian goblets (XI, 469b; 472b; ef. 784d; Pollux, VI, 96), and a 
third-century list of fittings for an officer includes “a gold clasp with 
a Cyprian pin ” (Vito Claudii, 14: fibulam auream cum acu Cypria). 

Gems and Glass. Evidence for the cutting and polishing of gems 
or semi-precious stones is slight in spite of the variety of such stones 
to be found in Asia Minor (sce chapter I). Carian carbuncles were 
eut and polished at Alabanda (Pliny, H. N., XXXVII, 96). We find 
two gem cutters, «aióápv, at Corycus (M. A. M. A., III, 226, 289a) 
and one at Corasium (tbid., no. 118), and at Philadelphia of Lydia a 
Sardian who was a ring engraver, 8SaxrvAokoioyAó$os (I. G. R. P., IV, 
1648). From Magnesia under Sipylus comes notice of an association 
of makers of coral images, xogaAJuorAácrot, connected with an association 


of Smyrniots (C. I. G., 8408). 
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There is practically no evidence for the production of glass in Asia 
Minor before the late Empire; Phoenicia and Egypt continued to lead 
in this industry. Pliny however mentions the manufacture of a kind 
of glass at Alabanda (H. N., XXXVI, 62: idem [lygdinus Alaban- 
dicus] liquatur igni funditurque ad usum vitri), and in the late Empire 
a bMápos and three irpáípio are found at Corycus (M. A. M. A., III, 
591; 549b; 598). It is probable that knowledge of the technique of 
glass-blowing spread widely during the empire when glass became 
cheap (Strabo, XVI, 2, 25) and that there was local production wher- 
ever sands were available. But whether the glass found in Cyprus 
(Cesnola, 73) or the bits in Pergamum (Kleinfunde aus Pergamon, 
8, millefiori) were of local manufacture is not apparent. Harden 
assigns much of that from Cyprus to Egypt and some to Syria (Roman 
Glass from Karanis, 42, 49, and see index). It seems probable that 
glass was not an important commercial product in Asia Minor. 

Pottery. Local needs probably made the potter the most common of 
all artisans. There are 24 listed in the inscriptions of Corycus 
(M. A. M. A., III) and they appear constantly in inscriptions else- 
where, although the only association of potters known in Asia Minor 
is that at Thyatira (7. G. R. P., IV, 1205: oi «epaucis). Commercial 
production eonsistod mainly of three sorts: large jars intended to be 
containers for wine, oil, or grain; objects for table use (like Samian 
ware), of which there were finer and cheaper varieties; and statuettes 
and other works of art in terra-cotta. The large jars (amphorae, dolia, 
cadi) were probably niade where the products to be shipped in them 
were also produced. The stamped amphora handles on Thasian, Chian, 
Rhodian and Cnidian jars are our best evidence for the extent of their 
commerce in wine and oil in the hellenistie period. Apparently none 
but Cnidus continued to be important during the late Republic and the 
early Empire, if the chronology of the stamped amphora handles recently 
found in the Agora at Athens affords a safe indication of their general 
distribution (V. Grace, Hesperia, III [1934], 195 ff, and 206 for 
other literature). In their time the Rhedian, Thasian, and Cnidian 
jars spread far and wide, being found in Black Sea ports like Sinope, | 
in South Russia, in Carthage, Sicily, Egypt, ports of Greece (especially 
Athens), and extensively also at Pergamum and Delos. Their apparent 
disappearance in the imperial Roman period may reflect the rising 
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importance of Italian and of Spanish products (sec below). Pliny 
comments on the huge size of Chian jars (H. N., XXXVI, 59, quoting 
Cornelius Nepos; ef. Lucian, Ver. Hist., II; 40; Varro in Nonius, 
543; Pliny, H. N., XIV, 97; Horace, Sat., IT, 3, 115; Anth. Pal., 
XIII, 9). Other cities supplied large jars for their trade: Cos (Pliny, 
H.N., XXXV, 161); Lesbos (Ps.-Arist, Ausc. Mirab., 104); Colo- 
phon (Wileken, Griech. Ostraka, I, 758 ff.) ; Erythrae (Pliny, H. N., 
XXXV, 161; Athen, XI, 475c); Lydia (Athen, X, 432e); and 
Cilicia (Isid., Orig., X X, 6). 

Samian pottery (vasa Samia) became almost a proverb for cheap 
clay tableware (Plautus, Bacchides, 202; Stichus, 694; Captivi, 291; 
Ad Herennium, IV, 64; Cic., De Re Pub., VI, 2, 2; Murena, 75; 
Tibull, II, 3, 47-8; Lact., Inst., I, 18, 22; Gell, N. A., XVII, 8, 5; 
Tert., Apol., 25; Auson., Epig., 2; Isid., Orig., XX, 4, 2 ff.). The 
most important literary reference comes from Pliny (H. N., XXXV, 
160). who says that “ Samian wares are still regarded highly for table 
use " (Samia etiam nunc in esculentis laudantur); and, among several 
Italian and Spanish productions, he mentions the goblets (calices) of 
Pergamum and the wares of Tralles (habent et Trallis ibi opera sua), 
* since in this way too peoples win honor, and these objects also are 
borne hither and yon over sea and land, the potters’ shops becoming 
famous." Waagé has argued that the original Samian ware was sim- 
ply 2 dark wheel-made pottery in shapes of metal ware (Antiquity, 
1937, 46 ff.) but stamped red ware of micaceous clay is also called by 
this name and continued to be produced from hellenistic times until 
the late Empire. Preceding and contemporaneous with these were the 
so-called “ Pergamene Wares " which also continued to be produced all 
through the imperial period. Both kinds are found widely distributed 
inside and outside of Asia Minor and were manufactured at a con- 
siderable number of centers, since Waagé has found evidence for what 
may be called regional fabrics. In spite of Pliny’s statement and the. 
discoveries at Candarh (A. M., XXXVII [1912], 344 f.) it remains 
doubtful if Pergamum itself was especially important. As for Tralles, | 
confirmation of Pliny's statement, otherwise lacking, may be found 
in the wares from Colophon-Notium stamped “ From Caesarcia ” 
(B.C. H., XLVII [1923], 384 f). This was the name of the city 
from 26 B. C. until after Nero. There are reports of finds at Pricne, 
Samos, Ephesus, Tarsus, places in the interior like Mal Tepe (J. H. 8S., 
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XIX [1899], 64 ff.) and Alişar, and elsewhere in Asia Minor, with a 
scattering of Asia Minor material at Athens, Corinth, Olbia, Antioch, 
and in southern Palestine. Strong Italian influences appear in many 
of the wares of imperial date, and there is a fair number of examples 
of Italian or Gaulish importations. See Iliffe, Quart. Pal. Dept. Antiq., 
VI (1936), 4 ff.; Comfort, Jour. Amer. Orient. Soc., LVIII (1938), 
30 ff., and the publications cited there. On Italian Sigillata Ware and its 
dissemination, see Comfort’s section in Vol. V. Other centers we may 
mention are Rhodes (Athen., XI, 500b, seyphi; 485e, 497f, 502e; Pol- 
lux, VI, 96; probably not important under the empire), Chios ( Athen., 
XI, 480e; cf. I, 3 £.), Cnidus (Athen. I, 28e; Lucian, Lexiph., T; 
Amores, 11), Phocaea (Luc., Lexiph., 7). Tenedus eked out its slender 
resources with sales of cheap pottery (Plut., De vit. aer. al., II, 1009, 
ed. Didot; Dio Chrys, XLII, 5). One may mention also the ware of 
Rhosus of Cilicia, a sample of which Atticus expected Cicero to send 
him (Att, VI, 1, 13: Rhosiea vasa mandavi . . . quid te in vasis 
fictilibus appositurum putem ?). 

Terra-cotia. A terra-cotta industry which attained some prominence 
in hellenistic times and continued active into the Roman period was 
the manufacture of moulded statuettes. Outside of Asia Minor those 
of Tanagra were most famous; in Asia Minor those of the closely related 
eenter of Myrina of Aeolis. The moulds could of course be copied and 
the forms reproduced almost anywhere. We have evidence of similar 
products from Tarsus of Cilicia, from Smyrna, Pergamum, and other 
sites. The discoveries in Myrina give the best indication of the char- 
aeter of what was a rather widely established industry. The signatures 
there give us cvidence for 23 different workshops, while differing sig- 
natures on objeets made from similar moulds reveal how forms were 
copied. The workshops of Myrina flourished particularly in the second 
century B. ©., but production of statuettes continued into the second 
century of the Empire. At Tarsus the story is much the same, but 
the new cxcavations have brought to light statuettes dating from later 
imperial times. (See particularly, Pottier and Reinach, La Nécropole 
de Myrina, esp. 180f.; and for dates and later bibliography, Burr, 
Terracottas from Myrina; on Tarsus, D. W., IV A, 2, 2487; and 
A.J. A, XX XIX [1935], 528 ff.; XLI [1937], 286.) 

Stone-Cutters and Sculptors. Probably no community was without 
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skilled stone-cutters for the necessary work upon public buildings, for 
the cutting of inscriptions, for the cutting and adorning of grave reliefs, 
and for many other purposes. Building ag an industry requiring 
skilled workmen will be discussed below; the organization of tho quar- 
ries has been discussed above. Makers of grave reliefs are identified 
by their signatures in various regions of Asia Minor (sec Lówy, pp. 
253-62, 270-273; J. R. S.. XIV [1921], 69, no. 100; XV [1925], 
156, no. 144; 173, no. 167). A good example of a stone-mason’s shop 
which produced a number of notable pieces is that of the family of 
Zelas of Cotvaeium. Pieces of their work have been found both there 
and at Aezani, Thessalonica( ?), and Altin Tas on the Tembris estates 
(J. R. S., XV [1925], 157 f.). It is probable that the business flour- 
ished in many large centers, for we find definite types from Aezani and 
signed reliefs from centers in Isauria, to say nothing of the signatures 
of Andromachus (ibid. no. 147), Helios, Asilas, and Asclepas (of 
Corniaspa) from Cotyaeium itself (Löwy, 272). Men of Docimium, 
presumably skilled workers in marble, are found in many places— 
Antioch, Laodiceia, Apollonia, Hierapolis, in Bithynia and at Iconium. 

The works of the various schools of sculptors also attained some 
commercial importance. In the nature of the case the works remained 
individual in character, and each article is in all probability signed by 
its maker. A study, however, of the signatures of artists, the prove- | 
nance of the objects signed, and the place of origin of the artists, where 
that is also given, indicates that the general tendency was to import 
the artist rather than his works. This practice would itself limit 
greatly the industrial product of sculpture from any one center. The 
best days of the artistic workshops of Rhodes were over before the 
Roman imperial period. Few of the sculptors whose names are to be 
found in Löwy’s collection, in I. G., XII, 1, or in Maiuri's Nuova 
Sylloge arc to be dated after the second century B. C. From the second 
and first centuries B. C. there are signatures in Lówy from Cyzicus, 
Lesbos (a Tenedian), Pergamum, Chios (a Sardian), Samos, Halicar- 
nassus (an Oroandian), Rhodes, and Trysa of Lycia. In tho same 
period we find an Olynthian at Mytilene, Ephesians, a Samian and a 
Mallote at Delos, an Antiocheian (on the Maeander) at Melus, and 
Archelaus of Priene at Rome. Similarly under the Empire (ibid., 
250 ff.) come signatures from Halicarnassus, Alabanda, Sagalassus (no. 
359), Baris (a Seleuceian, of Pisidia?), Salamis of Cyprus. There 
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is also evidence of an Ephesian at Athens aud of artists of Aphrodisias 
in Rome, Tibur, Pisaurum, perhaps elsewhere in Italy, Syracuse, Olym- 
pia, and Crete. Many more examples of the importations of artists 
have been found since Liwy’s book, but these will suffice as examples. 
Even if the schools of Rhodes, Pergamum, Smyrna, Ephesus, and 
Tralles continued to produce for a time, the movements of the artists 
were equally important for the production of sculptures. 

Aphrodisias of Caria in imperial times provides a good example of 
these two tendencies operating together. The city was the home and 
training ground for a school of sculptors important during the empire * 
and especially important under the Antonines. A list of tomb equip- 
. ment at Hypaepa (K. P., III, 89, no. 117) includes fysa "AdpoBewrtaxá 
* statuettes of Aphrodisias.” Hence a phrase in C. I. G., 2783, at 
Aphrodisias itself, describing the gifts of Carminius Claudianus: 7à 
&yáApara mápyra Tà éy rois Epyots xal rods dv8piavras otko[Olev xareckevaxóra, 
may mean that he “ built all the sacred images and the statues in his 
publie works " not “ at his own expense " but “ from his own house " ; 
and Claudianus himself may be either the owner of a workshop or the 
possessor of many statues. A certain Dionysius of Aphrodisias is 
described as “incomparable in the plastic art" (dovvepe[roy yevó]pevov 
[rep viv] xAcon[xyw réx]vwv, C. B., 189, no. 72). Sculptors of Aphro- 
disias were leaders in the art. We know the names of Zeno (whose 
works have been found in Rome, Crete and Syracuse; Lówy, 364- 
367), of Polyneices, Atticianus, and another (probably all at Rome; 
ibid., 371-373), of Aristeus and Papias from Tibur (369), of Mnes- 
theus at Pisaurum (370), and of Cornelius from Olympia (368). 
(See also Toynbee, The Hadrianie School, XXV, for bibliography.) 
Thus we have clear evidence both of the production at Aphrodisias and 
of the movement of the artists from this to other centers. It is prob- 
able that Tralles provides another example (see P. W., VI A, 2, 2128, 
on the finds; and on the sculptors, 2116). 

Many temples and other publie buildings demanded the exercise of 
tho seulptor's art. It will be noted how many of the buildings men- 
tioned in tho survey of the cities were given by their donors “ with all 
equipment" or “all adornment.” The architectural mouldings and 


* See in the Illustrated London News, Dec. 18, 1937, 2 brief report and deseription 
of a fine seulptured frieze of a portico in the agora of Aphrodisias (built under 


. Tiberius}. 
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adornment of such temples as those preserved at Ancyra or Aezani and 
the decoration of the fincr gymnasiums, markets, and baths in the 
larger cities gave employment to many artists or skilled craftsmen. 

The description of an altar and gifts offered to Apollo Cisauloddenus in an inscrip- 
tion found at Smyrna (S.1. G.^, 996) gives a good example of some of the finer work 
in stone, wood, and iron: ‘ Apollonius Sparus, son of Metrodorus, father of Apol- 
lonius, the ex-priest of Helius Apollo of Cisaulodda dedicated to the god and the city 
kis constructions and received by decree the right to list them upon the stele. These 
are 1) the god, upon a marble base; 2) the table beside the god of Lesbian stone 
with sculptured griffins for its feet; 3) the slab of marble in front of it for the use 
of sacrificants; 4) a square incense burner wrought of Teian stone, with an iron 
fire-pot; 5) a marble cult image of Artemis on a millstone parastade; 6) cult image 
of Men on a marble base; 6) a square, many-colored offering table; 7) a marble altar 
with the eagle of Zeus on it; 8) a shrine made of wood, with roof-tiles, doors, and 
locks, in which are seated upon a platform cult statues of Pluto Helius and Kore 
Selene, clothed, with a wooden veil-box in the form of a shrine and a veil of linen; 
on either side of the entrance an altar of Phocaean stone; a swathed and gilded box 
for the collection and for the procession of the deities; paved areas and upon them 
a portico built and tiled as a residence for the sacred slaves and the servants of the 
god, the foundation and substructure of the precinct in a square with chips of stone 
where it is level; 9) eight iron weapons beside the god for decoration. 


Shipbuilding. There remain for discussion the two industries de- 
pending on many of the others, the building of ships and the building 
of public buildings. We have listed above the ports of Asia Minor 
from which the Romans had collected navies during the wars of the 
republican period and have referred to the shipbuilding of the pirates 
(pp. 572; 521). In Chapter I of Part II there is also a survey of 
the regions where the best ship timber was to be found: namely, the 
south coast of the Euxine, portions of Cilicia, and the island of Cyprus. 
It was natural that these regions should also be most important for the 
building of ships, though we must not overlook the fact that consider- 
able amounts of timber were exported to ports elsewhere (e.g. to 
Rhodes) and used in the dockyards there. The early importance of 
Cyprus had perhaps declined somewhat by Roman imperial times be- 
cause of diminution of the wood supply (Strabo, XIV, 6, 5); but 
Strabo mentions dockyards at Lapethus (XIV, 6, 3), and the Cyprian 
vessel remained a general term for sea-going ships (Horace, Odes, I, 
1, 13, trabe Cypria; Pliny, H. N., VII, 208). In later times Ammi- 
anus could say (XIV, 8, 14): tanta autem tamque multiplici fertilitate 
abundat rerum omnium eadem Cyprus ut nullius externi indigens 
adminiculi indigenis viribus a fundamento ipso carinae ad supremos 
usque carbasos aedificet onerariam navem omnibusque armamentis in- 
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structam mari committat. “ This same Cyprus is so fertile and abounds 
so in riches of every kind, that without requiring any external assist- 
ance, it can by its own native resources build a merchant ship from 
the very foundation of the kecl up to the top sails, and send it to sca 
fully equipped with stores." In the Expositio Totrus Mundi these 
resources are named: wood, copper, iron, pitch, and flax for the sails 
and cables (Geog. Lat. Min., 124). The chief passages relating to 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Lycia have been discussed above (see Strabo, 
XIV, 5, 3; 5, 6; XII, 7, 8; App., Mith., 96; Pliny, H.N., XVI, 137; 
XIII, 52). Strabo takes special notice of the vavmfye, shipyards, at 
Side (XIV, 3, 2). It is not surprising to find him mentioning the 
veópu, dockyards, at Caunus (XIV, 2, 3), near the forests of the 
Carian Taurus, from which Rhodes also had probably drawn much of 
her supply of timber and wood. The latter was credited with the 
invention of celetes (Pliny, H. N., VII, 208; Isid., Orig., XIX, 1); 
and her naval construction, though probably of no great importance 
after the siege in 43 B. C., is mentioned by Strabo ( XIV, 2, 5) and 
recalled by the unknown author of the Rhodian speech in the Aris- 
tidian corpus (XXV, 3). Suidas refers to small boats of Cnidian 
make (s.v. 'Na&ovpyijs xévÜapos"). Antandrus was once a ship- 
building center of importance (Thue., IV, 52, 2 f.; Xen., Hell., I, 1, 
25; ef. Verg., Aen., III, 6) because of its proximity to the timber of 
Mount Ida, and may have remained so (Strabo, XIII, 1, 51). 

The greatest activity, however, was supported in the ports of the 
Propontis and the Euxine by the almost inexhaustible forests of 
Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus and by the proximity of the Pontic 
iron mines. Arrian (Peripl., 5, 2), à propos of a ship that had been 
broken to pieces on the beach, says: “ Everything was saved, not the 
sails only and the nautical gear and the crew, but the nails too and the 
wax was scraped off, so that we lacked nothing for the construction 
except ship timber, of which there is, as you know, a very great abun- 
danee in Pontus." According to Strabo there were more than 200 
shipsheds at Cyzicus (XII, 8, 11: vewootxous wAetovs röv Scaxeciwv). 
Pontie shipbuilding during the civil wars has been diseussed above; 
we may note some general references in Polyaenus (VII, 21, 2) and 
Strabo (XII, 3, 12), and mention Catullus! skiff (4), which was made 
in Amastris from timber of Cytorus. Citations of shipowners (vavxXypot, 
navieularii) usually refer rather to commercial than to shipbuilding 
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activity; the few isolated examples from Asia Minor, however, may be 
significant, since the provinces of Asia Minor contributed little to the 
imperial grain supply, in which the navicularii were chiefly interested 
and to the safe carriage of which they owed their privileges (P. W., 
XVI, 2, 1899 ff.). Of these we find examples at Cyzieus (J. H. 8., 
XXIV [1904], 401; A. M., XIV [1889], 58, no. 5), at Nicomedeia, 
where they had a precinct and house (7. G. R. P., III, 4, 70-71 A. D.; 
cf. C. I. G., 3778; P. W., XVII, 1, 473, 481), Cius (C. I. G., 3733, 
a Tyrian), Tieium (Robert, Ef. An., 272), Amastris (another house, 
B. C. H., X XV [1901], 36), Sinope (B. C. H., XLIV [1920], 354; 
ef. in the Tauric Chersonese, Latyshev, IV, 72), Chios ( R. E. G., X LIT 
[1929], 36; A. M., XIII [1888], 169, no. 10a), Aperlae of Lycia 
(B. C. H., XVI [1892], 306), Corasium (M. A. M. A., ITI, 179), and 
Coryeus (ibid., 241b, 342, 663, 680, the last also a wine merchant). 
At Corycus we also find three shipbuilders (vavaryoi, M. A. M. A., ITI, 
502, 535). It is probable that this town was typical of many of the 
ports of the whole country. 

Building. As the survey of the cities shows; the first two centuries of 
the empire saw the erection of many publie buildings. The extent and 
nature of private building continues to be practically unknown. Apart 
from this, the survey yields a reasonable indication of the extent and 
eharacter of building activity, while the discussion of natural resources 
in Chapter I reveals how available were the various materials—stone, 
marble, clay for burnt brick, terra-cotta revetments, tiles, etc., as well 
as timber for simpler construction. We are much less well informed 
regarding the organization of the industry and the prices of materials, 
but it is probable that the system revealed by certain inscriptions of 
Stratoniceia of Caria, Miletus, and Pergamum is to be regarded as 
typical for all the chief cities. The work upon a building was not 
carried on by a contractor who in turn found the workmen and the 
materials, but by the public overseers who had to deal separately for 
their materials (Dio Chrysostom at Prusa went to the quarries himself 
in order to be assured of the quality, XL, 7) and with the individuals 
ox groups of workmen. This is well illustrated by an inscription of 
Miletus relating to the building of the theatre (Buckler, Anat. Siud., 
84 ff.) : of olxoddpoe ol cepi "E... ..... vt... "Exiyovoy, épyoAáfjot rot pépovs 
ToU Oedrpov ob épyemwrare ô apodiyrys [Ge]od OvAmavds "Hpos, épyobore ó 
dpxeréxrav Mavédiros, tà evjpa [va «lat rà rer[p]dera xarà räv xetóvov mepu- 
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Adow, kal éveykoso [5s 4] dAAqv épyo8ocíav axérravrac ; “ Should the builders 
associnted with E......... Epigonus—being the contractors for that 
part of tho theatre in which Ulpianus Heros, the interpreter of the god, 
superintends and Menophilus, the architect, gives out the work——execute 
the arching and vaulting over the columns? and should they consider 
employment given by their native city or employment of some other 
kind?" Apparently a group of workmen with Epigonus as foreman 
or representative had contracted to erect the arches on the columns in 
the upper tier of the theatre and the vaulting between the arches and 
the rear wall. For some unknown reason, perhaps a grievance, or, 
more likely, hearing of more lucrative work elsewhere, they considered 
leaving, but first put this question to the oracle of Didyma. We have 
here the chief elements in the system: the workmen, their representa- 
tive, the public overseer and the public architect. A fragmentary 
inscription of Pergamum (ibid., 33 f.) implies the same system; so too 
a late inscription at Sardis (ibid., 36 ff.), except that conditions in the 
late Empire tightened the system of guilds and lessened the freedom 
of labor. From Stratonieeia of Caria comes notice of a gift of 200,000 
dr. to pay wages for the “ Strangers’ Court " (Sets 75 warpiée is pjio80Bociay 
Zevexod Sixacrypioy dpyvpiov < "o, B.C. H., XV [1891], 200; XXVIII 
[1904], 39). 

In the lists of buildings in the survey of the cities I have mentioned 
the few items of information we possess about their total cost. Infor- 
mation on the cost of materials and of labor is too slight to be of use 
for estimates. An especially valuable inscription of Ephesus, however, 
contains a list of contributions by fishermen and fish dealers for the 
erection of a toll house (Jahresh., X XVI [1930], beibl., 51 ff., Nero). 
As the various contributions, whether in cash or in materials, are 
arranged according to amount, we can draw the following conclusions: 
that 4 smull pillars (it was apparently a small and inexpensive build- 
ing) probably cost 200 d.; 100 cubits of paving with Phocaean stone 
in the court cost no more than that; 300 roof tiles (xepapi8as) cost 50 d. ; 
200 building brick cost 25 d. ; 100 cost 20 d. ; and the conduits (óAévas) 
also eost 20 d. Such would be the general scale of prices on a small 
and simple building in the first century. A more pretentious building 
would of course involve a more expensive scale. Thus in J. G. R. P., 
IV, 1481 the gift of 52 cymbellite columns for the Palmarium at 
Smyrna was apparently valued at 10,000 d., or approximately 200 d. 
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a column. This sum would include a not inconsiderable item for 
cartage from Phrygia. Phocaean stone or Teian marble brought only 
a short distance by sea would cost much less. Contributions for the 
building of a theatre of Tlos of Lycia, 200 feet wide and with 34 rows 
of seats, amounted to 27,100 dr. or more. The list may be incomplete 
(T. A. M., TI, 2, 550-551, late I B. C.). 

Conclusion. From this review of the industrial activity of Asia 
Minor we can conclude that the achievements of the hellenistic age both 
in production and technique were carried on undiminished into the 
Roman empire. With the development of the interior the points of 
greatest activity tended to change from the islands and the coastal 
cities to inland centers like Thyatira, Laodiceia, and Aphrodisias, but 
the great cities at the heads of the main routes either maintained their 
ground or advanced. It becomes apparent also that the great bulk of 
industrial production apart from textiles, ships, and a number of luxury 
products (objects of art and the like) was primarily intended to satisfy 
local or merely regional needs and depended upon the efforts of indi- 
vidual workmen in their own small shops. This impression is strength- 
ened by the frequent mention in the notices of buildings of workshops 
in porticoes and other public buildings where individual craftsmen 
could make and display their wares under a customer's eye. See, for 
instance, the portico with workshops for rent built by Dio of Prusa 
(p. 000), also those at Thyatira (I. G. R. P., IV, 1189; R. Ph., III 
[1929], 136 f. ; K. P., II, 56, no. 17), at Tralles (B. C. H., I [1877], 
55), and at many other places. It will receive further confirmation 
from the discussion of labor and commerce below. 


li. LABOR 


Slavery. It has been shown above that agricultural slavery was of 
slight importance in Asia Minor though serfdom continued in a number 
of regions, and that the supply of extra labor necded on the land in all 
probability came from the villagers and the labor rents of tenants (pp. 
640; 692). Slavery in industry was equally conspicuous by its absence. 
The individual artisans or the members of the guilds and their few 
known helpers were free men, and none or very few are known to be 
slaves or freedmen. Thus the Nicomedeian bakers, Maximus and 
Dionysius, hired their assistant, Callidromus, as if he were a frec man 
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(quibus operas suas locaverat, Pliny, Ad Traj., 74). Such artisans 
and traders as we know from Sardis are all free men (VII, 1, 56, 94, 
159, 167, 169; cf. 168). This condition also existed in Philadelpheia 
(K. P., I, 36, no. 60, and references there), Thyatira, Ephesus, Smyrna, 
and in the rest of the cities of the west. In Cilicia the linen workers 
and their associates at Tarsus appear to be free men (Dio Chrys., 
XXXIV, 23), and there were practically no slaves among the dealers 
and craftsmen of the late Empire at Corycus (M. A. M. A., III, and 
see below). It is possible that few men of slave or freedmen rank 
would appear in inscriptions at all, although it may be that they did 
have a place among the assistants of craftsmen and guild members 
who have become known. One would, however, expect to find more 
evidence of this if slaves fulfilled an important role in industry or 
formed a considerable proportion of the skilled craftsmen (see Wester- 
mann, P. W., Suppl.-bd. VI, 1022 ff.). The occurrence of strikes — 
also indicates that free labor did not have to fear the eom ponpon of 
slaves (see below). 

On the other hand there is no doubt that slavery existed. Not only 
does a scattering of slaves and freedmen appear among the inscrip- 
tions of all regions but we have some specific information from Per- 
gamum, Thyatira, and Rhodes. The famous passage of Galen (V, 49, 
ed. Kübn, quoted, p. 812) implies that there were as many as 40,000 
slaves in Pergamum, or about 1 in 3 of the adult population excelu- 
sive of * residents." At Thyatira a slave dealer, ewparéumopos, received 
honors from the dealers in the slave market (oi rov erarapíov épyacrai) 
and the middle men (po£evgrai aopárov, I. G. R. P., IV, 1257). There 
are two instances of requests for relief from the burden of the five 
percent tax on manumission—one from Thyatira, made apparently on 
behalf of all Asia (I. G. R. P., TV, 1236), and one from Rhodes 
(Annuario, IT [1916], 147). If, however, slaves were little used 
either in agriculture or in industry, the large number attested for 
Pergamum and probably existent in many of the other cities must 
have been used chiefly for household service; it is true that the great 
majority of the slaves and freedmen that are mentioned in inscrip- 
tions did belong to this class. If half of the 40,000 were women and 
so almost certainly domestics (apart from a few skilled weavers or 
embroiderers; cf. the royal seamstresses), it becomes easier to divide 
the men among the occupations of domesties, personal agents, clerks or 
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secretaries, civic servants including clerks in the public offices, and the 
menial laborers used in the cleaning of baths and streets or in private 
services where rough, unskilled work would do. The sporadic occur- 
rence of guilds of porters (see below) throws some doubt on the impor- 
tance of the last group. Industrial production in Asia Minor depended 
mainly upon the labor of free men, a notable contrast with conditions 
in Italy of the same period. 

Guilds. These free men tended to form associations, of which two 
types interest us here—the industrial guilds and the associations of 
traders. There follows a list of these arranged geographically. 


Cyzicus: Fullers, A. M., VII (1882), 252, no. 19: auvedple rév [y]rapéwr, 

Porters of the harbor, Waltzing, III, no. 137: cuvedplw ray caxkoQóporv Myueviróv, 
found at Panderma. 

Porters stationed near the weigh house, A.M., VI (1881), 125, no. 8: avuvrebpie 
TO[» cakxoópor r&v dr] ToU perpyrov. 

Fishermen, J. H. S., X XIV (1904), 32, no. 48: aevvebópio rjör ddr. 

Society with officials, whether commercial or merely religious is not clear, A. M., 
X (1885), 205, no. 30; Michel, 1225, date uncertain. 


Parium: Society perhaps of fishermen, perhaps Isiac like the one at Callipolis 
(below), A. M., IX (1884), 63; X (1885), 207, date uncertain. 


Sigeum: Smiths, C.I. G., 3639 add: 4 cupBlwois [TO]» XxaXxées, Roman period. 


Callipolis: Fishermen (7), I. G. E. P., I, 817: officials, archones, dictyarchs, telo- 
narchs, pilots, watchers, float-releasers, secretary, lembarchs, and sailors. It may 
be a group of worshippers of Isis. 


Mitylene: Fullers, I. G., XII, 2, 271: rà» *yva$óéwr, date uncertain. 
Leather workers, 7. G., XII, 2, 100: oi rà» oxurc[xh]v réxvny épyalióluero:, date 
uncertain. 


Pergamum: The dwellers in Pasparite Square, probably dyers, I. G. R.P., IV, 
425, c. 150 A. D.; a dyer among them. 


Smyrna: Silversmiths and goldsmiths, C. Z. G., 3154: 4 cwvepyacía Tí» dpryvpo- 
Kxóxæv kal ypucoxáówv, Roman period. 

Flax workers, J.H.S., LIV (1034), 75 1.: rà cupfidoce rev curmvdiav, IT A.D. 

Porters stationed in the publie square, A.J.A., I (1885), 140: rots gpoprayois 
Tois wepl roy Beixoy, late II A. D. 

Porters, worshippers of Asclepius, Z. G. R. P., IV, 1414: gopriyyois 'AekNgmiac rats, 
early III A. D.; cf. Wilhelm, Wien. Ang., LXI (1924), 115. 

Fishermen, Waltzing, III, no. 150: evrepyacía kvproßóħwv, III A.D. 

Ferrymen(?), I. G. E. P., IV, 1427, date uncertain. 


Chios: Ferrymen, R.E. G., XLII (1928), 35: oi wopOueis; ibid.: ol wopduetorres 
els "EptOpas, I B. C—I A. D.; cf. B. C. H., LVII (1933), 539. 

Artisans and another group whose name is lost, E. E. G., XLII (1929), 36: «Jai 
ol xe:poréxvat, cf. Jahresh., XIV (1911), beibl., 54, I B. C. i 

Shipowners and merchants of the harbor, R. E. G., XLII (1929), 36 f.: of vadnrnpor 
k[al of] éri rod Muévos épylarral], I B.C.-I A. D.; ef. ibid., 32 and 37, on I. G., XII, 
8, 16, which was brought to Lemnos from Chios: [ol vav«Anpor «lat of épyyaa ai. 
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Ephesus: Bakers, Anat. Stud., 30 ff.: rovs dproxémaus, II A. D.; rónroşs Tay *"PupuaTu» 
(i.e. bread kneaders), Jahresh. I (1898), beibl., 75. 

Wine-dealers?, F. E., II, no. 74: Veturius Rhodo contributed to buying a wine 
cellar by decree of a society (collegium), I B. C. 

Wool-dealers, Waltzing, III, no. 140: cvvepyacla ră» ^arapiwv, o. 150 A. D.; S. B. G., 
IV, 64le: épiowwóv, c. 200 A. D. 

Towel-weavers, S. E. G., IV, G4le: Xewrivóarró», o. 200 A.D. 

Hemp-dealers, S. H. G., IV, 539: xarraBapíos Trois dv Trj ZepBeckiov arog; ef. 541b, 
c. 200 A. D. 

Garment-sellers, F. E., III, no. 63: eluartoTóac ol é» rjj dvyop& wxpayuar[ev]épevot, 
o. 200 A. D. 

Cobblers, F. E., II, no. 80: evrepyacía mAfá8ovs ravpewwábw»; cf. 81,.0. 200 A. D. 
. Temple-builders and carpenters, FP, F., III, no. 75: ol vaovpryol réxroves, c. 200 A. D. 

Sawyers, Poland, 604: cuvepyacia £vAorpuwrrór, date uncertain. 

Bed-sawyers (= cabinet makers?), Poland, 605: cuvvepyagia Kheiron [plu [r1o», 
date uncertain. 

Knob-turners, F. E., IL, no. 70: avrepyacla wupnvddwr, c. 200 A. D. 

Silversmiths, Act. Apost. 19, 24: Demetrius, dpyvpexéres, and the artisans, 
Texveirat, associated with him, c. 50 A. D.; ef. Poland, 604, 27A. 

Surveyors(?), B. C. H., XIX. (1895), 555: ol] dv 'Eoéco [wpouérpar], care for the 
grave of one of their number, III A. D. 

The workmen before the gates near Poseidon, ibid.: ol év 'Edjéow épydra: mp[orv- 
Aeir]at mpós TQ lloceibó»:, TIE A.D. 

The workers in the private baths, F. E., IT, no. 78: cvvep[ylacia Baravdwr wpeBarwy, 
ve. 200 A. D. 
f Fishermen and fish dealers, Jahresh., XXVI (1930), beibl, 51: ol &ħiæeis xa? 

éYapiomdra:, o. 55 A. D. 

Money changers, S. B. G., IV, 541: rpawetaray y’; cf. P.E., ITI, 85, o. 200 A.D. 

Besides these come notices of associations of darioTÓAo doxouloGar, and deKxariral 
{the meaning of which remains unknown), and of others, the business of which 
remains undefined—those in the Branchian Square (Hakarelas Bparvxiaris}, the 
Androclids carrying on business in the place (oi d» TQ réxw wpayuarevéueva: *Avdpo- 
Kvetdaz), and an unknown guild (épyacía. See S. Ð. G., IV, 639-541, c. 200 A.D.; 
P.E., III, no. 79, c. 200 ‘A. D.; Waltzing, III, no. 141, date uncertain). Note also 
the remarks in F. E. IL, p. 184, on a possible portico of the corporations. Religious 
corporationa like the Tuureastae (ibid. no. 75) or the guild of the sacred taste 
(cuvepyacia lepos -yedparos, ibid. no. 76) may have been organized for business pur- 
poses also, as they certainly hud been in hellenistic times in Rhodes and Delos. 


Magnesia under Sipylus: Makers of coral images, Waltzing, IHI, no, 145: rér 
KopaAAL.omAucTOr, Roman period. 

Thyatira: Wool-dealers, 7. G. R. P., TV, 1262: ol Aarápw:, III A. D. 

Dyers, 7. G. R. P., IV, 1239: Sadets; ibid., 1250; R. Ph., XXXVII (1913), 315, no. 
10; I. G. R. P., IV, 1242; B. C. H., XI (1887), 100, no. 23: a hereditary overseer of 
the work of the dyers; 1. G. R. P., IV, 1205; 1213; K. P., IT, no. 118, from Balica; 
these range in date from the first to the third century A.D. 

Linen workers, I. G. R. P., IV, 1226: ol Awgwoupyoi, III A. D. 

Tanners, I. G. R. P., IV, 1216: of Bupreis, III A. D. 

Leather workers, I. G. R. P., IV, 1189: ol cxvroróuo.; A. M., XXIV (1899), 224, 
no. 55, II A. D., perhaps before Attaleia. 

Bronze workers, I. G. R. P., IV, 1269: x«]^xeis xaMkorózo, I-II A. D. 

Potters, I. G. R. P., IV, 1205: ol kepaueis, Caracailus. 

Bakers, I. G. R. P., TV, 1944: ol dproxéma, late II A. D. 
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Slave-dealers, I. G. R. P., IV, 1257: of roù araraplov épyac ral kai mpotevgral awpárwv, 
imperial period. 

Sardis: Builders, Sardis, VII, 1, no. 18: r&r re olxp3spayv kal rexviray, 459 A. D. 

Philadelpheia: Wool-workers, Z. G. R. P., IV, 1032: 4 iepà puah rō» épovpyóv, 
III A.D. 

Leather-workers, Waltzing, III, no. 147: 4 lepa puh trap oxuréwr, ITI A.D. 


Saittae: Wool-workers, K. P., II, no. 217: ré óuoréxvo» ray Aavapiw», 145/6 A. D.; 
ef. no. 216, a cupPiwois, 223/5 A. D. 
Leather-workers, K. P., II, no. 219: 4 wAa[reia rap] oxvrorépwpr, 166/7 A.D. 


Tralles: Dyers, B. C. H., X (1886), 519, no. 16: 4 épyacía rà» Baóéw», date uncer- 
tain; ef. E. J., no. 387. 

Linen weavers, A. M., VIII (1883), 319, no. 3: 4 evrvrex»ía trav wó$u», Roman 
period; cf. ibid., no. 4. 

Bed makers, Wien. Anz., XXX (1893), 94, no. 9: cvvepyacía kXewom.[y]1ó», prob- 
ably late. 


Mastaura: Stone-cutters, Waltzing, III, no. 176, 1668e: of Aárouot, date uncertain. 


Miletus: Linen workers, Waltzing, IIT, no. 167: rò olkovuerikó» xal ceuvóraroy 
guyéiðpior rar Awovypy&», II-III A. D. 

Builders, Anat. Stud., 34 f.: oi olxoBópo of wepi E...... ; II A. D. 

Gardeners, O. G. I. S., 755: à orarlay rGO» karà móM kwwovpó»v, IL A. D.1 

Fishers of shell fish, O. G. I. 8., 756: ò oréXos ri» coNqgrokeprOv, II A. D.? 


Mylasa: A union of uncertain purpose, Waltzing, III, no. 168: 779 evrepyaocía. 


Acmonia: Fullers, J. G. R. P., IV, 643: 4 rav yraddwr cuvepyacia, Trajan; B.C. H., 
XIX (1895), 557. 


Near Maeonia (Arabl: Duz Mahale): Fullers, K. P., III, no. 15: rays svpßiwséws 
wpocdéiee  Yrrtayrdduw[y ovvepyacia? avuBiwais?. 


Apameia Celaenae: Artisans of Leather Workers’ Square, I. G. R.P., IV, 790: 
TÀ»P dv Tj ZkvTw«j Wrarele rexvecrar, II A. D. med. 

Merchants of Bath Square, T. G. R.P., IV, 791: Tür él rijs Oeppalas mAXareías 
épyacray; cf. 788, II A. D. med.; 789, late II A.D. 

A master of an emporium (éuropápxy) honored by a fellowship (oevuftwróv), 
I.G. R. P., IV, 796, date uncertain. 

Another square, the business of whose residents is not indicated, C. I. G., 3960b — 
O. B., 467, date uncertain. 


Hierapolis: Dyers, Judeich, no. 50: 4 épyacla ro» Baóévov, date uncertain; cf. 195, 
II A.D. 

Purple dyers, ibid., no. 41: épyacía rév mopóvpoBádouv, I-II A. D.; 42, II A. D.; 
297: ni cuvebply Tit mpocdplas TO» r., late II A. D.; 342: wpeedplg rev w., II-III A. D.; 
133, IJI A. D. 

Wool washers, ibid., no. 40: épyacio TG» épiomrAvróv, I-IT A. D. 

Tapestry makers, ibid., 342: ocvve[apig räv] kaipobasuo [7]o», II-III A. D. 

Smiths, ibid., 133: ov[rrexvias] rav kaNkéc(r) sic!, ITI A.D. 

Neilsmiths, ibid., 133: ejvrv[Tlex»(a Trà» fAokó[m]wv, TIT A.D. 

Gardeners, ibid., 218; cf. Poland, 606: épyacig [ray xn] r[olup[avt], date uncertain. 

The purpose of the ¢pyacia 4 Opexparixy remains a subject of dispute, tbid., no. 
297; C.B., 119, no. 28b. 


Laodiceia: Fullers, dyers, and makers of one-piece garments, Waltzing, ITI, no. 
120: [épyacla] rav yradé[wr kal fapéwy kal] ámAovpy[óo]», II-III A.D. 
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Cibyra: Leather tanners, I.G. R.P., IV, 907: ovvepyacla Tí» ckvroBupcéwv, late 
II A.D. 
Gardeners, Poland, 607, no. 83a: of mpós wéAcw xýmovpot olxcivres, date uncertain. 


Nicomedeia: Shipowners, 7.G. R. P., YII, 4: (ré]we[vlos xal o[I]xov vaukAn[ptxór 
ol... ravlaAnpa, 70/1 A. D. 


Amastris: Shipowners, B. 0O. H., XXV (1901), 36, no. 184: 6 olxos TG» vavkAnp(a) v, 
date uncertain. 


Pessinus: Gardeners, Waltzing, III, no. 130: [elv[er]4áaa[Trlos xwmovpov, date 
uncertain. 


Sura of Myra: The Augustan Square, F. G. R. P., IIL, Til: Zeßarris WAareéas ; 
712; Wien. Denkschr., XLV (1897), nos. 48-50, III A.D.; the professions or trades 
followed are not mentioned. 


Side: The gerousia of the great association, J. G. E. P., III, 810: % "yepovola rov 
ueyddou cuvepyiov, early III A. D., business undefined. 

The tribe(?) of Great Gate, ibid. III, SIL: [4 $vu^3] MeyarorvAcray, early III 
A. D., probably the dealers or workers of one district. 


Termessus: The leather workers of the city, T. A. M., IIT, 1, 114; I. G. R. P., III, 
442: ol xara wédty TexPeiru. ckvreis, early III A.D.; cf. T. A. M., III, 1, 4 = 02; 
P.W., V ^, 1, 139. 

. The quarrymen, T. A. M., III, 1, 872, no. 30 = B. C. H., X XIII (1899), 289, no. 1: 
Üppeo« Marórot, date uncertain. l 
The $/XorAo: (T.A. M., III, 1, 400) may be a religious association. 


Sagalassus: Dyers, I. G. R. P., III, 360: cvrvrex»ía Bapiwv, II-III A.D. 


Iconium: Builders, J. H. 8., X XXVIII (1918), 183, no. 24: two rexvecrat Aoxiaeis, 
who give thanks to the rérvapow créupgagiw ri{s] oixo[Soulías, the four building 
unions. Ramsay (loc. cit.) however believes that the stone has been misread and 
that the thanks were given to the four tribes of the colony, rj[s] *o[Awv]líias( ?), 
II-III A.D. 


Corycus: Linen dealers of the harbor, M. A.M. A. III, 770: rË evorüáuart TG» 
Anuernray Mrorwrdv, late Empire. 

Money-changers, M.A. M. A., III, 771: rov evaoTéuaros TO» ei-yeverrdroy rpareticror, 
late Empire. 


Tarsus: Porters in the grain market, A.J. A.. XLII (1938), 55 ff.: 7d cuvdpyeor 
TOP v Tj GeiTikjj apodédépwv, 205 A. D.; could these be the henchmen of Demeter 
{Agjunrpos Gepdworres) who formed a sacred guild (rẹ iep@ cuvepyiw), I. G. R. P., IT, 
883, II-III A. D.? 

Linen workers was a generic name for the lower classes at Tarsus. The relevant 
passage of Dio Chrysostom (XXXIV, 21.3) does not imply that they were organized 
into associations; neither does he imply it for dyers, shoemakers, or carpenters, but 
the unrest they were causing makes it easy to assume. 


An&azarbus: Linen workers, I. G. R. P. IIL, 896: evrrexría Mwovpyó[r. 

Flaviopolis(?): Fullers, J. H. S., XI (1890), 236, no. 1: cvrepyíou TÀv» yoadéwy, 
late Empire. | 

The above list shows that workmen's guilds and trade associations 
existed in most of tho important industrial and commercial regions of 
Asia Minor. We cannot estimate how many more have left no record 
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of themselves or have remained disguised as religious associations. 
Ramsay and most recently Rostovtzeff have stated the view of their 
origin and significance that is most generally accepted (C. B., 105 £.; 
4401.; S. E. H. R. E., Ital. ed., 210-212): namely, that they were 
influential associations dating from early times, composed solely of 
shop owners, probably the descendants of priestly families carrying on 
hereditary occupations and in possession of family trade or industrial 
secrets. Where, as at Tarsus, linen workers had become a general 
term for the free men of the lower classes, these men were the descend- 
ants of serfs who had originally been attached to temple factories. 
This is a view which goes considerably beyond the available evidence. 
It is true that many temples were old natural meeting places for fairs 
and for barter or trade (see below), and true also that western Asia 
Minor, and particularly Lydia, was early noted for its textiles; but 
the description of the building of the tomb of Alyattes by merchants, 
artisans, and prostitutes docs not prove any organization into guilds 
at that time (Herod., I, 93). The records of the guilds yield no evi- 
dence of any attachment past or present to priestly families or to tem- 
ples. There is no known temple at Tarsus of which we can say that 
the linen workers once were serfs, and Buckler in a recent revision of 
the letters of Trajan to Claudianus of Pessinus has disposed of the 
self-advertising cloth merchant there (E. Ph., XI [1937], 105 £.). A 
survey of the datable evidence for these guilds shows that there is 
hardly any mention of them before the Roman imperial period, and 
that the great majerity became known only in the second and third 
centuries after Christ. The early ones belong not to the Anatolian 
mainland but to the island of Cos (Waltzing, ITI, nos. 179, 180), and 
those in the late Republie, to Chios and Lesbos; while the religious 
associations that were most certainly commercial in character are hel- 
lenistic in date and were strongest in Rhodes and Delos. In the face 
of this lack of even moderately early evidence it seems difficult to 
maintain that the professional guilds of Asia Minor as we find them 
were of early date. There is the further point that the variations in 
terminology  (xowóv, oevpfiíos:w, cóorņpa, cvvéOptov, ouvrexvla,  óporéxvov, 
épyacia, cvvepyacía, ovvépywov) and the frequent omission of any name 
for the union at all (e. g. of åproxóro at Thyatira) suggest that they 
had not long been standardized, and that both in labor and trade guilds 
there remained until the third century A. D. some freedom and spon- 
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taneity of association. Ramsay argues that the recognition, right of 
juristic personality, etc., gradually extended to them by the Roman 
government, which was unwilling to permit associations that might be 
used for political purposes (Pliny, Ad Traj., 33; 34; 96; 97; Suet., 
Aug., 32, 1), itself indicated their antiquity. The passages of the 
Digest which bear upon this point (III, 4, 1, 1; XXXVII, 1, 3, 4; 
XLVII, 22) imply that the process of recognition merely kept pace 
with the recognition of such associations in Rome, particularly that of 
the naviculariit. The Roman government relaxed its rules not only 
for associations that were ancient but for those that could serve a 
legitimate public purpose. 

The apparent absence of slavery in industry in Asia Minor has been 
noted above. This may imply, as Rostovtzeff believes, that the known 
members of the industrial guilds were merely the leaders or owners 
of the shops and had many slave or freedmen workmen under them. 
Against this view it should be urged that we find no instances of such 
shops; that the isolated cases of industrial workmen indicate that they 
were free men; and that there is obviously some variety and freedom 
. in the associations themselves before the third century. It is also true, 
however, that the great part of our evidence dates from the second 
and third centuries, when slavery itself had greatly declined. 

The organization of these associations remains obscure. We find 
presiding officers of varying titles (épeyoryyos. Hierapolis; éapeAnris, 
émorarys, Thyatira; dpxerierarys, Abydus), a small committee (apoéSpua 
of the purple dyers at Hierapolis; yepovoia of the great association at 
Side), and minor officers (repías, treasurer, Magnesia under Sipylus; 
an dpxov7s at Hierapolis). There were patrons also. The guilds 
gained juristic personality; could reccive bequests, trusts, and gifts; 
were the recipients of fines (see cases at Hierapolis); and met expenses 
for monuments, foundations, and other purposes. But the documents 
yield no evidence regarding the training of the workmen-——whether 
there existed an apprentice system or whether there were any degrees 
of status within a guild comparable to those of the apprentice, the 
Journeyman, and the master workman. Perhaps these conditions, 
though already known in Egypt, could not appear without the stiffen- 
ing of society into classes and corporations which occurred in the late 
Empire. 

Labor Disputes. If slaves were unimportant in industry, it would 
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be natural to find the free workers at some time feeling able to band 
together and to strike in order to secure advantages. It is precisely in 
Asia Minor that the nearest analogies to thé/modern strikes occurred. 
I quote the following documents from Buckler’s article in Anatolian 


Studies (30 ff.): 


- . - Sore cuplBailvev évióre tov Syuov is rapayiv Kai GopiBous évmimrw 
Sa ryv e[xaoA]óyov xc(r)a(0)paoíav röv áàprokómev éxi rj dyopa aráccav, 
€$' ois éxpyv [aù]roùs neramen0évras Sn Siany brooxev- evel 82 15 T4 móde 
ouppé[pov] ris rovTwy tiyswpias paAAov mporpäv ávaykoioy, "ygcáuqe dtaray- 
[ware] atrods awdpovicar. dSOev àmayopeóm pýre ovvépxerbar mois åpror [ó | rovs 
kat’ éraipíav pyre mpocotyxdtas Üpaac)veaDa, maÜDapxeiv 98 m[dv]ros rois trip 
TOU kow} cuuPépovros émirarrogévo:s xal ry á[vay]|xaíav ro? &prov épyacíav 
Gvevden vapéxev Tij móc. as dy GAG ti[s aù]rőv rò dwxd rov0c 3j ovwbv rapa 
Tà Suyyopevpéva 3j OopiBov twos [xai ord]oews é£ápyev, perarephbels rh cpoa- 
Kovay Teuuopía koàachyl oeras] dav Bé ris 7oAQGjo tiv witty éeveSpebwv àro- 
Kptyat avróv, " Bexvep[ ias” im mo]90s wpogonuwOijccrat, koi ó tòv roux Urov 92 
tnrodeEdpevos [T5 aùr} ripwpla SredOuves -yeviacra«.] 

èri mputdvews KA(avdiov) MoB8éarov, pnvos KAapedvos 8’ io (rapévov), fovAgs 
åyopé[vys xar’ (?)] dAdo pépos, MapxcAXetvos clxevs tis 86 ámovoías rév 
épyaoctnpiapxG|y péey:|arov Sciyua Gis “Epycias . .. 


“Thus it comes about at times that the people are plunged into 
disorder and tumults by the recklessness in evil speaking of the sedi- 
tious groups of bakers in the market-place, for which they ought already 
to have been arrested and put on trial. Since, however, it is necessary 
to consider the city’s welfare much more than the punishment of these 
men, I have resolved to bring them to their senses by an edict. 

* | therefore order the Bakers’ Union not to hold meetings as a 
faction nor to be leaders in recklessness, but strictly to obey the regu- 
lations made for the general welfare and to supply the city unfailingly 
with the labor essential for bread-making. 

* When from this time forward any one of them shall be caught in 
the act of attending a meeting contrary to orders, or of starting any 
tumult and riot, he shall be arrested and shall undergo the fitting 
penalty. And should anyone plotting against the city dare to hide 
himself, he shall in addition have ‘ decuria’ marked on his foot, and 
the receiver of such a man shall be liable to the same penalty.” - 

* In the year of the prytany of Claudius Modestus, on the 4th day 
from the beginning of the month Klareon, at a meeting of the Council 
held out of the regular order, Marcellinus said: ‘Of the folly of 
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the workshop foremen, Hermeias, yesterday (gave) a very great 
example.’. . ." 


No reason for the cessation of work is given, no hint to tell us 
whether it was directed against employers or against publie authorities. 
What is certain is that the bakers could and did go on strike with the 
assent of the union, that striking was a recognized means of exerting 
pressure and not punishable unless accompanied by seditious action, 
but that sedition and disorder were vigorously suppressed. 

We have quoted above the document relating to the settlement of a 
building dispute at Miletus (ibid., 94 ff.). In this case it seems prob- 
able that the group of workmen under one leader who had undertaken 
a building contract were tempted to leave it either through fear of loss 
or because of a chance for more luerative work elsewhere. It is clear 
that they were free agents since they consulted the oracle about their 
course. Apparently they did not strike and the issue was happily 
adjusted. A document of the same general period from Pergamum 
(ibid., 33 f.) is only partially preserved. It deals with delays in the 
completion of contract work upon buildings, possibly caused by strikes, 
serious enough to warrant the interference of the proconsul to punish 
men who did not answer his demand for their appearance and to com- 


pel thc group to pay interest, presumably on instalments of the contract 
price that had already been paid them. 


A fourth document (459 A, D.) comes from Sardis (Sardis, VII, 1, 18). It is an 
agreement between the builders and the union of artisans, following a period when 
the artisans had been taking in hand pieces of building work. then leaving them 
unfinished and obstructing the employers, The clauses of the agreement were as 
follows: 

“1. That we will complete all pieces of work given out to us by any one of the 
employers, provided the employer is prompt iu paying to us the wages mutually 
agreed upon; 

“2. Should the man undertaking the work have any plea on which he declines it, 
for some reason of his own cither private or public, another artisan from among us 
shall take his place and shall entirely complete the work under construction, on 
the distinct understanding that the man declining it, whether he be the artisan who 
begun it or the man who shall have taken his place, is one of ourselves and that no 
reason of our own stands in the way of the work; 

"3. Should the man undertaking the work once hinder the employer in any way 
while it is, as» we anid, under construction, if he who either began it from the 
beginning or shall have taken the place of any artisan is one of ourselves, we shall 
for such hindrnuce pay indemnities according to the actual contract between the 
employer and the artisan; 

“4, Should the employer show indulgence, if he be for seven days hindered from 
working, the work shall be left to the artisan undertaking it; 

“5. Should the artisan fall ill, the employer shall wait twenty days, and if after 
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such indulgence for twenty days the man should get well but show no disposition 
to work at that time, another shall take his place on the terms stipulated by us aa 
to the man who has declined; i 

* 6. If, when the man undertaking the work declines it, some one of us be found 
neither doing anything nor performing work in accordance with the provisions herein 
written, we bind ourselves to pay ... (sum) as a fine to be used for the city's 
public works, while the artisan shall be compelled to pay eight pieces of gold, and 
shall further be liable, even after exaction of the fine, to prosecution under the 
divine ediets on the charge of injustice; the present agreement remaining firm, 
unbroken and undisturbed in perpetuity, and being irrevocably carried out in strict 
conformity with all things above determined and promised by us; 

“T. And for the full discharging of the fine we pledge, under a lien both general 
and individual, all our property present and future of every kind and sort." 


It is apparent that the workers were still free agents; that strikes, this time 
, apparently for higher wages, continued to occur, and, if there was no disturbance of 

the peace, were not punishable. This is our earliest example of a trade union 
agreement binding the members to work on certain terms and providing for com- 
pensation to the employers if these terms should not be fulfilled. There is no 
mention of wages, which were probably fixed by contracts between the employers and 
the individual artisans; but since the employers can enjoy the benefita of the 
agreement only by dealing with members of the union, it seems probable that the 
union would give its members some instructions about the rates they could accept. 
The hint at intimidation in order to make strikes effective contained in the word 
“obstruct” of the preamble is confirmed by edicts of the same period (Basil., 
XIX, 18, 1 = Cod. Just. IV, 59; VIII, 10, 12, 9). The text reveals how far has 
gone the process of tightening the social and industrial organization which waa 
characteristic of the late Empire. In the earlier ones there is no evidence that the 


control of the guild over the workmen was so effective. 


ii. Tun PROFESSIONS 


In Asia Minor professional men, architects, physicians, teachers 
including the grammatici and the sophists, and lawyers were held in 
honor and through their profession often rose to wealth and political 
prominence. There was none of the stigma that attached to all such 
professions but law in Rome and kept them mosily in the hands of 
foreigners and freedmen. Actors too and performers in the games lost 
nothing in status and general respect, being often young men of the 
noblest families who were frequently rewarded in the same way as the 
others. Furthermore, Vespasian granted to physicians and teachers of 
the more advanced grades the privileges of immunity from imposts and 
freedom from billeting, appointed fines upon any who interfered with 
them, and granted them the right of sanctuary in holding gatherings. 
A copy of the edict has recently been found in Pergamum and is rightly 
hailed by Herzog as a sort of university charter and the basis for the 
activity in medicine and rhetoric that centered about the Asclepieum 
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of Pergamum and the Museums of Ephesus and Smyrna in the second 
century. Later emperors extended these privileges to philosophers too 
(see Herzog, S.-B. Berl. Akad., 1935, 967 f.). Domitian was com- 
pelled to check an abuse of these privileges, the teaching of the arts to 
slaves for gain (loc. cit.). 

Architects. Trajan answered Pliny’s request for a surveyor or an 
architect to advise him regarding his proposal to build a canal between 
the lake near Nicomedeia and the sea by saying, “ artists of that kind 
are not wanting in the provinces near you” (Ad Traj., 61, 62; ef. 18). 
Another letter shows how Nicaea employed one architect upon a gym- 
nasium and then, finding the structure weak and ill-planned, employed 
his rival (architectus sane aemulus eius, a quo opus inchoatum est, tbid., 
89). Strabo, describing Cyzicus, speaks of the “‘ three architects who 
have charge of the publie buildings and the engines of war and three 
who have charge of the treasure houses " (XII, 8, 11). It is extremely 
probable that, just as in Athens the special knowledge of the architect 
made him an indispensable member of the various commissions in 
charge of public works, so in the cities of Asia Minor there were public 
_ architects permanently in the service of the communities. The amount 
of building listed above in the survey of the cities reveals how necessary 
were the architects for planning and supervising building operations. 
A phrase in the building inscription of Miletus (Anat. Stud., 34 f.) 
shows the relation of the architect to the work: “the contractors 
(épyokdBo.) for that part of the theater in which Ulpianus Heros, the 
interpreter of the god, is superintendent and Menophilus, the architect, 
gives out the work (épyoBoré)." Vitruvius cites an old law of Ephesus 
(X, preface) in accordance with which the architect furnished an 
estimate of the cost of a public work and assigned his property to a 
magistrate until its completion. If the cost agreed with the estimate, 
the architect was rewarded with a decree in his honor; if it exeeeded 
the estimate by less than a fourth, the state paid the excess and the 
architect was not fined; if it exceeded by more than this, the additional 
sum was exacted from the architect’s property. Vitruvius, however, 
implies that the law was no longer in force. The indices of Vitruvius 
yield the names of many architects, mostly of pre-Roman date, from 
cities of Asia Minor. We may note instances also from Cyzicus 
(I. G. E. P., TV, 146), Pergamum (ibid., 502-506, including the name 
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of Galen’s father), Eumeneia (2bid., 727), Abonouteichus (S.-B. Berl. 
Akad., 1888, 888, 60), Mopsuhestia (Wien. Denkschr., X LIV [1896], 
6, 12, no. 28), and Cyprus (a union of the architects throughout the 
island ; L. W., 2797, date uncertain). I have found no evidence regard- 
ing the amounts in fees or salary an architect might reccive; but the 
architect of the theater of Aspendus who could present to the city the 
gardens near the hippodrome was not a person of slender means (L. W., 
1381-3). | 

Physicians. We have discussed above the institution of public 
physicians. No better proof of the honor attaching to the profession 
ean be found than the inscription of Adada of Pisidia which records 
the death of the son of a rich and leading family there: “ The Council 
and assembly honoured Orestes, son of Antiochus, who chose to learn 
the science of medicine and died in Alexandria " (7. G. E. P., TIT, 374: 
j Bovdy xai 6 Siyos éreipnoe "Opéargv '" Avrióxov maida mpoeAópuevov Tijv. larpucyv 
émorypny CéypaÜev xai TeX«vrócavra èv ’AAcfavdpeia). Although Orestes 
chose to go to the great medical school connected with the Museum of 
Alexandria, he might in the imperial period have found reputable and 
even distinguished schools in Asia Minor itaclf. The Asclepieium of 
Cos had long been famous, and Strabo tells of the Herophileian school 
established in his own time at the temple of Men Carou near Laodiceia 
(XII, 8, 20). The Asclepieium of Pergamum grew steadily in impor- 
tance, reaching its best period in the days of Aristides and Galen, seo 
Ausgrab. Asclep., passim; Aristides, Hierot Logoi, passim). <A series 
of inscriptions from Ephesus reveals the presence of a Museum, proba- 
bly organized on the model of the one at Alexandria, and attached to it 
an association of physicians (rò cuvéSpov, of iy "Edao awd rot Movaoeiov 
iarpot, Wood, Inscr. from Tombs, cte., 8, no. 7). These inscriptions 
(published by Keil, Jahresh., VIII [1905], 128 ff.) show how the 
school actively furthered the progress of medical science and technique 
by means of contests, in which older and more experienced physicians 
engaged (publie physicians are among the prize-winners) in the writing 
of a treatise, in chirurgy, in the use of instruments, and in the solving 
of a problem (rpóßàņnpa). At Smyrna Hicesius, the Erasistrateian, 
founded a school of medicine in the first century B. C. (Strabo, XII, 
8, 20) which won some renown. We do not know what connections 
existed between the medical schools in Smyrna and the temple of 
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Asclepius (in a gymnasium) and the Museum (Paus., II, 26, 9; VII, 
5, 9; I. G. R. P., IV, 618), but it is probable that Smyrna, like its 
rival Ephesus, copied the organization of Alexandria. These schools 
won high renown and contributed much to the notable development of 
medicine and the medical profession in Asia Minor under the Empire, 
besides supplying several personal physicians to the emperors, Xenophon 
of Cos to Claudius (Tac., Ann., XII, 61; 67; I. G. E. P., IV, 1058- 
1060; Hist. Zeitschr. | CXXV [1922], 189 ff.), Crito of Heracleia 
Salbace and the Museum of Ephesus to Trajan (Jahresh. X XX 
[1936], beibl., 51f£.), and Galen of Pergamum to Marcus Aurelius 
(P. W., VII, 1, 578 ff.). 

Publie and private physicians alike are found in all quarters of Asia 
Minor, and with them eome foundations of temples to the healing gods, 
Aesculapius and Hygieia; for example, Heracleitus of Rhodiapolis, 
the “ Homer of medical poetry," not only served as public physician 
without salary but built a temple to these gods and established a founda- 
tion for games and contests in their honor. Moreover, the duty of 
 instruetion which devolved upon the publie physicians (and probably 
antedates the text that mentions it, Cod. Just., X, 52, 6) contributed 
its share toward inereasing the numbers of the profession and the 
interest in it in Asia Minor (C. A. H., XI, 701 ff.). 


There follows an incomplete list of places, where physicians, both men and women, 
are mentioned in the inscriptions; it will at least show how widespread they were: 
Mitylene (I.G. R.P., IV, 118), Lampsacus (ibid. 182), Pergamum (ibid., 507), 
Sarıbeyler of Mysia (ibid. 520), Thyatira (ibid. 1278), Sosandra of Lydia (ibid., 
1359), Kula of Lydia (ibid. 1383), Sardis (Sardis, VII, 1, 142), Hypaepa (K. P. 
III, 95; Buresch, 65), Smyrna (see above, and I. G. R.P., IV, 1444-5), Ephesus 
(see above), Cos (ibíd. 1000-7, 1080-7), Halicarnassus (J. B. M., 915), Heracleia 
Salbace (see above), Dorylaeum (7. G. R.P., IV, 532), Ancyra Sidera (ibid., 553), 
Sebaste (ibid, 690), Synnada (af. A. M.A., IV, 86), Apameia Celaenge (S. E. G. 
VI, 266), Tieium (B.C. H., XXIX [1905], 413), Claudiopolis (7. G. R. P., III, 77), 
Amisus (Jahresh, XXVII [1932], beibl, 73), Neoclnudiopolis (ibid. 76 f.; 84 f.; 
921.), Amaseia (Stud. Pont. LIT, 110a), Nicopolis (Jahresh. XXVII [1932], 
beibl., 73 f.), Lydae (T..A. M., II, 1, 147), Tlos (ibid., II, 2, 590, 595), Sidyma (ibid., 
II, 1, 224), Xanthus (ibid. 339), Cadyanda (ibid., II, 2, 663), Aperlae (I. G. R. P., 
III, 693), Limyra (J.H.8. XV [1895], 121, no. 6), Rhodiapolis (see above), 
Pogia (A.J. A., IV [1888], 13, no. 13), Adada (I. G. R. P., III, 374, 376), Antioch 
toward Pisidia (J. R.S., XIV [1924], 199; T. A. P. A., LVII [1926], 228), Vasada 
(Denkmäler Lyk., ete., 26, no, 42), Isaura Nova (J. H. S., XXIV [1904], 287, no. 33; 
, E.E.P., 53, no. 31), Derbe (W. H., 29), Celenderis (Wien. Denkschr., XLIV 
£1896], 6, 96), Diocaesareia (I.G. R.P., III, 853), Coryeus (M.A.M.A., IXI, 
269, 528, 409), Castabala (Z. G.ER. P., III, 903), and many others. We may note 
in addition the names of Alexander of Tralles and of Aretaeus of Cappadocia. 
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I have found no evidence regarding either the salaries of publie 
physicians or the fees of private ones. The huge sums amassed by 
fortunate practitioners such as Xenophon of Cos, who received 500,000 
HS a year from the emperor at Rome and 600,000 from private prac- 
tice besides (Pliny, H. N., X XIX, 7f.), cannot be considered typical. 
Lucian’s account of Alexander of Abonuteichus reveals how wealth 
could be gained by combining religious and medical charlatanism, and 
the opportunities were probably not infrequent. 

Teachers. We have mentioned above that public education was a 
regular item of expenditure for all cities that possessed or imitated the 
Greek tradition, and that the teachers, especially of the more advanced 
studies, regularly received freedom from municipal burdens and in 
some cases at least a salary from the city. Such teachers were those 
under Zosimus of Priene (Inschr. v. Priene, 112-114), who as pae- 
donomus “made the instructors (wadéevras) his fellow-workers, giving 
to each of them a portion of his own good form («ex»uocóvov)" (118, 
ll. 25 ff.). That these teachers had no station of importance is appar- - 
ent from the severe penalties attaching to them if they were found | 
deficient in the training of the young (L. W., 519-20, Stratoniceia, 
where they were treated as little better than slaves). Opportunities 
for wealth and fame arose rather from private lessons to wealthy pupils 
which a distinguished grammaticus, rhetor, or sophist might attract. 
Thus the grandfather of Dio Chrysostom, “ after losing one family 
fortune by too great generosity to his city, repaired his loss by teaching 
and through a gift from the emperor " (rv yàp obeiav qv dye woTpóav Kai 
vammpoy dracay eis diXoruuiav dvaddoas, Gore pydty €xew. Aovróv, érépav éxrijaaTo 
drs waSelas kal mapà TOv abrokparópov, XLVI, 3).  Aclius Aristides 
received his early training from a tutor in his native town of Hadrianu- 
therae, proceeded to the famous grammaticus, Alexander of Cotyaeium, 
who had been a preceptor of Mareus Aurelius, and then travelled to 
study under various leading sophists of the time (L, 54; XXXII; 
Boulanger, Aelius Aristide, 111 ff.). Asa sophist himself, he claimed 
and received immunity from municipal burdens (L, 73 ff.; cf. on 
Claudius Rufinus, I. G. R. P., IV, 1402; Digest, XXVII, 1, 6, 2). 
In the survey of the cities given above there are listed the names of 
sophists of note who came to teach and leeture at Smyrna, Ephesus, 
and Pergamum. Philostratus in his Lives of the Sophists gives a lively 
pieture of the respect in which they were held: Antonius Polemo 
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belonged to one of the noblest families of Asia, was asked to go on 
important missions to Kome? since he had the ear of the emperor, 
eould intervene to settle civic disputes, drew students from many lands 
to Smyrna, and could on occasion charge capricious and exorbitant fees. 
Flavius Damianus possessed a similar status and a similar reputation. 
Aristides was the spokesman who won imperial help when Smyrna was 
smitten by earthquake. Scopelian came from a family of Asiarchs and 
held the honor himself. The cities, according to their means, encouraged 
the art and honored the professors; at Ephesus they shared the Museum 
with the physicians (F. Æ., III, 68). The following passage of Philo- | 
stratus shows the drawing power of & famous professor under the 
Empire and the honor and advantage he brought a city (V. S., I, 21 
[518], on Seopelian): ' It is no wonder that, while Scopelian taught 
at Smyrna, lonians, Lydians, Carians, Maeonians, Aeolians also and 
Hellenes from Mysia and Phrygia flocked thither to his school; for 
Smyrna is next door to these peoples and is a convenient gateway both 
by land and sea. But besides these he attracted Cappadocians and 
Assyrians, also Egyptians and Phoenicians, the more illustrious of the 
Achaeans, and all the youth of Athens.” An inscription of Ephesus 
(I. B. M., 548) lists among the pupils of a sophist, two Rhodians and 
one each from Hierapolis, Nicaea, Antioch, Cilbium, Phocaea, Caunus, 
and Ancyra. Later, in discussing Heracleides the Lycian (?b:d., II, 26 
[613]), Philostratus describes the advantage of this influx in keeping 
up the temples, gymnasia, fountains, and porticoes of the city so that 
they would meet the needs of the multitude. Once again evidence is 
lacking regarding any general scale of fees, for obviously gifts of 30 
talents from Herodes Atticus and his father to Scopelian, of 250,000 
drachmae from the emperor or from Herodes Atticus to Polemo or even 
the 10,000 drachmae that Damianus gave to Aristides (?bid., II, 23 
[606]) mean nothing at all since the donors were munificent and the 
recipients had large private fortunes. Polemo did, however, receive a 
fee of two talents for pleading a case for a Lydian at the assizes in 
Sardis (V. S., I, 22 [521]; 22 [525]; 25 [533, and 539]). Hera- 
cleides the Lycian retired to a suburban villa near Smyrna worth 10 
talents which he had paid for out of his fees (ibid., II, 26 [615]). The 


*So too, Seopelian, to ask Domitian to rescind his ban on vines. Marcus of 


Byzantium went to Hadrian for his city, and Alexander of Seleuceia for his (1, 21; 
24; II, 5). 
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best indication of the regular income of a successful sophist is the public 
salary of the leader of the profession who received the chair of phi- 
losophy at Athens, 10,000 drachmae (Luc., Eunuch., 3). Proclus at 
Athens regularly charged each student 100 drachmae (Philostr., V. S., 
1I, 21 [604]). | 

Lawyers. Evidence regarding consulting lawyers is less frequent. 
They were associated with the other professions in the Museum 
of Smyrna (I. G. R.P., IV, 618: ygsáuevov Moveeiov èri röv vópov 
é(#)wapiz) and doubtless in other cities too. The gradualness of the 
increase of Roman citizenship in the eastern provinces and the lateness 
of the adoption of Orientals in any considerable numbers into adminis- 
trative positions provide sufficient reason for the small number and late 
date of most of the examples that appear. A list follows: Dorylaeum 
(i. G. R. P., IV, 533), Aezani (ibid., 587-8), Cos (ibid., 1085), Thya- 
tira (tbid., 1226), Sardis (?b:d., 1520), Smyrna (see above), Aphro- 
disias (C. I. G., 2787), Nicaea (I. G. R. P., III, 16), Amaseia (ibid., 
103), Antioch toward Pisidia (ibid., 305), and other places. 

Entertainers and performers in games and contests were held in high 
honor. Cicero (Pro Flacco, 31) mentions “ Atyanas, the pugilist, an 
Olympic victor, an honor considered by the Greeks almost greater and 
more glorious than a Roman triumph." In addition we need only 
refer to the considerable number of honorary citizenships and honorary 
memberships in town councils accorded to successful performers, e. g. 
4. G. R. P., IV, 1482: “CO. Ant. Septimius Publius, of Pergamum, 
Smyrna, Athens, and Ephesus”; tbid., 1419: “ Aur. Apollinarius, citi- 
zen of Thyatira, Smyrna, Philadelpheia, Byzantium, and other cities, 
councillor of Smyrna." The union of Dionysiac artists of Ionia and 
the Hellespont, originally formed in hellenistie times with a meeting 
place and center at Teos, then meeting for a short period at Priene and 
later at Lebedus (Strabo, XIV, 1, 29; Plut., Ant., 57; Welles, Royal 
Corresp., no. 53), greatly expanded its operations and importance under 
the Empire. This was due to two factors. The guild, which was at 
first organized to provide a convenient way of engaging all the various 
artists needed for a festival and was limited to the district of Ionia 
and the Hellespont, gradually increased the number of artists under its 
control and its association with the guilds of artists in the rest of the 
Empire until under Hadrian it became ecumenical in character (ef. 
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I. G. R. P., IV, 827, 1361, 1568; and S. E. G., VI, 58, 59, on the guild 
at Ancyra). The other factor was the great number of new foundations 
of gymnastie and musical festivals in the various cities under the 
Empire and their popularity over an increasing area as new cities 
developed. As a striking indication of the importance of the union we 
may note that at Aphrodisias the curator set the date for the commence- 
ment of the festival established by the foundation of Claudius Adrastus 
so as to allow the contestants to proceed in time to the next city on the 
circle, Heracleia Salbace (L. W., 1620 e). To present the obverse side 
of their influence we may cite Philostratus on Euodianus (V. 8S., II, 
16 [596]): “He was appointed also to supervise the artisans of 
Dionysus, a very arrogant class of men and hard to keep in order.” 
With the inereasing popularity of its performances the union doubtless 
grew rich; as an example may be cited the gifts of Aelius Alcibiades 
of Nysa to the guild in Rome and to the branch in Ephesus (B. C. H., 
IX [1885], 124 f., corrected by Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, XXIV [1928], - 
191 f). Doubtless in addition to many favors including imperial ones 
it received the regular privileges of freedom from municipal taxes and 
burdens. (On the Technitae, see Poland, P. W., V A, 2, 2474 ff.) 

Regarding the fortunes amassed by individual members there is little 
cvidence from Asia Minor. Persons suceessful in a number of prize 
games, especially those with prizes of a talent, could accumulate much. 
Many of the performers were persons of station and of private wealth ; 
others doubtless received many presents from admirers. Two inscrip- 
tions of Aphrodisias pive us our best evidence for the amounts of the 
prizes in games of some pretensions, C. I. G., 2758-9, cf. L. W., 1620 d.; 
Liermann, 168 ff., whose analysis of C. I. G., 2758, I use: 


O. I. Q., 27581 Musical Denarii 2758 B.II Denarii 
tragic actor....... "——— “BOO* lyre player, adult, first...... 3250 
adult lyre player...........- 500 lyre player, adult, second. .... 1000 
ur dcc HR RN MM 400 contestant in all contests..... 1000 
cyclic flute player............ 350 2758 III Musical 
encomiast£ .............. eee 200 tragic actor, first............ 2700 
|] cc """"""-—-—-———— 200 comic actor, first............ 1600 
pythie flute player.......... . 200 pythic flute player, first...... 1400 
contestant in all contesta..... 200 tragic actor, second.......... 800 
trumpeter ...........ceeee.. 150 tragic actor, third........... 600 
heralds .2sakiesscawesaceses 160 trumpeter ....ssersseeseeees 500 - 
lyre player, boy..........00.. 150 herald ......... V GARS e... 500 


cyclic flute player (?), first.. 500 
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2758 III Musical Denarii 9758 IV Gymnastie Denar 
pythic flute player, second.... 400 pancratiast, adults......... 3000 
comic actor, third........... 300 wrestler, adults............. 2000 
cyclic flute player, second. .... 100 boxer, adults..............., 2000 
2758 III Gymnastic pancratiast, adolescents... .. . 2000 
pancratiast, adolescents...... 5000 pancratiast, boys............ 1650 
wrestler, adolescents......... 3800 wrestler, adolescents......... 1500 
pentathlon, adolescents....... 3800 boxer, adolescents........... . 1500 
stadium race, adolescents..... 2000 stadium race, adults......... 1250 
distance race, adults...... ... 2000 double course, adults......... 1000 
stadium race, boys.......... 1400 wrestler, boya......... ...... 1000 
pentathlon, adults........... 1340 boxer, boys.............24... 1000 
9758 III Equestrian distance run, adults.......... 750 
; stadium race, adolescents... .. 750 
chariot, grown horses, first... 1500 tadi bo 
chariot, colts, first 1000 ee a ee a 
bouis Pone mida : a . $60 distance run, boys........... 500 
rae aie s Mea Y 360 double course, boys.......... 500 
, gc MANUALE TON pentathlon, adults........... 500 
2758 IV Musical race in armor, adults......... 500 
citharoede, first......... 2... 1500 pentathlon, adolescents....... 385 
ehoraules ....... init desse is . T750 pentathlon, boys............. 250 
ehorocitharist ......... S. 500 
winner of the rhic........ 600 
contestant in all. Steesieasess 500 S(BS EY, Bautan 
citharoede, second........... 400 rider ........ EE THO 
SAYT Ql 2: nde CERLE 150 equestrian ............. e... 250 


L. W., 1620 d, C. 1. G., 2759; Liermann, 116 f.: 

* The prizes in the quinquennial contest, musical only, with talent prizes, estab- 
lished by Lysimachus, are as follows: 

Trumpeter, 500 d.; herald, 500 d.; encomiast, 750 d.; poet, 750 d.; pythie fute- 
player, 1000 d.; same, second prize, 350 d.; psilocitharist, 1000 d.; sume, second 
prize, 350 d.; citharoede, boys, 750 d.; same, second prize, 250 d.; choraules, 1500 d.; 
same, second prize, 500 d.; tragic dance, 500 d.; cither dance, 1600 d.; same, second 
prize, 500 d.; comic actor, 1600 d.; same, second prize, 500 d.; third prize, 300 d.; 
tragic actor, 2500 d.; second prize, 800 d.; third prize, 400d.; Koine comodon(?), 
200 d.; Koine tragikon(?7), 250d.; new comedy, 500 d.; old comedy, 350 d.; same, 
second prize, 150 d.; new tragedy, 750 d.; pyrrhic dance(?), 1000 d.; same, second 
prize, 350 d.” 

We are less well informed regarding the prizes offered in gladiatorial games, beast 
hunts, etc., but may cite Lucian's description oF games at Amastris, with a prize 
of 10,000 dr. (Towaris, 57-60). 

These items may give some idea of the scale of a successful performer’s winnings. 
They might be greater in the largest cities, though in most they were likely to be 


considerably smaller. 
iv. COMMUNICATIONS 
Seaways. ‘Nature has placed Asia Minor in the pathway of almost 
all the commerce of the eastern Mediterranean and the Black Seas. 


The natural course from Egypt and Syria regularly involved skirting 
the coast of Cilicia, or else passing by way of Cyprus to Pamphylia or 
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Lycia before turning to the west or the north. During the period of the 
Etesian winds the passage could be made only by skirting the coast and 
using local shore breezes (Cuos., B. C., III, 107, Etesiis tenebatur, qui 
navigantibus Alexandria fiunt adversissimi venti; Tae., Hist., II, 98; 
Pliny, H. N., II, 127). The importance of the harbors of Rhodes and 
Lycia was the result of their situation at a divisional point upon routes | 
to north and west, an advantage that still left Rhodes a tolerable posi- 
tion after the creation of the free port of Delos. The route from Rhodes 
io the north connected with the numerous bays and -harbors of the 
Aegean coast, with Macedonia, the Hellespont (for these Alexandreia 
Troas was n divisional point), and the Black Sea. On this route 
the great ports of Ephesus, Smyrna, Cyzicus, Cius, and Nicomedeia, 
and lesser ports like Elaea served as outlets for the river valleys behind 
the coast, and some, like Ephesus and Nicomedeia, as the termini of 
the most important roads into the interior. On the Black Sea the har- 
. bors of Ieracleia, Sinope, and Amisus afforded suitable ports of call 
for a coastwise commerce, which itself connected in Colchis with the 
most northerly of the trade routes into central Asia. Sinope served as 
a divisional point for the direct passage to the Crimea, Ámisus as the 
chief outlet of Pontus and northern Cappadocia. 

St. Paus journeys best illustrate both the lines that maritime com- 
merce followed and the degree of ease and sceurity that it had achieved 
by his time. On his first journey he and his companion sailed from 
Seleuecia on the Orontes to Salamis of Cyprus, crossed the island, and, 
tuking ship at Paphos, went to Perge of Pamphylia. They probably 
did not sail up the Cestrus river but landed at Attaleia, the port from 
which they set sail on their return from the interior (Act. Apost., 18; 
14, 24-26). llis sceond journey brought him overland to Alexandreia 
Troas, where he took a ship “and came with a straight course to 
Samothraece, nnd the next day to Neapolis" (16, 11). He returned 
from this journey by boat, sailing directly from Cenehreae to Ephesus, 
nud after a visit there went on by sea to Caesareia (18, 18-21). Upon 
his return from his third journey he set out from Philippi for Troas, 
taking five days this time to reach his destination, doubtless owing to 
bad weather. Ie went overland to Assus, while his companions rounded 
Leehacum by boat, then sailed from Assus to Mitylene. From there 
he reached Chios in one day, Samos in another, and Miletus on a third. 
Ilis avoidance of Ephesus is noted as an unusual occurrence (20, 6; 
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13-16). From Miletus a day’s sail brought him to Cos, a second to 
Rhodes, and a third to Patara. Here he changed vessela because he 
found one sailing directly for Phoenicia, * and when we had discovered 
Cyprus, we left it on the left hand, and sailed unto Syria, and landed 
at Tyre” (21, 1-3). Going in this direction he could sail for Syria 
over the open sea, as the Alexandrian grain fleet regularly did, and as 
Piso and Domitius had done (Tac., Ann., II, 55; 78). It was more 
usual, however, to skirt the Cilician coast. This explains the presence 
of numerous merchants and shipowners at Anemurium when the Cietae 
rebelled (ibid., XII, 55). We may note also the voyage of Herod’s son 
Antipater, first to Celenderis and then to Judaea (Jos. Ant., XVII, 
5, 1) and Piso's return from Cos to Syria the same way (Tac., Ann., 
II, 75; 80). The route southward from the Hellespont is celebrated 
by Meleager (Anth. Pal., XII, 53), “ Richly laden ships of the main 
that sail down from the Hellespont, taking to your bosoms the good 
North Wind, if haply ye see on the beach of Cos Phanion gazing at the 
deep blue sea, give her this message . .." Pompey's flight from 
Pharsalus to Egypt (Plut., Pomp., 76; Lucan, Pharsal., VIII, 244 ff.; 
Caesar, B. C., ILI, 102) and the sightseeing voyage of Germanicus 
(Tae., Ann., II, 54-55) alike followed these routes. In the opposite 
direction was the voyage of Herod to join Agrippa. From Rhodes and 
Cos he came to Lesbos, where he was driven back by contrary winds to 
Chios, and only after considerable delay was able to reach the Helles- 
pont. He finally caught up with Agrippa at Sinope (Jos., Ant., XVI, 
2, 2) before he proceeded to the Cimmerian Bosporus. Pliny met with 
similar difficulties as he proceeded to the Hellespont after changing to 
a coasting vessel at Pergamum (Ad Traj., 17a). These two examples 
explain the prosperity of Alexandreia Troas. 

Sailing out of season might be more dangerous. When St. Paul 
was brought to Rome he was first embarked at Caesareia on a ship of 
Adramyttium, which was doubtless, after a season of “tramping,” 
heading for the home port for the winter; and, as the winds were 
contrary, beat its way westward by hugging the Cilician coast “ under 
Cyprus ” until it reached Myra of Lycia. Here St. Paul was trans- 
ferred to an Alexandrian ship bound for Italy and followed the usual 
route as far as Cnidus, but was then driven to shelter under Crete. 
His companions then tried to reach a more convenient harbor but were 
caught in a storm and eventually, after losing their bearings completely, 
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shipwrecked at Malta (Act. Apost., 27-28). Winter sailing never 
became usual, but voyages in season were regular and safe. This is 
the conclusion that can be drawn from the descriptions of the whole 
coast, the harbors, coves, roadsteads, distances from point to point, ete., 
that one finds in Strabo, the geographers upon whom he drew, and the 
various Periploi that have been preserved. The least safe was probably 
the Black Sea, where Arrian had to mend the loss of a vessel, and 
where he lists a considerable number of roadsteads that would be of 
little use in a storm (Periplous, 5, and passim; cf. Strabo, XIII, 1, 6; 
XIV, 1, 2; 1, 9; 3, 2; and passim). Flavius Zeuxis of Hierapolis, a 
merchant (¢pyaorjs), made 72 voyages to Italy and back about Malea, 
and lived to die at home (J. G. E. P., IV, 841): clear proof that under 
the Empire the progress of navigation had rendered inapplicable the 
old saying, “ when you've rounded Malea, forget the folks at home" 
(Strabo, VIII, 6, 19). On the other hand ships sailing on regular 
schedules are still comparatively new to the commercial system of the 
Levant and the Aegean and were undreamed of in ancient times. 
Asia Minor is poor in navigable rivers. Boats made their way up 
the Cydnus to Tarsus (Strabo, XIV, 5, 10; Plut, Ant., 26). Strabo 
adds the surprising information that they went up 60 stadia against 
the swift current of the Eurymedon to Aspendus (XIV, 4, 2) and an 
equal distance up the Cestrus to Perge (ibid.). The lower Sangarius 
was navigable (Strabo, XII, 3, 7). From a study of alliance coins of 
Nicaea and Amisus and from the Sangarius types on the coins of Nicaea 
itself, Bosch has drawn the conclusion that Nicaea carried on an active 
trade through the river with the Black Sea littoral (Arch. Anz., XLVI 
[1931], 438 ff.) in the late second and early third centuries. The 
geographers mention navigation, doubtless only near the mouth, up 
the Parthenius, Halys, and Thermodon on the Black Sea; up the 
Xanthus of Lycia to the city of that name; and up the Pyramus to 
Adana. In general however the rivers broke down too swiftly through 
the mountain barriers along the coasts to be useful for navigation. 
Roads. The fact that the following were the easiest means of access 
to the central plateau effectively determined the development of the 
road system of Asia Minor: from the west, by way of the Lycus valley 
and the Cardak pass to Apameia, with a more difficult but practicable 
route from Sardis by way of the Hermus valley to northern Phrygia; 
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from the Marmora, by way of Nicomedeia or Nicaea and the Sangarius 
valley; from the north, across low points in the coast ranges south of 
Amisus ; from the east, from the upper Euphrates by way of the upper 
waters of the Lycus and the Halys, or from Melitene about the Anti- 
taurus to Caesareia Mazaca; from the south, by way of the one easy 
pass from Syria and Cilicia, the Cilician Gates, and from the Pam- 
phylian harbors by way either of the pass near Termessus or the Climax. 
Two chief systems, one southern and one northern, arose based on these 
points of attachment. 

The first is described by Strabo (quoting Artemidorus, XIV, 2, 29): 
“Since there is a kind of common road constantly used by all who 
travel from Ephesus towards the east, Artemidorus traverses this too.” 
He mentions the stations Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles, Nysa, Antiocheia, 
Carura, Laodiceia, Apameia, Metropolis, Chelidonia, Holmi, Philo- 
melium, Tyriaeum, Laodiceia Catacecaumene, Coropassus, Garsaura, 
Soandum, Sadacora, Mazaca, Herphae, and Tomisa (on the Euphrates 
near Melitene). Cicero in 51 B.C. followed this road as far as 
Laodiceia Catacecaumene, where he turned southward to Iconium and 
thence to Cybistra, the Cilician Gates, and Tarsus, the route which was 
probably favored most (Ait., V, 13 and following letters; Hunter, 
J. R. S., III [1913], 73 ff.). A short cut, which may have been of 
some importance after the hellenistic founding of Antioch toward 
Pisidia, left this road near Lysias and ran by way of Antioch, Neapolis, 
and Pappa to Iconium—the “royal road” that preceded the Via 
Sebaste (cf. C. R., XXXIX [1925], 7 ff.). It was important enough, 
after the founding of the Augustan colony and the pacification of the 
Taurus, to justify the establishment of a customs office where it branched 
from the older road at Lysias (M. A. M. A., IV, 113), and to explain 
the comparative obscurity of Julia-Ipsus and Philomelium under the 
Empire. This was the great road that led from the Acgean coast by 
way of Tarsus and the Amanus to Syria and by way of Mazaca and 
Tomisa to Mesopotamia. 

'The roads from the Bosporus must have been of importance at all 
times but are less definitely described and attested. Under the Empire 
their importance increased as it became more necessary to maintain 
continual communications and movement of troops between the eastern 
and the northern frontiers of the empire. In the course of time the 
growing importance of Nicomedeia, the development of the Danube 
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regions, and the founding of Constantinople brought the leadership to 
the northern system. One braneh of this led from Nicomedeia over 
the Sangarius and by way of Bithynium and Crateia past the upper 
waters of the Billaeus to the Amnias valley, followed this to the Halys 
erossing, and then ran by way of the Baths of Phazemon to the con- 
fluence of the Iris and the Lycus and up the latter to Colonia and 
Nicopolis, whence it was extended to the Euphrates at Eriza and to the 
camp at Satala. "This was a line in regular use in the days of the 
kings. It is significant that two foundations of Mithridates and five 
of Pompey's cities were situated upon the Pontic portion of this road 
(Munro, J. H. S., XXI [1901], 52 ff.). Another branch eame directly 
eastward from Crateia by way of Antoniopolis (Cerkes) to Docea and 
the Halys at Osmancık, whence it joined the various roads that led 
south from the trunk road at the plain of Chilocomum and at Amaseia. 
A third road became increasingly important under the empire; it led 
up the Sangarius valley to Dorylaeum, whence ran roads southward 
into Phrygia and eastward to Ancyra. The pacification of tho Bithy- 
nian Olympus permitted the development of a shorter road to Ancyra 
during the first century A. D. (Pliny, Ad T'raj., 67-8), which left the 
Sangarius valley at Tattaeum and proceeded through the mountains by 
way of Dablae, Cenum Gallieanum, Dadastana, and Modrenae to rejoin 
it at Juliopolis and pass eastward to Ancyra. ‘This inner line was a 
favored route to the eastern frontier after the end of tho first century 
A. D., when Aneyra became the most important divisional point for 
roads leading northeastward into Pontus, eastward to the frontier, and 
southeastward to Caesareia and the Cicilian Gates. (On these roads, 
see esp. Anderson, J. H. S., XIX [1899], 52 f., 280 ff.; Von Diest, 
Peterm. Mitt., Erg.-Heft, 94, 56 ff., 92 ff.; 116, 8 fL, 19 f., 52 ff). 
Thus there was naturally provided in these two road systems means of 
satisfying efficiently the needs of defence and of traffie as good as 
ancient conditions allowed. 
Equally important for loeal trade and the development of the towns 
were the various branches that radiated from north to south, connecting 
the main lines or forming loops with them. Roads closely paralleling 
the western coast were probably more useful for communications in 
winter than for the cartage of goods, except that the road from Ephesus 
to Smyrna (320 stades) was probably preferable to the sea voyage of 
2200 (Strabo, XIV, 1, 2). The old road between Heracleia under 
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Latmus and Mylasa lost its importance with the silting of the Maeander 
mouth. Artemidorus in Strabo (XIV, 2, 29) describes another road 
from Physcus in the Rhodian Peraea to Ephesus, of which the portions 
from the Maeander watershed northward were doubtless of permanent 
commercial importance. The stations were Physcus, Lagina, Alabanda, 
the Maeander crossing, and Tralles, where it joined the trunk road. 
He could have added its northward extension through Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Phocaea, Cyme, Myrina, and Elaea to Pergamum, where Aristides 
travelled (LI, 3ff.). Its extension to Ádramyttium, and about the 
coast (via Assus: Act. Apost., 20, 12) to Lampsacus is described in 
the Antonine Itinerary (383-335, ed. Kuntz). Another road of some 
importance connected Cyzicus with the Macestus valley, where it was 
joined by roads from Prusa, Apameia, and Nicaea of Bithynia. A 
divisional point lay near Hadrianutherae, whence one road connected 
inner Mysia with Adramyttium and the other connected both with the 
upper Caicus valley and the road up the Macestus valley to Ancyra 
Sidera, Cadi, and Cotiseium of Phrygia (Hasluck, Cyzicus, 131 ff.; 
Broughton, Quantulacumque: Lake Studies, 135 ff. and references 
cited there). From the upper Caicus valley one branch went down to 
Pergamum, the other to Thyatira, whence roads ran to Magnesia and 
Smyrna on the one hand and to Sardis and Philadelpheia on the other 
(Strabo, XIII, 4, 4). With the suppression of brigandage in Mysia 
this became one of the most important of the minor roads. Sardis was 
of course directly connected with Smyrna and by way of Hypaepa and 
the Cayster valley with Ephesus, while to the southeast a low pass 
enabled the old road (which Xerxes had followed) to join the trunk 
road in the Lycus valley. At Philadelpheia the road to central and 
northern Phrygia branched off to pass by way of the Macedonian colo- 
nies of Blaundus and Nais and the towns of Temenothyrae and 
Acmoneia. East of here a branch turned northward for Cotiaeium 
and Dorylaeum; another proceeded eastwards past Afyon, the most 
important railroad junction of western Asia Minor today, to join the 
old road near Ipsus. 

From the southern trunk road these branched off various routes up 
the valleys of the tributaries of the Maeander. Of these the most im- 
portant has been mentioned ; the next ran from Antiocheia to Aphro- 
disias, the plain of Tabae, and so to Cibyra and inner Lycia; another 
branch left at Laodiceia and ran over the shoulder between Mounts 
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Cadmus and Salbacus to join the previous one at Themisonium. Apa- 
mcia Celaenae was easily the most important junction in the interior 
of Asia Minor. To this center came both the travel and trafic from 
central Phrygia, from Eumeneia and the Pentapolis, from north 
Phrygia and the upper Sangarius valley, from Prymnessus and the 
Synnadic quarries, and from the south, for the roads from the two 
Pamphylian passes joined the trunk road here. It was also the outlet 
of the valleys of Apollonia and Baris. Thus western Asia Minor was 
closely united by a network of minor roads. 

Antioch toward Pisidia was the center of the Agusan roads whieh 
encircled the mountainous northern edge of Pisidia from Comama on 
the west to Lystra on the east (C. I. L., III, 6974, 12217, 14185, 
14401; cf. Ramsay, A. B. S. A., IX [1902-3], 253 ff.); it was also 
the terminus of a track about the south end of Egerdir Lake (Pace, 
Annuario, VI-VII [1923-4]. 383 ff.) and the probable terminus of a 
road directly north from Perge upon which, since its territory "was so 
poor, depended the evident prosperity of Adada in the second century 
A. D. (Sterrett, W. E., p. 281 ff.). At Laodiceia Catacecaumene roads 
from Dorylaeum and Amorium joined the main highway (M. A. M. A., 
I, xvf.; A.J. A. X XXVI [1932], 457 ff.). Iconium was the ter- 
minus for the direct road aeross the salt desert to Cybistra, called the 
Syrian way (Ramsay, loc. cit.), and for a road, usable only in summer, 
from Side over the Taurus by way of Amlada, Misthia, and the Via 
Sebaste (Justin., Prologue, XXXIV; Cic., Fam., ITI, 5, 4; 6, 1; 
Denkmäler Lyk., etc., 34, no. 75). Laranda sent off a branch over the 
Cilician Taurus to Olba and Seleuceia, and another track probably ran 
to Anemurium (Pliny, V, 94). The Cilician Gates, however, were 
the point upon which all the important roads in south-central Asia 
Minor converged: from Iconium, Ancyra, and Caesareia Mazaca. 

In the north Ancyra became the most important center; from here 
roads led westward as deseribed above, northward into Paphlagonia to 
Bithynium (Itin. Ant., 199, 200), northeastward to Gangra, the Halys 
crossing, Çorum, and Amaseia, eastward to Tavium, Sebastopolis, 
Sebasteia, and the frontier, and southeastward by way of Parnassus 
either to Cacsareia Mazaca or to Tyana and the Cilician Gates (Itin. 
Ant., 205-6). We should note also the old road which connected Sinope 
with the Amnias valley and the building under Claudius of roads 
about Amastris (J. G. E. P., III, 82, 83). In the region east of the 
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Halys the most important commercial highway, which Munro terms 
the alimentary canal of Pontus (J. H. S., X XI [1901], 55), ran south- 
ward from Amisus on the Euxine over the ridges of the coastal ranges 
to the baths of Phazemon, Amaseia, and Zela, and continued on to 
Caesareia. In the developed road system of the empire Amaseia kept 
its eminence, but the rise of direct routes eastward from Ancyra to 
Sebastopolis and of another inner line from Neocaesareia to Comana, 
Dazimon (Tokat), and thence southward to Sebastopolis and Sebasteia 
reduced the importance of Zela. Sebasteia became a road center to 
match Ancyra—the base for the northern section of the frontier from 
Melitene to Satala. Upon it there converged the roads from Amisus, 
Ancyra, and Caesareia; it also sent a crossroad southward to join the 
direct lines eastward from Caesareia. The formation of the mountains 
forced all traffic in the southern region to go through Caesareia, whether 
from the Cilician Gates, from the west, from Ancyra, from Amisus, or 
from the east. The old route from here to Melitene and Tomisa on 
the Euphrates has been described. The development of the frontier 
system led to the establishment of other roads leading southward to 
Anazarbus of Cilicia, and, more important, through the Antitaurus 
from Ariaratheia and Ara Saxa by way of Cocusus to Germaniceia 
(Maras) and Samosata of Commagene. The defence of the frontier 
itself caused the development under the Flavians of roads southward 
from Trapezus and northward from Samosata immediately centering 
about Melitene, Zimara, and Satala (Itin. Ant., 207-10) and based 
upon Germaniceia, Sebasteia, and Nicopolis (on these roads in Pontus 
and Cappadocia, see Munro, J. H. 8., X XI [1901], 52 ff.; the discus- 
sions of Anderson in Stud. Pont., I, and Cumont, Stud. Pont., II; ef. 
De Jerphanion, Mélanges Beyrouth, XIII [1928], 48; Sterrett, E. J., 
pp. 233 ff.; Ramsay, H. G., 270 ff.; Hogarth and Munro, Papers Royal 
Geog. Soc., III [1898]; Anderson, J. H. S., XVII [1897], 22 ff.; 
Chapot, La Frontière de V Euphrate, 347 ff.). 

In Cyprus the plain of the Mesorea provided a ready means of com- 
munication by land (C. I. L., III, 6732, near Salamis, Vesp.). In all 
probability most of the cities on the northern and southern coasts were 
connected by roads. We have notice of a route across the island from 
Citium to Soli (T'ab. Peut.) and another from Curium to Palaepaphus 
(C. 7. L., III, 218-9). 
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In keeping up the roads the Romans were primarily concerned with the defenses 
of the castern frontier, but the security and ease necessary to commerce were not 
forgotten. Both purposes were served by Manius Aquillius in 129 B.C. The 
Augustan system of roads in Pisidia and Pamphylia was connected with the 
pacifieation of the Taurus regions (see above; also Strabo, XII, 7, 3, on Pamphylian 
bridges). Augustus also repaired the roads from Smyrna to Ephesus (C. 7. L., III, 
1113), and about the same time Aquilius Florus repaired that from Ephesus to 
Sardis (ibid., 14202*). Milestones of Claudius are found near Attaleia of Pamphylia 
(ibid., 6737), between Smyrna and Sardis (ibid., 476), and between Ephesus and 
Tralles (ibid. 7206); under Claudius also Julius Aquila had made cuttings and 
built a road to connect Amastris with the interior (I. G. R. P., III, 83, 1431). From 
Nero's reign come some repairs to the roads near Nicaea (ibid. 346). The evidence 
for the Flavian period suggests much greater activity, covering most regions of 
Asia. Minor up to the frontier. The roads of Asia received a general overhauling: 
Ephesus-Smyrna (OC.I.L., III, 7203-4; Z.G. E.P., IV, 1508), Ephesus-Pergamum 
(I.G. R. P., IV, 267), about Thyatira (O.I.L., III, 470, 7191), Prymnessus to 
Cotiaeium (ibid. 14200'). In Bithynia the road from Prusa to Apameia was 
rebuilt (ibid. 6993) and that near Tieium repaired (ibid. 14188?; cf. Robert, 
Et. An., 291 ff.), while Titus had one paved about Derbe and Lystra (O.Z. L., III, 
12218). That this was part of a general program is apparent from the formula 
which recurs on several other milestones: vias provinciarum Galatiae, Cappadociae, 
Ponti, Pisidiae, Paphlagoniae, Lycaoniae, Armeniae Minoris stravit, “paved the 
ro ” of these provinces (e.g. C. I. L., III, 312, Ancyra; 318, Ancyra to Dorylaeum; 
ibid., 14184**, Ancyra-Parnassus-Caesareia). The beginning of the frontier system 
under Vespasian is revealed by Stud. Pont., II, 328, on the road from Satala near 
the crossing with that from Nicopolis to Eriza, and C. Z. L., III, 306 (cf. Stud. Pont., 
II, 324 í., near Arauraca). 

The milestones of Nerva and Trajan particularly attest their care for the lines 
leading to the frontier, especially the Pontic highway; thus we find their milestones 
(the earliest ones) at the Baths of Phazemon (C. ZT. L., ILI, 12158, 12159), between 
Neocaesareia and Magnopolis (tbid., 1418475), near Neoclaudiopolis (ibid., 14184?*), 
at Amaseia (ibid. 6806), near Iskelib (ibid., 6897), and on the road from Tavium 
to Amaseia (ibid. 14184**-^). From this period come the ruins of a fine bridge 
over the Halys at Narlu (Munro, J.77.8., XXI [1901], 65); while from the 
inner line come C. 7. L., III, 141845*-* and 309 on the road from Ancyra to Kalecik. 
Nerva also repaired the way between Antioch and Lysias (ibid. 6967) and one 
about Thyatira (ibid. 7192), while Trajan built the sacred way from Miletus to 
Didyma (ibid. 14195**). Milestones of Hadrian are found on the northern trunk 
road (ibid. 12160, 310, 313a, 14184**; Cumont, Stud. Pont., II, 324); between 
Nicopolis and Sebasteia (C.J. L., III, 12154 — 6057); on the roads which radiate 
from Ancyra, to Gangra (ibid. 1418455, 13645), to Caesarcia (ibid. 1418447), to 
Germe (ibid., 141845°-°°), and to Juliopolis (ibid., 14184°); also about Alexandreia 
Troas (ibid. 466), Apollonia (ibid., 319, 6968), Iconium (ibid. 14402, 14403), 
and Elaeusse of Cilicia (ibid. 13025). Antoninus Pius repaired the northern road 
once more (14184?9,??; cf. for the coast, Robert, Ef. An., 295), and Marcus Aurelius 
constructed a road eastward from Perge of Pamphylia (C.I. L., ITI, 13626) and 
from the Cilician Gates to Alexandria ad Issum (ibid. 12118-9, 1417774). 

The ubiquitous Severan milestones testify to another general repair of the roada. 
Of special interest is the importance these emperors and their successors attributed 
to the roads to Melitene, where the Parthian danger was greatest. 'The Cataonian 
milestones date only from the Severi on (see C. I. L., III, pp. 1252, 2063 for analyses). 
The northern roads to Satala were kept up. Fourteen repairs at regular intervals 
between 97 and 323 A.D. testify clearly to their military importance. But as the 
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road system of Asia Minor was by the third century built up and complete, and as 
the conditions of the times no longer favored the development of new cities or 
an increase of commerce, we need not list further details. 

The relation of the roads to the development of the cities has been discussed above 
in the survey of the individual cities (chapter II); for the relation of the develop- 
ment of the road system to the spread of communication and commerce we can only 
refer to an illustrative example, the journeys of St. Paul. 

On his first journey he left Perge of Pamphylia and came safely through the 
mountains to Antioch by way either of Sagalassus or Adada; then he followed the 
Via Sebaste to Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, whence he retraced his steps to Attaleia 
(Act. Apost., 13, 13-14, 51; 14, 6, 20-1, 24-26; Acts of Paul and Thecla, 2-3). His 
second journey began from Antioch of Syria, whence he followed the great road to 
Tarsus, the Cilician Gates, and Cybistra, where in all probability he left the direct 
road to Iconium in order to pass by Laranda and visit Derbe and Lystra again; 
thence to the other churches of his previous mission until he reached Asiatic Phrygia, 
where he turned northward to go to Bithynia. He must have gone by way either 
of Apameia or Synnada to Prymnessus and down the Tembris valley till he 
approached the Bithynian border at Cotiaeium or Dorylaeum. Being forbidden 
Bithynia, he came through Mysia to Troas. His way probably ran from Cotiaeium 
to Aezani, Ancyra Sidera, Hadrianutherae (not yet so named), Adramyttium and 
Assus, since the Rhyndacus valley has never been a highway of importance (Act. 
Apost., 15, 41; 16, 1, 6-8). On this third journey he apparently retraced the route 
of his second, except that he followed the great highway through to Ephesus (ibid., 
18, 22-3). There is no better text than this to reveal the ease and safety of travel 
along the main roads of Asia Minor during the first two centuries of the Empire. 
It is a text of commercial importance, since the cities where St. Paul could minister 
successfully were the commercial communities with their mixed Jewish and Greek 
populations, where some Gentiles had become interested in Jewish worship. Along 
the great southern highway and in the cities of the Aegean coast these conditions 
were met. It is significant that he did not turn to north Phrygia, north Galatia, 
or Cappadocia. (See Lake and Cadbury, Beginnings of Christianity, Part I, Vol. V, - 
224 ff.; Bérard, Rev. Arck., V [1935], 7 f.; Broughton, Quantulacumque: Lake 
Studies, 131ff.) For another example we may cite the attendance of Aristides 

upon the classes of Alexander of Cotiaeium (XXXII) and his frequent journeys 
from his home near Hadrianutherae to Cyzicus, to Pergamum, and to Smyrna and 
Ephesus (Hieroit Logot, passim; Hasluck, Cyzicus, 1411f.). 

Inns. Little or no evidence has been found regarding inns on the roads of Asia 
Minor. It may be that the determination of Aristides on his journey from Smyrna 
to Pergamum to push on through the night is a comment on the comfort an inn 
was likely to provide (LI, 3ff.). The inns on the great road at Carura (Strabo, 
XII, 8, 17) were a special case because of the hot springs there. Visiting Roman 
grandees demanded better accommodation and were served by billeting; mote 
the entertainment of Verres in the home of Philodamus of Lampsacus (Verr., IF, 

.1, 63 ff.) and the furor caused when Antonius Polemo turned the proconsul and 
future emperor, Antoninus Pius, out of his house in Smyrna late at night (Philostr. | 
V. &., I, 25 [6341). Inscriptions of Stratoniceia reveal the special arrangements 

to accommodate the crowds at the festivals (cf. B.C. H., XXVIII [1904], 20 ff.; 

Oppermann, Zeus Panamaros, 58 ff.). There are 7 innkeepers named on the epitaphs 

at Corycus (M. A.M. A. IIL, Index). 

Traffic. Under ancient conditions facility of travel still left the movement of 
heavy trafic slow and expensive. Cicero mentions how costly it was to bring grain 
from Philomelium to Ephesus (Verr., II, 3, 191). The cities on the coast and those, 
like Tralles, near it provisioned themselves by sea when in need (ef. P. A. S., T, 108, 
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no. 10), and the transport of grain from the plateau to the coast was & special 
liturgy (e.g. when Lucianus of Pogla forwarded Pisidian grain to Alexandria, 
I.G. R. P., III, 409). In times of scarcity—e. g. the failure of crops during Cicero's 
governorship of Cilicia (Att., V, 21, 8), the food riots at Aspendus (Philostr., Vit. 
Apoll., I, 15), or the scarcity at Antioch toward Pisidia under Domitian (J.R.S., 
XVI [1928], 116; T.A.P. A., LV [1924], 5 f.)—the effort of the authorities and 
people was directed to saving and rationing present supplies rather than to im- 
porting fresh ones. So it is probable that commercial traffic by land was restricted 
chiefly to goods that were small in bulk but high in value: good textiles, precious 
metals, ointments, and the finer industrial products. A notable exception would be 
the marble blocks and columns from Docimium and supplies for the army, but these 
were not ordinary private enterprises for profit. The winter climate of the plateau, 
which caused the virtual closing of the passes, was a further barrier to both traffic 
and travel (cf. Tac., Ann., XIII, 35). 

Security. The protection of the roads and the maintenance of order in the 
city territories was for the most part left to the local authorities, who apparently 
solved the problem with a fair degree of success during the first two centuries of 
the empire. Brigandage however has always been endemic in Asia Minor and & 
certain amount of it continued in the mountains, ready to increase to serious pro- 
portions again under the difficult conditions of the third century. Lucian (Alez., 2) 
mentions Tilliborus who terrorized much of Mysia and the Troad. An inscription 
of Prusa mentions the death of a prefect at the hands of brigands (Robert, Et. An., 
97). A mountain guard met his end the same way near Philomelium (E.J., 156; 
ef. 65). A soldier of Kayadibi boasts of slaying many bandits (I.G. R. P., IV, 
880; 8. E. G., VI, 274). In the rougher portions of the country, and especially in 
cities with extensive territories, such as Hierapolis, keepers of the peace or irenarchs, 
and local police or paraphylaces are frequently mentioned, and with them their 
attendants, the pursuers or diogmitae. The discovery in the Cayster valley near 
Tire of z relief representing a paraphylax and his attendants shows that in the 
third century their services were required even in well settled regions near large 
cities (Robert, Ht. An., 102 f.; for a general discussion see Hirschfeld, Kl. Sohr., 
600 ff.; some examples in B. C. H., LII [1928], 407 ff.; and valuable new material 
in Robert, t.c.). We may note also that there were a considerable number of 
guard posts or stationes in the imperial service, examples of which are found at 
Olympus of Lycia (I. Œ. R. P., III, 748), Artanade of Isauria (ibid., 812), and near 
Lake Caralia (Xo, XXIII [1029], 252). 


y, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Local. In a land where, as we have seen above, much of the indus- 
trial production was local in character and the trained workmen rather 
than their products were imported, local trade was bound to be particu- 
larly important. This condition would þe especially true for towns in 
the interior, where all traffic was by land, and to a lesser measure for 
those on the coast. It is impossible, however, from the fragmentary 
evidence available to reconstruct a picture of the combination of local 
crafts and trades in any town of Asia Minor before the late Empire. 
Out of the 673 epitaphs of Corasium and Corycus, published in 
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M.A. M. A., III, and dating from the third to the seventh centuries 
A. D., 366 name the trade or profession of the deceased. In spite of 
the late date it is probable, since slavery had’so little importance in 
industry, that this evidence admits of valid conclusions regarding the 
distribution of callings and the commercial life of coast towns at an 
earlier date. "These conclusions are, of course, less applieable to towns 
in the interior. The material may be summarized as follows: Profes- 
sions: 5 physicians, 4 lawyers, 2 architects, 2 midwives, 1 registrar, 1 
notary, 5 sculptors, 1 painter, 1 flute player, 1 dancer, 1 artist, 1 stenog- 
rapher. Dealers: 2 general store-keepers, 20 hucksters, 1 booth-keeper. 
Producers of and dealers in food products: 2 dealers in fine wheat, 1 
miller, 7 bakers, 3 cook-shop keepers, 2 cake makers, 2 confectioners, 
1 pastry cook, 3 meat sellers, 2 sausage makers, 2 fishermen, 10 dealers 
in olive oil, 11 wine merchants, 4 wine carriers (importers?), 1 seller 
of apéritifs, 12 gardeners, 1 green grocer, 1 fruiterer, 1 maker of cider 
and preserves, 1 nut vendor. Workers and dealers in textiles: 1 wool 
cleaner, 1 wool carder, 6 wool workers, 1 wool dealer, 1 loom maker, 3 
dealers in uncarded cloth, 1 fuller, 2 purple-fishers, 2 cloth dealers, 
2 breeches makers, 1 cloak seller, 10 embroiderers, 1 flax weaver, 1 . 
weaver, 5 scutchers, 9 linen dealers, 5 dealers in fine linen, 2 sack 
makers, 1 clothes mender, 1 clothes cleaner. Workers and dealers tn 
leather goods: 2 tanners, 1 saddler, 13 shoemakers, 1 maker of Baby- 
lonian shoes, 1 maker of Tzangi (a kind of shoe). Workers and dealers 
in metal goods and stone: 7 goldsmiths, 6 gold pourers, 15 smiths, 5 
eoppersmiths, 1 cutter, 1 maker of cleavers, 2 locksmiths, 1 tool grinder, 
1 sharpener, 3 glaziers, 3 gem engravers, 3 stone-cutters, 6 marble 
workers. Workers and dealers in earthenware: 24 potters (2 of whom 
assigned work to others), 1 maker of flagons, 1 maker of pots and pans. 
Wood workers: 1 carpenter, 1 wood worker, 1 wood dealer, 1 cabinet 
maker, 1 basket weaver. Construction: 3 house builders, 1 ship builder. 
Navigation: 1 sailor, 5 ship owners (1 a wine merchant), 7 sail makers. 
Finance: 9 bankers or trapezitae, 1 silver dealer, 1 money-changer 
(nummularius), 5 contractors (mancipes). Miscellaneous: 5 per- 
fumers, 1 seller of aromatic oils, 1 chaff seller, 7 storehouse clerks, 1 
meat seller's clerk, 1 torch bearer, 1 barber, 7 innkeepers, 5 grave dig- 
gers, 1 machine assembler, 3 couriers, 5 keepers of private baths, 1 
paper maker. 

The fragmentary pieces of evidence from other towns are analogous, 
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so far as they go. From Alabanda come notices of teachers, a sophist, 
a publie physician, a garment seller, a banker, an architect, a house 
builder, a fuller, a dyer, a merchant, and a pheasant raiser (L. W., 
558, 554, 557, 573-4, 582, 584, 586-7; Robert, Et. An., 434 ff.) ; from 
Philadelpheia, a shingler, tanner, jewel cutter, house carpenter, gar- 
ment seller, gardener, book dealer, trumpeter (K. P., I, 36); from 
the temple of Apollo Lairbenus, a maker of fine eode images, ear- 
penter, potters, and smiths (J. H. S., L [1930], 278) ; while the simple 
needs of the Ormelian villagers were supplied by a stone cutter, car- 
penter, shoemaker, and basket maker (C. B., 314). These may suffice 
as examples. 

Markets. A good indication of the trade of the various towns is 
given by the facilities that they provided to take care of it: from the 
open place surrounded with booths of the country villages to the huge 
permanent constructions that were the pride of Ephesus, Miletus, and 
Cyzicus. The form was usually that of an open quadrangle, with por- 
ticoes about it to provide space for shops and room for storage below. 
At Ephesus the market of Mithridates and Mazaeus contained an 
open space over 111m. square with deep porticoes about it; the 
north market of Miletus contained 70,000 sq. m., and the south a 
still larger area. If in so small a port as Corycus warehousing 
was important, it must have been much more so in the great ports of 
Asia and Bithynia (P. W.. XIV, 2, 1869 f., s. v. “ Marktanlagen "). 
Practically every city provided itself with a market (see the survey in 
Chapter II). " 

Fairs. Beside the regular trade fostered thus by the cities according 
to their means came the special occasions of festivals and fairs. Doubt- 
less all cities looked to the business that a famous festival would bring, 
a motive of which we may suspeet the Stratoniceians were not entirely 
innocent when they sent out to many cities invitations to the festival 
of Zeus Panamarus (S. E. G., IV, 247 ff.). Cities at such times granted 
a temporary freedom from the market tax to encourage travelling mer- 
chants. The best example comes from Cyzieus, I. G. R. P., IV, 144 
(Claudius): of årò ris 'Aoías épyacral áderypévow els 3v wavipyvpw xai 
áréAeav rjv åyopévyv èv Kv(wQ, “ The merchants of Asia who have come 
to the festival and free period held in Cyzieus.” Similar to these 
were the “ merchants in tents" at Abydus (I. G. R. P., IV, 190); 
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such merchants doubtless followed the festivals about the cities, using 
booths, tents, or better facilities, if such existed, in each place. I have 
quoted above the remarks of Dio Chrysostom ón the stimulation the 
assizes provided for the business life of Apameia. 

What was occasional in the great cities was regular in the country. 
Fairs were the custom of the land, and were normally held at or near 
some spot of special sanctity. Strabo describes as follows the assem- 
blage for worship and trade of people from Armenia and elsewhere to 
Pontic Comana upon the occasion of the “exodus of the goddess ” 
(XII, 3, 36): “Now Comana is a populous city and is a notable 
emporium for the people of Armenia; and at the times of the ‘ exo- 
duses’ of the goddess people assemble there from everywhere, from 
both the cities and the country, men together with women, to attend 
the festival. And there are certain others, also, who in accordance 
with a vow are always residing there, performing sacrifices in honor 
of the goddess. And the inhabitants live in luxury and all their prop- 
erty is planted with vines; and there is a multitude of women who 
make gain from their persons, most of whom are dedicated to the god- 
dess, for in a way the city is a lesser Corinth, for there too, on account 
of the multitude of courtesans, who were sacred to Aphrodite, outsiders 
resorted in great numbers and kept holiday. And the merchants and 
soldiers who went there squandered all their money, so that the follow- 
ing proverb arose in reference to them: ‘ Not for every man is the 
voyage to Corinth.’ Such, then, is my account of Comana.” Other 
great temples doubtless performed a similar function. It is specifically 
stated for that of Cybele of Pessinus (Strabo, XII, 5, 3; see p. 643). 
The regular cult of the great temples itself provided occasion for a 
good deal of business. Pliny remarks on the increased demand for 
sacrificial animals that followed his attempt to curb the Christians 
(Ad Traj., 96). Assemblages at regular times were necessary to enable 
the residents of villages and small cities of the interior to market their 
products and purchase their supplies. Of special interest in this con- 
nection are the emporia mentioned specifically under this name at 
several points on the coast and in the interior of Bithynia, but probably 
frequent in most of the territories that were hellenized late (7. G. E. P., 
III, 1427; cf. the new examples and discussion of ones previously 
known by Robert, Hi. An., 249 ff.). A third-century inscription of 
eastern Lydia contains a letter from the proconsul permitting the vil- 
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lage of Tetrapyrgia to establish a regular market on the fifteenth day 
of each month, provided that this does not conflict with the market day 
of some other town in the district of Maeonia (I. G. R. P., IV, 1381). 
This custom was likewise general and has continued to the present time. 

The movement of commerce within Asia Minor and between Asia 
Minor and other regions of the empire is especially diffieult to trace. 
Much of the trade was in goods for consumption (wine, oil, and tex- 
tiles), and there exists no study which identifies the less perishable 
products and records their place of discovery. The primary evidence 
to which one is therefore reduced consists of that relating to the move- 
ment of such people as are not obviously soldiers, actors, teachers, or 
artists. For this one should be able to draw upon two sources, epitaphs 
in the various towns which mention the visitors’ place of origin. and 
coins. For the coins, though meant chiefly for local use, could be car- 
ried far. Unfortunately the record of the diseovery of the coins, even 
in regular excavations, has until recent years been so badly kept that 
we can give only some illustrations of what they might have revealed. 

Alliance coins often indicate a commercial bond between the cities 
named. This has been well established for issues of Hierapolis of 
Phrygia (L. Weber, Jour. Intern. d'Arch. Num., XIV [1912], 65 ff.) 
and Nicaea of Bithynia (Bosch, Arch. Anz., XLVI [1931]. 499 ff.). 


The catalogue of alliance coins given by Weber (op. cit., 109 ff.) with supple- 
ments from Head, Hist. Num.*, shows that Byzantium, Perinthus, Athena, Delphi, 
and Alexandria are the only cities mentioned outside of the peninsula itself. 
This suits the conditions of Asia Minor, which permitted a large measure of self- 
sufficiency. The excavations at Pergamum yielded from a large number of coins 
of Roman times those of only one city outside of Asia Minor, Thessalonice. From 
within Asia Minor came coins of the following cities: from Mysia and the Troad, 
those of Attaea, Cyzicus, Lampsacns, Parium, Pitane. Alexandria 'CTrons. Ilium; 
from Aeolis: Aegae, Elaea, Myrina, Temnus, Poroselene; from Ionia: Ephesus, 
Chios; from Caria: Antioch, Stratoniceia; from Lydia: Acrasus, Apollonis. Attaleia, 
Hermocapelia, Hypaepa, Hyreanis, Nacrasa, Sardis, Thyatira; from Phrygia: 
Aezani, Ancyra, Cotiaeium (Pergamon, I, 2, 355ff.). At Sardis also the only 
foreign coins came from Cydonia of Crete and from Alexandria. The provenance 
of the rest was as follows: from Mysia: Pergamum; from Aeolis: Aegae; from 
Ionia: Ephesus, Metropolis, Smyrna; from Caria: Aphrodisias; from Lydia: Attaleia, 
Daldis, Dioshieron, Germe, Maeonia, Magnesia, Mastaura, Nysa, Philadelpheia, Saitta, 
Sala. Thyatira, Tralles; from Phrygia: Cadi, Ceretapa, Cotiaeium, Hierapolis, 
Apameia (Sardis, XI, 1). A hoard found at Baendir of Lydia containing coins 
from Pius to Salonina, yielded examples from 2 foreign cities (Perinthus and 
Neapolis of Macedonia) and from 13 cities of Asia Minor: Germe, Cyme, Temnus, 
Ephesus, Metropolis, Colophon, Smyrna, Aphrodisias, Neapolis of Caria, Magnesia, 
Saittae, Thyatira, Tarsus (Noe, Bibl. Greek Coin Hoards?, no. 119). Farther north 
in Mysia the picture changes somewhat, owing to the proximity of the Thracian 
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and the Pontic regions. As one would expect, the coins that come into the trade 
about Balikesir are chielly those of Cyzicus, Pergamum, and Adramyttium, but 
Robert (Villes, 194 ff.) also observed those of Attaus, Germe, Pitane, Alexandreia 
Troas, Nacrasa, Acrasus, Thyatira, and Saittae. An ‘earlier traveller, Hasluck, 
made similar observations (Num. Chron., VI [1906], 26ff.). He noted besides the 
local coinages in Mysia the prevalence of those of Cyzicus and Pergamum; but he 
also found those of Ephesus, Smyrna, Cyme, and Mitylene, of Aeolis and Ionia, of 
Apollonis, Nacrasa, Sardes, and Thyatira of Lydia, of Cotiaeium, Ancyra, and 
Dionysopolis of Phrygia, of Amisus, Apameia, Prusa, Cius, Chalcedon, and Nicaea of 
Bithynia and Pontus, of Caesareia of Cappadocia, and of Abydus, Alexandria Troas, 
Lampsacus, and Parium of the Troad—all from within Asia Minor itself. From out- 
side of Asia he found those of the Koinon of Thessaly, and from the Thracian and 
Pontie regions those of Byzantium, Coela, Madytus, Marcianopolis, Nicopolis ad 
Istrum, Odessus, and Perinthus. The commercial connections of Mysia were 
strongest with Thrace and the Euxine region. 

An analysis, recently published (Hesperia, V [1936], 1311ff.), of the coins dis- 
covered in the Agora at Athens mentions examples from Parium, Alexandria Troas, 
Elaea, Cyme, Aegae, Mytilene, Clazomenae, Chios, Ephesus, Erythrae, Magnesia on 
the Maeander, Teos, Samos, Rhodes, Limyra, Antioch of Pisidia, and Soli of 
Cilicia. This predominance of coins of the Ionian and Southern coast is what we 
should expect to find at Athens. The excavations at Corinth have yielded coins 
of Amisus, Bithynium, Lampsacus, Pergamum, Alexandria Troas, Clazomenae, 
Colophon, Ephesus, Erythrae, Phocaea, Chios, Samos, Bargylie, Cos, Rhodes, and 
Caesareia Mazaca, a group of finds similar, on the whole, to those at Athens, but 
with more evidence of connections with the Pontic cities. An analysis of the coin 
hoards found in South Russia, Roumanie, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Austria, and 
Germany reveals a considerable number of coins, chiefly those of cities on the coasts 
of the Pontus and the Propontus. There are practically none but these in the 
Crimean hoards (Noe, Bibl. Gk. Coin Hoards?, nos. 655, 558, 1040). The exceptions 
among the others may be variously explained. Noe’s no. 111 from Bulgaria shows 
that cities of the Ionian coast were also active in north Aegean and Thracian trade 
in the early Empire. Coins of Cos at Viminacium, and the scattering of silver 
eoins of Caesareia Mazaca and Lycian denarii of the late first and early second 
centuries in Yugoslavia and Hungary and along the Upper Danube and the Rhine 
may in part be due to the transfer of troops between the eastern and the western re- 
gions (ibid., 417, 418, 517, 693, 775a, 843, 099, 1114), but the rest show that the most 
of the local coins carried inta the southern Balkan and the Danuhe regions came 
from Pontie and Propontic cities (cf. nos. 111, 122, 386, 482, 536, 1150, 1163; and 
at Kiev, no. 562, 3rd cent. coins of Antioch DPisid.[!]). The splendid group of third 
century hoards from Dura document well the close connections that would naturally 
exist between eastern Asia Minor and Syria. The presence of coins of Caesareia 
Mazaca need excite no comment; the city was an eastern mint, coins from which 
have been found in the Caucasus (tbid., no. 428), in southern Palestine (381), and 
Egypt (889). There appear also coins of Amisus, Amasia, Neocaesareia, Comana, 
Zela, and Sebastopolis from the Pontie region; a scattering from farther west, 
Antioch of Pisidia, Peltae of Phrygia, Orthosia of Caria; and many from the neigh- 
boring regions of Cyprus and Cilicia (ibid., nos. 343, 346, 349, 350, 353, 355). 
Hoards found in Egypt (ibid., nos. 322, 333, 888, 889, 955, mostly Hellenistic) 
contain coins of Chios, Cos, Teos, Clazomenac, Samos, Sardis, Idyma of Caria, Rhodes, 
Lycia, Side, and Cyprus (many of these are pre-Roman). As a group therefore these 
discoveries of coins and of hoards indicate, so far as they go, that Asia Minor was 
to a moderate degree self-sufficient, but the various regions carried on commerce with 
the provinces most easily accessible to them. Northern and northwestern Asia Minor 
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were in close commercial connection with the opposite coast of the Black Sea, with 
the provinces on the lower Danube, and with Thrace and Macedonia. The Ionian 
coast and Lycia shared in the north Aegean trade but looked westward to Greece 
and southward to Egypt. Eastern Asia Minor looked rather to Syria. These 
indications are for the most part supported and amplified by the other evidence for 
the movement of people. 

Although this movement was naturally greatest about the more important centers, 
there are few towns that do not contain epitaphs of at least one foreigner. Thus 
at Cyzicus we find Heracleian sailors, a Nicomedeian, Pergamenes, Ephesians, a 
Laodiceian, and men of Athens, Hermione, and Ravenna (see indices to Hasluck, 
Cyzicus); men of Aphrodisias, Lampsacus, Side, and Xanthna are found at Mylasa 

 (8.H.G., II, 557-63); a Paphlagonian priest at Trocetta (Z. @&. R.P., IV, 1498); 
a Pergaean at Philadelpheia (K. P., I, 58); a Cappadocian at Synnada (8.0. H., 
VII [1883], 302, no. 25); men of Sardis, Aphrodisias, Lagina, and Syria at Hiera- 
polis of Phrygia (Judeich, 75, 202, 270, 281); a Cretan in the Tembris valley 
(J. R.8., XVIII £1928], 35); a Sinopean at Metropolis of Phrygia (B.C. H., XVII 
[1893], 264); Thyatirans at Philomelium (.4.J. A.. XXXVI [1932], 455), Laodiceia 
on the Lycus (A. M., XIV [1889], 107), and Perge of Pamphylia (Annuario, VI- 
VII [1923-4], 402); Tyrian shipowners at Cius (C.I. G., 3733) ; a Tieian at Amisua 
(Stud. Pont. III, 7a); a Syrian at Sinope (A.J. A. IX [1905], 815, no. 46); a 
man of Tyana at Amastris (Jahresh., XXVIII [1933], beibl, 61); a man of Paphla- 
gonian Hadrianopolis who died at Pogla (B.C.H., XXV [1901], 26); people of 
Dalisandus, Hadrianopolis of Phrygia, Laodiceia on the Lycus, and Kilistra at 
Iconium (R. Ph. XXVI [1912], 68; 70; E.J., 206); an Alexandrian and his 
Syrian wife at Pessinus (4. M., XXV [1900], 439) ; a man of Tripolis of Phoenicia 
at Telmessus (T. A. M., II, I, 80); a Laodiceian at Xanthus (ibid., 389); a Tmolite 
at Patara (ibid. 417); a Tyrian at Limyra (L.W., 1319); and many more 
examples could easily be found. Some of the large number of Greeks and Orientals 
that are named in I.G., XII, 1 at Rhodes may be of Roman imperial date. Thus 
there is every reason to assume, as we should expect for other reasons, that there 
was a good deal of intercommunication within the province and that a measure 
of interregional commerce resulted. 

In the important ports foreigners, especially Syrians, appear frequently; 7 these 
same ports allowed the passage of goods and of merchants to and from the interior. 
Dio Chrysostom speaks of the local trade in wood from Prusa to Apameia Myrleia 
and says that the latter was Prusa’s sole means of import from and export to pointa 
abroad (XL, 27 f£f.); he also mentions the requests that came fram other cities to 
Nicomedeia for free use of the latter’s port (XXXVIII, 32 ff.). Similarly the 
merchant of Hierapolis who sailed 72 times about Malea probably came down to 
Ephesus (I.G. R.P., IV, 841). Instances need not be multiplied. A good illustra- 
tion of the commercial connections of the more important ports can be found in 
the information available about Nicomedeia and Nicaea (See Ruge, P. W., XVII, 1, 
237 f. 4831.). There were Nicomedeians at Heracleia Pontica, Cyzieus, Smyrna, 
Mitylene, Cos, Aucyra, Aperlae of Lycia, Corycus of Cilicia, and Salamis of Cyprus; 
but the most revealing notice is that of a Nicomedeian shipowner who lived in 
Cyzicus and died in Gythium of Laconia (I.G., V, 1, 1190). Men of this town 
appear also at Thera, Delos, and Aptara of Crete among the islands; at Athens, 
Eleusis, and Taenarum in Greece; in Macedonia, at Philippopolis, Tomi, Nicopolis 


* Note the “tramp” shipowners of Jasus (L. W., 311, árópur vavkMfper wrarvnrar; 
reread, however, in B. C. H., XVII [1894], 21, no. 11 as “ stay-at-home,” drAaryró). 
See above on shipowners (under shipbuilding) ; also the epitaph of a much-travelled 
shipowner of Sinope (B.C. H., XLIV [1920], 354). 
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ad Haemum; at Tomi and Olbia of the Euxine lands; at Rome, Puteoli, Baine, and 
Interamna in Ttaly; at Brixia and in considerable numbers at Aquileia of Cisalpine 
Gaul; at Senia of Dalmatia; and at Cemenelum near Nice, and Forum Julii in Gaul ; 
and in Germany (C.I. L., XIII, 4337). Similarly Nicáéans are found in Pergamum, 
Smyrna, Athens, Delphi, Delos, Sparta, Misthra, Thessaly, Philippi, Sofia, Nico- 
polis ad Haemum, Panticapaeum, Intercisa of Pannonia, and Rome. Citizens of 
the inland town of Tralles are found in Miletus, Cyzieus, Cos, Rhodes, Athens, Larisa 
of Thessaly, Delphi, Barium, Rome, and Vienna of Narbonese Gaul (P. W., VIA, 2, 
2116 f.). These examples may illustrate how far the connections of the larger 
commercial cities might extend. 

The indices of 7. G., III (Athens), and S. E.G., II and III, reveal the extent of 
the connections between Athens and Asia Minor, similar in character if not in degree 
to those of other regions of Greece. Here are found persons from Pontus and the 
Euxine coast, Amisus, Amaseia, Sinope, Abonuteichus, Nicaea, Nicomedeia, and 
Chaleedon; from Asia, Adramyttium, Antioch on the Maeander, Apameia of Phrygia, 
Aphrodisias, Erythrae, Ephesus, Thyatira, Cibyra, Cyzicus, Cos, Halicarnassus, 
Magnesia on the Maeander, Miletus (many, see above), Parium, Pergamum, Sardis, 
Smyrna, Stratoniceia, Synnada, Teos, Temnus and Tralles; from Galatia, especially 
Ancyra, Cappadocia, Lycia, Pisidia, Pamphylia, Tarsus of Cilicia, and Cyprians 
of Paphus, Salamis and Soli. Significant for the trade which went past Greece to 
the west are the “fair sailing " inscriptions at Prote of Messenia in which appear 
the names of Assus, Mitylene, Ephesus and Smyrna (I. G., V, 1538 ff.). 

The regions of Thrace, Macedonia, and the Crimea were in close connection with 
cities of Asia Minor, particularly with those of the Pontic and Mysian regions. 
Latyschev records at Olbia honors paid by Miletus, Cyzicus, Apameia, Nicaea, 
Nicomedeia, Byzantium, Prusa, Heracleia, Tieium, Amastris and Sinope; also the 
presence of people of Amastris, Heracleia, and Sinope at Chersonese; of those of 
Amisus, Sinope, Amastris, Heracleia, Cromna, Tieium, Prusias ad Hypium, Nicaea, 
Chalcedon, Mitylene, Rhodes and Cyprus at Panticapaeum; and a Heracleiote at 
Gorgippia (7.0.8. P. E., I” [1916]; II, IV, indices; cf. A. R.S.A., XXTE [1910-8], 
8 ff.). In the Balkan and Danube provinces we may note Lydia, the purple-seller of 
Thyatira (Act. Apost., 16, 14), another Thyatiran at Thessulonice (see p. 819) and 
a man of Prusias ad Hypium at Philippi (B.C. H., LIX [1935], 153; people of 
Tyana, Abonuteichus, Heracleia, Tieium, Caesareia (Germanica?), Nicomedeia, and 
Mazaca at Tomi (O.I.L. III, 7632); Bithynians at Troesmis (7503), Ampelum 
(1324), and Intercisa (3337); a Cappadocian at Aquincum (10540) and another 
at Brigetio (11057); a Laodiceian at Savaria (4220); Asians at Napoca and Apulum 
(870; 7802); an Ephesian at Celeia of Noricum (5231); Galatians at Napoca and 
Germisara (860; 1394); and an Antiocheian at Carnuntum (143592). In Dalmatia 
there appear people of Aphrodisias (13859), Cilicia (1719), and Armenia (3109); 
and at Baltachyk of Bulgaria an association of Tarsians (P. W., IV A, 2, 2434). 

In the West persons from Asia Minor are most numerous in Rome and Puteoli. 
At Rome the indices of Z. G., XIV (I have not tried to use C. I. L., VI), list names 
from Amastris, Sinope, Nicaea, Nicomedeia, Laodicein of Phrygia, Aphrodisias, 
Bargylia, Thyatira, Hierapolis, Ephesus, Myrina, Pergamum, Sardis, Smyrna, 
Stratoniceia, Tralles, Xanthus, Side, Selge, Tarsus, Cilicia, and Cyprus (JS. E.G., 
IV, 130); persons from Antioch, Miletus (/.G., XLV, 933, 938), Cnidus, Trales, 
and Bithynia appear at Ostia (C.I.L. XIV, 475, 480, 4476). There is specific 
mention of a Bithynian stone merchant (poros Xieumópor) with a shop in the 
Horrea Petroniana (S. E.G., IV, 100), with whom we may compare the Nicomedeian 
stone merchant at Interamna (IF. G., XIV, 2247, Picenum). In Campania, Puteoli 
yields inscriptions naming persons from Nicomedeia (F. G., XIV, 837, 841a; O.I L., 
X, 1970), Amastris (ibid., 1973), Ephesus (1616), Phrygia (1986), Galatia (1978), 
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Cappadocia (1966), Perge (I.G. XIV, 838), and several shipowners of Coryeus 
(ibid., 840, 841, 848, 854). Those of Neapolis name a Nicaean, a Nicomedeian, and 
a Laodiceian (ibid., 790, 773, 807) ; those of Baiae a Nicomedeian pilot (:bid., 880) ; 
those of Misenum, another Nicomedeian and a Phrygian (ibid, 876a, b; C.T. L., 
X, 3565). <A notice at Pompeii reveals enough Phrygians to form an association 
(I. G., XIV, 701). 

Notices from the rest of Italy and the western provinces are few but sufficient 
to indicate that some traders pushed through. There were Nicomedcians at 
Aquileia (J. G., XIV, 2339), an Adramyttene at Tarentum (C.T. L., UX, 6158), a 
Trallian at Barium (ibid. 285), a Lycian shipowner and a Cyzicene at Messana 
(I.G., XIV, 404, 405), a Laodiceian at Ariminum (ibid., 2255), an Amastrian at 
Verona (O.I.lL., V, 3407), a Tarsian at Mediolanum (¢#6id., 6134), a Cyprian at 
Astigi of Spain (O.I.L., Il, 1485), a Cappadocian at Olisipo (ibid. 224), a 
Nicomedian at Mogontiacum, a Cappadocian merchant in Upper Germany (O. F. L. 
XIII, 4337, 6496, 6851), a man of Mylasa at Colonia Agrippinensis (ibid., 8343), 
a Lydian goldsmith among the Helvetii (5154), and a Bithynian at Burdigala 
(626). 

The mention of Tyrian and other merchants in the ports of Asia and Bithynia, 
of Alexandrians at Ephesus (F. E., III, 5 and 65), and the accounts of St. Paul's 
journeys given above all indicate that traffic between Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor 
was regular and easy. Although the various associations and unions found in 
Sidon (chiefly Lycians) and in Egypt ® represent either national bodies of mercenary . 
soldiers or the descendants of those who entered Egypt under the Ptolemies, there 
is reason to believe that their countrymen were plying a trade backward and forward 
during the Empire. I have noted a Rhodian, a Magnesian (S. E. G., II, 860, 851), and 
a slave dealer of Miletus (L'Anmn. épig., 1922, no. 135, II med.) in Egypt; and further 
study of Egyptian inscriptions and papyri would doubtless yield many more. 
Conversely, there appears an Alexandrian gilder at Termessus (S.E. G., VI, 629). 
For Syria I shall cite further only the numbers in which people from Cappadocia, 
Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia, and elsewhere could gather as groups to celebrate 
the Passover at Jerusalem (Act. Apost. 2, 98-10). The connections of Asia Minor 
with the Far East lay chiefly through Syria, in which section they can best be 
discussed. But the northern land route from the Oxus and the Caspian reached the 
Black Sea near Phasis, and doubtless contributed to the prosperity of Trapezus 
and Amisus (Charlesworth, Trade Routes and Commerce, 104 ff.). 


From this review of the evidence from coins and inscriptions it 
becomes apparent that there was a good deal of movement of traders 
within the provinces of Asia Minor, which could for the most part be 
a self-sufficient country. As was natural, the closest connections were 
with the adjacent regions: Pontus and Mysia with the Crimea and the 
Balkan and Danube provinces; the Aegean coast with Greece, the 
islands, Syria, Egypt, Italy and the west, but in a decreasing measure 
as the distance grew greater; a few great ports like Nicomedeia sent 


? See Rev. Arch., 1899, 2, 42 ff.; 1904, 1, 234 ff.; Rev. Bibl. 1904, 547 ff. on Sidon; 
Heichelheim, Auswärtige Bevölkerung; and the appendices in Archiv für Papy- 
rusforsch., IX (1930), 47 f.; XII (1936), 54ff. Note the mention of a politeuma 
of Lycians in 120 A. D., S. E. G., IT, 848. 
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their merchants generally over a wide area; and men from centers like 
Laodiceia and Hierapolis, where the chief articles of export were manu- 
factured, were almost equally ubiquitous. It remains to mention the 
chief objects of import and export and to make a conjecture regarding 
the balance of trade. 
"rports and Imports. The lists of natural products given in Chapter 
I show that the chief exports consisted of wine, oil, dried or preserved 
fruits, fish, timber, marble, pigments, soda, and copper (Cyprus); 
among the manufactured products textiles led, but to some extent 
objects of art—in stone, bronze, iron, or precious metals— were also in 
demand. There was a tendency, as we have seen, to export workmen 
and techniques rather than the products themselves. The early demand 
for wine, oil, and fruits was general, coming from Italy, Egypt, and 
the Black Sea region alike. It seems probable that the rise of Spanish 
production took much of the Italian and western market away (cf. 
J. E. S., X XVII [1937], 72 ff.). The inclusion of Asia in Domitian’s 
edict forbidding the planting of vines (Philostr., V. S., I, 21 [520]; 
Vit. Apoll., VI, 42; Suet., Dom., T, 2; 14, 2) indicates, however, that 
it was still producing wine at the expense of other food supplies for 
an export market in the East. Pontic fish also met western rivalry, 
but the wood and timber of Pontus together with its ships remained in 
general demand, while Egypt doubtless continued to require wood and 
timber from the Cilician forest zone. The demand for fruits, espe- 
cially dried figs of Caria, apparently continued to be general. Spanish 
einnabar displaced Sinopie earth in Italy and the West, but the market 
for objects of art continued. Woollens however were the most impor- 
tant export of all, but even these.must have met competition; why else 
would Laodiceia produce imitations of Nervian cloaks? Cilician and 
Syrian linens finally became preferred in Rome to Egyptian ones (see 
above on Textiles). The trade in perfumes declined with the rise 
of the industry in Campania, but Cilician saffron probably remained 
popular. Thus products of Asia Minor continued to be in considerable 
demand in the East, but only some kept their former advantages in 
western markets, the older industries declining as new industries trans- 
ferred their techniques to the west. 
Asia Minor required few imports besides the grain often needed by 
cities near the coast in the Mediterranean zone, It is probable that 
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some of the Pontie cities exchanged their timber and fish for grain 
from south Ruasia, and Acgean citics, their wine and oil and textiles 
for the products of both. But they drew their supplies of grain from 
Egypt, transporting it by sea rather than by land from Phrygia. It 
could only be after a year of poor crops in Egypt that Phrygian grain 
would be sent there (I. G. R. P., III, 409: wéppavra ávvüvav eis rò 
'AAecavüpéov &vos; grain from Egypt for Tralles, P. A. S., I, 108, no. 
10; for Ephesus, F. E., III, 16). Imports therefore tended to be 
restricted to special articles of luxury or to rare objects at the caprice 
of connoisseurs. A man of Hypaepa ordered for his tomb “ statuettes 
and tessellated wares of Alexandria" along with those of Aphrodisias 
CK. P., III, no. 117). The sophist, Proclus of Naucratis, used to 
order regular supplies of incense, ivory, myrrh, papyrus, and books 
direct from Egypt (Philostr. V. S., II, 21 [603]). The Milesian 
slave-dealer in Egypt has been mentioned above. | 

It is natural to suppose therefore that, granted a peaceful regime 
and no undue burdens, the balance of trade would favor this self- 
contained peninsula; but there are, of course, no statistics to be quoted. 
It seems likely that exports to Italy would more than compensate for . 
the balanee from the imperial revenues not spent in the administration 
of the provinees or on the support of the castcrn armies, and that there 
were foreign markets enough and more to pay for such food and raw 
materials as the larger cities chose to import. The total picture is 
that of a land that did not require a great foreign commerce for its 
existence or moderate well-being, but achieved a measure of affluence 
on the combination of its own production and the surpluses arising 
from a favorable trade balance. Whether this was enough finally to 
raise prices in many parts of Asia Minor sufficiently to cause the spo- 
radie examples of social unrest among the lower classes that have been 
noted above remains as yet a question impossible to answer. Neither 
have we any information regarding the effect upon Asia Minor of the 
unfavorable balance of trade of the Empire with the East. 

Prices. Our main source for ancient priecs is the Edict of Diocle- 
tian, which is later than any rise and fall of prices that may have 
occurred during the best age of the Empire and forms part of an 
attempt at reorganization after the period of depreciation of the cur- 
rency. As the Edict. will be discussed in Volume V, I omit it from 
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consideration here. A small group of important notices refer to the 
price of wheat and bread. In the late first century the regular price 
of wheat at Antioch of Pisidia was 8-9 asses x modius (roughly 32 ets. 
a bushel), and in a time of scarcity the proconsul limited it to 1 denarius 
a modius (64 cts. a bushel, T. A. P. A., LV [1924], 1f.; J. E. S., 
XVI [1926], 116). A passage from Dio Chrysostom shows that the 
price of grain near a center of production sueh as Prusa and Antioch 
was regularly less than in the large coastal cities (XLVI, 10). More 
cannot safely be asserted regarding the price of grain there. 

Other evidence relating to the price of grain and oil seems to refer 
to times of scarcity. An inscription of Sebastopolis of Caria, dating 
from the late second century, honors a benefactor who sold wheat at 
2d. the cypros (2 modii) at a time when the market price was 4 
(Robert, Et. An., 343 ff.). Comparison with the notice a century ear- 
lier from Antioch, where conditions were probably not very dissimilar, 
shows that even if allowance is made for depreciation of the coinage 
in the meantime this must be an unusually high price. It is twice the 
upper limit permitted at Antioch. The same man purchased oil, which 
had to be imported as olives do not grow in the plain of Tabae, at 1 d. 
the cotyle (a little over 4% pint). It is of interest to compare prices 
at Sparta in a time of scarcity under Hadrian, wben grain was at 40 d. 
the medimnus (6% d. the modius) and was sold by the benefactor at 
1d. the hemihectus (2 d. the modius), and oil was at 30 d. the hydria 
- (about 2 gals.; Robert, loc. cit.). Other notices include an enigmatical 
one from Stratoniceia giving < M. as the price of olive oil, and another 
from the same place and dated under Iovian giving a price of 10,000 d. 
the stamnus (equals an amphora, or nearly 7 gals.) “ beeause of the 
continued failure of the olive erop." The following texts deal with 
the price of bread in Ephesus as set by the market master: 


1. Jahresh., XXIII (1926), beibl., 280, late I-early II A. D. 


“Aprov kaÜ8apov Ai(rpa) á óf(oXAev) B 
"Aprov abromípov Ai(rpa) á obv(kía) á . óB(oXGv) B' 
“Aprov pavroU Osv(xía.) 0' óB8(oAGv) 8 
“Aprov otAcyvelrav Oòr (rias) & 6B (odAGr) B' 


* white bread, one pound (34 Ibs. avoirdupois)..2 obols (5% cts?) 
whole wheat bread, one pound, 1 oz. (1346 1b. 
avoirdupois) ...... ETE 222... 2 obols 
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speckled bread, 9 ounces (946 lbs. 
avoirdupois) .......... eee eee. ^. 2 Obols 
bread of siligo (the finest flour) 9 ounces..... 8 obols (8 cta ?)" 


9. F. E., III, nos. 10-12 and p. 103. 
a. both early IT but of different years. 


"Aprov Asírpa pla obv(xiac) B éBoXAGv B' 

“Arou. ` Aí(rpa) á otvx(ia) á áB(oAav) B' 

* fine bread 1 Ib. 2 oz. (% Ib. avoirdupois)..........-.-- 2 obols 
fine bread 1 Ib. 1 oz. (4% 6 Ib. avoirdupois)......... . .2 obols ” 

b. early ILI A. D. 

e€rpáün ó dpros obvkuoy i3 | ófoAév ¥ 

ó 88 «Bdptos obvyk (vov). í òßo làr) F 

** Price of fine bread 14 oz. (% lb. avoirdupois)........ 4 obols 
coarse bread 10 oz. (% Ib. avoirdupois)............. 2 obols ” 


From these quotations it becomes apparent that the price of fine 
bread had practically doubled during the century. The means of com- 
paring the extra fine and the coarse grades are not given. About 75% 
of this rise of 100% in price is probably due to the debasement of the 
coinage from 10-15% under Trajan to about 50% under Septimius 
Severus; the remaining 25% is difficult to explain but may represent 
the results of a general rise of prices due to the expanding economy of 
the second century. As these descriptions were intended to celebrate 
special abundance and.low prices under these officials, we may assume 
that the regular price was slightly higher in all cases. Heichelheim 
has pointed out similar changes in values in Egypt during the same 
period (Klio, XX VI [1933], 96 ff.; on the debasement, see Mattingly, 
Roman Coins, 124 ff.). 

Resident Romans. The associations of resident Romans, so active 
under the Republic (see Part I), declined rapidly in importance dur- 
ing the Empire. This was the result of a variety of factors: the return 
of the native business men to an equal position in business, the assimi- 
lation of the Romans to the people about them, and the extension of 
Roman citizenship to increasing numbers of the Asiaties.° They came 

? It is worth noting that of the fish dealers and fishermen who erected a toll house 


at Ephesus c. 55 A. D. and were mostly people of no great wealth, 28, or exactly half, 
were Roman citizens (Jahresh., XXVI [1930], beibl., 51 ff.). 
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late to Rhodes (C.J. L., III, 12266; Hatzfeld, 154) and Cyzicus 
(I. G. E. P., IV, 148), where a strong native trading population at 
first had held them off. We find them especially important in regions 
of Lydia and Phrygia that were rapidly growing to fresh importance 
in industry and commerce in the early Empire: Thyatira (ibid., 1935, 
1255), Philadelphia (?b:d., 1644), Cibyra (zbid., 908-5; 913, 916-9), 
Laodiceia (ib:d., 860), Hierapolis (:5:d., 818), Apameia (tbid., 779, 
785-6, 788-794), Acmonia (?bid., 6322), Prymnessus (C. I. L., III, 
7043), Nais (I. G. R. P., IV, 713), and Sebaste (?b:d., 684). Besides 
these we may note those in Assus of the Troad (J. G. R. P., IV, 248-51, 
254-5), in Tralles (B. C. H., V [1881], 347; P. A. S., I, 108, no. 10; 
C. I. G., 2927, 2930; C. I. L., III, 444), and Stratonieeia (Hatzfeld, 
172), and individuals in many places. In the other provinces notices 
are scarce: the sympoliteuomenoi Romazo? of Isaura (I. G. R. P., IIL, 
292, Sept. Sev.; Denkmäler Lyk., etc., no. 152) may, like the earlier 
ones in Amisus and Attaleia, be colonists; so too, those in Conana 
(I. G. R. P., III, 325, Sept. Sev.; S. E. G., II, 744, III-IV A. D.). 
Other associations appear at Salamis and Paphus of Cyprus (C. I. L., | 
III, 6051, 12104; 12101), and individuals at Citium (C. I. G., 2636, 
2641; L. W., 2841). In almost all the references cited these associa- 
tions were codperating with the local authorities, council, assembly, 
etc., in the performance of some official act. In one case, at Apameia 
in 45 A. D., five Romans were archons of the town. Practically all 
references to the associations of Romans end with the period of the 
Antonines. After the decree of Caracallus there was no excuse left 


for their existence. 


CHAPTER IV 


CURRENCY, BANKING, AND INVESTMENTS 


Supply of Precious Metals and the Imperial Coinage. From the 
information given in Chapter I it is apparent thai during the Roman 
period the provinces of Asia Minor supplied practically no gold and 
only a moderate amount of silver from their mines. Furthermore, as 
almost all the mines became imperial property, the supply of the neces- 
sary medium of exchange for large payments came to depend wholly 
upon. the imperial mints, either within or without the provinces, and 
upon the maintenance of a favorable balance among tribute payments, 
imports, and exports. We have shown above that the balance of trade 
with the rest of the Empire was probably favorable, and may add that 
there is nothing to show that the unfavorable balance of trade between 
the Empire and the East affected Asia Minor in a manner very different 
from the rest of the Empire. In fact it may have assisted in keeping 
up a supply of coinage in Asia Minor, since payments on their way 
would pass through Asia Minor or Syria and thus keep up a temporary 
supply there. It is doubtful if the payments of tribute quite counter- 
balanced the favorable balance of trade in those cities and regions where 
tribute was paid in cash; where it was paid in kind the problem of 
supply of coinage hardly enters in. And so the problems of the imperial 
gold and silver coinage specifically relate to Asia Minor only in so far 
as the minting of silver and gold occurred in Asia Minor, and in so far 
as we can trace the effects of debasement and depreciation of the value 
of currency in the region itself. The general problems of the imperial 
eurrency will be treated in Volume V of this series. Discussion of the 
imperial bronze coin issues is hardly relevant since the local eurrencies 
in the East supplied almost exclusively the necessary small change. 


The Roman Imperial Coinage. There follows first a list of the 
imperial mintings of silver and gold within the provinces of Asia 
Minor compiled in the three volumes of Mattingly, Coins of the Roman 
Empire in the British Museum, and Volumes II-IV, 1 of Mattingly 
and Sydenham, Roman Imperial Coinage. 

Between 31 and 29 B. C. Augustus issued aurei and denarii at first 
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from a “travelling mint,” then from Ephesus and Pergamum. These 
were probably in part military issues. Then follow from the same 
centers more aurei and denarii but with them tHe cistophorie medallions 
on the provincial standard, and some bronze. Some silver and gold 
continued to be issued at the plaees above named and at a third center 
until 18 B. C. The striking of cistophorie medallions along with the 
other coins and the issue of all in considerable amounts suggest that 
Augustus had quickly turned his attention to the restoration of the 
sadly depleted reserves of Asia. "That done, his Eastern issues ceased, 
and he began his later policy of a centralized mint. From the age of 
Tiberius we know only of the silver drachmae and possibly didrachmae 
of Caesareia Mazaea, probably for use in tbe Syrian army; these were 
eontinued under Caligula, Claudius (probably), and Nero, when mili- 
tary needs again beeame pressing; these were supplemented greatly 
under all emperors with issues of silver drachmae with Greek legends 
and both the local and Roman types. Claudius also issued silver on 
the cistophoric standard at Ephesus in 41-2 and 50-51 A. D. Other 
issues of silver before Vespasian come either from the client kings, 
Amyntas at Side, Polemo I, Pythodoris and Polemo II in Pontus, the 
Cilieian and Paphlagonian Dynasts, and Archelaus of Cappadocia, or 
from the Lycian League (denarii and light Rhodian drachmae under 
Augustus and Claudius), or from a few cities that by special favor 
temporarily retained or were granted the right to coin silver. Such 
were Chios (silver drachmae), Aphrodisias (and Plarasa, early 
Augustan drachmae), Stratoniecia, Tabae, and Tarsus. 

Vespasian was naturally forced by military exigencies to begin his 
eoinage in the East. We possess aurei of 69 B. C., minted at Ephesus, 
and denarii from Byzantium and two uncertain mints, a scanty issue | 
of silver on the cistophorie standard, and some bronze. These Eastern 
issues soon stopped but some silver was issued until 76. Titus issued 
some silver cistophori, perhaps from Ephesus, and Domitian also, in 
the early part of his reign and at the end. Besides these should be noted 
the continuance under all three emperors of the issues of Greek imporial 
coins, didrachmae, drachmae, and hemidrachmae, at Caesareia Mazaca, 
Lyeian denarii under Domitian (also Nerva and Trajan, Head, 694), 
some local issues, such as those at Tarsus, and the Koinon of Cyprus. 
Nerva issued silver cistophori at Ephesus or Pergamum; Trajan con- 
tinued the series between 98 and 100 A. D., while types of Artemis of 
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Perge suggest a special issue for Pamphylia, perhaps struck at Perge 
or Side. For the rest, Caesareia of Cappadocia, which became a central 
Eastern mint, supplemented the supply. Under Hadrian we find three 
classes of denarii dating from 125-8, 128-32, 134?-38 A. D., respec- 
tively, of which the place of minting is uncertain, but one type at least 
favors Smyrna; also several groups of “ cistophoric ” tetradrachmae, 
dating from the time of his first visit in 124 A. D. This was in part 
a re-coinage of old money, so that he did for the Asian coinage what 
Trajan had done for the Roman in 107. One or two of the groups may 
be Bithynian (Bosch, 172 ff.) ; it was only in this reign that the Koinon 
of Bithynia issued “ cistophori" In Asia Hadrian evidently aimed at 
emphasizing especially upon his coins the local interests of the cities of 
the province, in accord with his general policy deseribed above of found- 
ing new cities and giving favors to old ones, and an evidence of his 
sense of the special importance of the provinces. On some the signa- 
tures of Sardis and of Smyrna identify the mints beyond dispute, on 
the rest types referring to local worships point to Pergamum, Ephesus, 
Miletus, Mylasa, Alabanda, Aphrodisias, Thyatira, and the Phrygian 
towns of Hierapolis, Laodiceia, Aezani, and Eumeneia. Under Anto- 
ninus Pius this regard for the provinces no longer found expression. 
From the time of Marcus Aurelius comes some Eastern minting for the 
Parthian war, not certainly in Asia Minor, while under Septimius 
Severus appear rare “ cistophori " minted either in Asia or at Caesareia. 
The local silver coinage of Cacsareia continued until Gordian III, that 
of the Lycian League.under Nerva and Trajan,.that of Amisus of 
Pontus and Aegeae of Cilicia under Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, that 
of Seleuceia on the Calycadnus intermittently from Hadrian to Cara- 
callus, and that of Tarsus irregularly in silver or billon until Macerinus. 
To this list Elaeussa Scbaste should perhaps be added. 

A point of special interest is the continued popularity of the cisto- 
phorie standard, due perhaps to Greek conservatism. This standard 
afforded a ready set of multiples for making change with the Attic 
drachma and the denarius since it equalled three denarii. It was essen- 
tially an imperial eoinage, tariffed in terms of the denarius, and shared 
the progressive debasements and reductions in weight of the latter. 
How adequately these mintings maintained a suffieient supply of value 
currency in circulation depends on three factors none of which are 
. known exeept in a very general way. There is first the question of the 
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general imperial supply of precious metals. The prevalent theory 
(Mattingly, Roman Coins, 182 ff.) maintains that the slow but progres- 
sive debasement and reduction of the gold and silver coinage from Nero 
to Caracallus represents the effort of the imperial government to combat 
declining reserves of the precious metals, and the resultant lowering of 
prices." So far as this factor is concerned, Asia Minor would be in a 
position either no different from the rest of the Empire, or with some 
advantages over the rest, depending upon the operation of the next two. 
Second, there was the balance of trade and tribute. Although there is 
no certain proof, Í am inclined to think that this was favorable in the 
main to Asia Minor, and would therefore tend to bring a surplus of 
precious metals to the country from other portions of the Empire. This 
advantage, however, would not accrue evenly to the various regions, but 
tend to come to the great trading centers and abet the process, already 
noted, of concentration of wealth, while through this as well as 
through the favors shown to the cities by the emperors themselves, bene- 
fits made possible by the tributes collected from all tended to be given 
only to some. The total effect would be to increase the cash reserves and 
the circulating medium in Asia Minor, drawing them from elsewhere. 
Thirdly, the loss of silver and gold to the East would in the end affect 
Asia Minor in the same way as the rest of the Empire, but while the 
trade remained active (and this would be true of North Syria and 
Alexandria also), the passing of the goods from the East through Asia 
Minor left there certain sums for carriage and handling, and the money 
for goods sold in the West would temporarily circulate in the chief 
cities and along the lines of the chief highways in Asia. The chief loss 
bere would come as the trade languished, and the circulation of funds 
decreased in amount and velocity. For a time there would probably 
be registered a gain in prosperity, and there would be registered also 
some increase in the supply of precious metal. As we have no knowledge 
either of the amount of the trade balances or of the velocity of circula- 
tion of goods and money in what was virtually a free system we can 
earry this analysis no farther, except to emphasize again what our 

1 That other factors must have been at work in Asia Minor to counterbalance this 
tendency and produce a rise in prices seems probable from the inscriptions, discussed 
above, regarding the price of bread at Ephesus. The rise in price went beyond 


what one would expect as a result of the debasement of the coinage (p. 880). 
Note also the calculations of Heichelheim, Economic History, III (1935), 18s8.; 


Klio, XXVI (1933), 96 ff. 
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consideration of the cities seemed to show, that the period of Marcus 
Aurelius saw the peak of apparent prosperity and economic activity. 
If the unevennesses in the system as pointed out above had already 
been pinching for some time it would go far to explain the signs that 
are found of some feeling of unrest. Finally it will be seen that a 
fourth factor, the actual obsolescence of the coins, is perhaps negligible, 
if conditions of trade kept bringing in fresh supplies. Such a move- 
ment would in any case explain the rather small amount of minting in 
the provinces of Asia Minor, for, excepting the almost continuous series 
from Caesareia Mazaca, which was needed for the eastern army as well 
as for trade, only Augustus and Hadrian appear to have issued any 
great quantities in the above mentioned lists. Imperial gold and silver 
of Rome and the western mints circulated freely in Asia Minor, and 
the problems of obsolescence and withdrawal of old coins from circula- 
tion belong to the discussion of the general imperial situation. (See 
Mattingly, Roman Coins, 185 ff.) 


Local Bronze Coinage. Senatorial and imperial bronzes circulated 
little in the East, where the supply of small change was provided almost 
wholly by local, or in some cases regional mints under local authority. 
So long as the imperial gold and silver retained any respectable value 
these mints issued what was in effect a token coinage for the convenience 
of the local market, since it passed for much more than its real value. 
Various provincial assemblies issued bronze coins: Asia, Bithynia, 
Galatia, Pontus Mediterraneus, Lycia, Lycaonia, and Cyprus. In 
Cyprus this provincial issue formed almost the only source of local 
supply, and the same was generally true of Lycia until Gordian III. 
In Galatia the issues of the Koinon from Ancyra preceded, but were 
soon equalled by, the city coimages. In Lycaonia the various cities 
issued coins, but by the authority of the Koinon. Cappadocia was 
apparently sufficiently supplied by the few eities in tho region which 
issued coins. Elsewhere the city issues far surpassed in importance 
the issues of the provincial assemblies, taking almost wholly upon 
themselves the burden of supplying the local need of small coins. 

The list of local mints, as given above in Chapter II, reveals clearly 
that in most of Asia Minor the right to coin bronze must, as a matter 
of course, have been granted to any organized civie body capable of 
meeting its own needs of small change, and that even small cities as 
they developed were anxious to assume this responsibility. The varia- 
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tions are due to the circumstances and the needs of the towns them- 
selves. We have noticed above the increases in the number of mints 
that took place under particular emperors and in particular regions, 
primary evidence for the development of city organizations. In many 
eases the issues were small in amount and made only at considerable 
intervals, perhaps only for the sake of a local festival, or when some 
celebration brought in a number of visitors and created a special need 
for small change. In many agricultural communities, barter usually 
supplied most of the ordinary needs, or the coinage of some of the 
larger cities circulated in sufficient quantity to do so. We note, for 
instance, the coinage of Siblia of Phrygia, with only two issues, one 
under Áugustus and one under Caracallus, the latter, perhaps on the 
occasion of a festival, being a gift from two citizens. Apparently its 
neighbors, Apameia, Eumeneia, and Hierapolis, supplied the little 
town's ordinary needs. Similarly, the coinage of Cyzicus and Per- 
gamum, as we should expect, was dominant in Mysia, while the small 
towns issued comparatively little. Robert has presented evidence that 
adjacent small towns even used dies in common (Villes, 188 ff.). The 
issue of local coinage was the duty of local senates and magistrates, 
and was normally an expense upon ihe town. Even in large towns, 
however, special issues were often minted by the gift of some individual, 
for instance, an issue at Smyrna by M. Antonius Polemo (B. M.C., 
lonia, 277); other examples are listed in the survey in Chapter IT. 
Opramoas made a gift of 5,000 dr. to change the federal coinage of 
Lycia, though in what way remains a question as the coinage was not 
changed, and the sum went to other purposes (see p. 780). An inscrip- 
tion of Lounda of Phrygia lists among a citizen's services that he also 
issued coins (xóyas xai voplopara, I. G. E. P., IV, 169; cf. under Hyr- 
galeis, B. M. C., Phrygia, lxxii), and in some small towns the only 
issues known are those given by the one or two wealthy families there. 
Mattingly (Roman Coins, 199) also mentions cases where coins of 
Nicaea in the early third century were countermarked for the use of 
other towns. We may draw the general eonclusion therefore that in 
spite of the number of mints (see p. 696 n.), the coinage of the larger 
commercial cities often served the needs of very considerable areas and 
eireulated beyond the territories of the cities themselvos. 


Systems of reckoning were perhaps simpler in Asia Minor than in 
Egypt, since the cistophoric tetradrachma was readily calculated at 
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three denarii, the drachma and didrachma of Caesareia were equated 
to one and two denarii, respectively, and the Attic drachma to the 
denarius. This relationship did not change in the course of the debase- 
ment of the coinage, since all groups of silver coins were debased in 
similar proportions. The Attic drachma of 6 obols and the denarius 
were regularly tariffed (allowing for exchange) at 17-18 asses of bronze, 
and the Rhodian drachma (one fourth of a “ cistophoric " tetradrachma) 
at 12. In Chios the Greek chaleus appeared together with the Roman 
as in such fashion that sixteen asses equalled a denarius, and 4 chalci 
an as. Among the accommodations of the bronze coinage to the times 
of Valerian and Gallienus was the change at Side and Perge of Pam- 
phylia from denominations of 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 and 12 asses to those of 5 
and 10, a change from a duodecimal to a decimal system. It is curious 
that although the denarius was the chief coin in circulation and the 
. virtual basis of the monetary system, other systems of reckoning 
remained so long. In many third century epitaphs fines were still 
assessed in Attic drachmae (7. G. E. P., IV, 1360, and see the index) ; 
so too, in a number of other documents also of imperial date (2bid., 
887, 1185, and several others; J. H. S., LVII [1937], 1 ff. at Orcistus; 
ef. Chapot, Prov. Eom. Proc. 341). The Attalic drachmae of 
I. G. E. P., IV, 316, and 473 (same inscription?) are restorations 
only; Attic is the correct reading. Specific quotations in Rhodian 
drachmae are not very frequent. The monetary system of Chios was 
apparently based upon this standard. It is cited for the amount of 
the gifts and of the gymnasiarchal foundation of Philagrus of Cibyra, 
although the reason for the surprising definition of the Rhodian drachma 
as 10 instead of 12 asses remains obscure (I. G. R. P., IV, 914, 915). 
The retention, however, of the cistophorie standard in itself implies 
that reckonings im Rhodian drachmae were general in the province, 
and some quotations of interest rates, notably in the Salutaris inserip- 
tion at Ephesus (FJ. E., II, p. 192), and the gymnasial foundation at 
Iasus (R. E. G., VI [1893], 157 ff), imply a reckoning on that 
standard. In Chios and probably elsewhere a reckoning in Alexandrian 
drachmae remained in vogue during the early Empire (R. Ph., XI 
. [49377 ], 384 f., before Vespasian). 


Banking. In the hellenistie age the three kinds of banking, sacred, 
private, and public, developed into the forms that remained prevalent 
during the Roman period, in all probability with little change in the 
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relationships between them, or in the services they performed. The 
temples maintained their ancient function as places for deposit of 
treasure and accumulation of reserves, and tended, often under public 
or semi-public control, to perform the services of a reserve bank. Thus 
the temple of Artemis of Ephesus, which was a bank of deposit from 
early times (Strabo, XIV, 1, 22; Xenophon, Anab., V, 3, 4 ff.; Diog. 
Laert., II, 6, 7; Plautus, Bacchid., 306; Plut., Demetr., 30, 1; Caesar, 
B. C., III, 33, depositas antiquitus pecunias; 105), continued to be so 
under the Roman regime. Because of this Aristides calls Ephesus 
“the common treasury of Asia and her recourse in need" (rapeeidy re 
xowóv THs 'Acías... xal ris xpeías xarapvyýjv, X XIII, 24). The best 
description of the functions of the temple comes from Dio Chrysostom 
(XXXI, 54 ff.): 


tare TOv robs "Edecíous, Ste ToAAÀ xpünara map’ abrois dort, tà piv iBusrów, 
dqoxeipeva èv rà veo THs 'Apréju8os, obx "Edeciwy pdvov, dAAG kal Eévwy kai rõv 
ordGey rore avOpdrwv, rà è Kai Syuwv Kal Bacwréov, & riÜéaot mávres oi riÜEvres 
aaopareias xápw, obdevas ojDezéTore roAÀAujoavros ddixjoae réov TÓTOV, Kairot Kal 
ToÀÉjuov 709 puplov -yeyovórov kai modrs dAotvons THs mÓAcos. oüxovv [ds] Sre 
uev év Kow@ Keira rà xprjpara. ASV dori’ GAAG Kal Sypooia Kara Tas awoypadas 
€0os avrà rois "Eiectow aroypadecOar. ti oiv; apa ye kai Aap[Jávovow ¿$ airay, 
órav 7) xpeia Tis,  SavetLovras youv, Ò Tráxa Sdfee uyðèv eiva Sevóv; &AA' oipas 
mporepov Gy epi£Aowv Tov Koopov THs Îeoŭ piv  roúrav yaoa. 

* You are aware of course that the Ephesians have large sums of 
money among them deposited in the temple of Artemis, some belonging 
io private persons, not to Ephesians only but to foreigners and men from 
everywhere, some belonging also to peoples and kings. All who deposit 
these sums do so for safety, for no one has ever dared to wrong the 
place although there have been countless wars and the city has bcen 
taken many times. Now it is clear that the money has not been 
deposited in a general account, but it is the custom to loan these to the 
Ephesians upon notes (lists of debt). Look therefore! Do they not 
take from it when there is some need, or at least lend it, which perhaps 
will not seem a dreadful thing to do? Yet I think that they would 
take the ornaments of the goddess from about her before scizing upon 
this money." 

Thus Dio Chrysostom mentions the temple loans, which were so 
prominent in the business of Artemis of Sardis and are mentioned in 
the Ephesian debtor law of 85 B. C. (p. 559). Two tendencies 
affected the development of the temple banks in Hellenistic and Roman 
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times. In the first place, the temples in or near the cities tended to 
come under civie control, sometimes to fill the place of a publie bank. 
Hicks has plausibly argued (I. B. M., III, 76 ff.) that the gerousia of 
Ephesus was a civie instrument to control the business of the temple 
bank, perhaps also an instrument through which the conservative 
temple hierarchy in turn could exercise pressure on the city officials. 
This would explain why, in case Salutaris should die before fulfilling 
his promises, his heirs were to be “liable for the collection according 
to the rules governing the sacred lists of loans of the goddess and those 
in the hands of the elders.” It was incumbent on Hadrian to regulate 
the affairs of the gerousia when debtors refused to repay their loans: 
the credit of the biggest bank in Asia was at stake (I. B. M., 486); 
BO too, a strong case had to be made out for the use of ' common ” 
funds of the elders for a public festival under Commodus (ibid., 483). 
We may note by way of comparison that at Hierapolis Castabala of 
Cilicia funds of Artemis Perasia were put to publie uses (I. G. R. P., 
III, 904: 4 Bovi xal 6 Sijpos awd trav ris ÜcoU Ilepacias rpocdduv). In the 
second place, the development of private banking and the invention of 
the public bank tended to restrict the function of the temple to deposits 
and reserves. They had probably never engaged seriously in commercial 
loans, bottomry loans, and other more hazardous kinds of credit, and 
so lost little as the private bankers took these functions over. They 
naturally dealt in mortgages and other first-class risks, but were proba- 
bly more closely restricted to these than ever by the activity of the 
private bankers.  Ziebarth (“ Hellenistische Banken," Zeitschr. f. 
Numism., XXXIV [1924], 36 ff.) has discussed along with several 
other examples the rise of a public bank at Cos which carried the temple 
funds as an account to be balanced with the temple, being, in effect, its 
agent. He also brings from Delos examples of private bankers in a 
similar relationship to the temple of Apollo, which was their storehouse. 
Tilustrative documents are much fewer in the Roman period. The 
purchase of property for the temple of Apollo and Artemis at Olymus 
was financed, although the sum needed was stated to be in the temple’s 
revenues, by Sibilus and Euthydemus (L.W., 331-2). It seems proba- 
ble that the private bankers were here agents for the temple funds; 
so too, at Ephesus the law of 85 B. C. (S. I. G.?, 742) mentions “sums 


? And other business too, such as the leasing of her land, I. B. M., 577: rot lepw- 
TráToV cuvedplov roD uicÜ0wrnplov. 
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loaned on mortgages by the colleges (including doubtless the temple 
board in the gerousia) or the moneylenders designated by them.” 
Finally, and this is a factor that affected private banking too, the 
depredations of the pirates, Mithridates, and Sulla probably removed | 
most of the treasure and working capital of the temples, to say nothing 
of public treasuries and private business men. We have described in 
Part I how this gave Italian bankers and money lenders their oppor- 
tunity (p. 545). Until the Empire restored an equal chance between 
Roman and native and the temples could reaccumulate resources, their 
importance even as reserves was considerably diminished. (See p. 558 
on Athena of Ilium after 84 B. C.) 

Public banks (Sypociat tpdrefarc) were a Hellenistic development, 
becoming, as Ziebarth has shown (loc. cit.), at Samos and Miletus a 
regular adjunct to the treasury of the town. In Miletus there was a 
duly elected and changing body of officials, who balanced accounts 
regularly with the treasurers of the town, looked after foundations and 
their income, and could borrow against revenues due in the immediate 
future. The disasters of the republican period doubtless ruined the 
majority of these banks, but Cicero says of Temnus (Pro Flacco, 44): 
** Tm dealing with a city that is grievously burdensome for its red tape, 
where not a penny can change hands without five praetors, three quaes- 
tors, and four bankers, who are elected among them by the people." 
Another form of the public bank involved the designation of a private 
banker or a group of private bankers as the agents of the city. Thus 
at Cyzicus there appears a “ banker of the city " (rpawe€irys vis wédcws, 
C. I. G., 3679, II B. C.), and at Ilium a group of bankers who have 
the management of publie funds (R. Ph., X [1936], 249 f., also II 
B. C.). In the Empire we find that one important function of a bank, 
that of supplying exchange between local and imperial currencies, had 
been leased as a monopoly to a group of private bankers at Pergamum 
(I. G. R. P., IV, 352, Hadrian) and to a single individnal at Mylasa 
(O. G. I. S., 515, c. 210 A. D.). This system probably represents an 
encroachment of the public banking system by arrangement and com- 
promise upon the form of business that had been originally completely 
private and primary, and in fact had given the banker his name of 
rpameíírgs. The number of foundations for public purposes given to 
towns or public organizations, like the Council or the Elders, especially 
during the second century A. D., must have added greatly to the impor- 
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tance of public officials and publie bankers charged with their manage- 
ment. So too, as we learn from a letter of Pliny (Ad Traj., 54), any 
surplus in a municipal treasury was not to be left idle but invested. 
A system of public banking, either direct through civic officials, or 
indirect through responsible private agents, must have grown and 
prospered. 

Our best document regarding the development of private banking, 
the Ephesian law of 85 B. C., quoted above (p. 559), makes clear the 
wide range of activity of the native bankers. Many of these doubtless 
did not survive the hard times that followed, and the predominance 
passed to Roman bankers and money lenders, who either themselves 
resided in many cities of the provinces or carried on business through 
their agents there (pp. 550 ff.). Under the Empire the distinction 
between Roman and native bankers ceased to be significant, but we may 
assume that their necessary activity continued, and that no town of any 
importance was without its banker or money changer at least. Without 
attempting to be complete, I note those of Mylasa and Pergamum (see 
below), the portico of the bankers at Ephesus (F. E., III, 65, late I 
A. D.; ef. S. E. G., IV, 541), the money lenders and banker of Prusa 
(Dio Chrys, XLVI, 8; B. C. H., XXIV [1900], 366), a banker at 
Nicaea (2bid., 389), and one whose epitaph was found on the Cheli- 
donian islands off Lycia (C. I. G., 4322). The epitapbs of Coryeus 
(late Empire) name 9 trapezitae and a nummularius (M. A. M. A., 
IIl). f i 

The two most important documents of Roman date are the letter of 
Hadrian to Pergamum regulating the abuses which arose in connection 
with a public lease to a group of bankers of a monopoly of exchange 
between the denarius and the local bronze coinage and the decree of 
Mylasa about 210 A. D. proclaiming serious penalties for illicit ex- 
change. These I quote entire not only for their importance as evidence 
for banking and exchange, but the first also for the relation of the 
money changers to local trade, and the second for its reference to the 
effects of depreciation of the currency: 


1. I. G. R.P., IV, 852; O. G. I. 8., 484 and p. 552: [pererex]- 
Yapny BovAgQds pily] $aeí[venÜDas Sikaros xara thy épavroUv ovv]wOeav, uóva 88 
taŭra eerdoa [rà eyxAjpara trav épyalopévey rli ris wédews (i) nav ávBpóv, 
wept av [ó &wooraAeis i’ byav mpeoBevrys K]adovlows TAvxov eSidafev jpds- 
mal[peivar 3° éxéAevoa abroós, iva 85A]ov Ww € rie Aéyew éBovdovra. “O oby Tis 

&[uehjeos vrpómos ob vóppos Fv, &l1A(A)à mapà rò Sixatov kai wapd civ evvaA- 
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Aayny [moárrev abrois elaésperov: mapa yàp rav épyaoTay xal xamyiwy xai 
riv é[YaprorwAdy c]is rév XAerróv épmoAüv eloÜórov xaàxòy Ockaokro docdpu 
[rò 35]véáp[vov] Aapávew ódeíXovres xal rois 75° 8qvápuov. SradAdocew Bov[X]o- 
péva[s wpd]s [8]e[xo]emrà &86vo« ovx 7p«ovvrO Tiv TOv dccapiev denny, 
&AA[à «Jal dav Syvapinv ápyvpüv rw dyopdey rò Oyáptov, ka? £xaarov Syvdpiov 
cicérpagaov áccápiov £y. "ES8ofev oðv ńpeīv kaňðs Cxew eis [r]d Aowróv robro 
StopGicGa, iva py aupBaivy rois óvgrais tx’ abrav reAovetaÜa, xa’ dv ovdepiay 
abrois éfovaiav Seddcbae ovußéßnxev. “Osa pévrot trav Aerróv dWaplov orabpcr 
mimpackGpeve. TiTa td T&v dyopaydpwy, roórov, küv mÀe(ovas pds aviawvral 
Teves, Hpecev Jjuety Thy Tinhy abrots SSdvar mpÓs Képya, Gore dm” abrdv odaolerOar 
THE TÓAÀe, THY èk ToU koAAUfov mpócoÓov. ‘Opoiws Kai av mAcloves cuvOdpevos 
&pyvpov 8yvapiwy 8égwow Jyopaxéva. elira Starpdvrar, kai rovrovs Aemróy SSdvaz 
xaAxóy rà. GYapromwAn, iva dvadépyra: Gri riv vrpámetav* SSdvar B& rpds Sexaerr& 
doocdpia, mesh 7j THs ápecrTucis éepyacia<s> Šor póvos trois épyacrais SwAÉ- 
yeoOar, “H(AE) (y) xOncav pera Tobro xal érepá tia avvKexopynndres éavrois 
Kepdav óvóuara ácmparoípav re kal TÒ xadodpevoy wap’ atrois mpospáyiov, 3° dv 
érnpéalov pára rats TÓv iyGiv «upáckovras. Kai ratra oby eSonudoapey 
SiopOacGac* mdeovexretobar yap xal roùs dAtyous tr abréóv dvOpdirous (où) 
3[ixjaov 9v, avvéBavey 88 masw alcOyriav yelverPar rois dvoupévors thy dov 
Tüv TUrpackóvrov Enpiay. “HAridbyoay kai os éveoprábus mapà Trav épyacTÓy eis- 
Tpáccovres, mep ápvounévav airay 8éwoe émíaTrevov, roù py áde(Aew yeiverOa rd 
TOo.0UTO Àaufláveoy Kai ryv wap’ arv avvkaráÜDecw. | Móvov pévrer óuoAáyovy rat 
"YrepÉleperaías prl didecGar éavrois ra eis tov "Ep Aeyópevov k rowatrys 
áoopuns* Opxoy éavrois åmaireiv GvvkeywpiaÜac mapà trav évrodkwyrav TÒ Aerróv 
kai pós abroUs àvadepóvrev epi rov pndev abroUs rapa ray Ouirafw memowkévas. 
Tovs otv Ou rò cuvedos duvivac py Svvapévovs Sddva re abrois, Gore uy THY ToU 
Gpvivar avayxyv Vvmropévew, & obx &Bofev dAoyov. “Avropyivar pévrot xa atrovs 
rois èpy[ac] rais mepi roù pydty abrobs 78ukévat éy THe ToU ápyvpoi vopíc [ a] ros 
Bócec kai abrà Sixacov Tyygaápmv. | "EAéyovro kai évexvpa[ai las éavrois woseiaBaucy> 
émrirpére Aas re röv épyaaróv Eo[O öre] xpareiv ras eprodds, THs UNE [7]s 
où roóro cuvxwpot[ays], &4AXAà eri rovs rapías abrobs wapayeiverOar xehevoúon [s, 
fav] airudcavral tive, kai wap’ éxeivwv Snpdorov AapBdv[ew 809] Aov, ne yop. ws 
cotovra. Tiv éveyupaciav, ore [rò mpd Tis] xpíoeos rovro id póron. AnpOev 
pévey rails ddeiAove]:. Kai rovro oüv &Bo£ev qyuciv obras Shelve vee [eo8a«, 
&m]es cepietxev  Exdoois, kai Sua Tov Enpociov perro. [09A ot n had pperpoy 
cya: Tijv évexopactav, GAAG ĝ rò ixav[óv mpd xpío Jews Ala Julivert, 5 dày Soŭvać 
ris uj Sbvyrar rò o[vufióXa vov, dvale r]ò évéxvpov éaov ây TÓ mpayna xal và 
èr aùr [apda]ryov 7. [Tas pévrle «pias yeiver@a: nà éwi röv Serpan- 
[yg«]órov ávBpay É ámoAoyngs «oo [yov d]va« vopí£o, mm E? m [9]s Mey Tapas 
peréxew mrs xpeléas x ]a87xov, ro [is] 8$ &e[ tpa 17» [yn« ]óras xai éuaeipous eva]: 
kal . . . o]vs róv epaypár[o]v [ka]? me..... povras Tò Ts vepLeveyvonévns ] 
obaías abrovs ámolor|elpe]tv Suvdpevov, rov 88 ......... Miis Kev Kat ols dy 
drA[ots] reAcvats épe[Spetovras Eyvwpev move ichat abrods Tv evexupaclay. . .. 


“I summoned ... , wishing to appear just as is my custom, and to 
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examine only the charges that were brought by business men against 
your city, concerning which I was informed by the envoy that you sent, 
Calvisius Glyco. I commanded them (the bankers) to appear and 
therefore whatever they wished to say was apparent. Their manner of 
exehange was illegal, and they permitted themselves to act unjustly and 
against their agreement. For although they should have accepted 18 
asses per denarius from the merchants, small dealers, and fish dealers, 
who aro accustomed to trafic for small bronze, and should have paid 
17 asses to those who wished to exchange denari, they were not satis- 
fied with the exchanging of asses, but even in cases where a man bought 
fish for silver denarii exacted an as for each denarius. I have therefore 
decided that it would be well for me to correct this for the future so 
that they may not make collections from purchasers which they have 
no permission to receive. In the case, however, of small fish sold by 
weight, the price of which is set by the market-masters, I think it right 
that even those who purchase several mina’s worth should pay the price 
in bronze coinage so as to preserve for the city the revenue from the 
exchange; so too, where several appear to join together in an agreement 
to make a purchase in silver denarii, and then separate, they should 
pay the fish dealer in small bronze, so that he may bring it to the 
banker's table; and they shall pay at the rate of 17 asses, since the 
traffic in exchange is supposed to refer to the merchants only. 

It was next proved that they had agreed upon profits under certain 
other headings, viz:——unworn coins, and the so-called ‘ tip,’ with which 
they abused particularly the fish dealers; and so I thought it right to 
correct this too. Not only was it unjust for even the few men (fish 
dealers) to be defrauded by them, but all purchasers felt the unjust 
loss sustained by the vendors. They were accused of exacting festival 
money from the merchants, but I was glad to believe their denial, and 
accept their joint agreement that such a thing ought not to occur. They 
admitted only that in the month of Hyperbetaeus they received from 
this source the so-called money for Ilermes; that they had made an 
agreement to demand an oath from those who purchased and those who 
brought in bronze coins that they were acting in no way contrary to the 
regulations; these, however, through a common understanding, swore 
that they could pay nothing, and so no necessity for the oath remained. 
This did not seem unreasonable. The bankers then swore in turn that 
they had done the tradesmen no injustice in the payment of the silver 
coin. This too I thought just. 
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It was said also that they sometimes exacted as security assignment 
of control over the whole of the business of. the merchants, against the 
provisions of the regulatory agreement, which commanded them, when 
bringing a complaint against anyone, to appear before the public 
treasurers and get from them a public slave, in order to exact the 
security in the legal way so that moncy thus taken before judgment 
should be kept for the debtors. I have decided, therefore, that this 
matter should accord with the terms of the lense (of right of exchange 
to the bankers) ; the surety, however, is not to be made valid through a 
publie slave, but they should either take a satisfactory bond before 
judgment, or, in ease a man cannot give a bond, the pledge should be 
the amount in question together with the amount of the fine. I think 
that it is reasonable for judgments not to be in the hands of a selected 
body of ex-magistrates, and that it 1s the duty of the treasurers to have 
a part in the business. The ex-magistrates have knowledge and experi- 
ence of affairs ... the power to deprive them of the remaining portion 
of their property . . . the other collectors for whom we have learned 
that they lie in wait and from whom they exact sureties . . ." 


2. OQ. G. I. S., 5185: 0d paiv]yra 8€ 9óvac0[a« ia07va« AJar] Sa [ry 
rléóv peyiorway [xai O«orárev xupilwv juav Abrokparópev Ao[vxíov Xerruov 
ZXeová]pov E$ceBovs Teprivaxos rla? Mdpxov Ab$pgA(ov 'Avro]víivov [EtocBots 
xai Iloràlov Xemrríov Iéra Zeflac|vóv rixnv, wodicuare ris f[ovAgs xol rot 
S4uov éra]vopÜu0évra: BeBóxÜa. 75 [Bovdg xal r Syuy- edly tis oíoBgrwaosv 
Tpóso, [etre éXev0epos eire B]ovAos, £ÉoÜev ToU pemoðwplévov xai dpyatolpuévov 
thy rpámel[av, dpeSduev[os arc. vópwrpa ð Tpiláuevos, mpds tov rpamelctryy 
[rotrov dyecOar -yevlopévys mpocaryedias Tj Bovdte [iwd rot BovAopévov r]àv 
woderéyv, kai ddevxGévra èr[ì röv dpxdvrev kal rs] BovASás, el wiv dvev KodAAdBov 
roirlo émoígoe, rod dpyvpíov wmpat|w eva rë tpaweletry kal rë pyviclavre «oi 
Eddvre, E]yovros ToU rpareelrov xai xar’ atrév e£olvaiay mpárrerða: xa ]0à 
jo$áAuwrra, el SE emi KoA By, tov [pev AcdOepov aworivaly (e)ls rò iepórarov 
rapetoy rüv &vplo[v $udv Ocorárev] abrokparópov % $, 7H 82 dipo X ov, 
k[ai rà pnvicavr]. xoi EXdvre HK p', xoi rò pwpalèr ápyvpos [v vépucpo. p]acocó- 
pevov civa orepéoipov T$ TpameLe|irg: ròv 88 BosAov éX]evx0évra as mpoyé- 
yparrat, wapa8o8év[ra 88 rò rov Seomórov] Tots dpxovow èr [75]s fovAjs, 
pacTevyovaUa[« v zXxyàs xal] épBáAXea0ac (c)is Tò mpaxrópeov kal elvat [a?7óv 
mi] ris (e)Mpkrjs racoópevov pijvas 86+ dav 82 [ô 8Beowórgs py mot]jolelwe 
ra)ra TOv SovAov, óje(Aew abróv rà [yeypaupéva exilrepa tat leporáro rapel 
xai rë Oue[xel TQ pyvicavre kal éAó]vri. ras 8 roatras mpocaryeAMas 
elo8é[xeofo. roy ypapparéa Tv] ápxóvrov, yevopévgs peta rò &mB[oO05vo« mw 
mpocaryc]A(av wpoypadys épedas èm? rpeis $ué[pas èv iepois xai 8y]pocios Tómocs, 
fyras ris wpoypapys [Acyovoys Gre cvvéy]lerac 5 Bovdry a rotro. day è oi 
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dpxovre[s 4 ó ypappareds röv eyn|piopévov vt wapadrixrwow 7 ol Bovdevrat Len 
avvérSw law Svvaroi dvres kai érlSnpor, robs niv [dpxovras ral tov ypap | paréa. 
dworeigat Ckacrov abrüv (e)is rò [iepórarov raperov röv SeBalordv ava 3 a, 
roo. 82 BovAevràs [àvà -X-. . . dvaypdiar 88 16 ]8e Tò Yýhiopa èv or7Ag, jv» Kai 
àva[ora83va. Bejce ev rj] åyopğ ev të emanpotdrw Tóm, Solrep vónov cis TOV 
návra xpévoly xaracTrijcov' caAc« yap ós dAn[Oas 4 owrnpia THs TÓÀec]los ex 
xaxoupylas xai tavoupyias óAL[ yov rwóv aùr érepBalwovrev Kai arovordilopever 
vT[à &owá, dv brò ris Suvdplews kóAAvBós tes evreoiryxey cis [ryv dayopdy, 
Kodtuy Tv 76]Aw rà érerjB(e) ta. £yew, ámopoóvrov [àv roAAGY xai TOD xowov 
o]lvaví£ovros. | kai &ù rotra xal 5j eb |wopia 1j Tpós robs xupious ai | roxpdropas 
täy $ópov Boadiver. . . . 

... “So that there is no apparent possibility of a remedy except 
through the fortune of our most great and divine lords the emperors, 
Septimius Severus, Aurelius Antoninus, and Septimius Geta. The 
regulations passed by decree of the council and assembly: Decreed by 
the council and assembly: whosoever, be he freedman or slave, with 
the exception of the leaseholder and manager of the bank, shall be 
caught in any way selling or buying currency shall be brought before 
the banker, after an accusation has been made before the council by 
any citizen that wishes. If he is convicted before the magistrates and 
council, but has done it without charging a commission for exchange, 
the banker and the informer who secured the conviction shall have the 
right to exact the money from him, the banker having also the right 
to make exactions from him according to the guarantees (in his lease). 
If, however, he has charged a commission, a freeman shall pay the 
most sacred treasury of our most divine lords the emperors 500 denarii, 
the assembly 250 d., and the informer who has secured the conviction 
100 d., and the money which he shall be found to have exacted shall be 
confiscated for the benefit of the banker. If a slave shall be convicted, 
in the way above described, he shall be handed over by his master in 
the presence of the council, given fifty(?) stripes, and cast into the 
debtors’ prison where he shall remain immured for six months. If the 
‘master refuses to treat the slave so, he shall owe the above mentioned 
fines to the most sacred treasury, the assembly, and the informer who 
secured the conviction. Accusations of this character shall be presented 
to the secretary of the board of magistrates, and after their acceptance 
_ public notice shall be given for three days in succession in sacred and 
public places, expressly stating that the council is being convoked for 
this purpose. If the magistrates or the secretary neglect to fulfil any 
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of these decrees or the councillors fail to assemble, though able and in 
town, the magistrates and the seeretary shall each pay to the imperial 
treasury 300d., and the councillors each .... This decree shall be 
inscribed on a stele and erected in the agora in the most public place, 
as a law established for all time. For the safety of the city is endan- 
gered through the evil-doing and wickedness of a certain few, who 
trample upon and rob the public interest, through whose power a kind 
. of exchange has established itself in our market, which keeps the city 
from possessing the necessaries of life, while many are in need and the 
state is in want. For this reason funds for the tributes to our lords 
the emperors come slowly...” 

. The fragments of lines that follow report an acclamation to the 
emperors ; contain the phrase, “ we have not the means of sustenance ”’; 
and mention disruption of markets through lack of currency, and fre- 
quency of legislation on this subject. 

This lack of currency and its accompanying inconveniences have been 
plausibly attributed by the original editor, Theodore Reinach, and 
Dittenberger, who followed him, to the effect of the debasement of the 
imperial silver coinage, which under the Severi had reached 40-50 per 
cent. Gold and good silver went into hiding or were used for payments 
outside of the Empire, and the bronze which had been a token or credit 
currency began to be in demand as something of real value. Much 
illicit exchanging (as a sort of hedge against inflation) went on, and, 
as this decree shows, could hardly under the circumstances be stopped 
by legislation. Bosch has pointed out that the huge increase in the issue 
. of bronze coinage in the early third century (as well as the frequent 
issue of pieces of large size) is not to be explained merely by the greater 
likelihood that the later rather than the earlier pieces would be pre- 
served. The greater demand for them was due to the debasement of 
the silver coinage. Thus far his argument is plausible, but we may 
doubt his further suggestion that this increase in coinage also denotes 
a touch of prosperity through inflation for the cities (Arch. Anz., XLVI 
[1931], 435 f., and plate on p. 430). Whatever fillip it gave to prices 
and to the velocity of commercial exchange at the beginning it brought 
the ruin of the imperial currency and the almost complete cessation of 
the local currencies by the time of Gallienus (for the general discussion 
of the results, see Volume V). 


Investments. We possess very little evidence regarding private 
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investments. As a result, our discussion must proceed from a study 
of the character, purpose, and rates of interest of the public or semi- 
public foundations, and assume that almost all high-grade private 
investments were similar, except that a greater proportion of the total 
sums involved would be used in more speculative ventures. The best 
text is probably a letter of Pliny (Ad Traj., 54), regarding the invest- 
ment of sums recovered for a municipal treasury: ‘“ The money owing 
to the public, by the prudence, Sir, of your counsels, and the care of 
my administration, is either actually paid in, or now being collected; 
but I am afraid it must lie unemployed. For as on the one side, there 
are few or no opportunities of purchasing land, so on the other, one 
cannot meet with any person who is willing to borrow of the munici- 
pality, especially at the rate of 12 percent, when they can raise money 
upon the same terms from private hands. You will consider then, Sir, 
whether it may not be advisable, in order to invite responsible persons 
to borrow this money, to lower the interest; or if that scheme should 
not succeed, to parcel it out among the town-councillors, upon their 
giving sufficient security to the publie. And though they should not 
be willing to receive it, yet as the rate of interest will be abated, the 
bardship will be so much the less." Trajan replied in favor of lowering 
the interest, and against compelling the councillors to borrow the money. 

The purchase of land, which could be leased for rent, was therefore 
the best investmont, next came lending to responsible borrowers on good 
security, such doubtless as mortgages on land. In the case cited there 
was evidently no thought of commercial loans. Private borrowers per- 
haps tended to avoid borrowing from the state; its more exigent demands 
for security and the right of priority in repayment guaranteed to many 
cities (Ad Traj., 108) made it a more formidable creditor, and 12%, 
though legal, was probably too high a rate at that time. 

A number of the foundations listed in Chapter II (The Cities) 
consisted of gifts of land, the income of which was devoted to the 
donor's purpose (see on Cyme, Chios, Aphrodisias, Aezani, Thyatira, 
Nysa, Synaus, Amorium, Tlos, and Ariassus). In the gift of Philagrus 
of Cibyra it was specified that any unused income was to be invested 
in grain-bearing lands.  Doubtless, as the ease cited by Pliny shows, 
such was at all times the policy most favored by the officials responsible | 
for such funds. Aphrodisias yields a notable example of a foundation 
that consisted of mortgages upon land in Apollonia Salbace, all placed 
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by the donor, Attalus Adrastus, in the course of private business some 
time before making his dedication CR. E. G., XIX [1906], 231 £.; 
see Chap. I, p. 688). Other foundations provided gifts of money with 
no apparent restriction upon the form of investment, except of course 
the responsibility of the officials who handled it, and the oversight of 
the curator. We may note how carefully Ulpius Euryeles conserved | 
the funds of the foundation of Flavius Lysimachus of Aphrodisias 
(p. 805) until there was an accumulation sufficient to allow the festival 
to begin; so too, the long period, about forty years, over which the 
foundation bequeathed by Hoples of Termessus (p. 786 f.) was allowed 
to accumulate before his prize games began. The decree of acceptance 
of the foundation of Varius Aurelius of Orcistus stipulates that all 
borrowings shall be secured by mortgages (a certain restoration; 
J. H. S., LVII [1937], 1 ff.). A private investment of Dio Chrysostom 
reveals how some few gifts of porticoes and workshops were in a sense 
foundations providing means of upkeep and perhaps of profit from the - 
rents. He borrowed money and bought for 50,000 d. some property 
near the baths of Prusa, and ereeted a portico and shops, in the expecta- 
tion of a profitable return from the rents (XLVI, 9; XLVII, 21). 
One may compare some of the building at Thyatira, and especially the 
market at Tralles (pp. 766, 804). Such were the chief characteristics 
of the investments where security was the most important object. The 
evidence for commercial loans, bottomry loans, ete., practically fails 
us, after the mention of them in the Ephesian law of 85 B.C. Yet 
the work of the trader and shipowner demanded the use of the money 
of those who would risk it for the higher rewards of a more speculative 
profit. Nor have I found further evidence for the financing of the 
small businesses of artisans and retail dealers than is contained in the 
recital given above, of their troubles with the exchange bankers of 
Pergamum. 

We have discussed above the purposes of the public and the semi- 
publie foundations in so far as they contributed to the income of the 
municipal treasuries. In so far as they helped to meet the normal 
expenditures for the services of the cities we can consider that they 
represented a productive use of wealth. Funds for the expenses of 
magistracies, the supply of the gymnasium, to some extent also those for 
festivals and games, which brought visitors and aided business, were 
well used; those for the supply of grain, and the few for the support 
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of orphans supplied a social, if not a strictly economic need. Many, 
however, tended to be used for extravagant and wasteful distributions 
to societies, to the council or the gerousia, some merely to glorify the 
memory of the departed, and others (but the amounts involved in them 
are small), simply for rites at a tomb. The foundations for education, 
charities, and public services compare favorably with those existent 
today in economic and social usefulness. But the margin of total 
capital and income that could be thus set aside with safety was probably 
smaller then than now, and the amount that went for no productive 
purpose perhaps too great. If the wars, civil and foreign, and the 
invasions of the third century had not transpired, and the coinage had 
retained a stable value, they would have served their purpose long. 
As it was, the debasement of the currency must have wiped out all that 
had not previously been used to purchase real property. (On the pur- 
poses of foundations, and the forms of property involved in them, see 
Laum, Stiftungen, 1, 58-155.) 


Rates of Interest. Few foundations give details sufficient to reveal 
the rate of interest involved. One would expect that the regular legal 
limit of the first century B. C., 12%, would become excessive for safe 
investments as good times returned under the Empire. The letter of 
Pliny quoted above confirms this impression. Under Trajan in 
Ephesus the foundation of Salutaris was based upon the expectation 
of a return of 99% (róros Spaexpaios; dri téxw doocapiwy Sexadiw ápyvpov), 
one at lasus later in the same century (the foundation for the gym- 
nasium of the Neoi) provides for the same rate (és räv éxarév Syvapiov 
éocapiwy otepedy Séxa 8’, E. E. G., VI [1893], 187 ff.}; and one perhaps 
after the middle of the century, at Apameia, where we may reasonably 
assume that the rate of a drachma refers, as at Ephesus, to the Rhodian 
drachma or three-quarters of a denarius (I. G. E. P., IV, 788: odfew 
toxov Ópaxjuatov). There are two examples in which the rate seems to 
be still lower, at 6%, one from Magnesia (I. G. R. P., IV, 1842: cóxos 
airév rporaxaios, or l5 den. a month, II A. D.), and one from Aphro- 
disias (E. E. G., XIX [1906], 231 ff.) in which a rate of 6% has 
been assumed for the reason that the same person, Claudius Adrastus, 
exacted it upon other loans (ibzd., p.247: rórov éxtaccapuiov). No 
evidenee has been found to show what happened to interest rates in 
Asia Minor during the third century. It seems clear that under the 
Empire available capital inereased and the rate of interest was some- 
what diminished (see Billeter, Gesch. d. Zinsfuss, 108 ff.). 
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The Size and Character of Fortunes. The list of landowners in 
Chapter I reveals what evidence we possess regarding fortunes in 
landed estates ; the discussion of investment above gives some indication 
of how far they were likely to be placed in securities and loans of 
various kinds. The properties of Dio Chrysostom perhaps best indicate 
the character of an upper middle class fortune, falling between the 
great wealth, fine town houses, and ostentatiously luxurious suburban 
villas of Flavius Damianus and his kind, and the small holdings of 
lesser people. It consisted of land good for grazing and for vines, a 
town house, and a stoa with workshops, from the rent of which he 
derived a part of his income (see pp. 726, 775 f.). Thus he tried to 
maintain a balance between town and country real estate that was 
probably typical of most of the well-to-do class. The size of his fortune 
was not inconsiderable, since he could carry an inherited debt of more 
than 400,000 d., and in spite of several years of exile play a rather 
expensive part in the official life of Prusa. The fortune of the father 
of Peregrinus of Parium amounted in all to about 30 talents, of which 
one-half was in land (Lucian, Mort. Pereg., 14). We have discussed 
above (p. 688 f.) the holdings of villagers of Hypaepa, and the others in 
western Asia Minor known from the survey of Diocletian; so too, in 
Galatia and Cappadocia the large feudal holdings that remained to 
support a number of great families Regarding commercial and 
industrial fortunes there is practically no evidence. The merchant 
of Hierapolis who sailed 72 times to Italy was evidently affluent — 
(I. G. R. P., IV, 841), and doubtless money changers and bankers in 
Pergamum, Mylasa, and Ephesus could make considerable profits. 

Some idea of the comparative number and distribution of well-to-do 
people can be gained from the lists in Chapter II of donors, founders, 
Asiarchs, knights, and senators. In the second century a few stand 
out as very wealthy, many as well-to-do. It is the smaller number of 
these no less than the decrease in the amounts of gifts that reveals the 
differences between the larger and the smaller towns and between 
western and much of central and eastern Asia Minor. The whole range 
from princely wealth to abject poverty can be illustrated. The largest 
single gift was that of 2,000,000 d. by Ti. Claudius Erymneus of 
Aspendus, but Menodora of Sillyum, who gave 300,000 for the alimenta, 
and Opramoas of Lycia, who distributed over 600,000 d. in gifts and 
yet had enough left to support two grandehildren in senatorial rank, 
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must also have been millionaires. The same may be said of Flavius 
Damianus of Ephesus who distributed 201,006 medimni of grain, 
entertained an army, and after being grammateus returned to the city 
127,816 dr. The Vedii Antonini were no less rich; so too, the Julii 
Severi of Ancyra. Thus at one end of the scale were a considerable 
number of extremely wealthy families. Below these came a large 
number of persons of equestrian and senatorial census or in the pro- 
vincial nobility. The lists given above are not everywhere a correct 
guide; Stratoniceia, for instance, evidently possessed a number of 
wealthy families but hardly any achieved eminence in the province or 
the Empire. The evidence for the amount of property of the poorer 
class in the towns and among the people on the land does not come 
from these lists but is indicated by a number of inscriptions naming 
contributors to common enterprises. The fish dealers and fishermen 
of Ephesus gave sums from 200 down to 15d. for the building of a 
toll-house. The lists of contributions by members of the society of 
Tekmoreian Guest Friends proves the comparative opulence of the 
villagers of the Antiochene region. They range in amount from 6,001 
d. down through a considerable number over 3,000, 2,000, and 1,000 d., 
respectively, to a minimum of 201 (E. E. P., 319 ff.). On the Orme- 
lian estates at approximately the same period publie contributions 
ranged from 200 d. down to 20 (E. J., 72-75). Perhaps the smallest 
private fortune I have found mentioned in the inscriptions was that 
of a peasant, Aur. Papylus, who lived in the Tembris valley, son of 
one of three brothers who had shared an inheritance. He left to his 
two sons a chest (Adpxiov), tools (dppera), and his portion; to his two 
daughters(?) 30 measures of mixed wheat and barley: and to his wife 
30 more together with a sheep (#érpa A’ «à mpóflarov, E. R. P., 219 £.). 
He was considerably poorer than the owners of lots in the plain 
of Mylasa, or of the mortgaged properties at Apollonia Salbace (pp. 
688 £f.). 


*We may cite as contributions of the well-to-do the list of private donations at 
Smyrna to a building program under Hadrian, none of less than 1,000 d. (I. G. R. P., 
IV, 1431) and several of 10,000 d. or more, and the contributions (a century or more 
earlier) for a theater at Tlos, one of 3,000 dr., several of 1,000, and others ranging 
down to 100 (T. A. M., II, 550-1). 


CHAPTER V ~ 


THE THIRD CENTURY IN ASIA MINOR 


Through two centuries after the establishment of peace and order 
by Augustus the provinces of Asia Minor enjoyed freedom from civil 
warfare and foreign invasion, having been especially spared in the 
years from 68 to 70, and remained practically free from brigandage 
and piracy. The age of the Severi ushered in a period during which 
they were afflicted by all of these scourges combined, and the prosperity 
of the previous age, which had been reduced somewhat under Marcus 
Aurelius by plague and by long and expensive wars, was almost com- 
pletely lost. Yet even in this time Asia Minor retained some advan- 
tages over other portions of the Empire. Barbarian invaders attacked 
the Danube provinces first; Syria and Cilicia were the first objectives 
of the Persians, who were rarely able to carry their raids farther than 
Cappadocia, so that until the Goths took to the sea Asia Minor was 
spared the worst of the foreign invasions. In the meantime, however, 
several important battles of the civil wars were fought upon its soil. 
Armies passed and repassed upon the great road from Syria to the 
Bosporus, each bringing its fresh burden of services and requisitions 
to be borne by the inhabitants. Cities and their citizens had perforce 
to take sides, and those that opposed the victors suffered the punish- 
ments that were only too readily exacted if the means of satisfying a 
greedy soldiery could thus be found. The communities not directly 
affected by these evils shared the genera] distress that came in Asia 
Minor, in common with the rest of the Empire, as the decline of com- 
merce, the catastrophic debasement of the imperial coinage, and the 
general rise of brigandage were coupled with mounting imperial 
demands. Improvement of conditions under Aurelian and reorgani- 
zation under Diocletian found few reserves left upon which to rebuild 
a sound economic structure. 

The Severi, 198-235 A.D. The age of the Severi brought distress 
and danger, but if a period of peace and order had followed conditions 
could have been at least stabilized, if not fully repaired. The victories 


1 Vit. Marci, 21; Vit. Veri, 8; I. G. R. P., IV, 1498; III, 173; F. B., III, 72. 
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of Septimius Severus over Pescennius Niger at Nicaea and the Cili- 
cian Gates were followed by the sack and destruction of Byzantium, 
penalties for other cities that had supported him, confiscations of the 
property of many of his supporters, and the execution of many of high 
rank who had been officers in hisarmy. There followed further reprisals 
when the victor had made his position secure in tho West? Full 
details are lacking regarding particular cities and persons except that 
the favors shown by both him and Caracallus to Nicomedeia, which 
out of rivalry with Nicaea had declared for him, and those shown by 
the latter to Thyatira indicate that their actions were intended to crush 
and punish opposition rather than to make a special attack upon the 
cities. At his son's request? he even restored the fort of Byzantium, 
perhaps realizing its importance for defense. For the rest of the 
period we may chronicle the passage of an army to the East for the 
Parthian war of Septimius Severus, and its return; the passage of 
another under Caracallus while he visited several cities of western Asia | 
Minor and wintered luxuriously and expensively at Nicomedeia, and 
further movements of armies backwards and forwards under Elagabalus 
and Severus Alexander.* In 231 the latter had to drive back the Per- 
sian, Artaxerxes, whose raids had penetrated into Cappadocia and 
Cilicia.” On the other hand the increase, revealed by the evidence pre- 
sented by Hirschfeld and amplified by Robert, in the number of 
officials charged with the functions of police— speculatores, beneficiarii, 
frumentarii, stationarii in the imperial, and irenarchs, paraphylaces, 
orophylaces, diogmitae in the municipal services—shows that in the 
late second and the early third centuries brigandage was once more 
on the rise and security on the wane. The seas likewise were probably 
becoming more unsafe. Such conditions were not the result only of 
the pressing needs of imperial defense and the resulting diversion of 
the armed forces, important as these factors may have bcen since Mar- 


*See p. 656; Cass. Dio, LXXV, 8, 4; 14, 8; LXXVI, 8, 4; Vit. Sever., 9; 13; 
Herodian, III, 4, 7; 8, 2. 

* See p. 774; I. G. R.P., IV, 1287; Cass. Dio, LXXV, 14; Herod, III, 6, 9; 
Vit. Carecall,, 1. 

* All but the last can be known by the liturgies imposed on citizens of Prusias 
ad Hypium T.G. R.P., III, 60, 62; Herod. IV, 8; Cass. Dio, LXXVIII, 10-18; 
Herod., V, 5. 

5 Zonaras, XII, 15; Georg. Syncell, 674, Bonn ed.; ef. Stud. Pont., II, 197 ff. 


* Hirschfeld, KI. Sohr., 596 4.; Robert, At. An., 97 ff.; and literature noted on p. 
285; see above p. 868. 
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cus Aurelius had had to enlist diogmitae in the army.” "There are indi- 
cations of distress in cities and upon the land that would, as after 
Sulla, send some “ who preferred to do rather than suffer harm ” into 
brigandage. 

We have shown above (p. 656 ff.) that the striking increase in the 
early third century of evidence for the existence of imperial estates in 
Asia Minor is almost certainly connected with the confiscations of 
Septimius Severus and his immediate successors. The additional 
income from these no doubt solved his immediate problem of paying 
his soldiers, financed some of his building, and enabled him to leave 
a full treasury for Caracallus to empty, but he was like one who keeps 
up a full bank account at the expense of the whole estate. Lands that 
had supported wealthy families in the towns and enabled them to 
carry their share of civic expenses and services were now diverted to 
support the imperial purse both by rent and by tithe. The civic litur- 
gies that could be borne by townsmen who resided as tenants on the 
imperial lands, and we find such both in eastern Lydia and the Tem- 
bris valley,? would be only a fraction of those that were borne by the 
former owners, and the imperial treasury had the first claim to what 
the tenants could pay. Thus the Severan confiscations caused serious 
loss of revenue to the towns, which became more serious as imperial 
confiscations continued and other demands increased. 

The condition of the dispossessed and their families is left to us to 
imagine, but that of the people on the estates is shown with some 
degree of clarity by the inscriptions above cited (pp. 656, 659). Not 
only were the tenants who were also citizens of cities oppressed by the 
double demands of the fiscus and the civic liturgies, and in the case of 
those near Appia, by further civic requisitions from which the prior 
claim of the imperial treasury upon them should have saved them, but 
they were also oppressed by the imperial collectors and police, who 
should have protected them, being arrested, held for ransom, even their 
plough oxen requisitioned. Those in Lydia threaten to leave the im- 
perial and go to private estates for the sake of the protection great 
landowners could give them. This tends to show that the lot of private 


* Vit. Marci, 21. 
? See pp. 656, 659; K. P., III, nos. 9, 28, 55; I. G. E.P., IV, 1808, in eastern 
Lydia; S. E. H. R. E., 556 ff. (Ital. ed.), a revised text of the one from the Tembria 
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tenants was somewhat better than that of imperial ones in the early 
third century, and gives a clue to the way in which, as conditions 
grew worse, a reversion to serfdom could begin in regions of western 
Asia Minor where it had disappeared. For the imperial government 
was interested in preventing the departure of tenants from its land, 
and private owners desired permanency of tenure on theirs, and pre- 
ferred dues in kind and labor, which were probably nowhere uncom- 
mon, to rents in the debased coinage. Both in the end would gladly 
combine in the name of the public interest to attach the farmers to 
the land; it was the more likely in Asia Minor because serfdom 
never died in the central region and retained some strength in the enst. 
The conditions out of which serfdom could revive are revealed in these 
inscriptions; we have no proof that they were the actual cause of its 
revival, and in 244 A. D. it had not yet come. 

Except for a few favored spots, like Nicomedeia, the cities began to 
show the results of other Severan policies. The Edict of Caracallus, 
besides extending the Roman citizenship to all citizens of the cities, 
also made them subject to the taxes that Roman citizens had paid, those 
upon inheritances and upon manumissions, both of which were now 
doubled (1096).?* This new burden naturally was most oppressive in 
those regions where there had cxisted the greatest number of non- 
Roman communities, for only now did these become liable as a whole. 
It seems probable that the provinces of Asia Minor, where there were 
so few colonies and municipia, and where individual grants of Roman 
citizenship, though frequent, had been less numerous than in the regions 
of the west, paid most of the new sums thus raised. Moreover, it was 
in this period that the effects of the slow but steady debasement of the 
silver coinage struck with full force. The difference between bread 
prices in Ephesus in the early second and the early third centuries 
show that the public had become very much aware of the change in 
the coinage (p. 879). The inseription of Mylasa (209-10 A. D., 
quoted on p. 895) contains proof that the city was greatly distressed 
both by clandestine exchange for good silver at favorable rates, and by 
an actual shortage of currency for the needs of its markets, as the 
good silver went into hiding, or went to meet the demands of foreign 
markets where the later silver coinage was suspect. There is no rea- 


* Cass. Dio, LXXVIII, 9. 
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son to believe that conditions at Mylasa were peculiar.'? The business 
life of most cities must have been suffering ip tho same way.  Cara- 
callus’ issue of Antoniniani was no help. It follows that one cannot 
assume the development of further prosperity in the cities during the 
Severan period from the fact that the largest number of cities issuing 
coins and the largest number of issues are to be found in the early 
third century A. D. (see p. 696 n.). They were bronze coins and the 
decline of the silver made them relatively more valuable and relatively 
more in demand. 

Actually, the first evidence of decline appeared when after Marcus 
Aurelius a few cities ceased to issue coins. It gathered momentum 
under the Severi. From the statements in Head's Historia Numorum 
regarding the various cities it appears that although there are only five 
not known to have issued coins after Commodus, forty-nine more ceased 
by or before the time of Alexander Severus. Information discovered 
since 1911 probably necessitates some slight revision of these figures 
but the downward trend is evident. The distribution shows that 
almost every region except Bithynia and Pontus shared in the decline. 
The same conclusion can be drawn from the lists of gifts and founda- 
tions after Caracallus (see the table, Laum, Stiftungen, I, 8f.; and 
the lists in Chapter II) except at a few great ports like Ephesus and 
Nicomedeia. None of this evidence, however, indicates for this period 
anything approaching the catastrophic decline of the next. ‘The pros- 
perity of the cities was seriously but not hopelessly impaired. The 
effect upon industry and commoreo in general is left to us to imagine. 
A hint is given by the inscription of Mylasa mentioned above. It is 
not without significance that in Asia Minor so many of the guilds of- 
merchants and craftsmen become prominent in our evidence at the end 
of the second and the beginning of the third century, the period when 
Alexander Severus gave a close organization to those of Rome, and the 
jurists were so strictly defining the obligations of the leading men of 
the towns. | 

The Military Anarchy, 935-285 A.D. The evils of the Severan 
regime increased enormously during the subsequent period. Civil 

20 Heichelheim, using mainly Egyptian evidence, dates the first great changes in 


prices to the time of Commodus, and posita a fair degree of stability until Gallienus, 
see Hoon. Hist. III (1935), 11ff.; Elio. XXVI (1933), 96 f.; cf. Mickwitz, Geld und 


Wirtschaft, 18 ff.; T. Frank, Econ. Hist.*, 488 ff. 
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wars and disaffection among the troops (cf. on Iotapianus) weakened 
the defenses of the eastern frontier and allowed the Persians to invade 
Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia under Artaxerxes and Sapor in 240-2, 
and again under Sapor in 257. These invasions reached their height 
with the capture of Valerian in 260, after which the Persians overran 
Cilicia and much of Cappadocia, captured and enslaved Tarsus, and 
in spite of a stout resistance captured and destroyed Caesareia Mazaca. 
They carried their raids westward into Lycaonia, plundering the coun- 
try everywhere, but upon suffering a reverse in Cilicia near Pom- 
peiopolis and Coryeus at the hands of Ballista and Macrian retired 
home again. When these leaders fell the following year the burden 
of defense against the Persians and the command of effective power 
in the East fell to the capable hands of Odenath of Palmyra and his 
wife and successor Zenobia." While southeastern Asia Minor was 
thus troubled the northern and western coasts were seriously harassed 
by the plundering expeditions of Scythians and Goths, who at times 
extended their raids as far south as Ephesus and into the interior of 
Phrygia, Galatia, and Cappadocia. Piracy had never been completely 
stamped out in the Black Sea but until the third century had been 
kept within bounds by Roman patrols. When about 255 A.D. the 
Goths became the masters of the Bosporan coast of the Black Sea they 
impressed the ships and crews of their new subjects into their service. 
A first attack by Borani on the eastern outpost of Pityus was repelled, 
but in the succeeding. year, 257, they ravaged the whole eastern coast, 
and by a surprise attack captured, sacked, and burned the wealthy 
town of Trapezus, massacred or enslaved the population, and plundered 
_ the Pontic region. The city did not recover until medieval times. In 
258 fresh attacks upon the previously favored land of Bithynia resulted 
in the capture and sack of Chalcedon, where they “ gained money, 
arms, and a great quantity of other equipment." The rich cities of 
Nicomedeia and Nicaea, and Cius, Apameia Myrleia, and Prusa were 
also taken. Being turned back by floods at the Rhyndacus, which gave 


31 Victor, De Caes., 29 (Iotapianus); on the Persian invasion in 242 A.D., cf. 
Vit. Gord., 26; Zonaras, XII, 18; Eutrop., IX, 2; in 257 and 260, Mattingly and 
Sydenham, V, 1, 104, no. 453; 60, nos. 286-7 (quoted by Parker); Vict, De Caes. 
32; Zon. XII, 23; Zos., I, 36; Eutrop. IX, 7; Georg. Syncell, 716, Bonn ed.; on 
Ballista and Macrian, Trig. Tyr. 12-14; 18; Zon., XII, 24; on Odenath and 
Zenobia, Zon., XII, 23 ff.; Vit. Gallien., 3; 10; Trig. Tyr., 14; 15; 18; 30; Zos., I, 39. 

+4 Zos., I, 28; Zon., XII, 21; Georg. Syncell, 717, Bonn ed. 
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Cyzicus a respite, they burned Nicomedeia and Nicaea, put their 
plunder on waggons and boats, and returned home." Minor raids con- 
tinued incessantly, but in 263 came the sack of Ephesus, attacks on 
Miletus and Didyma, probably upon other cities of the coast, and inland 
raids as far as Cappadocia and Pessinus. Cyzicus was either stormed 
or seriously harmed some time under Gallienus, and Byzantium and 
Cyzicus once again in 268. We hear in 275 of further raids that 
extended as far as Cilicia.'^ No wonder the cities generally began to 
repair their long neglected walls. The examples of Nicaca, c. 260 
A. D., and Dorylaeum, after 253 A. D., may be considered typical. 
We have also to mention the temporary occupation of much of Asia 
Minor by the rulers of Palmyra. For Zenobia, taking advantage of 
the Gothic wars of 268-270, succeeded in bringing under her control 
Cappadocia, Galatia including Ancyra, and Bithynia as far as the 
recently rebuilt walls of Nicaea. She could not take the city and was 
repulsed at other points, so that Bithynia was held for Claudius and 
his successor Aurelian, who quickly recovered Asia Minor. His threat 
to give Tyana, the one town that opposed him, to the soldiers to sack 
shows what was expected; his clemency when it was captured raised 
high hopes of a better regime.** This may suffice to show the extent to 
which foreign invasions and wars fought on her soil were likely to have 
injured Asia Minor. Before Diocletian the one remaining engagement 
of consequence was that between Probus and Florian near Tarsus.*’ 
There was no lessening, however, of the passage of armies backward 
and forward and of the resultant requisitions and abuses. 
Brigandage also increased so much that the cities could no longer 
remain responsible for publie order in their territories. The Tsaurians 
reverted to their early ways. Such seems to be the meaning of the 
rebellion of Trebellianus against Gallienus and its sequel. Probus had 
to carry on a regular war with the robber band of a certain Lydius 


28 Trapezus, Zos, I, 31-33; Chalcedon and the other cities, ibid., T, 34-35; cf. 
Vit. Gallien., 4. 

44 Ephesus, Zos., I, 28; ef. Vit. Gallien., 6; Iord., Get., 20; Miletus, VIII Ber., 22; 
Cyzicus, Zos., I, 43; Vit. Gallien., 13; Amm. Marc., XXXI, 5, 16; Byzantium, Vit. 
Claud., 9; later raids, Zos., I, 63; Zon., XII, 28; Vit. Tac. 13, and in general 
Georg. Syncell., 716-7, Bonn ed. 

15 Babelon, Receuil Wadd., 818, 2; 846-8; 8071., 8721.; I.G. R.P., III, 39; 
M.A.M. A., V, xiii; on Sardis, see Sardis, VII, 1, 83; Ancyra, above, p. 778. 

16 Zos., T, 50; Fit. Aur., 22-24; F.H.G., IV, 197. 

17 Zos., I, 64; Vit. Tac., 14; Vict., De Qaes., 37. 
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who was infesting the province of Lycia and Pamphylia and used 
Cremna as a refuge. He settled veterans as colonists on their lands in 
good Augustan fashion, while he transferred many of the natives to 
less defensible habitations. From Oenoanda of Lycia comes notice of 
a Valerius Castus, an equestrian “ ally of the emperors,” whom Vale- 
rian had set in charge of the defense of Lycia against piracy.** We 
can assume that the conditions here revealed were present in some 
degree in all the mountainous regions of the country. 

These conditions and others to be described which interfered with 
the regular production of foodstuffs and the general eourse of trade 
must have aggravated the pestilence, the usual concomitant of a poor 
or scanty food supply, which raged over much of the Empire for more 
than a deeade under Gallienus, ofteu wiping out or severely reducing 
whole communities and ruining the effectiveness of military expedi- 
tions. Such was the fate of the expedition that Valerian sent to defend 
Bithynia against the Goths,'? proof that Asia Minor shared to some 
extent in what apparently raged worst in Italy and the Balkans. As 
if these things were not enough, many cities of Asia Minor were 
damaged by earthquake." The persecutions of the Christians under 
Decius, Gallus, and Valerian could rank only as minor ills.” 

These conditions were in themselves enough to cause depopulation, 
leave stretches of the land desolate and uncultivated, and reduce the 
seale of living in the cities. They were aggravated by the policies of 
the emperors, who were forced to meet the demands of the soldiers, 
and by the lawlessness of the soldiers themselves. The petition of the 
peasants of the Tembris valley to Philip in 244 speaks of lands 
already left deserted and desolate by reason of the demands made both 
upon the tenants of the emperors, and upon those tenants who were 
citizens of towns. Not all the emperors who followed were as heart- 
less in exacting what they needed as Maximinus is declared to have 


15 Rostovtzeff, S. E. H. R. E., 555 (Ital, ed.), interprets these also as separatist 
movements, and the anomalous position of Valerius Castus as a local form of self- 
help against disorder. See Trig. Tyr., 26; Zos., I, 69; Vit. Prob., 16-17; I G. R. P., 
Til, 481=—2.4.8., 8870. Is it certain that the brigand Palfuerius (Lydius) 
belonged to the family of the Palfuriit 

?) Zos,, I, 36; cf. also 20, 37, 46, 40; Vit. Gallien., 4; Zon., XII, 21; Vit. Olaud., 
12; Vict, De Caes., 33, 5; cf. R. B. G., XIX (1906), 142: € kal Kinds Arkia rru. 
Aphrodisias, date uncertain. 

39 Vit. Gallien., 5. 

at Zon., XII, 20-21; Euseb., Hist. Hool., VI, 41; VII, 1; 10-11. 
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been,?* but there can be no doubt that the conditions of the time com- 
pelled them to do the same or even worse things to all the sources of 
wealth under their control. I quote Rostovtzeff’s translation of a 
passage from Herodian:?* * Every day one could see the wealthiest 
men of yesterday beggars today. Such was the greed of the tyranny 
which used the pretext that it needed a constant supply of money to 
pay the soldiers. . . . As long as these things were done to individuals 
and the calamity was confined to the classes nearest to the court, the 
people of the cities and of the provinces did not pay much attention 
to them. The misfortunes of the rich, or those whom they think to be 
well off, are not only disregarded by the masses (Herodian was a rich 
man), but sometimes even delight ill-disposed persons of the baser sort, 
because they are jealous of their betters who are favored by fortune. 
But when Maximinus, after reducing most of the distinguished houses 
to penury, found that spoils were few and paltry and by no means 
sufficient for his purposes, he attacked public property. All the money 
belonging to the cities that was collected for the victualling of the popu- 
lace or for distribution among them, or was devoted to theaters or to 
religious festivals, he diverted to his own use; and the votive offerings | 
set up in the temples, the statues of the gods, the tributes to heroes, all 
the adornments of the public buildings, everything that served to beau- 
tify the cities, even the metal out of which money could be coined, all 
were melted down. This conduct greatly grieved the people of the 
cities. . . . Even the soldiers were displeased at what was done, for 
their relatives and kinsfolk reproached them, bearing them a grudge, 


32 Herodian, VII, 3, 3 ff.; Zoa., I, 13. 

33 S. E, H. R. H., 399 f. (Eng. ed.) ; Herodian, VII, 3, 3-0: éxdorns yor hyépas jy 
i8ety robs éx0és whovgisrdrous Tis ercobays ueravroUrvTaS;  TocaUTy] Tis 3v ris tuparyiðos 
4 diXoxpuparía éml mpopdse TÄS wepi robs oTparubras xpupáror auvexovs Kopyyias. .. . 
és Scop uà» ody robs kaÜ' Eva raiira érpárrero kal uéxpus olkelu» Éuevep à cuppopd, ob 
wavu Ti rois juos rær móNewr Ñ Trois Borer. Diépepe- rà yàp ray ebdapoveir Soxotyrwr 
J mwrovelwre wraicuara mpós TO» ByAwy où uórop dyedeirat, áAXÁ rivas TOY Kaxo}Owy Kal 
patr\wyv EaP Bre kal eÜópaive: $06vc TGv kpevrróvop kal ebrvxaturwy. rel 66 ó Makipives 
robs wrelorouvs Tar évddkwy ofxwy és wevlay weptaryoas, & 03 uikpà kal Miya 06S avrdapKy 
TG abrot BovXácet Gero, ueráAUe» emt rà Onuócia, xal eU riva fv xphpara wodkurixa és 
evOnvias Ñ vouàs rür Snnordy á8poudóueva eire Oeadrpats 7) warnyupeow árvakel(ueva, és éavróv 
ueriye, vao» re åvabýpara OeGy re d'yáNuara kal dpówr reds, kal ef Tis dj» móopos | 
&wyuoclov Épyov 3 kaXXMdmiuua wéhews Ñ) Urn vóuuua sodjcat Svvapérg, wav éxwretero. 
Bmep xal párra robs Sjuous ÈNNNTE, .. . adanpésxorré ve kal ol crparwrat rots mpat- 
ropévos, dvadi{orrov adbrois émipbdyws cuyyeviiy re kal oikeíov as öh 8 abrobs raŭüra 
aparrovros roð Maġıuívov. The final phrases tend to show that it was not a case of 
poor peasants against the towns and the townsmen. 
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since it was on their account that Maximinus did these things.” Such 
exactions as these were not enough, and the emperors had recourse to 
debasement of the silver coinage, while some demanded payment of 
taxes in good coin, until under Gallienus the denarius was little more 
than washed eopper./^ Meantime the lawlessness of soldiers, who were 
themselves often merely seizing the means of keeping clothed and fed, 
became a proverb. Small wonder that after a generation of this all 
classes were ready to accept a closely regimented order of society and 
to sacrifice most of their freedom for the sake of peace: 

The evidence, or, more significantly, the failure of it, in the cities 
of Asia Minor shows how severely they felt the effects of these con- 
ditions. Civie gifts were first reduced (we may note the persons at 
Ephesus who discharged the functions of the Asiarch in the games for 
only five days, or four days, respectively), then failed completely until 
the end of the century.” Building ceased, except that of walls, which, 
as at Dorylaeum, show signs of haste. What happened to the great 
mass of charitable, religious, and civic foundations during the depre- 
ciation of the coinage can well be imagined. Although a few con- 
tinued to be founded after Alexander Severus, notably the one at 
Orcistus in 237, the reign of Gallienus saw all reduced almost to 
nothing in practical value. Even the one mentioned specifies ‘“ money 
of account" (dpyvpíov ápiÜuníov).?" Commerce was at a standstill, and 
consequently industry much reduced. It is a good indication of the 
reduction in the requirements of local trade and in the general pros- 
perity of the cities that between 235 and 253, 83 cities of Asia Minor 
issued their last known coins, and between 253 and 268 (Valerian and 
Gallienus) 107 more. These failures are well distributed over the 
country, although some cities of Pisidia and Pamphylia apparently 
maintained themselves in spite of regional brigandage a little longer 
than the rest. The complete failure of the local coinage left the task 
of providing a medium of exchange even for local purposes to the 

* Mattingly, Roman Coins, 191 ff.; see note 10 above. 

* Rostovtzeff, S. E. H. R. B., 549 (Ital. ed.) ; Vit. Aurel., 7. 

25 F. E., III, 56; 63. 

Leum, Stiftungen, 8 ff.; Buckler, J. H.S., LVII (1937), 1ff. In this case 
“money of account " may refer to the quotation of a sum in drachmae which were 
no longer current, but can mean nominal as opposed to current value. 

= This information was gained by listing the dates of latest coins mentioned 


from each city in Head's Historia Numorum, 2nd edition. Later finds may have 
changed the numbers slightly. 
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imperial coinage as reconstructed by Aurelian and Diocletian. It 
meant, however, that all fortunes dependent. upon loans, notes, mort- 
gages, and such forms of investment were practically wiped out. Those 
dependent upon real estate, urban or non-urban, although reduced in 
number and amount by imperial collections and confiscations, probably 
retained some proportion of their value but for a time provided no 
income at all, or only a small one in kind. A tendency in the country 
to revert to a form of feudalism was an almost inevitable result. Thus 
the reign of Gallienus brought to a climax all the miseries of the 
century. 

Though evidence is slight it is sufficient to show that Asia Minor 
suffered greatly. One may suspect, however, that there were two fac- 
tors that saved it from suffering the worst. It was not so liable to 
foreign invasion as Syria or the Balkans; it was economically a fairly 
self-contained region, and therefore probably more able than many to 
produce a steady, if scanty, supply of the necessaries of life; and, 
finally, the great development of cities within it had never fully super- 
seded its basic dependence upon its villages. When the worst was over 
and the opportunity for reconstruction arrived, the means of revival 
were not far away. 


Diocletian and Constantine. The first steps in that revival were the 
unifieation of the Empire, a preliminary reform of the currency under 
Aurelian, and the beginning of the suppression of brigandage under 
Probus, but it remained for Diocletian and Constantine to lay the 
basis of a comparatively stable, if oppressive, system.?? Diocletian 
brought a period of peace and order. In the wars that followed his 
abdication until the Roman world was reunited under Constantine, 
Asia Minor had the advantage of being free from invasion, and, except 
for the region about Byzantium and Nicomedeia, escaped the lugubrious 
distinction of being the battle ground of the warring emperors.” Some 
harm was done to the economic life of several towns as a whole, and 
to a progressive class in many others, through the severe persecutions 
of the Christians under Diocletian and again under Maximinus. But 


29 See Rostovtzeff, S. E. H. R. E., (Ital. ed.), 589, note 1; and add Parker, History 
of the Roman World, A.D. 188-387, Part V, pp. 221 ff. 

a° Lact., Mort. Persec., 47; Euseb., Hist. Eccl., IX, 8, which mentions an Armenian 
war and gives an exaggerated account of famine and pestilence under the persecutor, 
Maximinus Daia. 
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the persecutions ended after tho victory of Constantine." On the 
whole therefore Asia Minor had an opportunity to show some measure 
of recovery fairly promptly." It is perhaps not entirely a matter of 
chance that most of the inscriptions relating to the systems of taxation 
and the attempt to control prices were found in Asia Minor. 

The disorganization of the monctary system led the emperor to base 
taxation directly upon payments in kind of the produce of the land 
(expenditures also, since the regular pay of soldiers was frequently 
given in kind), for which purpose the land and the workers upon it, 
human and otherwise, and the stock were carefully listed, and their 
values reassessed every five years.** I take an example from the in- 
scriptions of Lesbos: “ Property, Tydac; Elpidephorus (a colonus ?) ; 
vineyard of the first class, ? iugera; of the second class, 4 iugera; 
sown land of the first class, 75 iugera; of the second class, 170 iugera; 
pasture, 220 iugera; olives of the first class, 527 plantings; of the 
second class, ..2 plantings."?* An item regarding another property 
(ibid.) mentions a farmer, or leaseholder [yewpy(év)]. The inscrip- 
tions found in Astypalaea, Tralles, and Magnesia, give summations 
in the larger units called iuga, and show how slaves, cattle, sheep, ete., 


sı Lact., Mort. Persec. 10 ff.; Euseb., Hist. Eccl., VIII, 21f.; IX, passim. On a 
city of Phrygia that was completely destroyed, which Ramsay, C. B., 508, thinks 
may have been Eumeneia, see Euseb., Hist. Eccl., VIIT, 11; Lact., Inst. Div., V, 11. 

*s Diocletian made Nicomedcia his capital and bestowed favors upon the city, 
see p. 774; Vict., De Caes. 39, 46; the city remained important, but was over- 
shadowed by Constantinople. Road building in almost all regions reveals the 
interest of the imperial government in the general welfare, but the founding of 
Constantinople and the immense importance of the connections with Thrace and the 
Danube valley steadily increased the value and use of the rounds of the northern 
system and lessened that of the roads lending to the Aegean coast. The latter 
and the cities at their head gradually declined as the division between the Eastern 
and the Western Empire grew greater and trade with the West was ruined by the 
barbarian invasions. The center of such prosperity as there was shifted toward the 
north, Ramsay, H. G., 74 ff. 

* The inscriptions relating to the survey of Diocletian have been published as 
follows: I.G. R. P., IV, 100-113 — I. Œ., XII, 2, 76-80, Lesbos; I. G. R.P., IV, 1083, 
Cos; ibid., 1039-41 = 1I. G., XII, 3, 180-182, and suppl., p. 278, Astypalaea; Z. G., XII, 
3, 343-349, Thera; Inschr. v. Magn., 122, Magnesia on the Maeander; B.C. UH., 1V 
(1880), 336 f., Tralles; ibid. XLVI (1922), 402 f., Mylasa; and cf. K. P., III, 
85-7, Hypaepa. See Piganiol, L’impdéi de Capitation sous le bas-Empire romain 
(1916); Bott, Die Grundzüge der divkletianischen Steuerverfassung (1928). 

**7, G. E.P., IV, 112: Xw{plov) Tdda:, 'EXwmw[55$0pos]: dur(drkwr) wpdr(wy) 
lody(epa) . . . , [Sev]rép(wy) loóby(epa) 8’, mmopl(uov ñs) srpór(ms) lovy(epa) oe, 
Ocvrép(as) lo&y(epa) po’, vonu(3js) lody(epa) ox’, {ary} mpór(wv) "yüp(oi) di, 
Sevrép(w») "yüp(ot) [..15'. 
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were reckoned as heads and fractions of heads for taxation purposes 
(an example on p. 689), as described in the Theodosian Code (VII, 
6, 3). A passage of Lactantius reveals the same system in force in 
Bithynia (De Mort. Pers., 23), with the difference that in Pontus the 
number of vines rather than areas of vineyard were entered on the 
lists (2?bid.). The evidence so far discovered gives no details regard- 
ing the application of this system to the mountainous regions, or the 
large and thinly peopled grazing lands of the interior. The general 
outlines, however, are clear. The result of such a system, when con- 
nected with increases in the army and the bureaucracy, was an increas- 
ing effort to hold the people of the land to their task of producing food 
and supplies, which the landlords, whether landowners in their own 
right or lease-holders of imperial lands, could deliver to the govern- 
ment. Given peace in a productive region, a competence might be 
made, by both owners and coloni, but the system was not adjusted fairly 
to the ordinary variations in agricultural production. Only a moderate 
recovery and little affluence could be expected in Asia Minor. . 
Whether it was a matter of deliberate policy or not, perhaps simply 
because commerce and industry had been so disrupted, the full weight 
of the taxes of the new regime did not bear upon the trade of the cities, 
although the government’s need of ships, arms, and other products had 
led continually to a stricter definition of the membership and duties of 
the guilds of merchants and laborers, and in the fourth century forced 
the constitution of hereditary classes." The normal demand for 
products of Asia Minor again revived to some extent. Otherwise the 
woollens and purple of Laodiccia and Miletus, the dyed goods of Nicaea, 
the linens of Tarsus and Tralles, and the fine leather goods of Tralles 
could hardly have figured so prominently in the Edict of Diocletian 
(see pp. 822, 824). Moreover, the Expositio Totius Mundi (c. 350 
A. D.), besides noting that many of the provinces were sufficient unto 
themselves, mentions the demand from elsewhere for furs of Cappa- 
docia and clothing of Galatia and Laodiceia, oil of Pamphylia, the 
production of grain, wine, and oil in Asia and the Hellespontine region, - 
and the crops of Bithynia. Thus Asia Minor’s old advantages brought 
her the means of bearing more easily the heavy burdens of the time. 
Constantine’s imposition of the auri lusiralis collatio upon the trading 


88 Cod. Theod., XIII, 5; 8; XIV, 3; 4; 8. 
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and commercial classes of the Empire may mark the emperor’s aware- 
ness of a source of revenue not available in any worth while amount to 
Diocletian; * of this Asia Minor certainly paid a goodly share. 

But such advantages as the country possessed only palliated or made 
tolerable the burdens placed upon the municipalities. No further 
municipal development was possible. The tendency was rather to 
revert to the native village forms, to build a feudal system and a fixed 
social hierarchy. It was not the strength of its cities, so much as its 
comparative freedom from invasion, self-sufficient productivity, con- 
siderable natural resources, and the martial ability of the hardy peasants 
of its villages that made Asia Minor for several centuries the mainstay 
of the Later Roman Empire. 


zs Zos., II, 38; Ood. Theod., XIII, 1. 
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Aba, 589 

Abbaeitis, 646 

Abbrettene, 646 

Abonuteichus Ionopolis, 778 

Abuses, 574 

Acmoneia, 724, 771 

Adada, 789 

Adramyttium, 697, 717, 750 

Aediles’ games, 578 

Aegae, 717, 817 

Aegeae, 732, 743, 792 

Aelius Aristides, 666, 853 

Aeolis, 717 

Aerugo (verdigris), 822 

Aezani, 724, 742, 771 

Ager publicus, 510, 532; amounts of, 566 

Agrae, 789 

Agriculture, labor, 692; resources, 607 ff.; 
scientific, 685; slavery, 691 ff. 

Agrippa, 648 

Alabanda, 586, 722, 762; trades, 870 

Alastus, 673 

Alexander of Cotyaeium, 853 

Alexandreia Troas, 697, 702, 716, 744, 
749 

Alia, 772 

Alimenta, 807 

Alliance coins, 872 

Alliance, imperial policy, 740 

Allotments, 631, 633, 644; and grants, 
685 . 

AImonds, 612 = 

Amalgamation, 697 

Amaseia, 505, 710, 731, 743, 790; villages 
of, 640 

Amastris, 727, 741, 742, T77 

Amathus, 733, 794 

Amisus, 581, 703, 727, 778; trade of, 860 

Amorium, 703, 772 

Amphorae, 830 

Amusements, popular, largely from pri- 
vate gifts, 804 

Amyntas of Galatia, 525, 588, 593, 699 

Anazarbus, 741, 743, 792 

Ancyra, 699, 709, 727, 742, 778; road 
center, 864 

Ancyra Sidera, 749 

Andeda, 789 

Anemurium, 733 
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Animals and animal products, 617 f. 

Annexation of Central and Eastern Asia 
Minor, 593 f. 

Antiocheia ad Cragum, 793 

Antiocheia on the Maeander, 722, 763 

Antioch toward Pisidia, 590, 642 £f., 662, 
702, 709, 730, 788 

Antiochus IV, 596 : 

Antipater of Derbe, 526, 588 

M. Antonius, 519 

M. Antonius Creticus, 522 f. 

Antonius Polemo, 853-854 

Antony, appointments, 586; army, 570; 
cities, 585; demands, 563; exactions, 
585; exactions: effects of, 587; grants, 
587; and imperial domains, 587; navy, 
572; organization of Asia Minor, 588; 
public land, 687; settlement, 585; 
shipbuilding, 586; territories, 585 

Apameia Celaenae, 725, 768; central posi- 
tion, 768; trade, 768 

Apameia Myrleia, 777 

Aperlae, 728, 783 

Aphrodisias, 586, 690, 652, 713, 722, 760, 
805, 834; contests and prizes, 856 f. 

Apollo Cisauloddenus, 835 

Apollo Lairbenus, trades at, 870 

Apollo Tarsenus, 644 

Apollonia, 709, 730 

Apollonia Mordiaeum, 789 

Apolionia on the Rhyndacus, 749 

Apollonia Salbace, 763; size and value of 
estates, 888 

Apollonis, 767 

Appia, 660, 694 

Appuleia Concordia, 665 

Appuleius Decianus, 549 

Aquillius (Manius), 508 

Aragueni, 660 

Araxe, 783 

Archelaus of Cappadocia, 590, 594, 596, 
650 

Archelaus Sisines, 688 

Architects, 850 f.; union, 851 

Ariarathes of Cappadocia, 508, 588 

Ariassus, 788, 799 

Ariobarzanes, 581, 683 

Aristocracy, municipal, a caste, 811; 
number of, 734 
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Aristodicides, 630 

Aristonicus, 633; revolt, 505 

Armenia Minor, 589, 594; annexation, 
596; see also Lesser Armenia 

Armies, 569 ff.; cost, 569; mercenaries, 
571; passage of, 904 

Arneae, 783 

Arrhenicum, 623 

Arsinoe, 732 

Artemis of Ephesus, 679; properties, 645 

Artemis of Sardis, 645 

Artists, metal work, 826 

Arycanda, 783 

Asbestos, 823 

Asclepieiums, of Cos, 807; of Pergamum, 
807 

Asia, 581, 583; coinage, T13; concentus, 
546 f.; distribution of cities, 697; ex- 
actions of Brutus and Cassius, 583; 
imperial estates, 652; province, 507; 
urbanization, 735 f. 

Asia Minor, avenues of penetration, 
599 £.; coins found at Athens, 873; 
at Corinth, 873; in Danube region and 
west, 873; in Syria, 873; conditions of 
third century, 913; physical formation, 
599 ff.; recovery under Diocletian, 914; 
rivers, 600; self-sufficiency, 872; ur- 
banization in Eastern Asia Minor, 736 

Asiarchs, 696, 726-727, 773-778 

Asiatic peaches, 612 

Aspendus, 729, 743, 785 

Asphalt, 624 

- Asseris, 662 i 

Asses, 617 f. Li 

Assessment inscriptions of Hypaepa, 685 

Assize districts, 708, 709, 740 f. 

Assizes, aid to business, 741 

Associations of traders, 841 

Assus, 716 

Astra, 790 


Asylum, right of, 685, 710f.; imperial — 


policy, 710 f. 

Ateporix, 589 

Attaleia, 522, 703, 729, 734, 767, 784 

Attalic vestments, 818 

Attalus, will of, 505 

Attudda, 763 

Augustus, equalizing burdens of tribute, 
711; heir of Amyntas, 650; help in 
emergencies, 711; and Herod in Cy- 
prus, 694; organization of Asia Minor, 
693 f.; Pisidian colonies, 650; policy, 
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595; policy of centralized mint, 883; 
remission of debts, 711; restoration of 
revenues to cities, 711 
Aurelian reeovers Asia Minor, 909 
Aureliani, 661, 686 


Baking, 825 f., 847 

Balance of trade, 555, 878, 885 

Bankers, 560 

Banking, 888; monopolies of exchange, 
891 ff. 

Barbarian invasions, 903 

Bargylia, 720, 762 

Barley, 607 ff. 

Barnyard fowl, 620 

Basketry, 823 

Bees, 620; wax, 620 

Bileting, 574, 575, 808 

Bithynia, 526 

Bithynia and Pontus, 583, 726, 773; 
cities, 608; coinage, 714; conventus, 
547; temple lands, 683; urbanization, 
136 

Bithyniarchs, 726-727; 773-778 

Bithynium Claudiopolis, 726, 777 

Blaundus, 659, 724, 772 

Boethus, 589 

Booty, 569 

Bosporan kingdom, 594. 

Bread-dealers, 825 

Bread, prices at Ephesus, 879, 906 

Bricks, 625 

Brigandage, 524, 868, 903, 904, 909; sup- 
pression of, 913 

Bronze work, 827; local industry, 826 

M. Brutus, 552, 563; army of, 570; navy 
of Brutus and Cassius, 572 

Bruzus, 772 

Bubo, 783 

Building, 698, 734, 833, 848 1.; cessation 
of, 912; cost of labor and materials, 
838 f.; faulty, 809; Flavians and An- 
tonines, 740 ff.; Julio-Claudians, 715 

Buiiding stone, 624 

industry, labor in, 837; organi- 
zation, 837 ` 

Business interests, 
publie, 554 

Business men, 544, 554; in Asia, 645, 
546; assimiliation of Roman, 553; as 
bankers and money lenders, 650f.; 
benefits to provinces, 553; in Bithynia 
after Sulla, 546; non-resident, 544; 


native, under Re- 
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non-resident landowners, 651; non- 
resident money lenders, 551; resident, 
544; resident landowners, 548 f.; 
Roman and Italian in Asia and Bithy- 
nia before Mithridatic war, 543, after 
Sulla, 644; South Italians, 550; as 
traders, 549 £. d 

Byzantium, destruction, 904 


Cabinet woods, 618 

Cadi, 772 

Cadyanda, 728, 782 

~ Caeruleum (azarite), 822 

Caesar, army, 570; colonies, 582; reform 
of tribute, 563; requisitions and fines, 
580; territorial settlement, 580 

Caesareia Germanien, 777 

Caseareia Mazaca, 743, 908 

Caesarians, 660 

Calamities to cities, 734 

Caligula, 596 

Cana, 790 

Cancellation, of commercial loans, 560; 
of debts, 555, 558; of obligations in 
Ephesus in 85 B. C., 550 

Capital, as shown by collectiona, 555 

Cappadocarchs, 791 

Cappadocia, 526, 534, 781; cities lacking, 
699; coinage, 714; feudal nobility, 636; 
proeuratorial province, 595, 597; re- 
venues, 651; royal estates, 038; serf- 
dom, 635 f.; villages, 630; villages on 
temple territories, 041 

Caria, 509, 720; temple lands, 679-681 

Cash rents, 692 f. " 

Castabala, 732 

Castor, 588 

Cn. Catilius Atticus, 665 

Cattle, 618 

Caunus, 721 

Celenderis, 733 

Cement, 625 

Cennatis, 696 

Ceramus, 721, 762 

Cereals, 607 ff. 

Cerussa, 624 

Cerynia, 733 

Cessation of mints, 566 

Chaeremon of Nysa, 512, 663, 664 

Chalcanthite, 621 

Chaleedon, 726, 777, 908 

Chaleus, 888 

Chalybes, 622 
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- Charadrus, 732 

Charmidiani, 664 

Cheeses, 618, 619 

Cherries, 612 

Chersonese, 052 

Chestnuts, 612 

Chios, 548, 661, 718, 818; bronze work, 
827 

Chrysocolla (malachite), 622 

Cibyra, 550, 725, 770 

Cibyratic estates, 661, 672; organization, 
672 f.; villages, 672 2 

Cicero (Marcus Tullius), 553, 577, 578; 
army of, 569 

Cicero (Quintus), 572, 576, 577, 578 

Cidyessus, 172 

Cietae, 047 

Cilicarch, 792 

Cilicia, 519, 520, 523, 534, 583, 791; con- 
ventus, 547; gift to Cleopatra, 589; 
province, 597; temple lands, 684 

Cilician territories of Antiochus, 597; 
of Polemo, 597 

Cilicia Pedias, 523, 581, 594, 732; cities, 
700; coinage, 714 

Cilicia Tracheia, 522, 524, 732, 792; 
cities, 700; coinage, 714; urbanization, 
737 

Cillanian tetrapolis, 736, 789 

Cinnabar (minium), 623 

Cistophoric coinage, 555 ff.; popularity 
and survival, 557; medallions, 883 ff. 

Cities, advancement, 745; alliances, 740; 
allied, 517; buildings under Flavians 
and Antonines, 746 ff.; under Julio- 
Claudians, 715 ff.; cessation of coin- 
age, Severi, 807; character of Pompey’s 
cities, 532; coinage under Flavians 
and Antonines, 745; damaged by Phar- 
naces, 580; danger from increase of 
imperial lands and taxation, 745; de- 
cay, 639; development, 706 ff.; emer- 
gency aid to, 745; at end of the 
Republic, 697 ff. 700-702 (regional 
list); evaluation of evidence on, 686; 
expenditures, 804; Flavian aid, 744; 
free, allied, immune, 509; freedom, 616, 
528, 585, T40; gifts and foundations 
under Flavians and Antonines, 740 ff.; 
under Julio-Claudians, 715 ff.; Greek, 
subjected to tithe, 511; Hadrian’s gen- 
erosity, 744; Hellenistic development, 
697; immunity, 585, 740; imperial aid, 
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744; imperial supervision, 740; Julio- 
Claudians, 715-733; of Mithridates, 
698; municipal abuses and unrest, 800; 
ownership of distant lands, 798; in 
Pisidia, late development, 705; policy 
of Pius, 744; of Pompey, 523, 531, 698; 
prosperity depending on the gifts of 
middle class, 808; publie lands, 798; 
punished in 133 B. C., 509; rebuild 
walls, 909; rivalry for titles, 741 f.; 
sources of revenues, 797; in Taurus 
region, 690; wealthy families under 
Flavians and Antonines, 746 ff.; under 
Julio-Claudians, 715 ff. 

Citium, 733, 794 

Citizénship fee, 802 

Cius, 777 

 Cius Prusias ad Mare, 726 

Civil wars, 579, 903, 908; Dolabeliz, 582; 
losses to Liberators, 583 

Claros, 521 

Claudius, 596 

Ap. Claudius, 875, 577 

Ti. Claudius Erymneus, fortune of, 901 

Clazomenae, 718, 757 

Cleon, 525, 589, 595, 647 

Client kings, 508, 583, 586, 594 

Client princes, 580, 593; army of, 571; 
under Caligula, 596; under Claudius, 
596; under Nero, 596; under Pompey, 
530 

Climate, 602 ff.; Aegean zone, 603 f.; 
ancient evidence for, 0061.; Cilicia, 
806; Lycia and Caria, 6051.; near 
plateau, 604; northern zone, 602 ff.; 
Pamphylia, 606; the plateau, 604f.; 
southern forest zone, 606 

Clodius, 533 

Clothing, Laodiceia, 820 

Cnidus, 881, 713, 721 

Coccus, 617 

Coela, 734 

Coinage, 713 ff.; accommodation to deci- 
mal system, 888; Antoniniani, 907; 
bronze, extra issues in third century, 
907; bronze, increase in issue of, 897; 
cesation begins, 746; cessation under 
Severi, 907; debasement of gold and 
silver, 885; debasement of legionary 
coinage, 587; Flavians, 883; gold coins, 
557; Hadrian, provincial types, 884; 
Hadrian,  restamping, 884; local 
bronze, 886 f. authorities for issue, 
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886; local bronze, gifts, 887; local 
bronze, oecasions of issues, 887; local 
bronze, special issues, 887; Marcus 
Aurelius, 884; military issues, 557; 
proconsular issues, 556; Roman im- 
perial, 882-886; of Severi, 884; silver 
and gold under Augustus, 882; of Ti- 
berius and Julio-Claudians, 883; of 
Trajan, 884 

Coinage of cities, cessations, 912; for 
civic pride, not business needs, 746; 
under Flavians and Antonines, 745; 
indicating recovery, 712 ff.; obsoles- 
cence of, 886 

Colletiones, 658 

Coloe, 767 

Colonia, 734 

Colonies, 532; of Augustus, 702f.; of | 
Caesar, 582; of Claudius, 703; land 
for, 703; from Vespasian to Alexander 
Severus, 734 ff. 

Colonists, not in colonies, 703; of Pro- 
bus, 910 

Colonization, 696, 697 

Colophon, 757 

Colophon-Notium, 718 

Colossae, 725, 773; 
woollens, 819 f. 

Comama, 702, 789 

Comana of Cappadocia, 641 

Comana Hierocaesareia, 791 

Comana Pontica, 525, 520, 605, 641, 731; 
fairs, 871 

Commagene, 590, 594, 596; annexation 
of, 595, 596; royal estates, 636 

Commerce, Asians in Athens and Greece, 
876; Asians in Danube region and 
South Russie, 875; Asians in Italy and 
West, 875-876; connections with Egypt, 
876; connection with Nicaea, 875; 
with Nicomedeia, 874; decline of, 912; 
inscriptional evidence for movement of 
people: foreigners in Asia Minor, 874; 
interregional movement, 874; move- 
ment of, 872-877; revival after 67 B. 
C., 555; taxes imposed by Constantine, 
913 

Communications, 857-868 

Conane, 789 

Confiscations, 649 

Considius, 665 

Conventus, 544, 5461.; connections be- 
tween, 848 


dye-stuffs, 819; 
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Copper, 621, 826; Cyprian, 826 

Coracesium, 523, 732, 793 

Coral, 829 

Corasium, trades, 868 f. 

Coropissus, 743 

Corycus, trades, 868 f. 

Cos, 663, 721, 761, 823, landholding, 639; 
public banks, 890; cotton, 616, 823 

Cotyzeium, 772 

Cotys, 596 

Cremna, 702, 789 

Creta viridis, 624 

Crops, less variety on the plateau, 686; 
of Magnesia, 686; no change at Prusa, 
686 f.; variety, 685 

Crown lands, 509, 532, 635, 648 

Cults, public, largely from private gifts, 

804 
Curators, 740, 744, 810 

Currency, lack of, 897; reform, 913 

Customs, 511, 537, 540f., 562, 799; 
amount and rate of, 565 

Cyaneae, 729, 783 

Cyme, 717 

Cyprus, 580, 594, 621, 622, 733, 704, 826; 
annexation of, 534; Cato in, 534; 
cities, 534, 700; conventus, 547; gift 
to Cleopatra, 589; mines, 534, 655; 
temple territories, 534, 684 

Cyzieus, 515, 544, 716, 741, 742, 747; 
architects, 850; fairs, 870; public 
bank, 891 


Dacibyze, 661 ` 

Dareius, 588 y 

Debasement of coinage, 885, 897, 903, 
906, 912 

Debts, in Asia, 84-70 B. C., 545; cancel- 
lation of, 687; of province, 579; re- 
mission of, under Augustus, 711 

Decaproti, 803 

Decree of Ephesus, 85 B.C., 559 

— Hierapolis, regulating tres- 

pass of herds on vineyards, 687 

— Pergamum in 133 B.C., 634 

Defences, 568 

Deiotarus, 680, 681, 588 

Deioturus Philadelphus, 594 

Delos, 519 

Denarius, 888 

Depopulation, 910 

Derbe, 703 

Desertion of land, 910 


— 
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Didyma, 521, 756 l 

Dio Chrysostom, 668; fortune of, 901 

Diocaesareia, 743, 793 

Diocleia, 772 

Diocletian, assessment of property and 
animals, 914; assessment of property 
in Bithynia and Pontus, 915; and Con- 
stantine, 913-916; pay of soldiers in 
kind, 914; provincial organization of, 
598; taxes in kind, 914 

Dionysiac artiste, privileges, 856; union, 
856 g 

Docimium, 567, 624, 694 

Dolabella, 582; army of Dolabella and 
Trebonius, 570 

Domitian, edict forbidding vines, 877 

Door tax, 568 

Dorylaeum, 661, 772 

Drachma, Attic, 888; Rhodian, 888 

Drusus, 649 

Dyers, Lydian, 819 

Dynasts, 698 


Earthquakes, 601 £f., 910; in 17 A.D. 
712; imperial relief in emergencies, 
712; list of, 601 f. 

Eastern Cilicia, annexntion, 595 

Eastern Lydia, 767 

Eastern Pontus and Cappadocia, 790 

Edict of Caracallus, 906 

Edict of Diocletian, 820, 821, 822, 824, 
878 

Education, 806; public, 853 

Elaeussa Sebaste, 695, 597, 733, 793 

Embargo on export of gold and silver, 
556 

Embassies, 577, 808 

Embroideries, Lydian and Phrygian, 818 

Emporia, 871 ` 

Ephebes, 806 

Ephesus, 538, &56, 587, 708, 709, 719, 
742, 744, 742, 890, 909; decree of 85 
B. C., 514, 558; population, 813; sil- 
versmiths, 827; social unrest, 811; 
treasury of Asia, 752; villages, T68 

Equestrian juries, 612 

Erythrae, 718, 757 

Estates, 629 ff.; administration of large, 
073; at Aga Bey Köy, 654, 656; at 
Apameia, 629; of Asidates, 629; of 
Mnesimachus, 631; Persian, 629; size 
and value, 687 f., 689; see Private 
Estates 
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Etesian winda, 858 

Eulandra, 659 

Eumeneia, 724, 773 

Eumenes, 630 

Euromus, 762 

Exactions of emperors, 910; of Sulla, 
521 

Exchange monopoly, 896; abuse of, 894 

Exchange rate between silver and bronze, 
894 

Exploitation of land, 685 ff. 

Exports of Asia, 554 

Exports and Imports, 877 


Factories, royal, 610 

Fairs, 870 ff. 

Falcidius, 541 

Farmers-general, 673 ff. 

Fees for use of public conveniences, 800 

Ferrymen, 801 

Festivals, 759; public, largely from pri- 
vate gifts, 804 

Figs, 611, 612 

Fimbria, 515; army of, 569 . 

Finances, municipal, 797 ff. 

Financial responsibility, lack of, 809 

Fines, 801 

Firemen, 808 

First Mithridatic war, 512 

Fiscal land near Stratoniceia of Lydia, 
653 

Fisheries, coastal, 566, 799; elsewhere, 
627; Pontic, 626; sacred, 566; sea, 
566 . 

Fishing nets, 823 T 

Flaceus, 576 

Flavius Damianus, fortune of, 901 

Flavius Lysimachus, 760, 805 

Flax, 615 f., 822 

Flowers, 614 f. 

Forests and forest products, 616; mu- 
nicipal, 799 

Fortunes, evidence from lists of contri- 
butions, 902; examples of poorer peo- 
ple, 902; feudal holdings, 901; land, 
901; ruin of, 911; size and character 
of, 901 

Foundations, 696; by Attalus, 667; of 
Flavius Lysimachus, 899; lands, 898; 
lost in debasement of currency, 900; 
in mortgages, 898; as productive use 
of wealth, 899; public or semi-public, 
898; purposes of, 899; ruin of, 912; 
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surplus income to buy lands, 898; of 
Varius Aurelius of Orcistus, 899; see 
also Gifts 

Free cities, Augustus and Julio-Claud- 

ians, 706 ff.; imperial policy, 707, 740 

Freedom, 509 

Freedom and immunity, 581 

Free ports, 800 

Fruits, 611 

Frumentarii, 658 

Frumentum aestimatum, 573 

Frumentum emptum, 573 

Furs, 825 

Fusion of peoples, 627 f. 


Gabinian law, 523, 552, 556 

Galalarchs, 727-728; 778-779 

Galatia, 533, 588, 596, 597, 727; no 
cities, 098; coinage, 714; Deiotarus 
unites Galatians, 588; early rise of 
nobles, 778; province, 593; royal es- 
tates, 635; serfdom, 635; temple lands, 
683; tribes and forts, 698; villages, 
635; woollens, 820 

Galatia-Cappadocia, 597 

Galatia and Inner Paphlagonia, 778 

Galen, at mines in Cyprus, 694 

Game, 620 : 

Games, 696, 734; circuit of, 856; founda- 
tions, 856 

Gangra, 709 

Gardens, 012 ff.; products, 612; around 
tombs, 613 

Garsaura, 703 

Gems, 829 f. 

Germanicus, 648 

Germe, 703 

Gerousia of Ephesus, 890 

Gifts and Foundations, 696, 715-733, 
734, 747-794, passim, 802; decline, 
912; under Severi, 907; under Flav- 
ians and Antonines, 746 ff.; under 
Julio-Claudians, 715 ff. 

Gladiatorial games, 788, 857 

Glass, 829 f.; in Asia Minor, 830 

Glue, 825 

Goats, 619; goats’ hair, 619, 821 

Gold, 620 £. 

Gold and silver, factors influencing sup- 
ply of, 885 

Goldsmiths, 827 

Gordus, 652 

Governors, 542 
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C. Gracchus, 511 

Ti. Gracchus, 505, 508 

Grain supply, 807 

Grammaticus, 853 

Grapea, 609 ff. 

Grave reliefs, 833 

Grazing, 605, 617 f. 

Greek cities, 698; against Aristonicus, 
505 

Greek letters of Brutus, 583, 584 

Grimenothyreis, 646 

Guilds, 821; of bakers, 825; composed of 
free men, 846; late date of, 845; 
leather workers, 824; merchants and 
craftsmen, 907; merchants and labor- 
ers, 915; organization, 846; origin, 
845; regional list, 841-844; and tem- 
ples, 845 

Gymnasia, expenses, 806 

Gypsum, 624 


Hadrian, 774; letter regulating the ex- 


change monopoly at Pergamum, 892 f.; 
regulating gerousia of Ephesus, 890 
Hadriani ad Olympum, 749 
Hadrianutherae, 749 
Halala Faustinopolis, 734 
Halicarnassus, 713, 721, 762 
Hamaxia, 732 
Hama, 619 f. 
Harbors, 599 
Hellenization, 507, 500, 697, 738; peak 
of movement, 794 
Hellespontus, 598 S 
Hemp, 616, 822 f. i 


Heraeleia Pontica, 527, 637, 726, 742, 


TIT 
Heracleia Salbace, 762 
Heraeum, 521 
Hereditary classes, 915; leasehold, 658, 
693 
Herod of Judea, 651 
Hides, 618 
CHierapolis, 725, 742, 769, 872; dye-stuffs, 
819; serfs, 640; villages, 640; wool- 
lens, 819 f.; wool workers, 820 
'Hierocaesareia, 723, 767 
Hiero of Laodiceia, 664 
Hiecroduit, 636, 641 ff. 
Hieropolis, 772 
Hieropalis Castabala, 792 
Homanadeis, 525, 593, 647, 705 
Honey, 820 


Honors and titles, under Flavian and 
Antonines, 140 ff. 

Horses, 617 f. 

Hot springs, 000 

Hybreas, 503, 680 

Hydissus, 762 

IIyllurima, 762 

Hypaepa, 723, 767; estates, size and 
value, 688; fortunes of villagers, 001 

H yreanis, 707 

Hyrgalciuns, 047, 735 


Iasus, 720, 762 

Iconium, 709, 730, 734, 790 

Idebessus, 783 

Ilian League, 658 

Ilium, 517, 581, 718, 748; population, 
813; public bank, 8D1 

Illicit exchange, 896 f.; at Mylasa, de- 
cree ngainat, 806 ff. 

Immunity, cities, 707; and freedom, 581; 
imperial policy, 707, 740; of profes- 
sions, 807; Smyrna, 740 

Imperial aid to recovery of cities, 711 ff. 

Imperial domains, 587, 648 f., 905; in 
Asia, 648, 656; of Augustus and 
family, 648 f.; Bithynia and Pontus, 
649, 654, 661; Cappadocia, 650, 661, 
662; Cilicia, 662; Cyprua, 655; after 
Diocletian, 662; Eastern Asia Minor, 
655; Flavians and Antonines, 652 ff.; 
Galatia, 650, 654 f., 661; growth by 
confiscation and inheritance, 663; 
Laodiceia Cataceenumene, 654; Lycia, 
655; Lycia and Pamphylia, 662; under 
Nero, 649; under Severi and military 
anarchy, 656; Tembris valley, 659; 
Veapasian’s organization, 652 

Imperial mines, Cappadocia, 661; Cy- 
prus, 851 

Imperial procurators, 649 

Imperial tenants, exactions upon, 657, 
600; freedom of movement, 668; peti- 
tian to Philip, 650 ff.; subject to civic 
liturgies at Ağa Bey Köy, 658 and in 
Tembris valley, 661 

Income, 561 

Industrial guilds, 841 

Industries, 817-830; decentralized char- 
acter of, 839; decline, 912; developed 
in interior, 839; local, 826; local char- 
acter, 839 

Inflation, prosperity through, 897 
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Inheritances, 649 

Inner Paphlagonia, 588, 727; no cities, 
698; tribes and forts, 698 

Inns, 867 

Insulae, 598 l 

Invasions, Persian, 908; Scythian and 
Gothic, 908 

Investments, 555, 897-900; of Dio Chry- 
sostom, 899; in land, 561; mortgages 
best, 898; public funds, 898; Roman, 
544; wiped out, 913 

Ionia, 717, 750 

Iotape, 597, 793 

Tron, 622; local industry, 826 

Iron work, Cibyra, 827 

Isaura Palaea, 743, 790 

Isauras, 522 

Isauria, 730; coinage, 714; urbanization, 
737 

Isaurians, 524, 647, 909 

Italiote business men, 818 

Italiote Greeks, 538, 543 

Italiote traders, slaughter of, 513 

Ius Italicum, 708 


Julia Gordus, 767 

Julian laws of 59 B. C., 576 
Juliopolia, 525, 742, 777 
Julius Aquila, 665 

C. Julius Philippus, 863, 671 


Kermes oaks, 617 
Knights, 511, 
| passim 


Koina, 647, 693; in Caria, etc., 702 


696, 715-726, 747-778 


Labor, 889-849; disputes, 846-849; rents, 
658-692 

Laertes, 732 

Lalassis, 596 

Lampsacus, 582, 749 

Lamus, 743, 793 

Land route, northern, to Far East, 876 


Laodiceia, 725, 742, 743, 769; earth- 
quakes, 601; woollens, 819 f.; dye- 
stuffs, 818 


Laodiceia Catacecaumene, 662, 731, 790 
Laodiceia on the Lycus, 586 

Lapethus, 733 

Laranda, 743 

Lawyers, 856 

Lead, 622 

League of Zeus Chrysaoreus, 646 
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Lease of a workshop or a tradesman’s 
booth, 800 

Leather goods, 823-825; leather work- 
erg, 824 

Lebedus, 718 

Legateships, 574 

Legationes liberae, 577 

Lesser Armenia, 533, 506, T31; see also 
Asia Minor 

Leo Antonia de Termessibus, 540 

Lea Julia de repetundis, 868 

Lea Sempronia, 511, 535, 537 

Libraries, publie, 807 

Limenia, 662, 789 

Limyra, 729, 783 

Linen, 615 f. 822 f.; trade in, 822 

Liquorice, 614 

Liturgies, 802 f. 

Livia, 648 

Loans, commercial, 899; of capital, 544 

Loss of capital, 544; of gold and silver 
to the East, 885 

Losses to Pompey and Scipio, 579 

Lounda of the Hyrgaleans, 773 

Lucullus, 519, 541, 545, 567; army of, 
569; booty, 529; restoration of cities, 
528 

Lycaones, 646 

Lycaonia, 508, 730; temple lands, 683; 
urbanization, 737 

Lycaonia and Isauria, 790 

Lycia, 728, 779; temple lands, 684 

Lycian federation, 689; coinage, 714 

Lycians, 584; lose freedom, 597 

Lycia-Pamphylia, 597 

Lyciarchs, 728-729, 779-784 

Lycomedes, 581, 589 

Lydae, 782 

Lydia, 722, 763; fairs in eastern Lydia, 
871; temple lands in Lydia and Ionia, 
677 ff. 

Lydius, 909 


. Lyroboton Come, 784 


Lystra, 708 


Madder root, 617 

Magarsus, 792 

Magnesia, 632, 723 

Magnesia on the Maeander, 720, 742, 
757, TOT 

Magnets, 622 

Mallus, 734, 792 

Marbles, 624; local varieties, 624 
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Marcius Hox, army of, 600 

Mariandyni, 637 

Market gerdens, 613 

Market und sales fees, 800; taxes, 800 

Murketa, 870 

Maataura, 724 

Mastic, 614 

Maximinus, 910 

Mazaca, 609 

Mazaca Caesareia, 731 

Melinum, 623 

Menas, 664 

Men of Antioch, 643 

Men Ascaeus, 742 

Men of Pharnacea, 642 

Metal work, 826 f.; works of art, 820 f. 

Metellus Scipio, 568 

Metropolis, 661, 708, 709, 741 ff., 743, 
772 

Miletopolis, 749 

Miletus, 709, 720, 742, 755; architects, 
860; building, 837 £.; labor disputes, 
848; population, 813; public bank, 
891; purple, 817; wool, 817 

Military allotments, Attalid, 634; Se- 
loucid, 632 

Military anarchy, 907-913 

Military settlements, 633 

Millet, 609 . 

Miltos, 623 

Milyas, 047 . 

Mines and quarries, 567, 6820 ff.; condi- 
tion of Labor in, 567; dangers of, 
693 f.; exploitation, 093 ff.; imperial 
ownership and administration, 604; 
revenucs, 5667; of Sizma, 654 

Minium (cinnabar), 623 

Mints, 656 

Miathia, 700 

Misuse and waste of funds, 809 

Miny, 622 

Milihridntes, 500 

Mithridatea of Pergamum, 533, 581 

Mithridates of Pontus, 508, 512; ap- 
propriations, 614; conciliatory policy, 
513; oppression in Asia, 514; prepa- 
rationa for third war, 528; radical 
measures, 512, 516, 616 


Mithridatic war, social divisions in, 512, — 


514 f., 516 
Mitylene, 526, 533, 548, 717, 760 
Moceadeni, 646 
Moornpgenesn, 524 
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Money lenders, native, 645; Roman, 518, 
645 

Monopolies, municipal, 801 

Mopauhestia, 792 

Morene, 646 

Mostene, 723 

Motella, 773 

Moxeani, 646, 736 

Mucius Scaevola, 535 f. 

Mulberries, 6812 

Mules, 617 f. 

Municipal finances, 797 ff. . 

Municipal services, 807; Nicomedeia, 808 

Murena, 519, 522, 525 

Musa Orsobaris, 589 

Museum of Ephesus, 807 

Mylasa, 660, 586, 590, 645, 721, 758, 
799, 906; estates, size and value of, at 
Mylasa and Olymus, 688f.; temple 
lands at Mylasa and Olymus, 680 

Myndus, 720 

Myra, 729, 742, 782 

Myrina, 832 

Mysia, 716, 747; temple lands of Mysia 
and Troad, 676 f. 


Nacoleia, 653, 772 

Nagidus, 733 

Nais, 724 

Native languages, persistence of, 738 

Native villages, 637; in Cyzicus, 638; 
incorporation, 639 f.; organization, 
638 f.; rise of, 689; in Zeleia, 438 

Natives, advancement to nobility, 745; 
for Aristonicus, 506; rise of, 780 

Navicularit, 837, 846 

Navigation, open sea, 859; out of sen- 
son, 859; poor in rivers, 860; regular 
and safe, 800; tramp vessela, 859 

Navy, before Actium, 573; allied and 
subject cities, 471; loss to provincials, 
573; Lucullus, 571; Pompey, 572; 
ship money, 571, 672 

Neisa, 783 

Neocnesareia, 710, 743, 791 

Neoclaudiopolis, 779 

Neocorate, 708 ff., 741 ff. 

Neoi, 806 

Nero, 596 

Nerva, 740 

New cities, 703-706; in Asia, 704; in 
Bithynia, 705; Eastern Asia Minor, 
705; Flavians and Antonines, 735 ff.; 
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list of new cities under Flavians and 
Antonines, 738 £. 

Nicaea, 533, 709, 726, 742, 774, 904, 908, 
909; trade, 860 

Nicias in Cos, 589 

Nicomedeia, 515, 709, 726, 734, 742, 773, 
904, 908; port of, 773; social unrest, 
810; territory and resources, 773 

Nicomedes of Bithynia, 508, 512 

Nicopolis, 791 

Ninica, 703 

Non-resident landholders, 654 

Nuts, 611 

Nysa, 724, 768 


Oata, 609 

Oenoanda, 662, 728, 781 

Oil, price at Sebastopolis, 879; at Stra- 
toniceia, 879 

Olba, 596, 647, 794 

Olbasa, 702, 789 

Olives, 611 

Olympene, 646 

Olympus, 522, 729, 183 

Olymus, 500, 645 

Opramoas of Rhodiapolis, fortune of, 
780, 901; gifts, 779 

Orcistus, 736 

Organization of the land, 627 

Ormelians, trades, 870 

Ornatio provinciae, 568 

Orodaltis, 589 

Orondeis, 522, 647 

Otrus, 772 * 


Palaer Isaura, 731 

Palacopolis of Cilbianum, 767 

Palmatius, 862, 675 

Palms, 612 

Pamphylia, 699, 729, 784, 912 

Pamphylians, 524 

Pamphyliarchs, 783, 784 

Paphlagonian temples. 042 

Paphlagonia, territorial 
698 

Paphus, 710, 733, 743, 704 

Parchment, 823-825 

Parium, 5829, 749 

Parlais, 702, 789; site of, 703 

Parthian invasions, 586; losses in, 586 

Passes, 500, 860 f. 

Pasture taxes, 511, 537, 540 f., 562 

Patara, 656, 728, 781 


organization, 
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Payments for additions to council, 802 

Payments by magistrates, 802 f. 

Peace of Dardanus, 515 f. 

Pedieís, 637 

Pednelissus, 789 

Peraea, 721 

Peregrinus Proteus, 666, 901 f 

Performers in games, 855; honors for, 
855; prizes, 856 f.; wealth of per- 
formers, 856 

Perfumes and ointments, 614 f. 

Pergamene wares, 831 

Pergamum, 507, 508, 535, 543, 581, 583, 
709, 717, 742, 748, 818; bronze work, 
827; building, 837; decree of 133 
B. C., 605, 507 f.; labor disputes, 848; 
population, 812; soldier settlements, 
634 

Perge, 729, 743, 784 

Persecutions of Christians, 910, 913 

Persius Hybrida, 549 

Pessinus, 533, 042 f. 699, 728, 
fairs, 811; woollens, 820 

Petty dynasts, under Antony, 589 

Pharnaces, 580 

Phaselis, 729, 783 

Philadelpheia, 723, 741, 742, 765; earth- 
quakes, GO1; trades, 870 

Phocaea, 756 

Phrygia, 511, 724, 768; temple lands, 
681 

Phrygia and Caria, province, 598 

Physicians, 851-853; Asclepieiums, 351; 
lending, $52; medical schools, 851; in 
Museums, 851; public, 807, $852; 
salaries and fees, 853 , 

Pigments, 923 f. 

Pinare, 728 

Piracy, 594, 904, 908; disappearance, 
524; early attempts to suppress, 
519 f.; growth of, 519; law of 100 
B. C. against, 520; provisions against, 
624; sporadic outbreaks, 524 

Pirates, 519; allianee with Mithridates, 
520; capture of, 523; defeat by Ser- 
vilius, 522; expansion of activity, 
520 f.; increased by wars and Roman 
misgovernment, 521 f.; Pompey's cam- 
paign, 523; Pompey's settlements, 
523; surrender, 523 

Pisidia, 699, 729, 785, 912; coinage, 714; 
temple lands, 684; urbanization, 730 

Pisidians, 524, 588 


719; 
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Pitch, 616 

Plague, 003, 910 

Plumbago, 622 

Pogla, 736, 789 

Polemo, 588, 589, 694, 596; annexation 
of kingdom, 696 

Polemoniacus, 507 

Police, 868, 004 

Poll tax, 567, 588, 798 

Pompeiopolis, 742, 779 

Pompeiopolis Soli, 792 

Pompey, 523, 528, 531, 552, 553; army, 
509; booty, 530; cities, retrogression, 
589; encouragement to cities, 531; 
help for old cities, 633; municipal or- 
ganization, 533; reform of tax system, 


5633; requisitions, 579; settlement, 
530; taxes, 679; territory annexed, 
530 


Pompey (Sextus), 524, 686 

Pontic nuts, 611 

Pontus, 689, 594, 781; cities, 632; coin- 
age, 714; conventus, 547; loss of 
population, 529; loss of treasures, 
520; serfdom, 6035 f.; temple landa, 
683; territorial organization, 608; vil- 
lages on temple territories, 641 

Pontus Galaticus, 597 

Pontus Mediterraneus, 597 | 

Population, 812 ff.; diversity of, 812; 
conjectural estimates, 815 f.; size of 
armies, 813; size of councils, etc., 814; 
size of theatres, 814; Turkish census, 
816 

Ports, 555 , x 

Potters, 830 

Pottery, 830-832; earths, 625 

Praedia Considiana, 664 

Praedia Quadrantiana, 662. 

Precious metals, 827-829; supply of, 
882; precious and semi-precious stones, 
6265 

Prices, 878-890; rise of, 880 

Priene, 720; native villages, 637 

Priestly families, acquire estates, 663 

Private banking, 892; agents for temple 
hanks, BDO 

Private estates, 658, 663 ff.; under Au- 
gustus and Julio-Claudinns, 865; be- 
come imperial, 0603; Bithynia and 
Pontus, 668; Cappadocia, 675; Caria, 
667; region of Cibyra, 671; Cilicia, 
675; in city territories, 663; Cyprus, 
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676; under Flavians and Antonines, 
666 ff.; Galatia, 669, 674; in gifts, 
003; growth from royal grants, 663; 
large, 673; Lycaonia, 674; Lycia, 
Phamphylia, Pisidia, 669; Lydia, 607; 
at Mylasa, 664f.; in Mysia and 
Troad, 606; native, 664; native land- 
owners, 665; officials on estates, 673; 
Phrygie, 668; Pisidia, 674; Pontus, 
675; time of Republic, 664; of Ro- 
mans, 605; slaves and tenants on es- 
tates, 666; in third century, 670 ff. 

Private gain, 584 

Private treasures, 610 

Proconnesus, 624 

Procuratores, 649 

Products of Asia, 550 

Professions, 849-857; privileges, 849; 
respect for professions in Asia, 849; 
Vespasian's edict, 848 

Property tax, 664, 568 

Prosperity, decline under Severi, 907; 
development of cities uneven, 796; 
growth, 096; through inflation, 897; 
peak under Marcus Aurelius, 7965, 
888; from Roman peace more than im- 
perial encouragement, 796 

Provinces, boundaries, 597 ff.; of Diocle- 
tian, 598 

Provincial governors, allowances, 568, 
577; perquisites, 568; presents, 577; 
right of requisitions, 573, 6575 f.; 
abuse of this right, 575 f. 

Prusa ad Olympum, 726, 741, 775; build- 
ing program of Dio Chrysostom, 775; 
social unrest, 810 

Prusias ad Hypium, 726, 776 

Prymnessus, 772 

Ptolemy, 534 

Publicans, 518, 526, 533, 535 ff. 693; 
abuses, 536 ff.; in Bithynia, 537; in 
Cilicia, 638; collecting local taxes, 
641; in Cyprus, 638; disputes with, 
535; estimate of profits and losses, 
642; expansion before Mithridatic 
wars, 636; handlers of produce, 540; 
interlocking membership, 639; as lend- 
ers, D41; their markets, 540; mes- 
senger service, 639; organization of 
companies, 639; organization and 
staffs of companies, 538; in Pompey's 
system, 537; in Pontua, 538; relations 
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with governors, 539; return after 
Sulla, 537 

Public banks, 891 f.; encroach on pri- 
vate banking, 891 

Public franchise, 801 

Public funds and foundations, diversion 
of, 911 

Public gifts and payments, motives, 803 

Public land of Rome, 522, 526, 587, 648; 
see Ager Publicus 

Public officials in business, 551 f. 

Public slaves, 804, 808 

Publie works, from public funds, 804; 
from private funds, 804; provisions 
for upkeep, 804 

Purple, of Cyprus, 821 

Purple-dyers, 819, 820 

Purple-fishing, 627 

Pylaemenes, 650 

Pyrites, 622 

Pythodoris, 594 

Pythodorus of Tralles, 580, 664 


Quarries, 6510, 648; consignment of 
stones, 695; no contractors, 695; Do- 
cimium, 653; organization of, 694 f.; 
in Tembris valley, 653; Teos, 653 

Queen Laodice, 630 


Raisins, 611 

Rates of interest, 558, 561, 900; after 
Sulla, 561; at Mylasa, 561; in Brutus’ 
loan, 561 

Realgar mines, 567 

Recovery of cities, extent and character, 
733; evidence of coinage for recovery, 
712 f.; evidence of coins by regions, 
713 ff.; signs, 713 

Red lead, 623 

Reduction of interest, 558 

Regional list of cities existent at end of 
Republican period, 700-702 

Remedies and poisons, 614 

Remission of interest in Ephesus in 86 
B. C., 559 

Rents, 560 ff., 562; in kind, 658, 692 f.; 
on shops and porticoes, 899 

Requisitions, 903; amounts of Brutus’ 
and Cassius", 584; for games, 574; 
grain and other supplies, 573; mili- 
tary, 573, 574; oi provincial govern- 
ors, 673; of transport, 808; Verres’, 
in civil wars, 575 
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Resident Romans, 536, 880 f.; assimila- 
tion and disappearance, 881; ocon- 
vents, BE] 

Resin, 616 

Restoration of peace, 913 

Revenues, 562; of cities, 787; from taxes, 
562 

Revival, Diocletian and Constantine, 915 

Rhetor, 853 

Rhodes, 617, 644, 583, 652, 721, 757; 
social unrest, 767, 811; taxes from 
Caria, 564 

Rhodiapolis, 783 

Road center, Ancyra, 864; Thyatira, 863 

Roads, 532, 860-867; from Aegean, 861; 
Augustan, 864; from Bosporus, 861; 
branch roads, 862 ff.; cross roads, 
862 ff.; Cyprus, 865; development of 
road system, 862 ff.; frontier, 865; 
interest of emperors, 866; main ar- 
teries, 861 f.; military, 865; primacy 
of northern system in late Empire, 
914; upkeep for defence and commerce, 
866 

Rock salt, 624 

Roman commission, 608 

Roman imperial coinage, 882-886 

Roman residents, 5798 

Royal domain land, 630 

Royal estates and flefs, Attalid, 633; 
Seleucid, 630 ff. 

Royal lands, 648 

Royal serfs, 636 

Rubellius Plautus, 649, 665 

Rutilius Rufus, 535 f. 


Sacred funds of Artemis of Ephesus, 580 

Sacred lands, 560 

Sacred treasures, 555 

Sagalassus, 730, 743, 787 

St. Pauls journeys, by land, 867; by 
sea, 858 

Salamis of Cyprus, 562, 710, 733, 794 

Salary or fees, 804 

Sale and lease of land, 560° 

Salt, 624; lakes, 624; saltpans, 566, 624, 
799 

Samian ware, 831 

Samos, 587, 703, 719, 757; bronze work, 
827 

Sanaus, 773 

Sandarace, 623 

Sanni, 646 
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Sardis, 607, 723, 742, 764; labor dis- 
putes and agreement at Sardis, 848; 
building, 848; social unrest, 811 

Satala, 734 

Scipio, requisitions, 579; taxes, 579 

Sculptors, importation of, 833; schools, 
833 

Sculpture of Aphrodisias, trade in, 834 

Sea food, 627 

Seasonings, 613, 614 

Seaways, 857-860 

Sebaste, 743, 772 

Sehasteia, 595, 743, 845, 791 

Sebastopolis, 595, 763, 791 

Second Mithridatic War, 526 f. 

Security, 868 

Sedasa of the Homanadeis, 790 

Seleuceia on the Calycadnus, 590, 732, 
793 

Selge, 730, 788 

Selinus, 732 

Selinus Trajanopolis, 734 

Sempronius Gracchus; see Gracchus 

L. Sempronius Atratinus, 665 

Senatorial settlement, 508 f. 

Senators, 696, 715-738, 747-794, passim 

Serfdom, 635, 639; decline in west, 635; 
effect of cities of Seleucids and Atta- 
lids upon, 640; none in third century 
in Lydia, 658; reversion to, 906 

Serfs, 629, 632, 634, 636, 638, 691; At- 
talid, 633; Seleucid, 631 

Sergius Paullus, 665 

Servilius Isauricus, 622, 524 

Sesame, 609 s 

Sestus, 716 

Settlements, early Greek, 697; Macedo- 
nian, 698, 735 

Severan confiscations, 656, 904; effects 
of, 905 

Severi, 903-907 

Sextilius, 554 

Sheep, 618 f, 

Shipbuilding, 835-837; chief regions for, 
835; Cyprus, 835; of pirates, 835; of 
Pontus, 836 

Ship timber, 616 f. 

Shipyards at Caunus, 836; at Side, 836 

Shoemakers, 823 

Shows, 806 

Sibidunda, 789 

Siblia, 773 

Sicily, 563 
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Sidamaria, 790 

Side, 729, 743, 785 

Side Polemonium, 731 

Sidyma, 728, 782 

Sigillata ware, 832 f. 

Silandus, 742 

Silk, 823 

Silk worms, 620 

Sillyum, 729, 784 

Silver, 620 f.; local, 883, 884; shrines 
of Artemis, 828 

Silversmiths, 827 

Silverwork, sacred objects, 829 

Sinis, 734 

Sinope, 727, 778 

Sinopsis, 623 

Slave dealers, Rhodes and Thyatira, 840 

Slavery, in industry, 839 f. 

Slaves, 632, 636; little used for agri- 
cultural labor, 001; as miners, 693 ff.; 
occupations, 840f.; in Pergamum, 
840; as personal agents, 690 f. 

Smitha, 826 

Smyrna, 709, 717, 740, 742, 744, 750; 
beauty of, 750; culture, 750, 752; 
equipment, 760; shows, 750, 752; so- 
cial unrest, 811; trade and revenues, 
751 

Social unrest, 505 f.; imperial policy to- 
ward it, 811 

Soda, 624 

Soldiers, greed of, 903; lawlessness, 912 

Soli Pompeiopolis, 732 

Sophists, 853; attracting people to chief 
centers, 854; fees, 854f.; influence, 
$54. 

Sorghum, 609 

Speculators, 654 — 

Spelt, 607 ff. 

Spodium, 623 

Sponges, 627 

Statuettes in precious metals, 828; in 
terra-cotta, 832 

Steteorium, 853, 772 

Stone-cuttera and sculptors, 833-835 

Stones, for special purposes, 625 

Strategia Antiochiane, 508 

Strato, 589 

Stratoniceia, 586, 607, 722, 742, 758; 
building, 838; faire, 870 

Stratoniceia Hadrianopolis, 767 

Strikes, 847 f.; bakers at Ephesus, 847 

Suburban land, size and value, 689 
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Sullan, army, 569; billeting, 517; dis- 
tricts, 518, 537; exactions, 562; in- 
demnity, 518, 555; law limiting mu- 
nicipal expenditures, 577; settlement, 
510, 541 

Swine, domestic, 619; wild, 619 

Syedra, 793 

Synaus, 749 

Synnada, 742, 771 

Systems of reckoning, 887 f. 


'Tabae, 702 

Tacina, 773 

Tamassus, 733 

Tanners, 823 

Tapestries, 821; of Sardis, 818 

Tarcondimotus, 581, 590, 594 

Tarsus, 583, 710, 732, 741, 743, 791, 832, 
908; linens, 822; social unrest, 791; 
wealth and resources, 791 

Tavinm, 727 

Tax contracts, 536; remission of, 537 

Taxes, Bithynia and Pontus, 565; Cili- 
cia, 564; from client kings, 565; on 
columns, 567 f., 579; on doors, 567 f., 
579; emergency, 567; on houses, 
567 f.; on inheritances, 906; in kind 
under Diocletian, 914; local, Tralles, 
564; on manumissions, 906; municipal, 
797; on slaves, 667 f.; Syria, 564; 

total amount, 562 f.; various, 562 

Tax-farmers, 580 

Tax farming, 511; abolition of, 580 

Teachers, 853-855; at Priene, 853; privi- 
leges, 853; at Stratoniceia, 853 

Tectosages, 727 

Tekmoreian Guest Friends, 674 f. 683, 
737, 902; not on estates, 662 

Telmessus, 742, 780 

Temenothyrae, 742 

Temenothyrae Flaviopolis, 772 

Temnus, public bank, 891 

Temple banks, 889; Artemis of Ephesus, 
889; Artemis of Sardis, 889; change 
to public banks, 890; as reserve banks, 
890 

Temple lands, 641, 644, 676 ff.; added to 
city territories, 044; at Aezani, 653; 
appropriation of, 643 ff.; immunity of, 
585; royal control of, 644 

Temple serfs, 636 

Temple states, 532; royal control of, 
641 ff. 
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Temples, gain land by business, 645; 
territories, 510 

Tenangy, conditions, 692 f. 

Tenants on estates, conditions in third 
century, 905 

Teos, 694, 718, 757; woollens, 818 

Termessus, 574, 699, 783, 805, 806 

Termessus Maior, 729, 786 

Territorial organization in Cappadocia, 
699; of Paphlagonia, 698; of Pontus, 
698 

Territory of Cyzicus, 747 

Tetrapyrgia, fairs, 872 

Textile plants, 615 ff., 817-823 

Themisonium, 773 

Third century survey, Hypaepa, 671 

Third Mithridatie War, 525, 527; losses 
of men, 527; plundering in Asia, 
Bithynia, Pontus, 527, 528 

Thorn stuffs of Cappadocia, 616, 823 

Thracian village, 638 

Three Eparchies, 598 

Threptoi, 690 f. 

Thyatira, 722, 741, 763, 819, 904; road 
center, 863 

Tiberiopolis, 724 

Tieium, 727, 777 

Tigranes, 526 

Timber, 616 

Timesitheus, 661 

Tin, 622 

Tithe, 510, 511, 518 f., 562, 565; aboli- 
tion of, 538; handling of, 540; of 
rustic populations, 798 

Tlos, 728, 742, 782, 799 

Tolistobogii, 728 

'Totteani Soeni, 660 

Trade and commerce, 554, 868-881 

Trade, cities, commercial stiffening in 
late empire, 915; com hoards as evi- 
dence for extent, 872 ff.; coins as evi- 
dence for growth, 713 ff.; of Cyzicus, 
747; decline of, 910; local, 868-872; 
rivalry of western products, 877; Ro- 
man, 544; volume, 566 

Trade route into Phrygia, 713 

Traffic, 867 f.; expensive by land, 868 

Tralles, 652, 703, 723, 742, 766 

Transport service, 803 

Trapezopolis, 773 

Trapezus, 731, 791, 908 

'Trebenna, 734, 783 
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Tribes, 698; become cities, 736; of My- 
sia and Phrygia, etc. 646 f.; in Tau- 
rus region, 699; and koina, Roman 
poliey toward, 647; and territories, 
break up of, 704 

Tribute, 562, 579, 885; under Hadrian, 
564 

Tripolis, 724 

Troad, 716, 747 

Trocetta, 723, 767 

Trocmi, 727 

Troknades of Phrygia, 653 

Trysa, 729 

Tyana, 699, 731, 734, 909 

Tyanollus, 652 

Tymandus, 736 

Tymbrianassus, 649 

Tyriaeum, 662 


Unequal distribution of benefits, 886 

Unification of empire, 913 

Union of Dionysiac artists of Ionia and 
the Hellespont, ecumenical character 
of, 855 f. 

Urbanization, 590, 696, 697 ff., 734, 788; 
Augustus and Julio-Claudians, 704 ff.; 
Marcus Aurelius, 794; final extent and 
limitation, 737; imperial policy, 735; 
koina, 736; Roman military settle- 
ments, 736; from Vespasian to Alex- 
ander Severus, 734 ff. 

Usury, 579 


Vaccius, 554 

Valerius Castus, 910 E 

Vasada, 790 

Vegetables, 613 

Vegetation, Aegean zone, 603 f.; ancient 
evidence for, 606 f.; Cilicia, 606; Ly- 
eia and Caria, 605 f.; near plateau, 
604; northern zone, 002 ff.; Pamphy- 


lia, 808; southern forest zone, 606; 
the plateau, 604 f. 
Verbe, 789 


Verdigris, 621 

"Verres, 551, 574, 575 f. 

Vespasian, annexations, 696; edict from 
Pergamum, 849 
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Veturius Rhodo, 549 | 

C. Vibius Salutaris, 607, 828, 890 

Village cities, 647 

Village life, persistence of, 737 f.; rever- 
sion to, 737 f. 

Villages, 506, 628 ff., 739; on city terri- 
tories, 037 ff.; on estates, 629 ff.; 
permanence of, 628; public land of, 
799; soldiers’ settlements, 632 ff.; in 
Taurus region, 699; on temple terri- 
tories, 641 ff.; in tribes and koina, 
(646 ff.; in Troad, 737; variety of 
terms for, 628 f.; see also Native Vil- 
lages. 

Villas, 690 

Volcanic activity, 800 


Wealth, of cities, 696; concentration of, 
885 

Wealthy families, 696; under Julio- 
Claudians, 715 ff.; under Flavians and 
Antonines, 746 ff.; under Marcus Au- 
relius, 795 

Wheat, 607 ff.; price at Antioch of Pisi- 
dia, 879; at Sebastopolis of Caria, 
879 

White lead, 623 

Wild asses, 618 

Will of Attalus, 505 f. 

Wines, varieties, 600 ff. 

Wool, varieties, 618 f. 

Woollen industry, 817-821; organiza- 
tion, 821; wool workers, 819 f. 

Workshops, royal, 818 


Xanthus, 728, 742, 781 
Yellow ochre, 623 


Zela, 642 


Zelas of Cotyaeium, 833 


Zenicetes, 622 

Zenobia, rule in Asia Minor, 909 
Zenos of Laodiceia, 663, 664 

Zeus of Aezani, 644, 682 

Zine, 623 

Zones, 602 

Zurxis, merchant of Hierapolis, 901 


